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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT FARMS, 1873-74. 



In onr impression of November last year 
we offered a few observations on Mr. 
Robertson's Report on the condition and 
working of the Government Farms during 
the official year ending with the 31st March 
1874, and we promised to notice on some 
future occasion that portion of the report 
which dealt with the Ezperimentai and 
Model Farms and the Workshop. We pro- 
pose now to fulfil this promise. The chief 
feature of the Experimental Farm would 
appear to be the breeding of cattle ; but 
there does not seem to be at present any 
fitting ground attached to the farm for the 
purpose of giving full effect to the object 
in view, which we certainly think should 
not be neglected in the accomplishment of 
the benevolent scheme which the Govern- 
ment have in hand. In all grent under- 
takings they must be the pioneers. The 
circumstances of this country are so pecu- 
liar that, for its development and prosperity, 
the State mnst enter into fields which would 
be quite out of place among advanced 
nations. Years must go by yet before it will 
be proper for the State to withdraw from 
undertakings neoessary for the good of the 
country, iu order not to interfere with pri- 



vate enterprize. There can be no question 
that it will be an inestimable benefit to the 
people to replace their wretched cattle with 
a compact and hardy breed suited to the cha* 
racter of the climate and soil ; and it seems to 
us, therefore, that the proper course is being 
taken in looking to Arabia for sources of 
improvement, instead of to the larger but 
scarcely suitable fields of supply in Europe. 
We do not know if the neighbourhood of 
Madras itself is the best fitted for breeding 
cattle ; but it is worthy of trial, especially 
as the experiment will be in immediate 
connection with the Experimental Farm it* 
self, and under the direct supervision of 
the experienced officers who live on the 
spot and conduct its operations. The report 
before us states that there is now available 
a large piece of land, measuring about 800 
acres, which is only separated from tiie 
Experimental Farm by the Adyar river. It 
may be that when the river is in flood — but 
how rarely will that bef — the intercourse 
between the two farms may to a certain 
extent be interrupted. But how easy is it 
to build a bridge at Sydapet ; and as the 
writer of the report justly remarks, the 
inconvenience would be trifling in compari- 
son with the advantages that the proximity 
of the river confers on the site. The land, it is 
said, is not exactly of the quality that might 
be Belecled for a grazing farm ; but at tho 
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same time, we are told that it is capable of 
great improvement, which might be effected 
at a cost sufficiently moderate to justify the 
expenditure. When we know that twenty 
years ago the present People's Park of 
Madras, situated on the banks of the town 
ditch, was nothing but a salt marsh of about 
100 acres in extent, why should we despair 
of seeing 300 acres of tolerably good land on 
the banks of a fresh water stream like 'the 
,Adyar, covered with green grass and 
fodder crops fit for the sustenance and 
nourishment of liords of cattle that may 
roam at their pleasure over the minia- 
ture prairie ? The site besides is quite 
open, and in the neighbourhood of that 
highly salubrious seat, Guindy Park. We 
believe the piece of ground pointed out 
by Mr. Robertson will be found to be 
admirably adapted for the purpose; and 
we trust that the Government will be in- 
duced by the good reasons he has assigned 
to sanction the proposal. This proposal is 
to begin by buying up the best calves born 
in Madras, of which there are a great 
number every year. These calves are 
now turned to no useful account, because 
the proprietors of the cows only care 
to get as much good milk as they can ; 
and it appears that, in many instances, 
these cows are good specimens from the 
best, districts, while others, having been 
imported from Australia, produce calves 
that are well worth attention. Mr. Robert- 
son most judiciously remarks that, after the 
undertaking has thus been inexpensively 
organized, attempts could then be made to 
establish a herd suited to the requirements 
of the country. And as we have before 
pointed out, Arabia is the field to which we 
can best look for the improvement so much 
needed in the cattle of our southern dis- 
tricts. The animals selected for importation 
for the purposes of effecting improvement in 
the indigenous breeds tire what are known 



as Aden cattle. But Aden, however, is not 
the place where the cattle are bred, but only 
the port at which they are shipped. The 
cattle themselves are bred in the interior of 
Arabia, and like the horses from the plains 
and deserts of Arabia, the oxen and sheep of 
our Ishmaelitish brethren would be admira* 
bly suited to the sunny plains of India. As 
to their bulls and cows, we have heard it said 
that the Arabs have a pedigree for their 
animals of this order of creation, just as 
they have for their best born steeds. The 
so-called Aden cattle have a high reputa- 
tion as dairy animals, and from their small 
size and compact form, are just the sort of 
stock with which to conduct the -earlier 
experiments of improving the small cattle 
chiefly found in the southern districts of 
Madras. It is an obvious mistake, as point- 
ed out by Mr. Robertson, to use the im- 
mense bull of Nellore for breeding with the 
small cow of Madras; and although he 
does not mention it, we think that under 
such conditions the cow must be physically 
unequal to the burden of parturition. This 
is patent when we are told that a Nellore 
live bull weighs from 900 to 1,000 lbs., 
while the average size of a live Madras cow 
is from 200 to 300 lbs. only. Although 
a rather small-sized and compact descnp- 
tion of cattle would appear to be best 
suited for the wants of our southern dis- 
tricts, it is nevertheless desirable to in- 
crease the size and working -capacities of 
the existing breeds. At present the prin- 
ciple appears to be to starve down, in order 
to accommodate man and beast to the de- 
teriorating condition of things. This is 
so aptly put by Mr. Robertson, that we 
must do him the justice of quoting his 
own language. " Native cattle,^' he writes, 
'' like native laborers, can adapt them- 
selves readily to the bad conditions with 
which they have so frequently to con- 
tend. A cooly, while work is abundan 
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and food cheap, takes his three meals 
per day : as the work becomes less aband- 
aut, or food dearer, he reduces his allow- 
V ance' to two meals per day, and he will 
i manage to exist even on one meal per day 
I when out of employment or food is veiy 
' dear. The starving process is gradual : the 
people become accustomed *to it. It is the 
same with cattle : they can be starved down 
to, and kept alive for a time on, a daily 
allowance of food that would represent only 
a tithe of the quantity they could consume 
when in full health. This is the ordinary 
process to which they are subjected every 
hot season at the hands of their owners. 
But while it is possible to reduce gradually 
the daily food of a bullock until, in amount, 
it would not be one-tenth of the allowance 
that should be given, it is not so easy again 
to increase, without injury, the daily allow- 
ance of food to the quantity necessary to 
support the animal in health; hence the 
enormous losses that are experienced in 
this country amongst live stock when, after 
a long drought, a sudden fall of rain pro- 
duces a luxuriant and plentiful growth of 
grass. Few cattle die from starvation ; the 
deaths, in most cases, are the result of the 
sudden supply of succulent food in abund- 
ance, greedily eaten by animals whose con- 
stitutions have been weakened by a long 
and gradual starving process.'* How sad, 
but we fear how too true, a picture this is. 
How can any country substantially thrive 
under such a condition of things ? We must 
imJ)rove our cattle ; but as Mr. Robertson 
^ forcibly points out, this improvement means 
"more strength, deeper cultivation, better, 
crops.'' 

Sheep .breeding, however, stands already 
on a tolerably good basis, and the experi- 
ment continues to progress satisfactorily. 
The wool is beginning to grow finer and 
in greater curls; and although this hot 
climate is nob altogether soitod to the pro- 



duction of fine wool, still it has this advan- 
tage, it is said, over cold countries ; and that 
is, we can grow crops here throughout the 
year, which they cannot do there — an ad- 
vantage considered to be most important 
in wool growing, because when sheep are 
alternately starved and over-fed, the wool 
is irregular in strength and quality. 

The breeding of pigs has been a decided 
success j and Mr. Bobertson thinks that if 
pigs receive proper attention, there is no 
more useful agricultural stock in this coun- 
try. Of course, he does not refer to the 
pigs kept by natives, whiph are merely the 
scavengers of the village, but to pigs pro- 
perly housed and fed, which are as cleanly 
in their habits as cattle and sheep under 
similar conditions. The great advantage 
of rearing pigs, he says, is that they will 
readily supply the wants of European 
households on coffee estates, and other 
places, where it is almost impossiblo to get 
butcher's meat fit to eat, especially as pigs 
can be reared ander conditions quite un- 
suited for sheep breeding, and as, under 
artificial feeding, a pound of pork can 
always be produced at a cost very much 
lower than a pound of mutton. 

The cotton produced by tUo Government 
Farm is far from fit to compete in quality 
with the New Orleans, but still there has been 
considerable improvement in the staple, and 
there are good hopes of ultimate success so 
far as to prove that a good description of 
cotton can be raised in this country at remu- 
nerative prices to the grower. The Experi- 
mental Farm has, besides, grown with suc- 
cess paddy of different descriptions, maize, 
grasses, and vegetable field crops, the 
returns showing that an improved system 
of agriculture not only produces quantity 
and quality, but yields a fair surplus over 
expenditure. 

We liave but little to notice in respect 
of the working of the Model Farm. It 
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appears to have been workings under diffi- 
cultteSy being laddldd with charges which 
Mr. Robertson now sees onght never to 
have been .tacked on against it. As far 
as we can understand this portion of 
the report, the Model Farm consists of 
a piece of land of about 115 acres in 
extent, in the neighbourhood^ which was 
originally in' the hands of under-tenants. 
These tenants had five years' leases; but 
the land being in an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion^ covered in part with trees^ broken 
up in part, and generally worn ont^ and 
the renters being altogeUier nntrained and 
men of but very small means, they were 
allowed to relinquish their holdings, and 
the land was taken under Government 
management. TTp to the date of the report 
about Rupees 2,800 had been spent on 
the Model Farra, chiefly apparently in the 
work of redaraation ; but it is estimated 
that Rupees 5,000 will have to be spent in 
this work before the whole of the land can 
be brought into good cultivable condition. 
Besides paying full rent^ the Farm is debit- 
ed with a charge of 7i per cent upon every 
rupee spent in reclamation and improve- 
ment. Mr. Robertson was anxious in starting 
this Model Farm, that it should be debited 
with every charge that could in reason be 
placed against it ; but he now finds that he 
went too far, and has consequently burdened 
the farm with charges which should not have 
been debited against it. At the same time, 
while the farm has been struggling with 
difficulties and showing an unsatisfactory 
balance sheet, the value of the property 
itself has been gradually increasing. In 
shorty as Mr. Robertson puts it^ ^' the tenant 
has been sacrificed for the good of the 
landlord.^' We find that from the latter 
end of 1870 up to 31st March 1874, a total 
sum of Rupees 16,896 was spent on the 
farm in oooly labor, manure, live stock, 
fodder, $eed, implements, overseer's salary 



and rent, including Rupees 619-8-4 interest 
on capital employed in working the farm, 
and Rupees 1,046-11-3 interest on capital 
expended on improvements of a permanent 
character. As a set-off ogainst this, the 
farm actually produced in the same period 
Rupees 9,514 in returns from cattle, sheep, 
pigs, poultry, rabbits, fruit, vegetables, hay 
and fodder, grains, indigo, cotton, and 
sundries; but adding Rupees 5,707-12-10, 
the net valuation of the assets on the Slst 
March 1874, the credit side of the farm 
rises to Rupees 15,222, or about Rupees 
1,674 less than the total expenditura But 
we may take it, the rough work is now all 
over, the heavy expenditure iaat an end, and 
future returns will show a decided advantage 
on the credit side of the farm. After all, 
the moral of the lesson, as pointed out by 
Mr. Robertson, is really " the cost of re- 
daiming and restoring land that has beeyi 
exhausted under native farming, rather than 
the commercial results that can he secured by 
adopting a better system of agriculture;*^ 
for he says that to. open a farm on virgin 
land and bring it into cultivation is widely 
different. 

The Workshops supply implements sudi 
as carts, ploughs, harrows, knives, water- 
lifts, and tools of all sorts. The report 
shows that during the year, for imple- 
ments^ machines, dbc., sold, and for labor 
and materials supplied by the Workshops, 
the factory received Rupees 2,363-1-8, the 
expenditure being Rupees 2,149-7-3. The 
Workshops are supervised by two Special 
Assistant Superintendents. One is a Ger- 
man, and the other is an Englishman. The 
German is Mr. Kaspar Schiffmayer, from the 
High School of Agriculture in Bavaria; 
and the Englishman is Mr. Charles Benson, 
a graduate of the Royal Agricultural College 
of England. 

There is a Library attached to the Gov- 
ernment Farms for the use of the ap- 
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prentices, and the retnm ahtrws that it 
received a most valuable addition of scientific 
books and joarnals daring the oourae of the 
year, such as works on cheinistry, geology, 
mineralogy, heat, cotnparative physiology, 
drainage, Ac, besides works on farming, 
agricalture, and animal breeding. Alto- 
gether the report gives a most hopeful 
account of the institution established by 
Government and worked by Government 
agency. 

THE INDIAN AGRICULTURIST. 

It affords ns great pleasure to announce that 
we have received a copy of the first number of 
the Indian Agriculturist edited by Mr. Robert 
Knight of Calcutta. We much regretted the 
discontin nance of the Indian Economist, whose 
pnges were so fall of interesting and statistical 
information in respect to the various resources 
and capabilities of our Indian Empire ; and we 
therefore cordially welcome the Indian AgriM- 
turist^ which, devoted as it will be to the best 
interests of a country so almost entirely agricul- 
tural as India is, will be a most UMefnl and 
valuable substitute for the Indian Economist. 
We beg to draw the attention of our readers to 
tlie journal ; and elsewhere we extract the brief 
notice with which Mr. Knight introduces his 
periodical. 



THE REGISTRATION MANUAL. 

Wb 'are much obliged to Mr. F. J. Dawes, 
Sub- Magistrate and Sub-Registrar on the 
Shevaroy Hills, for the copy of his Registration 
Manual which he has kindly sent us. Nothing 
like it has been compiled before. It is calculated 
to be of the greatest use to the Officers of the 
Department, because we are told that the vari- 
ous circulars and orders issued fi^m time to 
time for the working of the Registration Act, 
are so scattered over the records of each office, 
that it is extremely difficult to get at them for 
the bare purpose of ascertaining the Rules 
of the Department, or of extracting any in- 
formation required for an object. The hand- 
book will be still more acceptable to those of 
the general public who may have occaaion to 
seek the boon of registration. The public are 
at still greater disadvantage than the Register- 
ing officers, as they have not access to scattered 
documents even, however prepared they may 
be for a laborious search. The Manual oon- 
BiatB of the Registration Act, with extiacfes from 



the reported cases of the High Court and the 
various rulings and orders of the head of the 
department diatribnted as foot-notes under the 
sections to which they relate; and in an 
Appendix much useful matter is furnielied in 
the shape of Forma, Tables c)f Foes, Powers of 
Attorney, &o. The book is published by Messrs, 
Higginbotham <fe Co., and is most moderately 
prided to be within the reach of all. Mr. Dawes 
evinces great industry nnd research, for we 
have before us the prospectus of a Revenue 
Code he has now in hand, which is likely to he 
very complete from the scope he has aasigued 
to the contemplated work. We do upt know 
whether the work is to be published at Banga- 
lore ; but we are sorry to find that Mr. Dawes 
intends to price his Code at the rather high 
figure of 9 Rupees per copy. Orders, we are 
told, are to be registered hv the Manager of 
the Caxton Press at Bangalore. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



LONDON LIFE. 

[FeOM our SpBCIAL COKasSPONDENT.] 

Sib, 

The British Lion is once more awake. Tlie 
noble animal has wagged his tail ; indeed, it 
would not be too much to aHsert that he is 
alive and kicking ; and no doubt, in sympathy, 
the horn of the Unicorn is exalted. After the 
lamentable indifference to our political status 
on the continent which has for the last seven 
or eight years been displayed by the adminis- 
trators of the empire, it is refreshing to come 
across a little political plack. The ignomini- 
ous rdle assumed by Great Britain in the great 
war of 1870-71, combined with the uncontested 
abrogation by Russia of the Black Sea treaties, 
not unnaturally led the world to conclude that 
we had decided to carry non-intervention to 
the utmost limit?*, and the Northern Powers 
assumed that nothing short of invasion won Id 
be likely to disturb the equanimity, or dispel 
the lethargy, of the allegorical quadruped above 
referred to. But Lord Derby and Mr. Disitieli 
have taken a bold step, which proclaims that 
the ** old country" is not so utterly effete as 
was imagined, and perhaps in some quarters 
deftired. The purchase* of the Khedive's in- 
terest in> the Suez Canal, for the large sum of 
four millions sterling, allows thst the Conserva- 
tive ministry is alive to the importance of the 
great Eastern question, the embers of which 
have been smouldering ever since the termina- 
tion of the Crimean War, and may burst into 
flames at any moment. The announcement of 
the great ** oonp" was electrical both in politi- 
cal and Hoanoial circles, especially in the latter. 
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and U«e rush of the " bears" to save their 
biicou was almosb anprecedenfed. For the 
liiKt two months the money market lias beeu 
frightfully depressed, owing to the partial re- 
pudiation of Turkey and other irregnlurities in 
connection with ahnost all foreign stocks ; and 
both in London and Paris, the unprincipled 
" wreekerH** wlio phiy havoc with the property 
of bond Juh birt timid inventors have been 
reaping a golden harvest. Their latest on- 
slaugiit wan upon Egyptian Bonds, and the 
wildest rumours respecting the Viceroy's in- 
solvency were afloat; had he beeu the proud 
pOAsesHor and sole denizen of a desert island, 
his detractors could hardly hftve made him 
out more impecunious. Now his turn and that 
of hia backers has arrived. With a magical 
stroke of the pen Lord Derby and Messrs. Roths- 
child have credit^ the much-abused potentate 
with four millions in hard cash, and the ohaiue- 
leousof the Stock Exchange announce in unmis- 
takeable terms that his credit is undeniable. In 
other words, Egyptian stocks have risen from 
20 to 30 per> cent. ^11 political parties ap- 
pear to consider the Government purchase 
of the Canal shares judicious, and it will of 
course be ratified by Parliament in February, 
but it is not improbable that the question will 
arise whether we ought not to buy up the 
remaining interests. It would certainly be 
desirable that the Canal should be entirely out 
of the hands of private inventors and specu- 
lators; but jealousy might arise were Bngland 
to appropriate the Canal to herself, and men in 
this country, whose opinion ought to have 
weight, seem to favour the idea of a joint pro- 
prtetorship by England, France, Italy, Prussia, 
and other nations, if need be, always excluding 
Rashia, who can have no commercial reabous 
for putting a finger in the pie. 

It is at present a popular delusion that the 
acquisition of so large an interest in the Suez 
Canal will increase our influence in Egypt to 
an enormous extent. There is no foundation for 
such a hasty conclusion. We are on most cor- 
dial terms with the Khtfdive, as was proved by 
his reception of the Prince of Wales, and it 
is quite on the cards that he may follow our 
advice as to the regulation of his fii)ances, 
now that the ice is broken ; but the Suez Canal 
shares are more' likely to afiect our relations 
with M. De Lesf^eps than with the Viceroy of 
Egypt. That gentleman, of whom I can speak 
most cordially from personal experience, has 
none of the prejudices which sometimes warp 
the judgment of his compatriots, and is charm- 
ed that the obstinate Britons at length acknow- 
ledge the value of his Titanic achievement jn 
80 practical a manner. It really ought to be 
rather humiliating to this country to look back 
upon the epoch when our ministers and our 
engineers, our Palmerstons and Stephensons, 
derided the great Frenchman's project, and 



ridiculed the possibility of converting the con- 
tinent of Africa ii^to au island. On the whole 
face of the globe we are the nation par exceU 
lence who have profited by the work of M. 
De Lesseps' spkijdid genius and indomitable 
persevenuice, and we are the short-sighted 
noodles who moved heaven and earth to pre- 
vent the accomplishment of his design. Is 
not this what is so aptly termed the irony of 
events ? In purchasing fonr millions worth of 
shares, however, we have eaten our humble pie 
and made the "amende*' to the great French 
Engineer. Mr. Henry Oppenheim, the well 
known Egyptian Financier who has so long 
been sncoessfuUy employed in keeping the 
Khedive's head above water, was mainly instru- 
mental in completing the negotiation ; and Eng- 
lishmen in general, and holders of Egyptian 
stock in particular, ought to be very much 
obliged to him. The Suez Canal bargain has 
not disturbed Foreign minds so much as was 
anticipated. France has vapoured a little, and 
prejudiced writers in the Paris journals have 
sustained that no such iusult could have been 
offered to the " Gmude nation," had a Mo- 
narchy or an Empire existed in lieu of a 
Republic ; but this is all *' froth," and, if there 
be any spleen in it, it is spleen directed not 
against England but against rival political 
combinations in France. Germany has express- 
ed decided approval of Lord Derby 'a coup 
d*etatf and even Russia abstains from, over- 
captions criticism. Perhaps Austria is most 
** riled" at the turn which events have taken; but 
it would be difficult to stiy why, for of all the 
Continental Powers she would appear to have 
the least direct interest in the free navigation 
of the Suez Canal. On the whole, the purchase 
of the sbaros may be considered to " score" on 
the side of the Conservatives. 

Turkey shows no sign of revivification or 
reform. It is now more than two months since 
her financial collapse was made public, and Ktill 
the Padishah pursues his course of luxury and 
extravagance; still he summons to lii8*Coiincil 
none but the most obstinate and unprincipled 
old Turkish, Tory advisers. Quern Deus vuU 
perdere prius demeniat is as true a saying 
in these days as when it was written nineteen 
hundred years ago, and the Father of the Faith- 
ful on the Bosphorus is busy in demonstrat- 
ing the fact. It is now well-known that the 
Sultan of Turkey is positively imbecile ; and as a 
natural sequence, he and his empire are rapidly 
careering along the broad path which leads 
to destruction. Were Abdul Aziz a potentate 
ruling elsewhere, he would be looked npon as a 
lunatic; but his person, according to Maho- 
medan views, is too sacred for incarceration, so 
his empire goes to rack and ruin, his subjects 
are tortured and persecuted, and certain cre- 
dulous clients receive no interest on their bonds. 
QukgyM delirant reges pleduntur activL Does 
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it not Beem rather a pity, that the civilised 
Powers of Earope should have made np their 
minds, thnt their duty is to ensure the execu- 
tion of the trite maxim that every man must, be 
allowed to go to the devil in his own fashion ? 

The continent of Europe wcara a peaceful 
appect. It generally does at this time of year. 
Frost, snow, wind, and rain do not .invito cam- 
iiaigning. At the same time this is the season 
when the brains of ambitious statesmen incu- 
bate, and who knows what complications may 
be hatched by the warm bi-eath of spring? 
Those German stoves in the War Office at 
Berlin could have given some valuable advioe 
to Napoleon III, had they been able to com- 
municate nil that reached their ears in December 
1869. So far as England is concerned, Easteni 
rather than Western embroglios are likely to 
arise. Should Turkey succumb to the Northern 
Powers, and should Great Bi-itain be unable or 
unwilling to arrest her downfall, great dis- 
afft^ction may arise among our Mahomedan 
subjects in India; and, if the Malay population 
follow suit, and the Chinese take advantage 
of such a capital opportunity for insulting 
US Barbarians once more, we shall have our 
hands pretty full. Ou the best authority I 
learn that, nhould the Chinefie think fit to 
assail us without warning, frightful events 
would occur before sufficient reinforcements 
could arrive to gain the upper hand. The 
celestials are still savage and uncivilised in 
social amenities; but, so far as relates to war- 
fare, they are very diflferent people to tackle 
compared to those who foaght us on the Peiho 
fifteen or sixteen years back. 

Following the example of other military 
nations in Europe, our War Office has just 
issued a new and comprehensive scheme of 
mobilisation. Prussia has evidently been the 
model in view. The scheme looks very plausi- 
ble, and has been prepared with tho-utmost care 
and ingenuity by the executive officers of the 
Intelligence Department, but on minute inspec- 
tion if proves to be a hollow mockery, a deluwion 
and a snare. Why ? Because the scheme of 
mobilination, sufficiently admirable in itself, 
professes to mobilise non-existent troops. A 
force on paper and a force in the field are two 
very different things ; and until we have really 
bond fide troops, and guns and materiel, schemes 
of mobilisation can only be devised with a view 
to hoodwink public opinion in the country. 
This precious scheme provides "army corps" 
drawn up in strict accordance with the regula- 
tion continental pattern ; but theiV detail shows 
that they are composed of doubtful militia-men, 
still more shadowy volunteers, mythical army 
reserve men, and a sprinkling of orthodox 
regulars, without cavahy, guns, scientific, or 
transport corps. Really the Duke of Cambridge 
and Mr. Gathorne Hardy should have hesitated 
before dangling such a phautom army before 



the eyes of the British tax-payer. If this delu- 
sive scheme, through the influence of the Times 
and the Radical Press, should humbug the. 
public, they will have to pay dearly some day 
for their short-sighted credulity. It is always 
an unpleasant process to pay away money ; and 
many a husband and father, in discharging the 
premium on his life-policy, has lingered regret- 
fully over the Bank notes and sovereigns that 
he disburses; but he has his reward when, 
stricken by sickness and death, he feels that his 
belongings are provided for. If John Bull will 
noLpart with his money freely to insure his coun- 
try, he must be prepared for weeping and gnash- 
ing of t^eth when the day of reckoning comes. 
It is really surprising that Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
should not seize the opportunity which is offered 
him. He was doubtless justified in giving 
Mr. Card well's new system ^nd revolutionary 
ideas a fair trial ; but when he sees a^my mattet*s 
daily going from bad to worse, when he sees 
each new-fangled idea daily demonstrated to be 
a lamentable failure, when he hears from all 
ranks of the army that Mr. Card well's crotchets 
cannot by any possibility succeed, then it does 
seem almost incredible that he should not re- 
monstrate effectually with those who may be 
supposed to "gag" him, or resign. It is to be 
hoped that the mobilisation scheme, carefully 
perused, will not deceive but open wide the^ 
eyes of the British Pablic. 

Thanks to the telegraph, we hear jnst as much 
of the Heir Apparent's movements in' India as 
if he were travelling in Kent or Sussex. The 
weather in Oeylon seems to have been some- 
what similar to that which we have experienced 
in these Islands, viz., gales of wind and deluges 
of rain, and the European suite must be mther 
disgusted with the amenities of a tropical 
climate. Of course His Royal Highness was 
bound to shoot an elephant, and so he endui*ed 
immeasurable discomfort ; how many sportsmen 
do the same thiug in all countries ! In Eugland, 
if you have horses, you must hunt ; if you have 
dogs and guns, you must shoot ; if you can pull 
a strong stroke and have any connection with 
an aquatic club, you must row; if you have 
two bats and a set of pads, you must play cricket, 
and so on ad tnfi/nitum. No matter what the 
weather, no matter what your other and more 
pressing engagements, no matter how dyspeptic 
or disinclined for sport you may be, sport you 
must have "willy nilly." "Life would be 
tolerable but for its amusement" said Sir Corn- 
Wall Lewis, and how fervently must the Prince 
of Wales, his equerries and his coolicR, have 
re-echoed the sentiment in Oeylon. You must 
really treat him better in Madras, or we shall 
have him home before his time, and then all 
sorts of frightful political rumours will be set 
'afloat. We shall be told mysteriously of orga- 
nised plots of assassination and European com- 
plications which necessitate his immediate pre** 
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sence at the Priyy Coancil, and then ramoors 
of abdioiHon will be lugenionslj interwoven 
with ounjagal scandals, and there will be the 
devil to pa J. So we hope that the sanitary 
authorities will order the clerk of the weather 
to tarn off the water, and warn the Cholera off 
the premises of the Presidency. As -it is far 
from probable that the futnre King of England 
will ever have a second chance of inspecting 
his Ea8tei-n Dominions and hob-nobbing with 
his eastei*n snhjeots and co-potentates, it woald 
be little short of a calamity that his tour should 
be abiidged. In a laud like India, wh«re 
etiquette and precedence are of such paramount 
importance, any deviation from the programme 
laid down could not fail to occasion much 
annoyance, if not serious jealousies and heart* 
burnings. The demeanour of Lord North brook 
has been highly Ihought of in this country. 
He appears to have behaved with a modesty 
and dignity beyond alt praise. He had by no 
means an easy part to play at Bombay, and he 
came out with flying colours ; no doubt he will 
be eqnally affable and discreet at Calcutta. 

We have not yet heard the last of that irrepres- 
sible trio Messrs. Kenealy, Guildford Onslow, 
and the .** claimant." The two former have 
been interviewing the latter in Dartmoor prison, 
and of course are more firmly convinced than 
ever of the positive identity of the " unhappy 
nobleman," which conviction they are most 
anxious should be shared by the general public. 
Heart-rending accounts of the reduced bulk of 
the convict have been promulgated ; and it is 
considered in this case a proof of innocence, 
that the iiicarcei*ated individual does not tiirive 
quit« so well on bread and " skilly*' in Dai'tmoor 
Jail, as he did on turtle-soup and unlimited 
brandy and water iji a West End Hotel. Pa- 
thetic letters have also boon manufactured and 
distributed, which purport to emanate from the 
claimant's brain and pen ; but their authenticity 
may be received with some little hesitation, 
as they contain elaborate later quotations from 
the poets or the Latin Grammar ; and it may be 
recollected that the convict, when under cross 
examination, did not know who Virgil was, 
and interpreted laus Deo to mean the *' laws of 
God." It is hardly probable that his know- 
ledge of classic lore has been amended by bis 
intercourse with tlie local turnkeys. Are we 
ever destined to bear the last of the *' claimant ?" 
He has been '* going" now for about twelve 
years! 

A club case, which has been much discussed, , 
has just been decided in a Court of Law. Mr. 
Lyttelton was turned out of the JunicNr Naval 
and Military Club for '* conduct which, in the 
opinion of the committee, was prejudicial to 
the interests of the club." He appealed to the 
gentlemen of the long robe, beeause he argued* 
that the committee had exceeded their powers ; 
but the role under which they ackd obtains 



in nearly all dubs,' and rightly so, because,' if 
a committee is not vested with plenary powers, 
it iiad better never sit at all. A score of 
gentlemen elected by their friends and acquaint- 
ance out of some six hundred others, mtist of 
necessity be assumed to act with justice, gene- 
rosity, and circumspection. This is what Mr. 
Lyttelton denied, but which Vice-Chancellor 
Bacon has affirmed. The individual must in 
all relations of life be sacrificed to the interests 
of the community, and if Mr. Lyttelton per- 
sistej in quarrelling with and thwarting the 
committee, he was bound to go to the wall. 
It is not usually advisable to publish club 
squabbles, but good service has been done by 
bringing this case into court for decision. 
In future, members will understand that the 
" powers that be," however arbitrary, must be 
respected and obeyed. On no other conditions 
could club life be maintained in decency and 
order. 

An unfortunate scandal has arisen at Eton 
College. It is very sad that these great educa- 
tional foundations cannot arrange to wash their 
dirty linen at home. The miserable quarrels 
between Dr. Hayman and his assistant masters 
and the Governing Body at Rugby ai*e still 
fresh in our memories, and there appears every 
prospect of similar dissensions in Buckingham- 
shira Dr. Hornby, the Head Master of Eton, 
thought fit to dismiss a subordinate, who has 
appealed to the Governing Body, The latter 
side with the Head Master, and no the recalci- 
trant usher rushes into the columns of the 
Times^or rather induces a friend, Mr. KnatohbuU 
Hngessen, to air his grievances for him in that 
journal. With its customary inadequate ap- 
preciation of the fitness of things, the Times 
has allowed a correspondence to be prolonged 
which ought never to have been commenced. 
If Dr. Hornby is a fit Head Master, he must 
control his subordinates absolutely. What 
would Keats or Hawtrey hare said to an assist- 
ant master who did not regard their word as 
law ? Why, I verily believe the former would 
as lief have flogged a junior master for insub- 
ordination, as he would have similarly punished 
a fourth form boy. The good old times are 
sadly changed, and Eton suffers in public esti- 
mation accordingly. 

Oar naval mishaps have not yet come to an 
end. The Iron Duke^ which so effectually 
and artistically rammed and sank the Vdm- 
gnard just outside Dublin Bay, has nearly 
gone to the bottom herself. Some sluices or 
valves or other complioated mechanical con- 
trivances (which Jack does not seem to under- 
stand and appreciate) were left open ; tn rushed 
t^ water; nobody could find out where the 
leak Was, and anotber half million of money 
was quietly settling down to the bottom of <^ 
Gba&uel, when the odat of the BiiaolHef yraa 
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discovered. All these marine mistakes are 
rat;hei' humiliating, and ramoar says that Mr. 
Ward Hunt will not atay in office to be 
badgered iu Parliament. These disasters are 
probably no fault of his, nor of the captains in 
command. In fact science, with its gigantic 
strides, far outstrips the progress of naval 
education, and many of our ironclads are 
manned by seamen who are as fit to manoeuvre 
them as a plough-boy would be to drive a loco- 
motive engine. Here again, as with our land 
forces, efficiency is entirely a question of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. Instead of the traditional 
** hearty salt," our floating fort«— for that is 
what they are— require skilled artizans and 
practical engineers. Brains are superseding 
muscles, and brains command a high price, 
which sooner or later will have to be paid if we 
are to retain the Empire of the Seas. 

I am, yours, &c.| 

Pkkipatitio. 
London, lOlJi December 1875. 



RIGHT-HAND AND LEFT-HAND CASTE 
DISPUTES. . 

To the Editor of the Revenue Begister. 
Sir, 

Madras Regulation III of 1802 and Madras 
Civil CourU Act III of 1873, Section 16, pro- 
vide that iu all suits regarding saccessiun, 
i'lheritauce, marriage, or caste, or any reltgu 
ous usage or institution, the Mahornedan Law 
with respect to Mahomedans, and the Hindoo 
Law with regJird t^ Hindoos — and any custom 
(if such there b<) having the force of law 
governing the paiues concerned — shall form 
the rule of decision. — Vide Privy Council judg- 
ment ill Moonshee Buxloor Baheem ▼. tSham* 
ihoonissa Begam^ 3, Madras Jurist y p. 18. The 
disputes between the Right-hand sect and Left- 
hand sect among the lower orders of Hindoos 
exist since an immemorial period. In large 
villages and towns, separate streets are allotted 
to each sect fur their processions. Thus this 
long-standing custom has become law. Such 
being the case, how can a Court refuse to 
recognize this custom, and declare that every 
man has a right to go in procession in public 
highways ? Although the question of proceed- 
ing in procession is not in the suit iu which 
the enclosed judgment was passed, yet the Mnn- 
aiff (who has earned a good name as an honest 
man and a lawyer) in deciding that a left-hand 
caste man can erect a dwelling house in a 
right-hand caste's street, argued a great deal 
against the policy of maintaining caste dis- 
tinctions in public highways. The judgment 
is interesting in every way; and, in sending 
cppy of it for pabUoation in your coluaD?! 1 



beg you will favor us with your opinion as to 
whether the judgment is right or wrong. 



2Zrd December 1875. 



Yours obediently, 
AnoKL 



BELLARY DISTRICT MUNSIFFB COTJBTi 

5th Novsmbbb 1875. 

Present : 

P. Teboomal Row, District Munsiff. 

0. 8. No. 677 of 1875. 

N. Jembiah, C. Kadappafa, P. Dodda Ramanna,' 

y. Rangiah, K. lyenna, and K. Hauoo* 

manna — Vakeel C. Bheemsain Row; 

versus 

Hadiga lyagadoo-^Yakeels Y. Narasinga 
Row and Lateef Khan. 

Judgment. 

1. I think it is necessary to recapitulate at 
some length the previous proceedings in thia 
case, in order that the present state of the case, 
and the grounds of my judgment thereoni mav 
be better understood. 

2. Generally, in almost all large villages in 
Southern India — at least in this part of the Ced- 
ed Districts — there exist two sets of caste-fao- 
tions among the Hindoo lower orders (viz., other 
than the divijahs, i,e.^ Brahmins,Kshatriahs, and 
Yy8yas). These factions are commonly called 
right-hand and left-hand castes. Of these, 
the right-hand sect, styled Dyoachara, com- 
prises lingayets, weavers, oil-mongers, tailors, 
reddies, cultivators, Baljas, shepherds, potters^ 
Binders, shoe-makers, basket-makers, Gollaa, 
washermen, barbers, jogees, Boodboodkies (all 
wearing lingas), and Malas or Kotagars among 
Pariahs; and the left-hand sect, styled Fan- 
chala^ comprises the five sorts of smiths (viz., 
1, gold and silver (kamsala); 2, copper and 
brass (kanchara) ; 3, iron (kammara) ; 4, wood 
(wadla) ; and 5, stone (silpi) smiths) who wear 
sacred thread o[ divijahs or twice-born, Hatagara 
or dyers, Devangas or weavers wearing thread, 
and Madigars or chacklers among Pariahp. 
These two rival parties have always maintained 
an animated fight for precedence. ' From time 
immemorial each of these parties have had 
their own streets and deities, for the perform- 
anoe of their religious duties and processiona; 
and each of them is prohibited from going in 
procession in the streets of the other sects. 
But this restriction is now daily dying out, as 
civilization consequent on British administra- 
tion is progressing. True, the British Courts 
have hitherto maintained such restrictions by 
their decrees, but the present idea of the autho* 
nties is qaite different on this Bubject from that 

2 
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of tbeir predecessors. Now, every man bas a 
right to pass aloug the public highways in any 
manner, provided he does no injury to any one 
else ; and the fact that he has never done so 
before is no reason why he should not do do 
now. It is now left to the discretion of the 
Magistrate to sanction or forbid any proces- 
sion ; for, it is be that is responsible for the 
public safety. 

3. The plaintiffs are members of the Dyva- 
char class, and the defendant is a Madiga by 
caste, and a member of the Panchala commu- 
nity, of the village of Gtidikalld in the taluk of 
Adoni. This village consists of 676 houses, 
and the population, according to the census of 
1871, is 2,602. 

4. The facts of the case are these : — 

On the 4th NovSraber 1869, the plaintiffs 
sued the defendant in Original Suit No. 902 of 
1869, on the file of this Court, to establish their 
i*ight to a piece of ground measuring 20 yards 
east by 10 yards west, bounded by first plaintiff's 
liouse and cattle shed on the east, by Kotagar 
people's houses on the south, by Mullah's house 
on the west, and by Valiah's house on the 
north, valued at Rupees 500, stating that they 
bad right to the ground as the Dyvachar section 
of the village, and that the defendant, without 
their consent, " commenced" to build a house 
on it on the 19th August 1869. Here, I may 
observe that it appears from a Takeed of the 
Tabsildar of Adoni, dated 26th May 1868, ad- 
dressed to the village authorities, that the defend- 
ant erected a hut on the gronnd in dispute in 
about February 1868. The defendant traversed 
the plaintiffs' title, and claimed the ground as 
his, and maintained that it was included in his 
premises ; that he had all aloug had possession 
and enjoyment; and that four years before 
(i.e., 4 years before 1869) he had removed a 
hut that was standing on the ground, and built 
a house on the site. He also contended that 
all the Dyvachar community of the village 
should h&ve joined in bringing the suit. Mr. 
Platoher, the late District Munsiff of this Courts 
recorded two issues : — **(1), whether the disput- 
ed ground is the property of the plaintiffs ; and 
(2), whether they have all along had possession 
mnd use." On the 19th March 1870, a peti- 
tion was filed by both parties requesting the 
Court to strike off the suit, as they had com- 
promised with each other, the plaintiffs con- 
senting to the defendant's building the house 
in dispute, and Ihe defendant agreeing not to 
open doorways to the said bouse leading to 
the east and north. The suit was accordingly 
struck off the file. Bat on the same day the 
defendant put in a motion requesting the re- 
storation of the suit, on the gronnd that the 
withdrawal-petition bad been fraudulently pre- 
pared. Mr. Platcher *' ordered that the suit be 
replaced on the file" on the 26th March 1870. 



Upon what proof, and according to what law, 
this order wad passed, 1 am now at a loss to 
know. Well, on the restoration of the suit to 
the file, the plaintiffs examined five witnesses 
and the defendant examined thi*ee witnesses. 
The Court deputed an Ameen to prepare and sub- 
mit a plan of the disputed ground ; and on the 
receipt of the said plan, Mr. Platcher, *' notwith- 
standing the discrepancies in plaintiffs' evi- 
deuce," gave credit to it; and observing *' ihut 
"the plaintiffs have rightly sued for the gronnd 
*' as belonging to their class, and it would be 
'* scarcely possible to bring every member of 
" the class into the suit, and moreover some of 
" them may be nnwilling to sue," decreed, on the 
30th July 1870, in favor of the plaintiffs for the 
gronnd " according to the dimensions given in 
the Commissioner's Report, with costs of suit." 
What the dimensions of it are is n6t stated, 
even in the decree. On the 22nd August 1870, 
the defendant applied for a review of the judg- 
ment, on the ground that be was absent from 
the village when the Ameen came and prepared 
the plan, which was false ; and the Ameen 
submitted this incorrect plan, taking part with 
the plaintiffs, who were rich Sowkars; but 
Mr. Platcher rejected the application. Then, 
the defendant appealed in Appeal Suit Ns. 194 
of 1070. This appeal was disposed of by Mr. 
Dawes, the late Principal Sndr Ameen of Bel- 
lary, on the 2nd March 1872. Mr. Dawes held 
that the defendant had pleaded both possession 
and enjoyment; that the plaintiffs themselves 
complained of his commencing to bnild on the 
gronnd they claimed ; that the objection taken 
in appeal, viz. : that the suit had been wrong- 
fully laid, inasmuch as the plaintiffs sued only 
to establish their title to the ground, whereas 
they should have also sued to recover, was 
sound and tenable ; and that the plaintiffs 
clearly should sue to obtain possession ; and he 
proceeded toreverse the original decree and dis- 
miss the plaintiffs' suib with costs, with however 
the reservation in favor of the Dyvachar peo- 
ple that if they chose, they could themselves, or 
by duly appointed representatives, bring nnother 
suit to establish their title and recover posses- 
sion. Upon this the plain tifis sued the defen- 
dant on the 23rd March 1B72, in Original Suit 
No. 179 of 1872, on. tho file of this Court, for 
the establishment of their title, and to recover 
possession of the same ground (but with a les- 
sened measurement, viz. : eleven yards east 
by ten yards west.) The defendant traversed 
the suit On tho Uth October 1872, Mr. 
Platcher directed the plaintiffs, that as the in- 
stitation of the suit by * only "one" instead 
of by all the members of the Dyvachar 
community was irregular, the plaintiffs should 
join all of them. This order was written by 
a Goomastah and was not signed by the 
Munsiff. Anyhow Mr. Platcher recognised 
this order, as would appear &om hifl snbseqaeni 
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proceediogs. On the 6tli November 1872, Mr. 
Platcher, observing that " the plaintiffs having 
*' failed to comply with the reqaisition of the 
" Court to incla'de in the suit the Dyvaehu' 
** ram class of the village according to the 
" Principal Sudr Ameen's decree," dismissed 
the suit with cosfs nnder Section 148 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure. If Mr. Platcher 
himself deemed that it was necessary that all 
the members of tlve Di/vachar class should be 
made parties, he should have followed the pro- 
cedure laid down in Section 73, Act VIII of 
1859. Why the plaintiffs should include others 
as co-plaintiffs, and how their failure to do so 
would justify dismissal of the suit under Sec- 
tion 148, which relates to the deianU of parties 
to produce proofs, I am at a loss to compre- 
hend. Well, to return to the subject, Mr. 
Plafcher, on the 20th December 1872, or six 
weeks afterwards, set aside his deci*ee of the 
6th November 1872, without any application 
for a review, and, on his own motion, la my 
humble opinion, this was a procedure quite un- 
warranted by law; but Mr. Platcher, in his 
" order" setting aside the decree and dii-ect- 
ing the restoration of the suit io the file, stated 
that " he was in douht as to the correctness of 
" the course pursued by him, as his judgment 
" was not passed on the records, and that he 
** resolved to set aside the same and to proceed 
" with the case." Subsequently, on the 4th 
October 1873, Mi*. Platcher recorded the same 
issues for investigation as above stated. On 
the 19th November 1873, the defendant 
challenged the plaintiffs and three of his 
witnesses belonging to the Dyvachar clasf», 
to take an oath in Doorgammah's Temple 
to the effect that the disputed ground be- 
longed to the Dyvachar class ; that they 
bad possession and enjoyment; that they built 
a platform, and that the defendant had no 
right to it. The plairitifffi' vakeel agreed to the 
proposal. On the 2l8t November 1872, the 
Court issued a commission to a copyist of the 
Court to administer oath to the plaintiffs. He 
returned the warrant of commission on the 22nd 
November 1872, reporting that the plaintiffs, 
as well as the defendant's two witnesses, had 
taken their oath in the temple. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that the Commissioner exe- 
cnted his cor^mission beyond what be was 
ordered to do. The Court did not mention in its 
warrant anything about the defendant's wit- 
nesses. From this report it would appear all the 
plaintiffs took their oath. But it was not the case 
as would appear from subsequent proceedings. 
On the 26th November, the defendant put in a 
motion stating that he had not consented to the 
plaintiffs' taking oath; that only a few of 
the plaintiffs had taken their oath ; and that 
therefore the Court might proceed with the 
examination of the witnesses. But this peti- 
tion was "rejected." On the 4th December 



1878, the Court issued another commission to 
the same copyist directing him to administer 
oaths to the other *' three plaintiffs than the 
three who had already taken their oaths." 
How the Court came to know that only three 
out of six plaintiffs had taken their oath and 
that the others had not, is a mystery. Then thai 
Commissioner reported on the 5th December, 
that the fourth and fifth plaintiffs took their oaths 
on that day, and on the 8th December the sixth 
plaintiff took his oath. 1 am perfectly convinced 
that these two reports were utterly unreliable, 
and my doubt as to the accuracy of the Com- 
missioner's reporfs has been subsequently con- 
firmed by the statements made in a petition 
voluntarily presented to me by the third plain- 
tiff, who says that on a day the first, second, 
and fifth plaintiffs took their oath (whereas 
the Commissioner reported that the first, second 
and third plaintiffs took \heir oath on that 
day), that next, third and sixth plaintiffs too^ 
their oath (whereas it appears from the Com- 
missioner's Report that fourth and fifth plain- 
tiffs were the next persons who took theii? 
oath) ; and that then the fourth plaintiff took 
his oath (whereas the sixth plaintiff lastly took 
his oath according to Commissioner's Report.) 
On the 13th December 1873, Mr. Platcher gave 
judgment for plaintiffs as sued for, with costs, 
on the ground that the plaintiffs had taken the 
required oath. Against this judgment the 
defendant preferred an appeal to the District 
Court itt forma paup&i'is, but his application ta 
appeal in formd pauperis was, owing to the 
absence of the defendant when called by tha 
District Court, struck off on the 20th February 
1874. The defendant applied to me on tha 
17th March 1875, for review of judgment* ^ 
1 gave notice t^ plaintiffs; but they failed to 
appear on the day of heai'ing of the defend- 
ant's application. Having read the records of 
the case, I admitted the application, set aside 
the decree, and ordered the re-inyestig^tion of 
the case. In the meantime the local jnrisdio* 
tion of this Court over the village in the Adoni 
Taluk, in which the disputed ground is situated, 
was transferred from this Court to that of 
Adoni. I then sent up the case to the District 
Court, which placed the suit on its file in 
Original Suit No. 52 of 1875 ; and then trans* 
ferred the suit to this Court for disposal. The 
proceedings of the case were received from 
the District Court on the 25th October, and 
the suit was filed in Original Suit No. 677 of 
1875. 

5. The following are the issues which t 
have recorded for the disposal of the case : — 

I. Whether the suit is barred by Section 
2, Act VIII of 1859 ? 

XL Whether the disputed ground is worth 
Rupees 500 ? 
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III. Whether the plaintiffs or the defend- 
ant hare the title, poaaesBion, and 
enjoyment of the gronnd in dis- 
pntep 

6. The plaintiffs and defendant examined 
each three witnesses. 

7. I have read the records of this case, and 
that of Original Suit No. 902 of 1869, and 
Appeal Sait No. 194' of 1873, as well as several 
takeeds written by the Adoni Tahsildar to 
village officers produced by the plaintiffs' first 
witness. 

8. Reasons for my granting the review are 
not wanting. The nnmerons irregnlarities above 
noticed, and tho obvious nature of the conse- 
quences of the decree that directed the demoli- 
tion of the defendant's house admittedly stand- 
ing for several years, and to retain which the 
plaintiffs had theiflselves Agreed once, are 
sufficient grounds for my setting aside my pre- 
decessor's judgment. 1 found that the review 
was necessary for the ends of justice, and to 
correct errors and omissions in the proceedings 
which have happened to the prejudice of the 
defendant's interests ; atid 1 granted the review 
on the authority of the Rulings of Madras 
High Court. (I, Vol. Rep., 164). 

9. Mr. Platcher states in his judgment 
that, **on appeal the Principal Sodr Ameen 
•* reversed the judgment and dismissed the 
** former suit on the ground that the whole of 
** the Dyvadhar people of the village had not 
" joined in the snit. He, however, left it op- 
** tional to the class to bring a fresh suit to 
** establish their title and to recover posses- 
" sion of the ground. Thereupon the plaintiffs 
" alone again sued in the present suit. At 
" first I (Mr. Platcher) dismissed the suit 
** under Section 148 of the Code of Civil Pro- 
" oedure on the ground that the Principal Sudr 
** Aroeen's requisition had not been complied 
" with, but subsequently doubting the correct- 
'* ness of the Principal Sudr Ameen's direction 
** and my (Mr. Platcher's) own proceeding, as 
*' he had not decided whether the plaintiffs 
" could sue alone or not, I replaced the suit 
« on the file." But Mr. Platcher did not decide 
the point, though it was a most essential one in 
the case. 1 do not say that 1 agree with Mr. 
Dawes in holding that plaintiffs alone could 
'not sue. In my opinion a single person can re- 
present the whole population in maintaining 
the public property. But the Principal Sndr 
Ameen took another view of the case, and his 
decision, whether right or wrong, is fihUl, (as 
no appeal was made against it) between the 
parties who should abide by it ; and I, there- 
fore, think that this snit, brought by only the 
came plaintiffs against the same defendant, is 
barred by Section 2, Act VIII of 1859. The 
former suit was a proper one, and a declaratory 
decree could have been passed as the plaintiffs 
would have had consequential relief if their 



title to the ground had been declared valid. 
But Mr. Dawes thought that that suit praying 
only for declaration of title was insufficient to 
meet their object. In the subsequent suit, Mr. 
Platcher's proceedings after he dismiased the 
suit under Section 148 (against which the 
plaintiffs neither preferred an appeal nor applied 
for review) were irregular, and could not be 
legally countenanced, as he had no anthority to 
replace the dismissed snit on his own motion. 
On the suit being replaced it was disposed of 
not on its merits, but according to a game-like 
arrangement of the parties. The defendant put 
in a motion — as to the gennineness of which he 
subsequently demurred — challenging the plain- 
tiff and three of his witnesses belonging to 
plaintiffs* creed to take oath in Doorgamma's 
temple as to the truth of the plaintiffs' allegations. 
It was the defendant's object, as it is generally 
the case, either that it would be a practical test 
of plaintiffs' sincerity, or to trifle with the repu- 
tation of plaintiffs in the estimation of the public, 
even at the hazard of losing his property ; aa, 
in the opinion of the defendant, the plaintiffs' 
testimony on solemn affirmation as administered 
in Court would not be satisfactoxy. The system 
of solemn affirmation is — according to Sir 
George Campbell, who was a barrister-at.law, 
Judge of the High Court, and lastly the Lieate- 
nant-Qovemor of Bengal— ** nothing bnt a 
farce," and to which the natives— particularly 
the rural public — never attach any degree of 
reverence. It is an evident fact, that can daily 
be seen in our Courts, that a respectable native 
would not consent to take oath in any sacred 
place as to the truth of his statement ; whereas 
lie would have no objection to give his state- 
ment on solemn affirmation in a Court of 
justice. Irrespective of religious scrnplea, it 
is deemed highly disrespectfnl to take oaths in 
temples even as to a matter of undoubted 
truth. So the defendant thought that plaintiffs 
would not take oath in the temple before the 
public, and that if they took the oath required, 
they (plaintiffri) would lose their respect in 
public estimation. In this belief the defendant 
was sadly disappointed. No one, except the 
copyist holding the commission to administer 
the oath, was present when the plaintiffs took 
their oath, and even all the plaintiffs did not 
assemble together at one time to take their 
oath in the temple. Notwithstanding the con- 
tradiction between the two reports of the Com- 
missioner, and also between those reports and 
the allegations of the third plaintiff, as to the 
fact of the plaintiffs' making oath, it may be said, 
for the sake of argument, that the plaintiffs took 
the required oath in the temple, but still the 
matter is defective in law. The Commissioner 
merely reported that the plaintiffs had the 
required oath administered to them, but sub- 
mitted no written evidence or depositions 
made by the plaintiffs as x'equired by Seo« 
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tion 10, Aefc X of 1873. So, we have not 
on tbe record the Bworo depositions of the 
plaintiffs, to use theYn conclasively against 
the defendant, nnder Section 11 of tbe said 
Act. Under these circa mstances, I am of opi« 
nion that the second sait is barred by Section 
2, Act YIII of 1859 ; that, if it is to be deem- 
ed that it is not barred, all tbe proceedings in 
this snit subsequent to the dismissal nnder 
Section 148 are illegal ; and that, if it be legal, 
the defendant's challenging the plaintififo to 
take oath as to the tmth of their claim, was 
not complied with as reqnired by law. 

10. To save the necessity of remanding the 
snit for investigation and disposal on the 
merits of tbe case, if the case is to be appealed, 
and the Appellate Court take a contrary view 
of the case^ I think it better to record my 
opinion on the remaining two issues touching 
the merits of the case. 

11. The yalne of the suit was certainly 
overrated, perhaps, to deter the defendant 
from defending the snit at a considerable cost 
beyond his means. It would appear from the 
evidence that the spot in question was valueless 
in tbe village, and the plaintiffs valued it— as 
one of their witnesses said — on the importance 
of respect which they attach to the land in 
question. The Court fees should have been 
determined under Clause 6, Art. 17 of Schedule 
II, instead of fixing it under Art. 1 of Schedule 
1 of the Court Fees Act Vil of 1870 ; for it is 
not possible to estimate at a money value the 
Bubject-matter in dispute. 

12. The plaintiffs' witnesses who were 
examined in this case were only those who 
gave testimony in plaintiffs' favor in the 
former case. Their present testimony is con- 
trary to their former statements. The state- 
ment that the disputed ground is a platform 
seems to me a new invention, as no allu- 
sion was made to it in the plaint in the 
former suit. The plaintiffs' witnesses speak 
to this platform having been "used by the Dyva- 
char class as a place of assemblage previous to 
forming procession. Theplaintiffs' first witness 
(who takes a warm interest in the plaintiffs' case, 
and who is a convicted bribe-taker) in describ- 
ing the nature of the platform and of the assem- 
blage, stated that the platform is not in good 
order, that it looks like a platform becaase large 
stones are lying around the place without any 
pial, that within the last eleven years he saw 
on one occasion that people assembled therein 
at the ** Moharam" (notwithstanding that both 
parties are Hindoos, and the suit is concei-n- 
ing religion !) that the disputed ground is not 
situated in the Dijvachar Bazaar^ but by ihe 
tide iliereof ; that there is a large rocky stone 
of a man's height between the bazaar and the 
defendant's house ; that there is no way io de- 
fendant's building direct from the bazaar, and 
that the Pyvachar processions proceed along 



the bazaar direct from west to east, and never 
turn to south, by which direction the way that 
leads to defendant's building runs. The plain- 
tiffs' 2nd witness, a Mahomedan, volunteered to 
support the plaintiffs' case, but failed in cross- 
examination. He said that he did not know 
the boundaries of the Dyvachar and Panchala 
streets ; that he believed the bazaar from west 
to east leading to the Port— and not either 
to the north or south— was the only street 
for the Dyvachar class ; that the platform waa 
in good order ; that a large rocky-stone stood be- 
tween the bnzaar and the defendant's building, 
and that there was no way to defendant's build- 
ing direct from the bazaar. The 3rd witness, a 
man belonging to the Dyvachar class, speaka 
in plaintiff^' favor. All three witnesses differ 
from each other in certain other minor points. 
The defendant's witnesses pr^ve that the defend- 
ant's building is not in the bazaar, and that the 
ground thereof has been in the possession and 
enjoyment of the defendant all along. 

13. Even if the disputed ground is situated 
in the Dyvachar Bazaar, I think neither the plain- 
tiffs nor any Dyvachar mau can restrain the de- 
fendant from erecting a dwelling house there- 
on, unless they can show a title to it I know 
by experience that, although in some villages 
and towns there are well defined street* sepa- 
rate for each of these two rival classes, there 
are still in such streets many houses belongiuir 
to persons of the opposite class. This fact may 
readily be found to exist in the town of Bellary 
Thus the fact of the defendant building a dwell-' 
ing house is in no way an offensive act, such as 
to cause an insult to the religion of others. Each 
class is forbidden only from going in procession 
in the street allotted to the opposite class. Tran- 
quillity ought not to be maintained by a sacrifice 
of liberty. Plaintiff;*' prayer to demolish the de- 
fondant's building is based on a right which is 
a mere luxury, the denial of which would not 
practically interfere with the real right of the 
plaintiffd' class. To support this view I would 
only quote the terms of tlie petition filed by 
both parties withdmwing the suit iu Oriifinal 
Suit No. 902 of J 869. There, the plaintiffs 
have consented to the retention of the defend- 
ant's house which they now seek to remove. 
Would the plaintiffs agree to the retention 
of the defendant's disputed building, had it 
been really offensive in any way to their reli- 
gion ? Certainly not. Then what is the reason 
for plaintiffs' prayer ?^I can see nothing but; 
a luxurious ambition of triumph which the 
Court's justice will not countenance at all. 

14. Under these circnmstances, I can see 
no alternative but to dismiss the suit with costs. 

This judgment may be interesting to a certain ex- 
tent, and the ratio decideridi may be sound j bnfc we 
would have been better pleased with it, if the Ian. 
gua^e were simpler, and there were not snob a labored 
attempt in it to throw dirt on one's predccogsor.— En. 
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HIGH COURT— MADRAS. 



No. 54. 



Morgan, C. J., Innes and Kindeeslet, JJ. 

Oertificate of sale — Stamp duty. 

Where the Board of Revenue referred the question 
whether sale certificates issued under Sections 
85 and 40 of Act VIII of 1865 should be 
vn-itten on stamped paper. 

Held, that such a certificate was not a conveyance, 
and was not subject to the stamp duty. 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue^ dated 
im January 1875. 

Read the following letter from W, McQUHAE, 
Esq., Collector of Madura, to J. GROSE, 
Esq., Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
dated 80th November 1874, No. 405 :— 

. I have the honor to request the Board's 
orders on the question whether certificates of 
Bale issued under Sections 35 and 40 of Act 
VIII of 1865 are to be written on stamped 
paper. I think they sliould be stamped as con- 
veyances at the^ expense of the purchaser. 



The point is a doubtful one. The Collector 
will pass an order in a case of the kind and 
submit it to the Board, who can then obtain 
an auihoritative ruling from the High Court 
niider Sections 40 and 41 of Act XVIII of 
1869. 

(A true copy and extract.) 

(Signed) H. E. STOKES, 

Acting Sub-Secretary. 



No. 1284. 

Troceedlngs of the Board of Revenue^ dated 
Uth May 1875. 

Read the following letter from W. McQUHAE, 
Esq., Collector of Madura, to H. E. STOKES, 
Esq., Acting Secretary to the Board of Reve- 
nue, dated Sayelgudi, 20th March 1875, No. 
119:— 

With reference to the Board's Proceedings, 
dated 12th January 1875, No. 54, I have the 
honor to submit translation of an order passed 
by the Acting Deputy-Collector on General 
duties, and to request an authoritative ruling 
on the question whether sale certificates issued 
under Sections 85 and 40 of Act YIII of 1865 
sbould be stamped. The order passed by the 
Acting Deputy-Collector appears to me to bo 
Trrong, 



Enclosubb No. 1. 

Translation of order issued by the Acting Deputy" 
Collector on General duties Madra^f, to the Tah' 
sildar of Madura, dated Qth March 1875. 

Read your arzi, dated March 1875, No. 161, 
sent in reply to this office order, dated SOr^h 
January last, No. 110. It appears that Ala- 
gappa Kone of Madura and others request that 
certificates should be given to them for landfi 
purchased by them in sales held under Act 
VI LI of 1865. It has not as yet been anthori« 
tatively decided whether such certificates should 
be on stamp paper or not. It appears from, 
your arzi dated 2nd September 1874, No. 540, 
to have been the praotice hitherto to issue sjioh 
certificates on unstamped paper. Continue, 
therefore, to do so till the matter is authorita- 
tively decided. The enclosures to your arzi 
under reference are herewith returned. 

(Signed) T. APPAJI ROW, 

Acting Beputy^Oollector. 

(True Translation.) 

(Signed) W. McQUHAE, 

Collector. 

The question for determination is whether 
certificates of sale issued under Sections 35 and 
40 of Act VlII of 1865 are to be written oq 
stamped paper. 

2. The Collector of Madura having been 
instructed to pass an order in a case of the 
kind, and submit it to the Board with a view 
to an authoritative ruling being obtained, baa 
decided that such sale certificates shculd be 
stamped as conveyances under Article 15, 
Schedule 1 of Act XVIII of 1869, the stamp 
duty beintc borne by the purchaser under 
Clause 4, Section 6 of the Act. 

3. The Board have held that certificates 
under Section 38, Act 
U of 1864, are not liable 
to stamp duty on the 
ground that they are not 
conveyances as shown 

by the form prescribed for such documents; 
but no form is laid down for certificates under 
Act YIII of 1865, nor does it appear from 
the Act what the e£Eect of the oertificate is, 
or how the purchaser is to enforce the right 
evidenced thereby. 

4. The High Court have ruled that sale 

certificates issued by 
Proceedings, 18th Civil Courts under Sec- 
November 1871, No. tion 259, Civil Prooe- 
1805. dure Code, are instru- 

ments declaring an in« 
tei*e8t in property, and must therefore, if the 
I value exceeds Rupees ^100, be registered, and 



Proceedings, 27th 
August 1874, No. 
2420. 
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the Inspector-General of Registration has in- 
Btracfed his subordinates to treat them as deeds 
of Fale executed by the Courts granting them. 

5. The Board are of opinion that certificates 
issued under Act VIII of 1865 are just as 
much deeds of sale and should be' treated as 
conveyances, the stamp duty being borne by 
the grantee. They concur, therefore, in the 
view expressed by the Collector. 

(True copies and extrncfc.) 

(Signed) C. A. GALTON, • 
Acting Sub-Secreta^-y. 

No. 1286. 
From C. A. GALTON, Esq., Acting Sub-Secre- 
tary to the Board of Revenue, to T. WEIH, 
Esq., Acting Registrar High Courf, Ap- 
pellate Side. 

Sir, — I am directed to request that you will 
lay the accompanying Proceedings of the Board, 
in which they have stated a case under Section 
41, Act XVIII of 1869, befpre the Honorable 
the Chief Justice and the Jndges of the High 
Court. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) C. A. GALTON, 

Acting Sub-Secretary. 

Revbkub Boaed Office,) 
Madras, lith May 1875. J 



No. 2420. 

Proceedings of the Board of Bevcniie, dated 
27th August 1874. 

Read the following letters : — 

From J. HUNTER-BLAIR, Esq., Collector of 
Madras to J. GROSE, Esq., Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue, dated 27th July 1874, 
No. 163. 

I have the honor to submit, for the orders 
of the Board of Revenue, 
• Letter dated 20th copy of a letter* from 
July 1874, No. 1008. the Deputy Collector ot 
Madras, inquiring whe- 
ther sale certificates for lands sold for arrears 
of revenue require to be stamped under Act 
XVIII of 1869. 

2. In their Proceedings dated 14th October 
1870, No. 6121, the Board declared these 
certificates to be exempt from stamp-duty 
under Article 15, Section 15 of the above Act. 
I doabt, however, if this ruling is correct 
The article referred to is limited in application, 
and refers only to those oases where bat for 



the exemption Government would have had to 
pay the stamp-duty. In the case of the sale 
certificates wiiicli fall nuder the head "con- 
veyances," the parties liable to furnish the 
stamp-paper are the persons in whoso favor 
they are executed, and not Government (vide 
Clause 4, Section 6 of the Act). I therefore 
think that the exemption does not apply. 

8. If the Board concnr with ^ me, all the 
certificates issued subsequent to 1st January 
1870, the date on which the Genei-al Stamp 
Act came into force, will have to be called in 
and stamped as in the case of the quit-rent 
indentures under G. O. dated 1st May 1874, 
No. 522, Revenue Department. 



Enclosubb No. 1. 

From R. RAGOONATHA ifOW, Deputy Col- 
lector, to J. HUNTER-BLAIR, Esq., Collec- 
tor of Madras, dated 20th July 1874, No. 
1008. 

In their Order No. 522, dated Ist May last, 
the Madras Government, oa reviewing their 
IVoceedings of 17th March last. No. 353, having 
decided that all deeds, instruments or writings 
made by or on behalf of Government should 
bear a stamp-duty, I have the honor to request 
your instructions as to the mode in which the 
instructions are to be carried out with refer- 
ence to the sale certificates granted to parties 
for lands purchased by them in auction held by 
Government for arrears of revenue. Heretofore 
these instruments were exempt from stamp-duty 
under orders of Board of Revenue No. 2 GO — 
6121, dated l4th October 1870. I beg to 
request that you will inform me if this ruling 
of the Board is still in force, and if not, whether 
these certificates are to be impressed nt the 
Stamp Superintendent's Office, and whether 
before or snbsequeut to the affixing of signature 
by the Collector. 

(True copy.) 
(Signed) J. HUNTER-BLAIR, 

Collector. 

From W. S. FOSTER, Esq., Acting Collector 
of the Godavery District, to J. GROSE, Esq., 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, dated 
Cocanada, 20th July 1874, No. 257. 

In their Proceedings of the 14th Ootober 
1870, No. 6121, the Board concorred in the 
opinion of the Collector of Madura in thinking 
that certificates of sale Issued nnder Section 38 
of Act II of 1864, fall nnder exemption 15 in 
Section 15 of the General Stamp Act No. XVIII 
of 1869, and they have accordingly cancelled 
Standing Circular Order No. 19 of 1869, which 
provided that snoh certificates mnst be stamped | 
and the expense borne by the porcbasers. 
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2. From the Board's Proceedings of the 
15th April last, No. 885, it appears that certain 
docameats executed by, or on behalf of Qovena- 
ment, are liable to stamp daty, the stamp 
thereon being payable by the grantee. I re- 
qaest the Board's instructions as to whether 
certificates of sale under Act II of 1864 should 
be drawn on stamped papers. 

A reference to the form of sale certificates 
issued under Section B8, Act II of 1804 (form 
No. 8, page 283, Board's Standing Orders) 
shows that such documente are not conveyances 
as defined by the General Stamp Act. 

8. The Board are of opinion that the ex- 
pense of providing the stamp duty leviable 
thereon, if any, would devolve upon the Govern- 
ment under Sectien 6, and that such certificates 
are, therefore, exempt under Clause 15, Section 
15 of the Act. 

(True copies and extract.) 
(Signed) C. A. GALTON, 

Acting Sub- Secretary. 

Judgment of High Court:— I9th Octaier 1875. 

Ortificates of sale, issned under Sections 35 
and 40 of Act VIII of 1865, cannot, we think, 
be regarded as conveyances subject to the 
Btamp duty. 

The certificate under Section 259 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure has, by virtue of the 
express provisions of that section, the effect of 
an instrument of transfer or conveyance. In 
the absence of any such provisioup, a certificate 
under the Act of 1865, of the fact of sale and 
other matters therein montioaed| cannot be 
converted into a conveyance. 



HIGH COURT— BOMBAY. 



lAppellaie OMl Juriidiction.} 

WkST kSD PlNHBT, JJ. 

Oitnl Procedure Code, 8eo. IS-^Declaratory Decree 
—Oonseqnential relief-Act XI of 1848-Pa/ij 
— SiMi for deelaraiion of plaintife eligibUUy 
to the office of Paiil. 

Where a plaintiff sued for a dedaration of 
his eligibaity to the office of Patil, if eleeted 
under ViC provieiom of Ad XI of 1843, he 
T^ing been obliged to sue to establUh his 
eligibiUiy in consequence of the defendmfs 



persistent denial of the plaintiff's claim to such 
eligibility, whereby the revenue authorities were 
induced to refuse to recognise it : 

Held, that the suit was cognisable by a Civil 
Court, 

Held alto, that such a suit would lie,'even when 
tlie object of it was only to enMe the plaintiff 
to influence the revenue authorities by showing 
that the Civil Court had declared him eligible 
for office as Patil. . 

Abaji 8anhrqji v. Niloji Baloji (2, Bom. H. O. 
Rep., 342) and Tesaji Apaji v. Yesaji Mhaloji 
(8, Bom. H. C. Rep., A. C. J., 35) distin- 
guished. 

a. A, 218 of 1874. 

Ningangavda Patil v. Satyangavda Patil.* 

This was a special appeal from the decision 
of N. Daniell, Acting Judge at Dharwar, revers- 
ing the decree of Shrinivas Krishna, Subordi- 
nato Judge of Gadak. 

This suit was instituted by Ningangavda for 
the purpose of establishing his right to officiate 
as Fatil of the village of KurhattL He alleged 
that he, the defendant Satyangavda, and one 
Makangavda were full brothers, and that they 
each had a right to officiate as Fatil in turn, 
but that in 1869 the defendant took objectiou 
to the plaintiff^s right so to officiate, iu con- 
sequence of which objection the revenue autho- 
rities refused to recognise his claim to the 
Patilship. The defence chiefly was the denial 
of the plaintiflTs right to the Patilship, and 
that the action could not be maintained in the 
Civil Court, as the power to nominate to the 
office of Patil when not exercised by tlie sharers, 
was vested absolutely in the Collector. The 
Subordinate Judge, Rav Saheb Shrinivas Krish- 
na, held the plaintiflTs claim proved, and de- 
clared him entitled to officiate as Patil, as 
prayed for. In appeal, however, that decision 
was reversed by Mr. Daniell, on the preliminary 
ground that such an action was not main- 
tainable in the Civil Court. 
He observed : — 

•• The first point for decision is :— Has this 
Court or the lower Court jurisdiction in this 
matter ? This action is for a declaratory decree 
that the plaintiflfis entitled to officiate as Paiil 
of his village, and the Vakil for the respondent 
(plaintiff) represents that the consequential 
relief derivable from the decree sought will 
be a revision by the revenue authorities of 
their order refusing to recognise his right. It 
is not disputed by the appellant (defendant) 
that the respondent is a sharer in the watan, 

• " Bepublished from XI, Undrat Jwrist, p. U.**^ 
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althoagh there i» a def^ial that he has a right 
by origin to a specific share in the property, 
according to the appellant and other near 
relatives, the respondent having been adopted 
by a distant member of the famil}', whose share 
is less than the share of the appellant. • • • 
The Collector's order is Exhibit No. 60 in 
evidence ; from is I guther that the Collector 
rejects the respondent's claim to officiate, not 
on the groaiid that be does not beloug to the 
tvalandar family, bat on the ground that he has 
never officiated. • • • I cannot see that any 
consequential relief can accrue npon a decree 
in accordance with the plaint. The Vakeel for 
the respondent wishes me to try and decide the 
question of adoption, but this is not a qaestion 
at i-isue an affecting the title to officiate, and I 
mast decline to entertain it. I mast follow 
the raliugs in Yesajl Apffji v. Yesaji Mhaloji* 
and Abaji v. Niloji,f Were the sait to estab- 
lish a right to share in the watan which had 
been ignored, consequential relief might follow 
a favourable award ; but it has never been 
denied that the respondent is a sharer, and 
any decision of mine according to the terms 
of the, plaint would not advance the respond- 
ent's clair a to officiate. I must decide on the 
issue that this Court and the lower Court have 
not jurisdiction. The decree of the lower 
Court is reversed, and the claim is dismissed 
with costs." 

TIjo special appeal was argued before West 
and Pinhey, J. J., on the 16th November 1874. 

Janardhan Sal-Jiaram Qadgil for the appel- 
lant : —The sole quention is whetjier a Civil 
Court has jurisdiction in such a case. The 
cases cited by the District Court do not apply, 
as they relate only to Vudil, which is not 
recognised by Act XI of 1843. The right to- 
sue for such u declaration as is now sought 
has been recognised by this Court: — R. A. 
No. 57 of 1871 (YeUappagavda v. Ningava\ 
decided IBih March 1H72, by Melvil and 
Koiuball, J. J. ;J R. A. No. 72 of 1871 {Nun^ 

• 8 Bom. H. C. Rep. L, C. J. 35. f 2 Idem, 342. 

X The following extracts from tue judgment of the 
Cuart bear ou the poiut : — ^ 

**lt is proved, aud is, iudood, admitted, that the' 
plaintiff is an uquai sharur wiih the first defeudaat, 
aud there is nuthiug iu the evideuce to rebut the 
presumpuoa arising^ from this eqoalitj, or lo pro7e the 
fii'St defendant's exuludive right to officiate. It ap- 
pears that until recennly the Inaiadar appointed any 
sharer in the watan whj paid him the highest naza^ana. 
Under this system, the plaintitF has occasionally been 
appointed. There is, therefore, no proof of auy re- 
cognised family custom, by virtue of whioh the elder 
branch of the family lau alone officiated. 

*' We think that the plaintiff should hare a deolara- 
tory decree that. the first .defendant's branch of the 
family has not any exclusive right to officiate, and that 
^he plalu;iff Id eiitiiled, as an equal shaiur with the i 



gangavda v. Malafagavda)^ decided 17tb June 
1872 by Lloyd and Kemball, J. J. ;* R. A. No. 
73 of lb71 (Venkiesh v. Shivsangappa)^ decided 
24th June 1872, by Lloyd and Kemball, J. J. ;t 
and R. A. No. 74 of 1873 {Hanmanigavda v. 
Mliivangavda), decided 2l8t September 1874, 
by West and Nanabhai Haridas, J. J.^ , 

[West, J., referred to Sadat Alikhan t. 
Khajeh Abdid Oani,]^ 

BJdvshanhar Qovindram for the respondent : — 
The decisions cited for the plaintiff were passed 
before Act XXIII of 1871 came into operation. 

first defendant, to any privileges which Act XI of 1873, 
or any other Act defining the rights of sharers in such 
watana, confers npon the sharers, including the right to 
officiate as Patil if duly appointed. We cannot give 
him a more definite decree than this, for we cannot 
compel the Collector to recognise the nomination t>f 
the plaintiff by the sharers, should such nomination be 
made, nor to appoint him if the sharers should make no 
nomination." 

* The part of the judgment bearing on the question 
ia as follows : — 

"With respect to the second issue, it has been 
foaud by the lower Court that the plaintiff is entitled 
to an eight annas' share of the watan, and this finding 
is not now questioned, and as the right to offioiato 
as Patil naturally appertains to the watan, and it haa 
not been shown that the first defendant enjoys any 
special privilege to officiate in perpetuity to the exclu- 
sion of other sharers, we consider that we are justified 
in granting the declaratory order sought for, though it* 
is not the province of this Court in any way to control 
the power of appointment which the Collecior pOi>3CS- 
ses under Act XI of 1843." 

' t The material part of the judgment ia the following:— 

" It is not denied that the plaintiff is in possesoion of 
th9 lands appercaining to the Patilship, and as the 
light to officiaDO as Fatil is incidental to the possession 
of the watan, aud the defendant has failed to show any 
exclusive right to officiate in the office, he is, we find, 
entitled to the declaratory decree sought for, and we, 
therefore, reverse the decree of the Court below, and 
declare the plaintiff entitled to officiate as FaHl^ 
though this decree will not in any way affect the 
power of the Collector under Act XI uf 1843.*' 

{ The following ia the judgment :— 

** West, J. :— The position of the plaintiff as a member 
of a wata/ndar Ikmily is admitted. The presumption 
with reference to suoh a family ia that all the membwa 
of all the branches have a right to their turns of office 
iu succession. This presumption in the present ease is 
not rubutted by the long tenure of office by the father 
of delendant No. 1, because such a tenure of office was 
not inconsistent with the right of the plaintiff's branch 
to take the duties in their turn. It is not proved that 
the office descended even for one generation exclusively 
iu the branch to which defendant No. 1 belongs: aU 
that appears is that he has come in after his father, 
and hia succession ia disputed. The selection of hia 
father by the them Inamdajr in 1817 proves nothing 
in favour of an exclusive right confined to his branch ; 
it was quite consistent with the existence of those 
rights diffused throughout tho family, which generally 
subsisted, and which the British Government made the 
basis of. the arrangements provided for by Act XI 
of 18X3. We, therefore, confirm the decree of the 
Assiaiaut Judge with co^ts," 

§ 11 Beng. L. Rep. 337 (F. C) 
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Sections 3 and 4 of that Act prevent salts 
BTioh as this being entertained. 

PiNHiT, J. : — We are of opinion that the 
District Court was in error in refusing to con- 
sider this claim on its merits on the gronnd 
that the Civil Court has no jurisdiction over the 
subject-matter of this suit. The cases cited by 
the District Court in support of its judgment, 
Ahaji Sankrqji BhotisU v. NUcji Balqji Bhanele^ 
and Yesaji Apaji Patxl v. Tesaji Mhalojif are 
not in point. In both those suits the plaintiffs 
sought to be declared VadU, or elder among 
the holders of a Paiilhi watan, but as the posi- 
tion of VadU amongst waiandara is not re- 
cognized by Act XI of 1848, and, therefore, 
a declaration by the Court as to who is Vadil 
among a family of watandar Patil would not in 
any way entitle a person to claim the o£ce 
of PaUl to the exclusion of other members of 
the family, nor even establish any preference in 
bis favour, the Court, in both the cases cited, 
declared that the claim would not lie, as upon 
such declaration no consequential relief could 
be given. The ground of the decision, so far as 
the claim was brought for the purpose of 
influencing the Collector, is very particularly 
noticed in the earlier of the two cases, that 
in the 2nd volume. 

The claim of the plaintiff in the present case 
is altogether different. In this case, the plain- 
tiff seeks to get a decree, declaring his eligi- 
bility to the office of Patil^ if elected under the 
provisions of Act XI of 1843 ; and he has been 
obliged to sue to establish his eligibility, 
because his claim to be eligible has been 
persistently denied by the defendant, and the 
objections taken by the defendant have induced 
the revenue authorities to refuse to recognize 
bis eligibility. That such a suit is cognizable by 
a Civil Court has been repeatedly recognized by 
the decisions of this Court (it is only necessary 
to refer to Special Appeal 57 of 1871, decided 
13th March 1872, and Regular Appeal 73 of 
1871, decided 24th June 1872, and Regular 
App^ 74 of< 1873, decided 2l8t September 
1874) : and that such a suit will lie» even when 
abe object of it is only to enable the plaintiff 
toinfloence the revenue authorities by showing 
that he has been declared by the Civil CouH 
eligible for office as Pattly is further supported 
by the remarks made by their Icmlships of the 
Privv Coundl in Sadat Alikhan v. Khajeh Abdul 
Oant. 

We, therefore, reverse the decree of the Dis- 
trict Court, and remand the case to the District. 
Court for retrial on its merits. Costs to follow 
the final decision. 

Decree reversed and ease remanded. 
—Bomlay High Court Reports^ Vol. XI, p. 232. 

• 2 Bom. H. C. Eep. 8«2. 
1 8 Idm, A, C. J. 86. 



HER MAJESTY'S PRIVY COUNCIL. 



[OuDH Case.] 
Mortgage — SuJb'martgage^Original mortgagor*s 
right to redeem. 

A mortgaged a taluka to B. B died, and (7, his 
widoWt sub-mortgaged it to D. The original 
mortgage was of an usufruetory nature^ and 
contained a clause giving A power to redeem. 
The question was whether D, who loas in pos- 
session^ claimed under B^ or as a stranger. 
The evidence went to show that the alleged sub^ 
mortgage was a fact, and I) did not prove thai 
he obtained possession in any other way. 

Held, that D had asserted, but not proved, his 
title wider B ; and that A had a right to re* 
deem the taluka; the usufruct of the land 
being set off against the interest paid. 

Judgment of the Lords of the Judicial Com* 
mittee of the Privy Council on the appeal of 
Eajah Ameer Hussun Khan v. Mukhdoom Singh 
and others, from the Court of the Judicial 
Commissioner of Ondh, delivered 25th June 
1875. 

Present. 

Sir James W. Colvilb. 
Sir Barnes Peacock. 
Sir Montague £. Smith. 
Sir Robert P. Collier. 



This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Judicial Commissioner of Ondh, which affirmed 
the judgments of the Assistant Commissioner, 
and of the Officiating Commissioner who heard 
the case on appeal from the Assistant Commis- 
sioner. 

The suit was brought by Mukhdoom Singh, 
Mohun Singh, and Esree Singh against the 
Rajah Ameer Hussun Khan to redeem taluka 
Rawapoor, which they alleged had been mort- 
gaged to one Oomrao Singh for Rupees 3,067, 
i^nd after his dealih had got into the possession 
of the Rajah Nawaht Ali Khan in consequence 
of a sub-mortgage from the widow of Oomrao 
Singh. The defendant (the present appellant) 
is the son of the Rajah Nawab Ali Khan, and his 
case appears to be that the Rajah was in posses- 
sion from a period prior to the settlement in 
1858; that in that year he was admitted as 
talukdar to the taluk, and he claims to hold it 
free of any claim on the part of the original 
mortg^agors. 

That the respondent, Mohun Singh, was en- 
titled to the taluk| and mortgaged it to Oomrao 
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Sin^b, is not disputed in the present appeal, 
nor was it dispated in the Goarts below. The 
mortgage made to Oomrao Singh is of the 
English date of July 1846. It is a usnfructory 
mortgage of a very formal and precise kind, and 
states that Mohnn Singh, the son of Partab 
Singh, mortgaged the taluk to Thskoor Oomrao 
Singh for the sum of Rupees 3,067, and fixes the 
amount of interest at "Rupees three and two 
annas per cent, per month/' The mortgage also 
states that possession had been delivered to the 
mortgagee, and it contains this clause: — "I 
'* moreover agree that whenever I badisposed to 
** redeem, I engage to repay every fraction of 
** a pie of the principal and interest in a lamp 
" sum, at the time when crops are not standing 
" on the grround, at the end (fallow portion of 
" the agrioaltural year) of the month of Jeith, 
" and then have the estate redeemed." 

It appears to be clear that the mortgagee, 
Oomrao Singh, was pat into possession. It is 
admitted that, as against Oomrao Singh, the 
right to redeem has been in no way foreclosed 
or barred, and the qaestion, and the only qaes- 
tion in this case, upon the merits, is wliether 
the Rajah Nawab AH Khan came in under the 
mortgagee's title, or whether he came in as 
a sirauger to it, so that he can hold the estate 
by virtue of title or pof^session against both the 
mortgagor and the original mortgagee. The 
Asfiistant Commissioner and the Officiating 
Commissioner have found as a fagt that there 
was a sub-mortgage from the widow of Oomrao 
Singh to Rajah Nawab Ali. It is said that they 
have found this fact upon insafficient evidence. 
Undonbtedly the evidence is slight, but tlpon a 
review of it, and giving fall weight to the con- 
siderationa which have been presented by the 
r learned counsel for the appellant, their lord- 
ships think that there is enough, in the absence 
of the proof which might have been expected 
from the defendant, to show that he did obtain 
possession in some way under the original 
mortgagee, either by a sub-mortgage, or by 
some arrangement with the widow of Oomrao 
Singh. 

That the claim to treat the Rajah as a mort- 
gagee was not put forward for the first time 
after the settlement, is clear from a petition, 
dated the 12th Jane 1856, of Mohan Singh. 
** After the usual petitionary address the peti- 
"tiouer states that the estaite of Rawapoor, 
" d^c, the petitioner's ancestral lande^ pro- 
"perty, was mortgaged to Rajah Nawab Ali 
*' Elhan, and at the time the settlement was in 
" progress" — that is, the settlement before the 
mutiny — " the Court ordered the petitioner to 
'* arrange for the payment of the redemption 
** money." That, of course, is no evidence that 
there was such a mortgage ; but it is proof thai 
the case upon which the plaintiffs *now rely was 
put forward at this early period. The petitioui 
no doubt| does not state that the mortgage was 



to Oomrao Singh, and that by sub-mortgage 
the laud got into the possession of Nawab AU 
Khan ; but it sufficiently shows that it was 
then contended that in some way the Rajah 
held as mortgagee. 

In the present snit the evidence consisted of 
two depositions of witnesses given at the time 
of the settlement, and of the evidence of one of 
the plaintiiTs. The deposition of An\jad Ali, 
who was the vakeel of the Rajah Nawab Ali 
Khan at the settlement, has been mainly relied 
on by the Courts below. It set»ms &at the 
Rajah was at that time a minor, and that his 
estate was under the care of the Comoiissioner. 
This deposition has the character of a state- 
ment of claim on the part of the minor Ri^ah ; 
and treating it in that way, it certainly affords 
evidence that at that time the claim of the 
Rajah to a settlement was* put on the ground 
that he was mortgagee. The statement in the 
deposition is this: — ''The villages of Koom- 
"hurya and Mahurya were mortgaged by 
'' Hoolas and Moonno Sipgh to Oomrao Singh, 
''Talakdar of Rihar, whose widow, after his 
" death either in 1254 or 1255 Fusly, re-mort- 
'* gaged them, along with the taluka of Rawa« 
" poor, to my master. The deed of mortgage 
"is i|i my possession, and the amount is therein 
*' mentioned. I do not remember the exact 
" amount ; and ever since the re-mortgage we 
" have continued in possession." The Rajah 
was in possession. The vakeel had to account 
for his possession, and this is the statement 
which he gives, and upon which it appears that 
action was taken; for in 1264 Fusly, accord- 
ing to this man's statement., the lease was 
executed in favour of the Rajah. There is 
a deposition of Duryao Singh, Oanoongoe of 
Tehsil Biswan, to the same effect; but that 
cannot be regarded as legitimate evidence^ 
because it is not shown that the man was dead, 
and he certainly did not stand in the relation 
of agent to the Rajah. 

Then there is the positive evidenoe of one of 
the plaintiffs who was examined in the present 
suit) Esree Singh, who is the g^ndson of 
Mohuu Singh. He says:— "In 1254 Puslj 
" Mohun Singh mortgaged the estate in ques- 
"tion to Oomrao Singh for 3,067 Rupees. 
" One year after the date of the mortgage he 
"died. He was Talnkdar of Rihar. His 
" widow mortgaged it to Rajah Nawab Ali 
" Khan for 5,200 Rupees in 1256 Fusly. Ever 
"since, up to Uie annexation, he held. No 
" term for redemption was fixed." 

The original mortgage being beyond dispute, 
and there being this evidence that the Rajah 
held under •a sub-mortgage, an answer vras 
certainly called for on the part of the Rajah ; 
and the answer he gives appears to be entirely 
nnsatisfactory. He does not rely upon mere 
possessioni and say, I got in as a trespasser, and 
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am entitled to hold the falnk by vtrfcne of 
possession and protected by the Statute of 
Limitations ; bnt he sets np an affirmative title 
that the chnckladar leased it to him, and be 
has entirely failed to prove that title. He has 
asserted, bnt has not proved it. Their lord- 
ships think therefore that, nnder the cironm- 
Btances, they cannot say that the two Com- 
missioners, who fonnd the facts, were wrong in 
coming to the condasion that the Rajah did 
bold the taink by some title derived from 
the original mortgngee; and, that being so, 
they think that the iadgment of the Jwlicial 
Commissioner npon the main question shonld 
be supported. ]Mr. Capper, the Judicial Com- 
missioner, who first heard the special appeal, 
Coffered from the Commissioners below, think- 
ing the evidence was insufficient; but upon 
review, Mr. Currie came to the opposite con- 
dasion. Therefore* three Commissioners in 
Oudh have thonght that this evidence was 
sufficient. 

What has just been said disposes of the main 
question in tSbe case. 

Then another question ariscR, whether the 
decree of the Judicial* Commissioner should 
stand with respect to the iuterest. It is im- 
material to inquire whether the Judicial Com- 
missioner had power to vary the decree of the 
officiating Commissioner in the way he has 
done, since their lordships have the whole 
record before them npon general appeal, and 
may direct the right order, if this be not 
thb right one. Upon the construction of the 
original mortgage to Oomrao Singh, which 
must govern this question, it appears to them 
that the usufmct was to be set against the 
interest, and that it was not the intention 
of the parties that the mortgagee should have 
both the usufruct of the property and be paid 
interest at the stipulated rate of 43 per cent, 
from the time of the mortgage down to the 
period of redemption. It would require very 
dear words to induce their lordships to put 
snch a construction npon the deed. (See on 
this point a judgment of this tribunal, Beth 
SeeUxram and another agiainst Argomi Singh^ 
delivered on the I9th February 1874.) If it 
had been shown that the usnfrnct would not 
have amounted to the stipniated iuterest, other 
questions would have arisen, and possibly an 
account might have been, decreed ; but Mr. 
Cowie, on the part of the appellant, has ex- 
erdsed a wise discretion in desiring that the 
matter should remain, if their lordships ipirere 
of opinion that he waa not entitled both to the 
interest and the usufruct, where the Judicial 
Commissioner has placed it^ so far as this 
daim to interest is concerned. 

In the result their lordships will humbly 
advise Her Majesty to affirm the decree ap- 
pealed from, and to dismiss this appeal, with 
costs. 



CIRCULAR ORDER OF THE BOARD 
OF REVENUE. 



No. XXI. 



Si'AXoiNO No. 530-4. 

Destruction op Spoilt Stamps. 

Proceedingft nf the Board of Reaenue, dated 
2m November 1875,* No, 3,240. 

Standing Ordkr No. XXXIII of 1874 \h 
hereby cancelled, and SUndinj? Order No. IE 
of 1874 revived. The procednre preFcribed by 
the latter order in rcpfard to the destraction of 
spoilt stamps should be strictly observed. 



OFFICIAL PAPER. 



Salt Culture in thk South op Francb. 

Proceedings of the Madras Goveniment, Beventie 
Department^ 26th September 1875. 

Read the following Proceeding's of the Board 
of Revenue, dited 30th June 1875, No. 
1804:— 

Read the following letter from Snrgeon J. J. Xi. 
RATION, M.O., Madras Army, to C. A. 
GALTON", Esq., Acting Sub- Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue, dat.e»i Madius, 4th 
March 1875. 

I HAVE the honor to inform you that, pur- 
suant to instructions contained in the Proceed- 
ings of the Madnis Government, Ro venue De- 
partment, dated 30th October 1874, received 
by me on the 28th December, 1 wei\t to the 
India Office ou the Slst December to make 
inquiries, and applied also, by letter on the 
same date, to the Under-Secretary of State for 
India for the credentiala to enable me to visit 
with facility the salt manufact'>ries in the south 
of Pi-ance.* 

2. I found on inquiry at the India Office 
that no previous intimation had been received 
there on the subject of my visit, and that it 
would take more .than a week to obtain the 
necessary credentials from France. Under the 
circumstances, although my privilege leave 
^ould not expire until the 31st January, and 
although in any case the time of my departure 
had not yet arrived, I determined to proceed at 
once to the south of France, and commence 
work either with or without the credentials as 
best I could. The brief interval at my disposal 
to vlait the salt-pans and travel to India before 
the 28tb February seemed to me to necessi^te 
prompt action. 1 left Loudoui therefore, ou 
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the Tnorning«of the 3rd January, and making 
inqnines by the way, reached Monfcpellier, the 
head-qnArters of the salt manufaotnring iudnstry 
on t}ie Mediterranean Coast, on the 7th January. 
Soon after my arrival, I upplied personally i-o 
M. Mion, Elepresentative of the Compagnie des 
8aUH8 du Midi Societi Anonyme, proprietors of 
the most extensive and best condticted of the 
salt concerns on the south coast of France, and 
from him learnt as follows :— 

8. The French Government do not make 
their qwn or any salt. There are a large 
number of salt manufactories on the Mediter- 
ranean Const, and a yet larger number of small 
ones on the Biscayen Coast, possessed by indi- 
viduals or by ctJmpanieB aa private property. 
These make as much Fait as they can without 
rextriction or interference on the purt of 
Government, but, for every ton of salt they sell 
in France, they have to pay the Government 
a droit or tax of one hundred francs. To ensure 
the due collection of the.^Ax, Government re- 
qiiii^es that the Halt-pans be arranged and the 
halt stored in a manner to enable the Customs 
officers eflfttCtually t^ guard against smuggling 
and fraud. The Government itself maintains 
a guard of Douaniers at the pans, whose duty 
it is, afi in India, to prevent contraband, and to 
weigh or assist at the weighing of all suit 
delivered for home or inland consumption, and 
observe the amount. The tax is collected 
accordingly. It is interesting to note that these 
Customs officials are chosen from the army; 
that none but soldiers who have received a good 
conduct badge are eligible ; and that the raie of 
pay in the Customa De^^rtment is higher than 
iu the army. No tax is levied on export salt. 

4. Having ascertained that the French Go- 
vernment bad nothing to do with the actual 
conduct of salt manufacture in France, I com- 
menced my inquiries at once, without hesitation, 
without the credentials. I represented the 
niatter to M. Mion, to whose great courtesy 
I here very thankfully testify my indebtedness, 
and was told by him, in reply, that he would do 
everything iu his power to facilitate my work. 
In fact, a day was appointed for visiting the 
salt-works of Le Perrier and Aignes Morten, 
adjoining manufactories situated about two 
hourV railway journey from Montpellier, and 
on the 1 1th January, as agreed on, accompanied' 
.by M. Mion, junior, from the office, M. Alfred 
Gervais, Chief Inspecting Eugineer, and M. 
Espinaski, Engineer in charge of the works, 
I went down to Aigues Mortes. I must here 
return my best thanks to these gentlemen for 
their undeviatii|g kindness and solicitous atten- 
tion to afford me every information during 
the two days, the greater part of which they 
were good enough to spend with me plodding 
through the salt-pans. 

. 5. - Before alluding further to Aignes Mortes, 
I will sketch th^ anrangemeat of Uiis report. 



First, I may mention that I had no difficulty 
whatever in viniring .the French salt-works* 
except the difficulty of finding them out and 
getting at them in out-of-the-way localities. 
M. Mion very kindly gave me letters of re- 
oommendaticm to the agents in charge of 
the other important stations belonging to his 
company^ and at those salt-works belonging to 
private individuals that I visited, I encountered 
always the most obliging civility. I will first 
name the salt-works that I visited, with dates 
and a few brief remurks concerning their 
position and importance, without describing 
them in detail, as they ai*e so much alike that 
their several descriptions would be neither 
useful nor interesting. Theu I will describe the 
French system of salt manufacture as a whole. 
Afterwards, I will take up each part of the 
manufacturing arrangements, and examine, in 
detail, into its uses, construction, <Sbo. Finally, 
I will compare the French system with ours, 
and suggest such improvements in our method 
as the comparison may seem to indicate. 

6. The adjoining salt-works of Le Perrier 
and Pecoais, the latter commonly called Aiguea 
Mortes, are situated close by the Mediterranean, 
at the southern edge of the Department Gard ; 
they were visited by me on the 11th and 12th 
January^ Both of thcHC works are situated on 
a Fanily portion of the Mediterranean shore, 
which is lower than the sea-level on an average 
by eighteen inches. They are surrounded by' 
embankments, about six feet in height, both to 
protect them from the not infrequent risings of 
the Rhone and from the sea ; fur although the 
sea is tideless, its water-level often mounts two 
feet or more on this coast during the prevalence 
of westerly and southerly gales. The extent of 
embankment may be inferred from the fact that 
Le Perrier occupies a surface of 203 acres, and 
that the Aigues Mortes Salt-works extend un- 
interruptedly over a belt of ground ten miles 
long by four broad on the average. Sea- 
water, which here on the Mediterranean Coast 
has a density equal to 3*5^ 6eaum6, is brought 
to the pans in a large navigable canal nine f^et 
in depth at the works, and usually about twelve 
feet deep on the bar. Its depth varies; bat 
it is not liable to be blocked up with sand or 
flooded with fresh water. The same canal, 
where it enters the works, is furnished with 
a look, the top of which is flush with the 
embankments, partly to regulate th^ admission 
of water and partly to keep out floods. Sub- 
soil brine marking 12^ Beaam6 is found abun- 
dantly at about three feet from the surface, but 
is not made use of in salt manufacture. Fresh 
water, for the use of the work-people, ^., is 
obtained at a depth of 150 feet, and brought 
to the surface by means of Artesian wells. It 
was ascertained, ^hen. sinking these wells, that 
the soil on which the pans rest is pui*e sand to a 
depth of forty yards. About fifty Customs 
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officials at ten different points or stations patrol 
and gnard these works. They are the most 
important sftlt-works in the south of Fmnce. 

7. On the 16th of Jannarj I visited the 
salt-pans of Le Berre abont fifty miles north- 
east of Marseilles in the Department Bonches- 
dn- Rhone. These works are sitnated on a 
sandy promontory on the north or mainland 
side of the Etang-dn-Berre. The Etang-dn- 
Berre is an enorroons shallow estnary, occupy- 
ing a surface of 143 pqnare miles, formed by 
two mountain ranges which run oat from the 
mainland about twenty miles, inclining to- 
wards each other in their course, so as to form 
a semi-circular sea-basin girt in by hills ; the 
hills do not meet, however, but Jeave an open- 
ing or sea-gate between them, so small as to be 
invisible from the shore. Na morons streams 
and rivers, the mouths of the Rhone, discharge 
into this estuary ; its outlet being siuall as 
described, it follows that the water must be 
weak ; in fact, it never exceeds 2^ Beaum6 in 
strength. The works are at a lower level than 
the sea ; they are surrounded by embankments 
to prevent inundation, and water 'flows into 
them naturally from the lake through canals 
provided with sluice-gates. There are a great 
number of salt manufactories round the lake, 
of which those called Le Berre are the most 
extensive. They are five miles long by abont 
three miles broad, and are probably the most 
important works in Provence ; the manager, 
who showed me round these pans, obtained a 
Silver Medal for salt at the Paris Exhibition of 
1856. He g^ve me some specimens of the 
identical salt which gained the prize, which I 
have much pleasure in forwarding to the Board.' 
It is hard, firm, heavy, dry, translucent, and 
rings with a metallic sound. 

8. On the 19th January, I visited the salt- 
works known as Les Vieux Salins d'Hy^i*es, 
belonging to the Compagnie dn Midi in the 
Department Yar. These works are seven or 
eight miles in circumference, and are about the 
largest in the department. As usual, they are 
on sandy soil below the sea-level, and surround- 
ed by protecting embankments. The em- 
bankments are raised to keep out sea incnr- 
sions, no fresh water inundations being to be 
feared here as in the neighbourhood of the 
Rhone. Sea- water, averaging 8*5^ Beaum^ in 
density, flows naturally to the pans through 
canals cut from the sea at different points. A 
navigable canal traverses the works : there is 
good anchorage for shipping in the vicinity, 
and they enjoy perhaps the largest ahari of the 
salt export trade in the province. 

9. On the 21st January, I visited the Salins 
des Pecheurs or Salins Neuf; Compagnie de 
M. G-irard, on the Toulon oi^ west side of the 
last station, and about seven miles from Toulon. 
Thie is also an extensive and important salt 
■Mmufaotorj, chiefly engaged ia the export 



trade. I had cause to admire here the extent 
and completeness of the mechanical arrange- 
ments for tacilitating salt transport and storage, 
the position of the crystallising beds with refer- 
ence to the platforms, the conatruction of the 
latter, the use of tramways, piers, &c. When 
describing these parts of the French system, I 
will keep the Salins Neuf before me as a model. 
In other respects these pans do not differ ia 
any way from those last mentioned. 

10. On the 26th January, 1 visited the salt- 
pans of Martigues, Bouches-du-Rhone, about 
two hours' railway journey from Marseilles. 
There are numerous salt-works scattered round 
Martigues on the borders of creeks running 
towards the Etaug-du-Berre. They are com- 
paratively small and possess no features of 
special interest. The one which I examined 
most attentively belonged to M. Joseph Dul. 
It resembles in all reipects those already 
noticed. 

11. On the 27th January, in consequence of 
information I received from a salt trader at 
Marseilles, I visited the salt-pans of Le Fos, 
rather inaccessibly situated on the sea or outer 
edge of the eastern chain of hills enclosing (he 
£tang-du-Ben*e. I was informed that the best 
salt obtainable in France was made there. 
When I arrived, I found workmen busily em* 
ployed iu removing a thick incrustjttion of 
calcic sulphate from the condenser's floors, 
preparatory to commencing manufacture. The 
manager, who accompanied me, kindly pre- 
sented me with a fragment of tha crystalline 
gypsum so removed. He also gave me a speci- 
meu of salt manufactured the previous year. 
These specimens are herewith forwarded to thm 
Board. I could discover no teason why salt 
should be made better here i*han elsewhere, 
unless it be owing to the fact which I noticed, 
that there is less sand and more clay in the soil 
here than at the other stations I visited. This 
is the last station that I had time to visits 
as I loft Marseilles for Madras on the 31st 
January. At no station had I an opportunity 
of seeing manufacturiug operations actually in 
progress. 

12. A French saline, such as I have seen it 
and heard it described, consists essentially of 
a large tract of waste shore-land, fifteen to 
twenty square miles in area, at a lower level 
than the neighbouring sea, protected from inun- 
dation and cultivated for salt. The salt-pans 
are divided into Pariie Exterieur^ Partie Inte* 
rieur, Avant Pieces, Tables Salant, and Reser- 
voirs, which I will call for the future in this re- 
port, outer condensers, inner condensers, finish- 
ing condensers, ct^stallising or salt-beds, and re- * 
servoirs, respectively. There are also platforms, 
<kc., which need not be noticed as yet. The 
condensers and reservoirs occupy 78 per cent, 
of the evaporating surface, the salt-bed th^ 
rsBudmng 22 per otab A oaniJ bri&ga brin 
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from the sea or estnarj, as the case may be, to 
the works, and first to the outer condensers, 
into which it flows natarally, as they are at 
a lower level than the sea. At the commence- 
ment of manafacture brine is retained, spread 
out in a thin sheet in the first system of con- 
densers for seven or eight days, nntil ifc reaches 
8^ Beanm6 in strength. It is then passed into 
the inner condensers, generally also by natural 
gravitation. Here the brine, still spread oat 
shallowly, is allowed to evaporate nntil it 
reaches abont 18^ Beanro6. Then it is pumped 
up to the finishing condensera, and is passed 
slowly from one to another of these nntil it 
reaches the salt- beds, its passage being so regu- 
lated that it shall mark 25^ Beauml by that 
time. These prelimiuaries take about fifteen 
days. The brine from the finishing condensers 
is allowed to gravitate into the salt-beds, which 
are filled to a depth of about ten inches, and 
replenished from time to time during salt 
formation with additional brine, so as to 
secure that its strength shall not at any time 
exceed 29^ Beaum6. This continues until 
a bed of salt about two inches in thickness has' 
formed, when the bitterns are drawn off for the 
supply of some less advanced bed, and the salt 
is collecfed by means of wooden shovels in the 
dry state. The whole duration of manufacture 
from first to last is about five months, that is, 
from April to August or September. The time 
allowed for salt crystallisation on the beds is 
three months. 

13. The condensers are not arranged in 
concentric circles surrounding the salt-beds, 
'nor in rejir^lar progression towards them, as 
might perhaps be supposed from their names 
and the foregoing description. Such an arrange- 
ment is seldom or never practicable without 
going to great expense. Simply natural un- 
dulations of ground are made use of in salt 
manufacture in the best way that their cir^ 
oumstances will allow. A site possessing the 
requisite qualifications having been selected, 
a large portion of it, and that at the highest 
level, is apportioned off to the outer con- 
densers. As all alluyial deposits or silted 
sands have a slope in one direction or 
another, and the outer condensers extend 
over two or three linear miles of ground, the 
whole of the tract that they comprise is 
never at the same level. They are divided, 
therefore, by cross bunds iiito communicating 
compartments, and sea* water is admitted first 
into that which is at the highest level, and 
thence flows to the lowest. If the con- 
formation or slope of the ground will allow of 
it, as it often does, the inner conden^ers, which 
also occupy a large tract of ground, begin 
where the outer end. They are also divided 
into compartments through which the brine 
flows from the highest to the lowest. Arrived 
at the lowest inuer condenser after windiag 



about from the sea, from one compartmant 
to another, a long sinuous tract in which 
every variation in level has been taken ad- 
vantage of, the brine has usually reached the 
lowest level in the whole saline or salt-work. 
From here, then, it is pumped up to the first 
compartment of the smaller system of finishing 
condensers, probably at the same level or at a 
higher level than the first outer condenser, 
whence it gravitates to the li^t compart- 
ment, and so on to the salt-beds which are on 
a slope, so that the brine can flow from one to 
another from first to last, or, by means of a 
channel, can pass by nearer beds and fill those 
fui'ther off. Sometimes the brine has to be 
pumped up from the last outer to the first 
inner condenser, and sometimes, though not so 
often, as these two parts together occupy a 
comparatively small space, from the last finish- 
ing condenser to the first salt- bed. 

14. The floors of . the condensers are not 
prepared in any way, and after manufacturing 
operations have been once fairly started the 
flow of brine through their compartments is 
not much looked after, as the sluices being left 
open, just manage to supply daily the amount 
of brine removed by evaporation, so that uni- 
forniity is maintained without trouble. This 
can be arranged by a simple calculation. The 
brine that is left in the finishing condensers at 
the end of the season, called virgin brine, and I 
suppose also the strong brine in the last few 
inner condenser compartments, is pumped off to 
reservoirs at a high level, where it remains 
stored to a depth of three feet throughout the 
winter and until the commencement of the 
next manufacturing season, when it is, accord- 
ing to its strength, transferred to the inner 
condensers, finishing condensers, or salt-beds. 
At the salt stations I visited in January, this 
brine varied from 15^ to 22^ Beaum^ in strength. 
At the end of the season the mother-liquors 
are got rid of by being drained off or pumped 
out to sea according to the level of the salt- 
beds. There is not that amount of mother- 
liquor to get rid of that nn'ght be supposed 
from the fact that brine is not ordinarily eva- 
pot*ated beyond 29^ Beaume, as it is customary 
to make a certain amount of a comparatively 
inferior description of Halt, in separate tables, 
from ** used brine" at 29'' Beaura6. This salt, 
formed between 29^ and 32^ Beaum^, is in great 
demand for fish-curing and for the manufacture 
of soda, and is sold exclusively for those pur- 
poses. 

15. One square yard of crysfalliaing surface 
at an average salt station yields 1 10 lb. of salt 
in thirty days, but this must not be confounded 
with the mean produce of the salt-works per 
square yard. A cubic yard of the salt is said to 
weigh 1681b. The salt when collected ia 
stored on raised platforms as in India, and 
stacked ia heaps of from 500 to 2,000 tone 
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each, covered usually y/iih tiles. The cost of 
inaiiufachure is nearer five than six francs a ton, 
and that .includes everything to the completion 
of the heap, its covering, and maintenance of 
establit^hment. There is a permanent esfablish- 
ment of about 100 men and 60 males at 
Aigues Mortes. Tlie platforms are flanked by 
tramways or cnnals ; when salt is sold, a heap 
is broken up, and the shU, tied up in sacks, is 
put on board boats or removed in waggons. I 
will recur to the weighing process afterwards. 

16. Emhanlcments, — The erabiinkments snr- 
rounding ihe works at Aigues Mortes, Bouches- 
dn-Rhune, are about, six feet high, twenty-five 
yards acrons the bHse, and have six feet of path- 
way on top. At other star.ions the embank* 
inents are of less dimensions according to their 
wants. All were, when I examined them, 
covered with vegetation, although originally 
formed with sand, and this because clay had 
been brought and placed upon them ; brush- 
wood, &o. planted and encouraged to grow, 
turf engrafted, and every cai*e takeu to pot 
and preserve them in good order. 

17. Oan'iZ«.— There arc commonly two or 
three supply-canals cut from the sea at dif- 
ferent points to bring brine to the outer conden- 
sers, of which again there may be mure than 
one set according to the local conformation of 
the ground. One canal, ut Hi I event44 larger 
and deeper than the others, is navigable, and 
is so arranged as to facilitate locomotion and 
the tran>port< of Halt. These canals have their 
opening sometimes blocked up with sand, sea- 
weed, &c., by the wind and waves as in India, 
hut their maintenance is carefully attended to. 
They are provided wiih sluice-gates both to 
keep out the sea and floating debris, and are 
staked along their sides to keep the sand from 
falling in. Brushwood, reeds, &c. of a suitable 
kind are planted along their slopes to consoli- 
date and preserve them. Boats are towed in 
the caiuils by mules, for whose use a tow-path 
is coitstruoted at one side, and briJges are 
placed at ditfereut points of the canal to enable 
workmen, carts, mules, <&c., to cross. These 
bridges are simply flat-bottomed boats, boarded 
over, and tied at each end with cords io a 
slightly projecting pier or staging, so that 
when one set of cords is let go the bridge 
swings to the opposite side, the side to whiuU 
it is attached giving free passage to boats com- 
ing along the canal. 

18. Ghannels.'-From the main supplying 
canal, numerous ohauuels branch ofi* in every 
direction, running along the sides of the dif- 
ferent systems of condensers and of the salt- 
beds, crossing each other frequently, sometimes 
by means of wooden aqueducts of the ordinary 
kind, sometimes by means of what are locally 
termed syphons according as they may be at 
the same or at difl'trent levels. A syphou here 



means an undergronn(^ wooden aqueduct, and 
is used when two channels at the same level 
meet at an angle, so that one may dip under the 
other and come to the surface again. These 
channels communicate with the condensers, <&c., 
which at difierent points they can either sup- 
ply or drain by means of wooden sluice-gates ; 
they communicate with each other and with 
the main canal in the same way, and all have 
a rendezvous at the pumping station, which is 
the centre of operations for the whole salt-work. 
By means of these channels and a pump here- 
after to be described, the manager can pump 
any one of the brine receptacles, by whatever 
name called, dry, or pump it full again with sea- 
water or brine from any part of the works with- 
out touching or interfering with any other party 
save the two for the time being placed in commu- 
nication. This is not a theoretical advantage ; it 
is one of gro^it pi*actioal utility, and is constantly 
made use of. At important points, ~ wherever, 
in fact,. it is necessary, — the sluioo-gates are sefe 
in masonry frames. Sometimes also, where two 
channels at the same level meet at a right 
angle, their point of intei*section is made 
a waterway common to both by means of four 
sluice-gates, ~ a pair to each channel, one pair 
being closed, the other channel possesses the 
way and vice versd; but this arrangement is 
not practicable where both ^channels are im* 
portaut and in constant use. 

19. Condensert, — The condensers, — outer, 
inner, and finishing, — have their sides staked 
and-phmted with brushwood to preserve them. 
They are but shallow sandy basins, and the 
brine stored in them seldom exceeds an aver- 
age depth of three inches. The meap level of 
their floors is about eighteen inches below sea- 
level, but they seldom approach nearer to the 
sea than 100 yards, and extend away from 
it for miles. As before stated, their floors are 
not prepared in any way, and I think they 
must leak a good deail. The engineers say there 
can be no great leakage, becaune brine 12^ 
Beanm^ in density is found below the surface. 
Now it is a fact that brines of different densities 
being of different weights, will rest one upou 
another, and though titiusfusion or dialysis 
takes place, tltis is so slow a process as to be 
scarcely worth considering where the top layer 
of brine is constantly on the move. On the 
other hand, subsoil brine is not found immedi- 
ately in contact with the condeitser flooi*s, but 
in the sand from one to t^liree feet deeper, so 
that brine leaking into the stratum between the 
two must be removed, to a certain extent, by 
lateral drainage and ultimately lost, or efl*used 
into intersecting channels as may chance to be • 
the case. And, again, the subsoil brine would, 
in any case, only protect the outer condensers 
from leakage. It would not-protect those con- 
densers containing brine at above 1*3^ Beau m 6, 
foi*, as the brine increases iu .^eus^^y f^^^ i^^ 
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weighf, it would penetrate more readily through 
the saud, aud siuk ouimpeded through the 
subsoil biiue. 

20. Salt-beds. — The position of the salt- 
bed!4 iu the works and their precise arrangement 
18 not, for obvious reasons, uniform throughout 
the different stations, but they are always 
either clustered together iu pamllel rows and 
surrounded by platforms and tramways or 
canals, or they run in a long line along the 
borders of the navigable canal, separated from 
it by a platform. Each salt^bed is usually 
about 80 yards long by 40 yards broad. In 
the first instance, the beds are levelled with 
great care. At some places, overlooking the 
Bea, an ingenious method of levelling is prac- 
tised, which might be of use iu India. It is 
based on the assumption that a line drawn 
from the horizon at sea to the le?el of the eye 
of a man stooping is horizontal, and it is so 
practically for the purpose of levelling a large 
aalt-bed. Two sticks are cub four feet iu 
length, and their ends planed at right angles 
to their length. When these two sticks pro- 
vided with plumb lines are held vertically, one 
by the observer, and the other by his assistant 
a few yards nearer the sea end in the line of 
sight looking towards the horizon, if the obser- 
ver looks over the upper edge of hia stick at 
the horizon, the upper edge of the other stick 
will be just tangent to his line of vision, if the 
two stic^ks are on level ground. If the assist- 
anD*8 stick obstruct the view, it is on higher 
ground, and the portion of stick between its 
upper edge and the point where the horizon 
cuts across it, is a measure of the difiference of 
luvei. If the assistant's stick is not tangent 
to the line of vihion but below it, the observer 
is on higlier ground, and he can measure the 
ditfereiice of level ou his own stick by lower- 
ing his e^e down along its bide until the point 
is retiulied where his eye, the top of a^sititant's 
stick, and the horizon are in one line. The 
work-people fancy that this is as good a way 
of levelling the salt-bedn as any, aud it is 
admitted on all hands to be the quickest and 
simplest way of doing it. Besides being level- 
led, the floors of the salt-beds are well hard- 
ened by being trampled under foot by mule^, 
aud are rolled with stone-rollers drawn by two 
men ut the beginning of each season. Strange 
to say they are not clayed, though brine at 
from 25® to 29** Beau me mu«t, I thitik, escape, 
to some extent, through a sand flooring, how- 
ever well compressed. It is said that the 
larger and deeper these tables ore, the better 
will be the salt. As a rule, they are from 
twelve to fifteen inches deep, and are boarded 
round the sides to keep tho paths from falling 
in. Wooden sluice-gates at intervals giYO in- 
gress and egress to the brine. 

21. Salt CoUecthtg.'^'Whevi a cake of salt 



about two inches in thickness has formed, the 
mother liquors are drained off from that bed, and 
the salt is collected in the dry state. The hard* 
ness of the floor allows of this being done with- 
out soiling the salt. A wooden shovel some- 
times tipped with tin is used for this purpose. 
It is pushed under the salt, which is lifted up 
and heaped ou one side in small mounds aa 
clay might be, and left there to drain for eigh6 
or ten days. This is done by skilled laborers 
on the permanent establishment of the works. 
Afterwards, the salt is carried to the platforms 
and heaped by contract, as this part of tha 
work being almost purely mechanical, there is 
no fear of injury being done through inferior 
or scamped work. Salt is removed from the 
pans to tho heaps in wheel-barrows. Formerly, 
it was taken away in baskets as in India, buti 
from experiments that have been Ifitely made, 
it is found that barrows remove it quicker and 
more cheaply. Boards are laid down from the 
the salt-mouuds to the platforms to enable tha 
barrows to ti'avel with greater facility. 

22. Platfornis, — The platforms are long nar- 
row raised causeways from five to six feet high, 
and about ten yards broad on top, flanking tha 
salt- beds on one side and flanked by a naviga-* 
ble canal on the other. Some of them have a 
tiled flooring at the places marked out for salt- 
heaps, others are boarded, and others again ara 
merely gravelled and rolled hard. On soma 
the position of the salt-heap is indicated by a 
low stone- wall forming a three-sided enclosure, 
on others the same thing is indicated by a 
similar aiTangement of boards. Finally, manv 
of ihem are ti*aversed by a tramway. 

23. Salt Storage.-^The great bulk of the 
salt made at the pans is stored in the masonry 
or wooden frames open at one end, mentioned 
in last paragraph, within which the salt is 
heaped up so as to exactly resemble, when 
covered, a long low- tiled cottage with gabia 
ends. Formerly, reeds, rushes, and straw were 
used for covering the salt, but now they are 
discarded everywhere in favor of tiles, and tha 
wastage which was formerly about 10 per cent 
has been reduced almost to nothing, besides 
the tiles keep tlie salt much cleaner. So clean** 
ly is the salt removed from the pans and pre- 
served ou the platforms that it is taken at 
once fi*om the heaps and ground down in mills, 
of which there are always one or two at eacU 
station, for table use, without further prepara- 
tion. TJie tiles are two feet long by one fool 
broad, and are bent or curved at right angles 
to their length. They weigh 7 kilogrammes or 
15*4 lb. English, aud cost 90 francs a thou« 
sand or less than a penny, and not much more 
than half an Anna a piece. The number of 
tiles required is easily ascertained by calcula- 
tion when the superficies to be covered is 
known. Table salt ready ground fur use is 
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stored in fifodowDS adjoining the miUs. Salt 
ibr fisb-onviug and for the maitnfaotare of soda 
18 heaped coverloss on the platfoi'ms. 

24. Salt—ThQ salt-heaps that I examined 
•were composed of s^lt very similai* in appearance 
to that of Merkanum — a large number of firm 
lnmp3 of salt made np of intercalated ct^ystals 
scattered through the smaller debris of salt« 
cakes — but, on the other band, the crystals 
were in every instance larger, firmer, cleaner, 
more translucent and dryer tlian those made in 
India. This salt is said to bear carriage with 
Tery little alteration or wastage. The table 
Halt stored in the godown was perfectly white, 
dry, and finely ground, such salt, in fact, as one 
is accustomed to see on an Euglish table. 

25. Weighment — When salt is going to be 
told, a heap or as much of one as is wanted is 
nntiled and attacked with picks and shovels at 
the open face of the enclosure and broken 
upright through, or as far as may be required. 
Two uprights support a beam, from which 
depends a pair of scales ; in one scale is placed 
a weight of 100 kilogi-animes or 220 lb. Engw 
lisb; the other, funnel-shaped, holds the salt, 
and IB of a siee to hold 220 lb. and not much 
wore* Salt is poured fvom baskets into the 
I'anuel, when the scales balance, a sack is held 
und^r the fuunel, which ag^in has a movable 
bottom, the bottom is lot fall and the tialt 
tumbles into a sack. A blow on the eatuh 
oanses the bottom to fall, and it is replaced 
with equal facility. Ordinarily speaking, when 
II whole heap is being broken up, about twenty 
men are employed. Some with picks destroy 
the heap; others with shovels fill baskets; 
others carry the baskets to the weighing 
machine and weigh it ; others fill the sacks and 
tie them up; and others carry the sacks on 
trucks eitlier to the waggon or boat and arrange 
them on board. Not less than five men can 
do the work, and it has been ascertained that 
five men working in this way for six hours put 
twenty tons of salt away, or one man stows away 
on board a boat or tram-waggou four tons of sale 
in a day of six hours. It should be added thaC 
it is calculated that move would be done^ only 
that the Customs ofl^r who stands by keeping 
tally for Government, has the power, and fi-e* 
qnently exercises it, of reweighing the salt. 
As no tax is levied on export salt, salt for ex- 
portation is not weighed, but sold by measure 
to save time ; for, as it is always made in pre- 
cisely the same way, there is a constant relation 
between weight and measure, which being once 
ascertained, the salt may be economically sold 
by measure. For this purpose, salt is shovelled 
into a great wooden box like an inverted 
pyramid with a wide base having a sliding 
bottom like the door of a sluice-gate ; measures 
bolding 230 lb. each are ^mssed under the box 
and filled by withdrawing the slide a little; 



they are then stmek clean to the edge and 
emptied into sacks. 

26. Waste Producfs. — A large quantity of 
oaloic sulphate or gypimm is deposited year by 
year in the inner and finishing condensera, 
where it forms in time a mass of impacted len- 
ticular crystals similar to, but smaller than those 
found under the salt pans at Ghunampet near 
Merkanum. About every twenty years or so, thia 
deposit has to be removed, as by its thicknesa 
and its liability to blister up off the soil, it 
diminishes the capacity of the condensei-s, and 
sometimes alao their evaporating surface. Ita 
removal is attended with some expense, which, 
as fiu* as the gypsum is concerned, is a loss, aa 
it is utterly useless, being mixed np with mud, 
debris, &a, and has to bo tlirown away. Sodia 
sulphate or Glauber's salt is occasional I j 
formed in the reservoirs. Whenever there ia 
sharp frost on the Mediterranean Coast, aa 
happened this year, a double decomposition 
tcLkttS place in the virgin^ brine : magnesic snlph* 
ate, and sodic chloride reform themselves into 
Bodic sulphate and magnesic chloride, and tba 
Bodic sulphate being in excess at low tempera* 
tui*es falls to the loHottom, generally at the lea 
aide of the reservoir towards which its crystals 
are driven by the wind. It cost about thi*ea 
franca a ton to gather it, and is used chiefly 
with common salt for forming refrigerating 
mixtures. Formerly, it waS^ intentionally pro- 
duced, but now-a-days, since the discovery of 
large mines of it iu Prussia, its manufacture 
has boon given up in France, and its formation 
simply injures the virgin brine, by breaking up 
the common salt in it, and adding to its quautiry 
of magnesic chloride. Magnebic sulpliate and 
chloride are got rid of with great care at the 
Fi*encli works, especially the latter, which is 
recognised as the mobt fertile source of wastage* 
They are pumped out to sea before they reach 
their point of saturation in bitterns of a com- 
paratively low density from 29^ to 82^ Beaum6| 
and thus their depo&ition is entirely avoided. 

27. Pumping il/ocAme. — The machinery for 
raising water seems to me one of the most im« 
portaut and interesting studies at the French 
works, looking to the wants of Indian salt 
inanufactnre ; and I quite think that tha 
machine in use in the south of France is cue 
which can be applied at our salt-pans without 
any great difficulty and with every prospect of 
success. It is called a tampon. At most statioua 
there is one large tampon worked by ten to 
twenty horse-power engines, and <Hie or two 
smaller ones worked by mules. 

Similar tampons to this are described in 
books, but this one is special to the Gompngnie 
du Midi, and is said to throw least labor on tha 
mules, as from the uniform development of the 
curve^ the centre of gravity of the masa or 
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particles of water is displftGecl dow-nwards 
rapidly and naiformly with conRequeiit dimioa* 
tioii of weight and friution. The curve is made 
by windiDg a piece of strinjzf round the edge of 
the inner cirtile or tube orifice of the tampon 
and unwinding it again, making a pencil score 
the extremity of the curve it describes. As the 
string anwinds, the radius of the circle de- 
scribed becomes longer and longer and the 
dimensions of the tube increases in the same 
* Hitio. By lengthening the pole or belts to 
li^hioh the mnle or bullock is harnessed the 
labor may be greatly diminished, but the circle 
to be traversed is increased to the same extent, 
and gnmnd wasted as well as time lost. An 
ordinary male tampon has a diameter of about 
12 feet, cost« about francs 3,000 or £120, raises 
water 3 feet 3 inches, and discharges it at the 
rate of 263 cubic yards an hour. The circum- 
stance of the machine dips into the water which 
the chamb<*r3 take up and discharge at the 
centre, out of which it (lows into the channel at 
the higher level. By increasing the diameter 
of the machine it may be made to lift water as 
much as 5 feet, but this would not be neces- 
sary in India. The tampon is made of wood 
strengthened with iron, and there iS a good 
deal of iron- work about it, but it is not injured 
to any great extent by the salt-water, as after 
the first coating of oxide has formed it protects 
the iron underneath from further rtist. By 
means of the large doable steam tampon &t the 
centre of the works, at which part all the 
channels, &c., communicate with each other 
through slaide-gates, the manager has perfect 
control over the flow of water throaghoat the 
works, and can empty or fill any part with 
brine or sea- water at pleasure. 

28. It is not easy to institute a close com- 
parison between two methods of salt manufao- 
tttre, differing so much in detail as do the 
French and Indian sjscems. It will bd saffi- 
cient for my purpose, however, to compare 
their results, and endeavour to attribute them 
to their right causes. Salt of an excellent de- 
soription, hard, heavy, well-crystallised, " clean, 
and almost ohemicaily pure, is produced for 
about five franos a ton in the south of France 
by the wholesale method. Salt comparatively 
of an inferior description, light, fiinble, flaky, 
somewhat dirty and impure, is produced in 
ludia for a trifle more than that sura ; that is, 
the Contractors are paid on an average Rupees 
10 a garee, or at the rat^e of 5 6 francs a ton. 
Now to give this comparison its true value, it 
must he stated that the conditions under which 
Bait is made are not the same in both places. 
On the contrary, there is every reason why salt 
should be made better and cheaper in India 
than in France. Comparing notes with M. 
Gkjrvais, I found that the rate of evaporation of 
sea* water, or, in other words^ the rapidity of 
prodoctiojgi was neaily three times greater oa 



the Madras- than on the Mediterranean €k)aat| 
and that the price of labor was about otit'^ 
fourth ; besides the presence of a stiff elay soil 
tiA most of oar salt-pans renders it morally 
certain that they leak loss than those in France. 
M. Gervais believes that the Compagnie dia 
Midi, with their system, would tarn oat said 
equal to their own in India ab tfie rate of two 
francs a ton. 

29. It thus appears that salt is made in 
India for 5*6 francs a ton of a decidedly inferior 
description to that made in France for five 
francs a-ton. This, again, concerns the merits 
of the two systems in the abstract only, as the 
latter price includes the cost of establishment, 
of works of construction, maintenance, repair, 
&c., and the coverings of the heaps, <fec., and 
the former price includes none of these things, 
the Madras Government supplying them an 
separate from the cost of manufactare. To 
form a correct estimate of the real merits of the 
comparison, I must here, therefore, perforce 
compare the position of the Madras Govern- 
ment as proprietors of salt manufactories partly 
worked by contract, with that of the Com- 
pagnie du Midi making its own salt. I think 
that it costs the Madras Government about 
twenty francs a ton to make salt certainly 
inferior to that made in France nnder les.^ 
advantageous meteoi'ological conditions for five 
francs a ton. The cost of manufacture is made 
up approximately as follows : Cost of establish- 
ment, reckoning it at the recognised rate of three 
annas a maund or 127 francs ^-ton, depart- 
mental works including salt coverings, Ac, 
a little less than 6 pies a maand, or 1*7 franca 
a ton, payment to contractors 5*6 francs a ton^ 
total 20 francs a ton. So that, as compared 
with the Compagnie du Midi, It costs in Madras 
four times as much to make a salt which m 
neither so clean nor so pure, nor so wholesome, 
which will not bear carriage as well, and which 
is subject to a heavier loss from wastage. The 
reverse of all this should be the case. 

30. I will now endeavour to ascertain the 
cause, first, of. the absolute cheapness of the 
French salt. I atttibute it to the economy of 
a wholesale method of manufacture. At Aigueti. 
Mortes, for instance, which is as large as all, 
the salt stations on the Ennore canal put 
to{<ether, tliere is a permanent establibhmeut of 
only 100 men, and one or two superintendents.. 
At. the Ennore salt-stations there are hardly less 
thuu a thousand contractors, four or five thou- 
sand coolies, five snperinteudents, ten assistants, 
five clerks, and about fifty peons, who all, after a 
fashion, live upon salt. Suppose all the outlying 
stations on the Ennore canal turned into con- 
densers. The salt-bods and platforms, collected 
at Ennore under the eyes of a »*ingle superin- 
tendent, his assistant, and a staff proportionate 
to tlio dimiuiahcd artra to be looked after, aud 
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fjie resfc of the people diverted to other indas- 
tries, and we get an idea of the economies 
effected by the French pystem. Conversely, the 
relative deamess of the Madras salt is due to 
the fact that Government gives ont its mann- 
factore on contract to petty contractors, sup- 
plies all the reqaisite large works, sach as canals, 
embankments, platforms, &c., and maintains an 
establishment to look after the contractors and 
salt sufficiently strong to make the salt in a 
\7ell-arranged manufactory. The low level of 
the French salt-pans has not much to do with 
the cheapness of the salt, for after all, the brine 
is pumped up to the finishing condensers and 
Bometimes to the inner condensers, and when 
the pumps are not in action, the mules still 
go on eating in the mangers. Steam-pumps 
are, of course, relatively economic, bat their 
nse in this connection only serves to show 
that the French works are not much benefited 
by their low level. 

31. The crystalline superiority of the French 
Bait is no doubt due to the length of time it 
is allowed to form, the depth of brine under 
which it forms, which protects it from the 
disturbing inflaence of the wind, and, in a great 
xneasure, also to the castom, strictly enforced, 
of keeping the brine in the salt-beds always 
at or below 29^ Beaum6, so that salt formation 
is never hurried or pressed upon by the ap- 
proaching saturation of the roagnesic salts. 
To these reasons should be added two others ; 
the rate of evaporation is lefts rapid iu France 
than iu India, and the winds, as a rule, are 
lighter there. 

82. The superior clearness of the French 
salt is due to the gravelly hardness of the 
salt-beds, careful handling and tile coverings, 
and its chemical purity to the careful exclusion 
from the works of brine capable of parting with 
its maguesio salts. In these respects, Indian 
salt is evidently capable of being improved 
up to the French standard without much ti*ou- 
ble or expense, granted only a sympathei^ic 
fitate of feeling and hearty co-operation on the 
part of the native manufacturers. 

83. Fiuallv, there remains the question — 
what proposals calculated to benefit Indian salt 
culture are suggested by this report? In 
the first place, there are certain mechanical 
arrangements which may perhaps be advan- 
tageously introduced into this country, which 
I will here merely enumerate and draw atten- 
tion to, as before any of them could be adopted 
on a large scale, the question of advantage 
mrould have to be settled by limited experi- 
xneuts. I allude hero to the pumping machine, 
the weighing machine, the platform arrange- 
ments for preserving the salt-heaps, the tile 
covenugs for the salt, tbe stone-rollers for 
hardening the beds, the wheel-barrows for 
remoTiug the 6al% the stick appai-atus for leyel- 



ling the beds, &c. Many of these might, I 
believe, be introduced with advantage, bnt I 
have returned so lately from France that I 
cannot as yet speak positively about thera. 
I have already, by recommending in former 
reports a larger and shallower condensing area, 
a smaller nutnber of salt-beds collected at 
the end of the works nearest to the platform, t 
deeper and stronger brine iu the crystallising 
beds, larger crystallising beds well sanded, 
more time for cr^fttallisatiou and the removal 
of mother liquors, &c., anticipated most of the 
proposals relative to improvements in the de- 
tails of manufacture suggested by the French 
works. 

84. Bnt besides these questions of detail, 
there are other and more important proposals 
which flow naturally from an attentive con- 
sideration of the foregoing facts. One which 
I put forward as a logical deduction from that 
consideration rather than as a serious proposal, 
is, that Government make its own salt. As at 
present managed. Government pays for the 
construction, up-keep, and establishment of the 
manufacturing stations, and yet pays ignorant 
contractors 5*6 francs a ton, for manufacturing 
an inferior description of salt. Its total outlay 
is twenty francs a-ton, whereas the French 
believe, and I also think, that they could make 
better salt here, everything included, for two 
or three francs a-ton. By making the salt 
itself. Government could introduce those work- 
ing economies and scientific improvements in 
the details of manufacture noticed in France. 
It is difficult to understand in what other way 
they can be introduced. The native contractors 
are in an independent position, and they know 
it. Happily ignorant, confident of their power, 
invincibly prejndiced and conservative, they go 
on making salt of the old kind in the old way, 
and, for anything that I can see to the contrary, 
they will continue to do so for an indefinite num- 
ber of years. At the end of 1873, 1 had begun 
to foresee this, and drew attention to it at 
the end of my report for that year. I can now 
only repeat that in so far as my efforts are 
directed towai-ds improving the present metliod 
of salt manufactui-e, subject to existing sur- 
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ronndiug conditions, tbey are not, I fear, likely 
to be prodnctire of any great beneOt. 

85. Nothing would be better calculated to 
improve the salt oaltare of India than the excise 
system applied to salt, if only salt was sold by 
weight instead of by measure. Bat as the 
reverse is the case, as there is a premium placed 
on light salt by merchants at present baying 
by weight and selling by measure, any with- 
drawal of Government supervision from salt 
manufucfure would be at once followed by a 
decided deterioration in the quality of the salt 
in 80 far ns there is room for it. On the other 
))and, if salt was sold by weight as well as 
bought by it, the excise system would, I believe, 
result in causing an immense improvement in 
the present state of salt manufacture. On the 
whole, I believe that the excise system, com- 
bined with an enactment compelling the sale 
of salt by weight, is the best proposal that can 
be made by one employed, as I am, in en- 
deavouring to improve the manufacture of salt 
in this Presidency. 

36. As long as the present state of things 
continues, intermediKte between direct Gov- 
ernment manufacture and excise, the best 
thing to do is to give or sell all new salt 
stations that are opened to intelligent capital- 
lists, whether Native or European, on the 
understanding or agreement that they will 
manufacture^ salt in an enlightened way and 
of a superior quality, and I know of no bet- 
ter test of quality apart from the cleanliness 
of the salt than a companson of its weight 
with swamp salt. A manufactured salt, which, 
bulk for bulk, weighs as much as Vedamiem 
Bwamp-salt for instance, is pretty sure to be well 
ory8ta,lli8ed and free from magnesium, <fee. By 
an enlightened way of making salt, I under- 
stand its wholesale or economic method of manu- 
facture as adopted by. the French, with one re- 
Btriction. In a tropical climate salt should 
not be left in the crystallising beds longer than 
one month at most. Tropical showers come 
without much warning, and are more copious 
and destructive than days of rain in France. 
There may be difficulty in getting men to buy or 
at least agree to work a whole salt-stution on the 



terms mentioned for the existing Kudivaram. I 
have professed to be able to make palt at a very 
low figure. This report contains strong evidence 
to show that it can be made at any rate for 
very much less than it costs at present and 
better made;. but how much better, and for how 
much less, are questions that nothing but a 
sufficiently extensive experiment can settle 
practically. If Government desire it, I am 
ready to undertake the condnot of an experi- 
ment, only, to be of use, it should be on a 
sufficiently large scale ; time enough should be 
allowed for its completion and adequate funds 
provided for its conduct. The area at my dis- 
posal at Ennore last year was far too limited to 
have enabled me to do more than show how 
salt may be best and most economically made 
in an ordinary cramped native ullum. 

37. I regret to state that, though I made 
dil'igent inquiries at different towns in the south 
of France, and from men long connected with 
salt manufacture, I could discover no plans 
models, or books, likely to be of use to the 
Salt Department here. lu fact, it is believed 
that nothing has been written on the subject 
farther than such passing notices as appear in 
works on Chemistry under the head of Sodio 
Chloiide. Under the circumstances, and con- 
sideiii:g also that the French gentlemen who 
courteously assisted me in my work are anxious 
to see my observations on their method of salt 
manufacture, I would ask the Board to send 
some copies of this report to M, Mion, Represen- 
tative of the Compaynie des ISalines du Midi^ 
Montpellier. 

In this interest ing report Di\ Ratton gives 
an account of hi's visit last January to the 
French salines or salt- manufactories* on the 
Mediterranean Coast. 

2. It appears that tlie French Government 
make no salt. The manufactories are work- 
ed by private in- 

• Eouivalent to— dividuals or com- 

PerGaroe ... 176 „„„• „ i 

Per Indian Maund. 1 7 6 P'^"^^^ who pay 

an excise of 100* 

francs per ton of salt sold at the pans for home. 
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coDsamption. No tax ia leried on salt for ex- 
port. 

8. The works are sitaated on sandy littoral 
wastes genei-ally below sea-level, and are sur- 
^ronnded by heavy embankments to protect the 
pans from floodiugs. The areas enclosed seem 
to vary from several hundred acres to some 
fifteen to twenty ^qnai*e miles. Sea-water is 
supplied by caoals with looks or slaices where 
they enter the embanked spaces. The salt- 
water flows naturally into several Beries of 
shallow tanks or coudensers, arranged, not in 
artificial order, bat suitably to the natural 
nndnlatioDS of the site^, which are utilised to 
the utmost, and is gradually passed on by 
gravitation or pumping to the finishing con- 
densers and crystallising beds. The mauufkc- 
ture is carried on generally from April to 
September. 

4. The salt is stored in masonry or wooden 
frames, the floors being tiled or boarded, or 
sometimes merely gravelled and rolled hard. 
Tiles are now used to cover the salt instead of 
thatch, by which a considemble saving in was- 
tnge and greater cleanliness is said to be secured. 
The salt produced is described as decidedly 
superior to that ordinarily manufactured in the 
Uadi*as Presidency. 

5. Comparing the I'esnUs of the French and 
Indian systems, Dr. Eatton sajs : '* Salt of an 
excellent descripdon, hard, heavy» well-urys- 
tallised, clear, and almost chemically pure, is 
produced for about five francs a ton 4n the 
south of France by the wholesale method. 
Salt comparatively of au inferior description, 
light, friable, flaky, somewhat dirty, and im- 
pure is produced in India for a trifle more 
tlsan that sum, i.e., the contractors are paid on 
an average Rupees 10 a garoe, or at the rate of 
5'6 francs a ton.'* lu the next paragraph, 
however, I>r. Eatton proceeds to say that tiie 
5 francs in France covers the cost of establish- 
ments and of works of all sorts from first to 
last; whilst, if these' are taken into account 
for Madras, the Indian price ia raised fi*orn 5 '6 
to 20 francs a ton, or the Indian cost for an 
iofoiior ia four times the French coat for 



a decided^ saperior description of salt And 
the opinion is farther expressed that, with cer^ 
tain advantages oonsidered to attach to the cir- 
sumstances of Indian manufacture, the relative 
cost should be less ; in fact, that salt equal to 
tlie French might be produced at two franca 
per ton. 

6. The Board have no means of knowing 
how Dr. Ratton's comparative calculations of 
the prices of French and Indian salt have been 
arrived at in detail. He does not appear to 
have included the cost of the excise establish^ 
ment in the French price, whilst the cost 
of managing the Government monopoly is 
evidently debited in the Indian price. In fixing 
the oost of establishment at tlie rate of three 
annas a maund, however, he is obviously in 
error, for this sura is not the ** recognised rate 
for the cost of establishment,*' but rather for 
all charges incidental to manufacture on the 
Bast Coast as shown by the figures submitted to 
Gbvemment with reference to the Bill for the 
amendment of the Salt Law (now Act XI 
of 1875) in Board's Proceedings dated 12th 
July 1873, No. 1275. The average cost of 
mannfaotnro based on caloulatious for a period 
of six years is there shown to have been three 
aimas and one pie per mannd, inclusive of all 
oliarges except wastage, the addition of which 
raises the oost to three annas and three piee. 
This estimate may not be absolutely correct^ 
as it is diflftcnlt to estimate the snm to be 
allowed for construction, maintenance, and re* 
pair of salt-works, but it is approximately 
correct. Tlie Board have recently called for 
information which will enable them to frame 
a more trustworthy estimate as directed in 
G, O., dated 3rd February 1875, No. 179. 
Three aainas and three pies per maund is 
equivalent to 13 '3 francs a-ton, and tliis much 
more nearly represents the cost to the Madrae 
Oovernmeat than 20 francs a-ton. The aver-* 
age quantity mannfactured from 1867^63 to 
1872-73 appearsi from the Board's Proceedings 
already qaoted, to have amounted to 5,826,665 
manuds, the oost of which, at three annas and 
tliree pies per mannd, would amount to Ropeeg 
11,^3,510. At 5 fiftuos a ton it would amvuut 
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io Bapees 4,45,092, and afc 2 franos a ton to 
Kapees 1,78,037, resalting ia a saving of 
Rnpeeg 7,88,895 in the former and Rnpees 
10,05,450 in the latter oase. Could salt be 
product, therefore, in tiiia Presidenoy at the 
rate at which it is desor ibed as being prodaoed 
in France^ the Baring to Oorernment wonld be 
Tery considerable ; and, though there may be 
room for a difference of opinion as to the actual 
diffet*enoe in cost, there can be no doubt that 
there is immense eoouomj iu the French syst;em, 
and that probably from its study much practical 
improYement, and a very considerable saving of 
expense, may be effected in our own salt-manu- 
facture. 

7. Dr. Ratten appears to attribute the posi- 
tive cheapness of French salt to the wholesale 
method of manufEbcture conduoted on intelligent 
principles, and its comparative cheapness in 
reference to Indian salt to the facts that private 
manufacturers generally work more economi- 
cally tUan a Qovernment department, and that 
Government^ besides entertaining expensive 
establishments and executing salt works^ paya 
a lar^e number of petty contractors wedded 
to a slovenly and comparatively expensive 
system. 

8. As to steps oaloulated to benefit Indiaa 
■alt-calture, he iadioatea eeriain arraogementa 
of detail which may be tested by experiments. 
He puts forward rather as *' a logionl dedoe* 
tfiou" f^*om a consideration of the ^ots he haa 
addnoed, than as "a serious proposal/' that 
Government should make its own salt, and. 
considers that nothing would bo better caioup. 
lated to improve the salL«culture of India (if 
aalt were sold by weight instead of by meaanre) 
llian the introductio& of the exotae system. It 
is suffioieftt to observe that, apart from the 
flMst that the retail sale of salt by measure is 
the rooted habit of the oonutry, which it would 
be very difficult to interfere with ev«» if such 
^ step were considered desirable, the objeetioaa 
to the substitution of the excise system for that 
at present previuliDg iu tins Presideney have 
been clearly and eondusively sbowiv io the 
lUfenne Secretary'a letter to the Oovevnment 
of ludia, dated 17th February 187^, No. 25& 



This part of the general question, thereforOi 
need not be further considered at present. 

9. The main subject for immediate conside- 
ration is the financial aspect of the question. 
Although it is, of course, desirable to improve 
the quality of our salt, the salt now produced 
is, the Board believe, perfectly wholesome, and 
is well adapted to the tastes of the peopled 
The masa of the consumers would probably 
purchase the salt now supplied at present rates 
rather than pay even a slightly enhanced price 
fbr what Europeans wonld consider a very 
superior quality of salt. The object should 
therefore- be^ whilst seeing that a sound whole^ 
some standard of quality is maintained and 
improvement effected as far as may be, to 
reduce the cost to Government to the utmost 
both as regards production and departmental 
management from beginning to end. It seems 
to the Board that all that can pt*actically be 
done with advantage now is — 

laily. — ^To see that every attention is paid ta 
the introduction of approved mechanical ar* 
rangements and the improvement of the system 
of operations at the salt* works, so that the 
expense of prodaetion and management may 
be reduced to the utmost under the present 
system. 

2ndlif. — To unde r take ex peri ments at some 
convenient place on a Ruffioiently extensive 
scale, to determine practictdly wlieHier salt can 
be produced in a very much more economical 
manner than at present or not. 

drcUy. — ^When any new ground is taken up 
for salt-mauufacturei to deal, if poesible, with' a 
capitalist instead of with a number of petty con^i^ 
tractors as has be^i the practioe hitherto, fo m 
to reduce tOia minimum the coat efmannfaotnrft 
and of the Government estahliafaiMnt requicetft 
to be maintained. 

10. With these remaitej the Board resolvo 
to submit Dr. Batten's report te Government, 
with a request that^ if the Government ap<* 
prove of ezperimenta on a eonsiderable scale 
being made (as advocated above), the Board 
may be au^orised to- oommuuioate with Dn 
Battoo, and prepare- a 0cbenie in detail* Tbe 
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opeuing of uew pans at Harigoshti in ibe 
South Arcot District affords a favourable oppor- 
tauity for coodactiug the experiment on a 
safficiently extensive site, which the Board be- 
lieve to be available for the parpose. 

11. In uccordance with the request at para- 
graph 37, Dr. Ratton will be furnished with 
ten copies of his report for distribution. 

(A true Copy and Extracf.) 
(Signed) C. A. GALTON, 

Acting 8ub'8ecrelary, 

Order thereon, 25th September 1875, No. 1,414. 

The thanks of the Government are due to 
Dr. Ratton for his interesting report on tlie 
method of salt caltare in Fmnce, which will 
be communicated to the Chamber of Commerce. 
The Government will be prepared to entertain 
proposals from capitalists to undertake salt 
manufacture on their own account on such a 
ficale as to admit of the Excise Act being ex- 
tended to their works. 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) A. MACGREGOR, 

Acting Secretary to Qovernment 
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THE INDIAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Thb discontinuance of the Agricultural Oazeile 
ef India in March last, left ns without any 
purely agricultural paper whatever iii India ; 
a country, the industry of which is almost 
wholly agricultural. Our purpose therefore in 
publishing the Indian Agriculturiat is to fill the 
gap tbos made, with a complete current record 
of everything that is being done, or attempted, 
in the various provinces of the country, for the 
improvement of the husbandry of the people, 
and for the ascertainment and development of 
their mineral resources. In considering the 
§ize and form that it would be best to g^ve to 



the paper, we have finally decided that we 
could not do better than retain the main features 
of the old Agricultural Oaxetle of India. We 
have thought well over the qnefltion of size, 
type, and paper to be employed ; and in view 
of the fact that the work is designed to be one 
of constant reference as well as of current 
record, and the extreme oonvenience of the old 
Agricultural Ouzette in form, we have deter* 
mined to make very little change either in the 
size of journal, or the type, or the paper. 

The Statistical Beporter now being brought 
out from the Bengal office, while very valuable 
to the province, will form a work of most in- 
convenient size for referenoe, and as to carry* 
ing such a work about the country^ it would be 
impossible. Such of our readers as may have 
seen the Agricultural Gazette in volume fbrm, 
will probably have been struck with the extreme 
convenience of its size, while balf a dozen 
volumes of the journal might be carried by the 
settlement or revenue officer anywhere, without 
the least embarrassment from their bulk ; thus 
having at his command every fact of importance 
that has appeared in the Oazettes^ or the public 
papers of the country, concerning its agricul- 
ture in the previous half dozen years. I^ the 
present low state of education amongst the 
people, there is almost no enquiry amongst 
them for such information, while if ever an 
occasion existed for an attempt to excite a 
demand by the supply, it is surely in tliid case. 
We have to thank several of the governments 
and administrations of the country for the 
readiness with which they have come forward 
to assist ns to produce a paper, which, as long 
experience has shewn, can never in a purely 
official form excite any interest; while every 
such attempt must necessarily cost many times 
the amount that might secure for every pro- 
vince in the Empire all it wants in a semi- 
official form. Every one we suppose knows 
how little hope there is of such a journal being 
established without some governmental help, 
and our warm thanks are. due to the local 
governments who have given us their assist 
anoe in our work. — The Indian Agriculturist^ 
1st January 1876^ 
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In our impression for January we pub- 
lished the shorfc introductory article of the 
new publication wJiose name appeal's at the 
head of our column. We say the new pub- 
lication^ but it is in very deed an old friend 
with a new face. The Indian AgricuUuriat 
fills up the gap left by the discontinuance 
of the Agricultural GazeUe, whose cessation 
in March last was so widely regretted. The 
Indian Agriculturist appears to us to com- 
bine the advantages, in a more convenient 
form, of the Indian Economist, the AgricuU 
tural Gazetie, and the Statistical Reporter, 
Though published in Calcutta, the journal 
should enjoy a mofe than local circulation, 
inasmuch as it deals with widespread in- 
terests. In its pages we find information, 
or advice, touching the agricultural interests 
of places so widely separated as France and 
China, the Punjab and Coorg, Allahabad 
and Wynaad. Nor is the range of subjects 
less extensive in its way than the geogra- 
phical; for we find articles, letters, and 
notes on the sunflower as a prophylactic to 
miasmatio fever> on the new silk mill in 
Bombay, on agricultural banks, on horse 
breeding, on oar fauna and flora, and many 
other most useful, but widely separated, sub- 
jects. It would be impossible, even were 
it not undesirable, for us to write a review, 



in the ordinary acceptation of the term, on 
the contents of so multifarious a publica- 
tion; but perhaps a notice of one or two 
of the most interesting of the papers may 
not come amiss to our readers, and may 
lead them to become subscribers to a most 
useful and interesting periodical. 

The first article is on the sunflower plant ; 
from it we learn that its cultivation has 
engaged a considerable amount of attention 
since 1869^ when Mr. Buckland, Commis- 
sioner of the Burdwan division, drew the 
attention of the local Government to an 
extract from the Pall Mall Gazette, in which 
the cultivation' of this handsome, though 
somewhat gaudy, plant was strongly recom- 
mended to the inhabitants of the Fens as. a 
prophylactic against malarial fever. The 
recommendation was strongly supported by 
the experience of its virtues in Holland^ 
a country which, from physical peculiarities, 
would be particularly liable to miasmatic 
iufluences. Subsequently we are told the 
Qovernment of India made various enquiries, 
more especially of the Governments of 
France and Holland, but elicited no satis- 
factory information. The Pall Mall Gazette 
recurred to the subject in 1871, and quoted 
the case of a Dutchman, Van Alstein, who 
lived on the banks of the Scheldt, and had 
protected his household from malarial fever 
for ten years through the agency of tho 
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suDflower-; while his neighbours, who either 
knew not, or cared not for, so simple 
a remedy, suffered as usaal. After this 
many expei*iments were tried with the view 
of ascertaining whether the cnltivation of 
the sunflower was likely to prove remu- 
nerative from a commercial point of view. 
That it yields a fine limpid oil, suitable for 
culinary and lighting purposes, may be now 
taken as proven ; but not so the important 
question whether it can be doae at a profit. 
Oil cake too is produced of a good quality 
and readily eaten by cattle. The desider- 
atum now appears to be to find machi- 
nery suitable for expressing the oil in a 
cheap and effective way. This article cer- 
tainly points to two good results — 1st, the 
cultivation of the Helianthus annuus as a 
prophylactic in fever-stricken districts ; and 
2ud, as a possibly lucrative commercial 
speculation. Let us hope that the desired 
machinery may soon be brought to bear; 
but meanwhile, why wait for financial pro- 
fits while our people are dying of fever ? 
Fever, in its quiet, unostentatious, way kills 
more people annually than does the much- 
dreaded cholera ; yet, while we should think 
nothing too costly, or too troublesome, to 
secure us against the latter grim destroyer, 
we wait to ascertain what direct profit we 
Can make out of a simple and inexpensive 
safeguard against the less frightful but not 
less fatal fever. Surely this is questionable 
economy. We would venture to suggest 
that the attention of our provincial autho- 
rities, and the Traffic Departments of the 
various Railways, be called to this subject. 
The officers of the Railway might do much, 
for there is a nice garden attached to al- 
most every station along the various lines, 
i^nd the stations have an inherent power of 
collecting around them, a sort of hamlet, 
consisting mainly of the houses of Railway 
employ &i and their families, who frequently 
wffer grievously from fever. 



In the portion of The Agriculturist 
called the Planter's Gazette, we read with 
deep interest a paper on "Indian Tea/' 
From it we find, what no doubt many of 
oxjtc readers know already, that there is an 
indigenous Indian Tea plant. It is, how- 
ever, probably not so well known that this 
plant was discovered more than forty years 
ago in the jungles of Assam. About the 
same time, unfortunately for the early pros- 
perity of tea planters, the Government of 
India imported tea seeds from China, and 
with great care, and at immense expense, 
transported the seedling plants to Kumaon 
and Assam. When the existence of indi- 
genous tea became known, it was naturally 
at first unwelcome news, and vested in- 
terests weriB anxious to make out that, 
even were the plant a tea pl^t at all, its 
produce was so inferior as to be unfit for 
use. This was long, ago, and we are told 
that the indigenous plant has fought its 
way so well that " the price of teas in the 
London market may therefore be roughly 
classed in the following order as to value :— 

a. Adsam indigenous. 

6. Hybrid of a high class, that is, 
more indigenous than China. 

c, Hybrid of a low class, that is, more 

China than indigenous. 

d, China kind produced in India. 

e, China kind produced in China.*' 

The concluding paragraph of the article 
will be particularly grateful to the hearts 
of those who are the possessors of tea gar- 
dens. " The tea industry in India, though 
still quite in its infancy, is a great fact. 
The imports from there into Great Britain, 
though only about a seventh of what comes 
from China to-day, will probably in a few 
years equal, if not exceed it ; an,d as the 
events of the last few years have proved 
that a better investment for capital than 
tea in India does not exist, tho subject is 
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one of pararaount importance to the com- 
mercial and thinking public." 

From these brief notes we hope our read- 
ers will be lead to road the Indian Agri- 
cultu^^t themselves. We would specially 
commend it to the attention of Revenue 
officers and self-working planters and 
{armer& 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



LONDON LIFE. 

[F«OM 'OUR SppciAL Correspondent.] 

Sir, 

The first three qnarters of the nineteenth 
century are consigned to the limbo of the past, 
and a new year is before us. Should the next 
five lustra prove as prolific and progressive as 
their predecessors, it is almost beyond human 
intelligence to conjecture what will be the state 
of society and civilisation in the year of Grace 
1900. Public opinion matures, scfence ad- 
vances with " leaps and bounds," empires are 
convulsed, dynasties overthrown, sceptics crop 
up and thrive, those around us are given in 
marriage and die off, new intellects are daily 
born into the worM, and so life goes on. Who 
shall say what twenty-five more years may do 
for this country, and for the universe P With 
the recollection of the greatest minister that 
ever lived, — William Pitt, — may we not even 
contemplate the possibility that this veiy day 
a child may be launched into this "sea of 
troubles," who will wisely rule or rashly revo- 
luiionise the mighty Empire "on which the 
sun never sets" ere the dawn of the twentieth 
century. - It would take pages, nay volumes 
even, to epitomise the rapid sequence of events, 
the curious changes, and the powerful media 
for good and for evil which we have all wit<- 
nessed since 1850. The millennium of peace 
At that time BO hopefully antioipated, lasted but 
three short yeats, and the political horizon 
presents dionds which peremptorily forbid all 
condusio9S that "peace on earth and good 



will" are at hand. Germany and France have 
changed places ; the atrocities of Napoleon in 
Berlin have, been cruelly avenged in Paris; 
and notwithstanding the marvellous financial 
elasticity of La Belle France and the lively 
fascinations of her capital and people, in spite 
of the attractions which render the eity on the 
Seine the metropolis of Europe, years must 
elapse before it will be competent to say of her, 
Orodcia capta ferum victorem cepit; so bitter 
is the animosity between the Teuton and the 
(Jaul ! We have had our little wars ; our sol- 
diers and sailors have always behaved with 
that endurance, gallantry, and self-sacrifice 
which are synonymous with the name of Bri« 
ton — witness India, Abyssinia and Ashantee — 
but England has no longer the mighty influence 
in the Councils of Europe which she possessed 
in 1850. Strange doctrines too have convulsed 
the religious world during t^e last quarter of 
a century. In rtSO Colenso was nj>t known, 
Voysey was comparatively in his cradle, Pu* 
seyism was fashionable, but its exaggeration. 
Ritualism, had not been developed. Mackono- 
chie and Purchas were in embryo. We had 
not in those days such a choice variety of reli- 
gious " pabulum ;" now the popular preachers 
advertise their wares in the evening papers of 
Saturday, and a speculative enquirer may im- 
prove his Sunday morning with any phase of 
so-called religious thought. Atheism,, Theism, 
Rationalism, Scepticism, Anglicanism, Roman 
Catholicism, Presbyterianism, and fifty other 
" isms" all have their temples, and at no period 
in history has tlie truly religious and God-fear- 
ing man found so many stumbling-blocks strewn 
in his wished-for path to heaven. Parliamen- 
tary reform has been active likewise during the 
last ten years and the "residuum** votes. Mr. 
Disraeli's " liberal" views on the subject of elec- 
toral qualifications are almost enough to sum- 
mon the perturbed spirit of his friend and patrott 
Lord George Bentinck from ]Sades. It is im- 
possible to enumerate the discoveries of science 
which have enriched mankind during the years 
over which our retrospect is directed. Art, 
surgery, telegraphy, locomotion, physiology, 
zoology, and topographic discovery have all 
been developed with lightnbg speed, and human 
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knowledge has ^nerally increased in a t^tio 
wholly disproporiibnate io anything prdvioasly 
known. Whether this rapid "ripening" (if 
I tpay use the word) of mundane affi^irs points 
to a crisis in the universe is too abstruse a 
subject to discuss in your columns ; but, should 
Proyidenoe allow human intellects to continue 
the improvements and discoveries which it has 
been vouchsafed to them to make since 1850, 
I see no reason why time and space should not 
be even more completely annihilated than they 
are now. In 1900 or 1925 (which latter date 
many now existeht will live to see) shall we 
be holding friendly intercourse with our cousins 
in the moon ? Shall we take a trip to New 
York in the same time as we go to Margate ? 
Shall we employ balloons instead of bicycles ? 
Shall we have a sensible and nnbigoted School 
Board ? Shall we have unpaid magistrates who 
are not absolute idiots? Quien Sdbef Of a 
truth tiie past twenty-five years, and the same 
number of which the events are still hid in the 
womb of the future, afford material for much 
serious reflection and much anxious speculation. 

The close of the year has been marked by 
three strange calamities, involving terrible loss 
of life, and in one case indicating a measure 
of human depravity almost incredible. An 
emigrant ship was loading at Bremer Havjen, 
the decks and quays were crowded with the 
future exiles and their relatives, a busy scene of 
cheerful labour dashed with parting sorrow was 
there, when suddenly, without a moment's warn- 
ing, a tenific explosion was heard, and the dead 
and dying lay scattered around in shapeless 
gory heaps. A package of dynamite, or some 
similar fearful compound, had ignited, and hence 
the unparalleled disaster. The fatality would 
have been sufficiently deplorable had it been 
one of those accidents which 'the Deity in his 
all-seeing wisdom permits to afflict humanity 
from time to time; but enquiry revealed the 
fact that a fiend in human shape had devised 
this infernal machine with the deliberate inten- 
tion of annihilatiog the vessel and all its living 
freight The greed of gain had sharpened his 
intellect, and with the aid of science he had 
constractcd a deadly torpedo whicb^ by the 



action of clockwork, should blow up the ship in 
mid ocean; he would then have claimed the 
heavy insurances which he had made on the 
vessel and cargo. By some miscalculation the 
explosion took place prematurely. TKe mis* 
creant committed suicide, but confessed before 
he died. As he is now dead, he is beyond the 
reach of human retribution; but if there is a 
place of torment in the world to come, he of all 
men is likely to be found there. It is cur- 
rently reported and believed that this is not 
an isolated case. Many ships that have *' never 
been heard of" after sailing (like the OUy of 
Boston), may have been disposed of in this 
fashion ; and it is far from pleasant to cogitate 
on the fact that when one embarks on a sea 
voyage, the perils of the deep are as] nothing 
compared to the possible destruction buried in 
the hold. 

The other disasters I have to chronicle pre- 
sent redeeming features. Two training ships 
have been destroyed by fire in the river Thames. 
Some of your readers may ask, " what is a 
training ship" ? Certain pbilanthropical societies 
originat^ed the idea of picking up indigent and 
homeless boys in the streets of London, waifs 
and strays, the arabs of society, and training 
them for seamen in the Royal Navy and Mer- 
chant Service. Thousands of poor lads have 
been rescued from misery and crime by this 
agency, and the Admiralty has from time to 
time granted useless *' men of war" to be con- 
verted into training ships. Last week, two of 
these, the Qoliaih and the Wara-pite, were 
totally burnt ; the former by the accidental 
upsetting of a paraffin lamp, the latter by,, it 
is supposed, an act of incendiarism. In the 
former, sad to say, between twenty and thirty 
lives were Ipst^ ia the latter there was no 
casualty. ** Experience teaches," and **The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating." When 
the Vang^ard was rammed and sunk by the 
Iron Duhe^ the power of the ram was demon-, 
straied, but the '* pudding eaten" was an etxpen* 
sive dish. When the Qoliath and the War$pi6e 
went to the bottom of the river in a land 
blaze of fire, the noble conduct of the boys, their 
calmness, discipline, courage, and self-reltaace 
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were amply pcoved, bat they oott the OQjmicj 
nothiog. Xodi^idpa) aqtsof Jteroiam in the 
resGoe.of comrades occonred w^ioh arsB beyopd 
praifie« ai^d had it been necessary, I donbt opt 
that these yonthfnl paladin^ wonld ha^e met 
their fate with as mnch resignation and stoiP" 
ism as the troops on board the ill-fated, and 
a never to. be forgotten Birk^nh^cL 4^nd it most 
be remembered that these yonng gentlemen 
are what the world calls 'igniter children;'' 
orphans many of them, others deserted by Jieedy 
or nnnatnral parents. Is not a trainiag ship 
then a great institution p Should not the 
charity of the wealthy be. directed into sncK 
a profitable channel? If we can diminish 
pauperism and crime, and simnltaneously train 
the sailors, of whom there is such a dearth, can 
we hesitate? The Admiralty has promptly 
offered to supply ships in place of those which 
have perished, and funds are being rapidly 
subscribed to fit them up in theproper n^anner. 
If any of your readers have moije rupees than 
they know what to do with, they might do 
worj^e than remit, a scpre to the Boyal Marii^ 
Society. 1 . . 

. With our Prin^ qf Wal^.ip;Qindnstan s^^ 
bis royal jQO^ASorl^ i,a D^nnuo^, w^tl^ th^ ,Da3fa 
and Duehess of .Sdiubnrgh rusticating in Een;| 
and the Queen in aeehuiion at O^borxi/^ fui4 
Prince Leopold ifi strict retirexaeijA at his re^ 
aidenoe in Wiltshire, t^e Metropolis is tolen^ly 
dull; but Her H^esty'a Jlieg^< have jusifl^pw 
gratified by an.offiejf^l aonpimcen^ent th%^ ^e 
will open Parliament in^parspn on 8th Ffi^rnaiy, 
a oeremjonial ia whjueh, she has no{^,sacticipi^ted 
since 1871. » . 

The Queen ha^ been splpng ip j^etiirfim^t, 
and so iji^ly ghddens. tb^ b^^f^ pC tibeipcic|J« 
with hq;,preseiioe. in p^blic^, tb^ any in9nar9b, 
less est^eo^fid ,i|ii4 beloyed l^y fa^; gc^^j^ptq 
ni%ht have, bffxwe e^jfrangfld , ff59^. j*ep^ ; .fen* 
tte Biffgliflh,^r»4?o Iqya^ nn^ J^r J^arty i%f^, 
nniveiiMl^ jBfia^iml Sgr.lm JwysM*i?W?tb|htfi%fe 
899fe;<l.oo^^qg1W<7l<^4j^ie];:Jb^^^^ o?fofc 
tb^lMaoordianyMbmrfVA wjUb^na^ifi^imiMft 
b^ W»im^f M^ hfop BfHtr4eni9^ to^b^ilfoi^ 
apBnysiaitfd owing to tbis prolonged M^i^^cfi pi 
^k9^ 4kPCM^^ It* is univeniiUj it^ped 



<M her.health wiH permit her to oontione the. 
^urse with which she promises to inasgorate 
the Session* 

Turkey continues to be a defaulter, and her 
fina^.c^al prospects are as dismal as ever. The 
numerous boud-holders here and on the Con- 
tinent appear unable to hit upon any united 
plan of action j and whilst they are arguing and 
quarrelling among themselves as to priority of 
rights and other details, the apathetic advisers 
of the Porte twiddle their thumbs and envisage 
the situation with true Oriental complacency. 
The great fact remains, that Turkish securities 
are depreciated 60 per cent, and there is every 
probability that the worst point has not yet 
been reached. No one knows what course the 
great Powers will adopt, and it is idle to specu- 
late on wh£^t projects are entertained by the 
leading diplomatists at St. Petersburg, Vienna 
and Berlin; but if Lord Derby continues in 
office; England will assuredly have a "finger 
in the pie," and, if the Christmas bird is to be 
cooked and cut up, the " chef* in Downing 
Street will be in the kitchen to concoct the 
^auce, and if requisite, to claim a slice of the 
breast. Egypt is likewise involved in a finan- 
eial crisis, and Mr, Cave, M. P., a gentleman of 
great talent and aptitude for accoui^ts, has been 
deputed by our Government to assist the Khe- 
dive in setting his house in order. He has 
been at Ckir6 about three weeks, and sundry 
seUsational telegrams periodically arrive in 
Ijohd6n announcing that he has quarrelled with 
the "Viceroy, that he finds the exchequer in 
hopeless Cotifusion, that he means to return 
instanter re infscid atid similar canards; but 
these are understood to be Stock Exchange 
«* dodges,** worked by the "Bulls" and the 
"Bears" int/apel Court, and the public will 
leam hothing worthy of credence until Mr. 
Oave himself thinks fit to issue his repot't. It 
is pretty cei^tain that his task is both difficult 
and delicate; although he has no "Harem"' 
to contend against 7- which institution is so 
potent in hatching intrigues at Constanfino- 
pie— he must be prepared for innumerable offl- 
ciat obstructions on the piart of the "bangers 
oti" at the Yice-regal Court, who live a Kfe of 
lumry audi idlonpsft at their Boyal Maato^r's 
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expense, and who have everythiDg to lose and 
nothing to gain by a searching enquiry into 
the maladministration of the Egyptian reve- 
nues. " Backsheesh" is the shibboleth of the 
nation, and when that glorious institntion is 
curtailed or abolished, ministers and officials) 
both primary and subordinate, will in many 
quarters find, like Othello, their ''occupation 
gone." The Khedive is an energetic and 
practical man, bbt he is proud, and t(mt soUpeu 
obstinate. If he has self-command enough to 
take in good part Mr. Cave's advice, which 
is sure to be tendered with deference and tact, 
there may be a great future for Egypt. If 
he '' flares up" delenda e$i Cairo. Our volatile 
neighbours in France continue tranquil; the 
little outburst of temper, arising from wounded 
amour-propre^ which took place when the pur- 
chase of the Suez Canal shares by the British 
Government was so suddenly announced, has 
passed off; and, in spite of some inflammatory 
and pseudo patriotic effusions of the Parisian 
press, all decent Frenchmen now recognise that 
the bargain was not prompted by any desire 
for territorial aggrandisement on our part, and 
they realise the fAct that the possession of 
177,000 Suez Canal shares in no way affects 
our political status on the banks of the Nile. 
The special telegraphic wire monopolised by 
the Times newspaper, fr^uently announces 
a ministerial crisis at Versailles; but nothing 
serious ensues, and Marshal McMahon baa a 
good chance of completing his '' Septennate" 
in peace. Prince Bismark appears to have 
retired into private life, but no one can tell 
what, mighty projects may be seething iu hia 
astute brain. *^ Still waters run deep," and he 
may at any moment emerge from, bis studio^ 
*' cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war." He 
is still, to all intents and purposes, the arbiter 
of Europe; bub he understands mankind in 
general and his own countrymen ip particular ; 
he knows that for the nonce they are satiated 
with blood and iron and glory, and having 
thrashed their old enemies, are yielding to their 
commercial instincts and love of Fatherland, 
and by no means desirous of a fresh campaign. 

The great ** George Washington," towards 



the close of ihelast century, wrote the following 
lines to a friend: "Ton will act very prudently 
'•"in having your will revised by some person 
^skilled in the law, as a testator's intentions 
^ are often defeated by different interpretations 
" of statutes, which require the whole business 
** of a man's life to be perfectly conversant with 
**theni." Very sound advice, when we con- 
sider that the late Lord Westbury, High Chan- 
cellor of England, drew his own will and 
managed to intimate his intentions so hazily 
that all the lawyers in the land could not 
satisfactorily decide as to the disposition of his 
property. Again, the other day the gentle- 
men of the long robe were engaged for upwards 
of a week in uni'avelling the meshes of a 
testamentary document executed by Lord St. 
Leonards, another ex-Chancellor. He was a 
very aged man, and made many wills and 
codicils, and when he " shuffled off this mortal 
coil," no one seemed to know which was the 
right will, and certain parties upheld the exist- 
ence of a document which could not be found* 
^ These latter succeeded in establishing their con- 
tention ; and in giving judgment, the learned 
functionary on the bench drew attention to the 
existence of a public office in which wills could 
be deposited and registered, and he pointed out 
how desirable it was that testators should avail 
themselveB of the privilege. When we consider 
how much family discord may be caused, and 
how much expense incurred owing to the disap* 
pearance, more or less mysterious, of a rich 
man's will, it seems strange that the facilities 
offered for avoiding such a mischance should be 
so generally neglected. 

Time has sped so rapidly that, although it 
seems but yesterday that the Prince of Wales 
quitted these shores, yet by the time these 
lines are in print we shall be making prepara- 
tions to welcome him back to England. His 
future subjects here take the greatest interest 
in his progress, and are much gratified by the 
noble reception acclorded to him ihroxighont 
flie Indian Empire. How tame «tiA hnmdihim 
he Win find the metro^lts and its demiiena 
after all the novelty, the splendour, the pomp 
and circumstance of the gorgeous East ! Borne 
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censorioBS critics, who are always on the quU 
vive to pick a hole in any one's behaviour, — 
the more e;calted the personage the better — 
have caviled at the Prince's attendance at wild 
beast fights and at the ballets of uantch girls ; 
but as the old sayiog runs, " When oue is at 
Rome oue mast do as Rome does," and I for 
one think that he was right to see all the 
native easterns and amusements. Some great 
mau has laid it down tha^t every Eoglishman is 
bound to visit the House of Commons and 
witness a prize fight once, I have done both, 
and never wish to repeat the dose. I fancy 
His Royal Highness takes the same view 
of cheetah hunting, rhinoceros contests, and 
. nautch dances. The newspaper correspoa dents 
furnish us with voluminous descriptive ac- 
counts of his minutest movements, and it is 
gratifying to read the warm eulogiums bestowed 
on him by the " Special" of the French news- 
paper the Temps ; and that gentleman is not 
less earnest in his grateful acknowledgment of 
the extreme kindness and hospitality which 
has been extended to him by every class of 
Englishmen iii India. 

The resignation of Lord Northbrook has been 
long expected, but that his successor would be 
Lord Ly tton no one anticipated ; in &ct it was 
generally assumed as a matter of course that 
the Duke of Buckingham would be " translated" 
from Madras to CalcuUa. But* Mr« Disraeli 
is rather fond of straying out of beaten tratoks, 
and we must do him the justice to avow that 
although some of his appointments may at 
first have seemed peculiar, they invariably turn 
out well. What an outcry was raised when 
Lord Mayo was made Viceroy ! What a storm 
of abuse assailed the Prime Minister and bis 
nominee ! How unanimous Were the ** bitter 
scribblers" (as ^e lamented statesman himself 
termed them) in proclaiming his incapacity, 
and stigmatising his selection a^ a flagi<ant job I 
What wis the result? No more popular or 
more signally competent man ever sat in the 
Yioe^ifegal ohair, and in one brief twelvemonth 
all the radical and so-called liberal journals, 
from, the Times down to the Echo^ had to eat 
their words. The recollection of their humi- 



liation on that occasjion now curbs their fiery 
pens, and so Lord Lytton's appointment is 
treated with " bated breath." His Lordship is 
but five and forty yeai's of age, but he has a cer- 
tain reputation both as a diplomatist and a liU 
teratew, and it is not presumptuous to infer 
talents of a high order in a man who is the son 
of the author of "Pelham" and "My Novel," 
and the nephew of Lord Dalling, a statesman 
well versed in Oriental diplomacy. Lord Lytton 
is now on his way home from Lisbon, and will 
enter on his new office in about three months' 
time ; for the sake of India we hope his rule 
will prove as beneficent as that of his Conserva- 
tive predecessor. . 

The festive season of Ohristmas has come 
and gone. The plum-pudding and mince pies 
are eaten; the indigestion tarries; the new year's 
gifts are almost forgotten, but our tradesmen's 
bills are painfully obtrusive. Old friends and 
acqaaintances have met and parted ; ** it may 
be for years, or it may be for ever." The work- 
a-day world has resumed its ordinary routine ; 
but the boys and girls have not yet all gone 
back to school, and the *' pantomime" fever is 
still raging. Never before was there more 
enthasiasm on the subject among the juveniles, 
and two or three of the performances are ex- 
ceptionally good. Whilst the good i)eopIe of 
Calcutta are knguidly enjoying the refined 
comedy of the elegant Charles Matthews with 
punkahs flapping and the thermometer stand- 
ing at 90°, we are merrily participating in the 
jokes and iniquities of clown and pantaloon, but 
blowing on our fingers to keep up the circula- 
tion. We are enduring a spell of severe cold 
with every prospect of its continuance. What 
says the Poet P 

" Breathes there a man with soul so dead, * 
Who never to himself hath said, 
15y own ! my native land ?" 

But "my own, my native land," with three 
or four inches of snow on its surface and . 
a bitter north-east wind blowing, is more 
poetical on paper than comfortable in reality, 
and a little ^expatriation" in the right part 
of the globe would be far from unwelcome. 
In Madras you see too much of the god 
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Phcebas ; iu London he nerer shows his faoe ai 
all. This remiDcLs me of a profaue remark, 
that in England the Persian religion mnst be 
a sinecure, since tlieir Deity the sun is non- 
existent. 

Mr. Plimsoll is still indefatigable in his 
efforts to remove unseawortliy ships from the 
highways of Neptune, and has been visiting all 
the ports of the Black Sea with a view to 
revising the arrangement of grain cargoes. 
There can be no doubt that *• coffin-ships" are 
still plying in large numbers in all quarters of 
the globe, and Mr. Plimsoll deserves the thanks 
of humanity for his energetic efforts to put a 
stop to what may fairly be termed a reckless 
traffic in human lives. Still his tothusiasm is 
apt at times to carry him away ; and he has sub- 
ordinates who, with the best intentions in the 
world, allow their zeal to outrun their discretion, 
and thereby defeat their own object. A nbta- 
ble instance of this has just occurred. A cer- 
tain Mr. Fyfe, wbo claims to be Mr. PKmsoirs 
acting agent at Liverpool, has been telegraphing 
to the Queen, requesting her to detain a ship, 
the WUd Bose^ which had already been pro- 
nounced seaworthy by the Board of Trade 
authorities. Now Mr. Fyfe is, or onght to be, 
well aware that Her Majesty is a constitutional 
monarch, and cannot interfere with the admin- 
istrative acts of her ministers ; his telegram to 
the Queen can, I fear, only be regarded in the 
light of a piece of consummate impudence. The 
member for Derby must bear in mind that the 
great strength of his canse consists in pablio 
support, and that he cannot retain .without 

discretion. 

I am, yours, &c., 

PiBIPAtJtTlC. 



HIGH COURT— MADRAS. 



Morgan, C. J., and Forbes, J. 
Suiifor wages — Limitation. 
Where A sued to recover hie salary or a feneing 
maiier under Olauee 7 of the LirmiaUon AjU-^ 

HiLD, that Clause 7 applied to the vHnges of ser^ 



vaiUs •aiAii labourers^ but not to U^e pay of a 
teacher for instructiotu 

Referred Case 20 of 1875. 

Bylman Jankau Saib Yasthath v. Jenaka 
R»ja Tever. 

The foUov^ing case was stated for the opmion 
of the Hi^LGonrt under Seetion 22, Act XI 
of 1865, by Mr. 0. W. W. Martin, Acting 
Small Cause Court Judge of Madura. 

Plaintiff sues defendant under an alleged 
verbal contract, whereby defendant was to pay 
htm 15 HapeoB per monSeia for iastruotions in 
the arts of wrestling and fencing. The time at 
which he has laid the contract is from March 
1st, 1878, to Jury 3ist, 1873, and the question 
ou which I reqaesi tkeoptnioQ of the High 
Court, is whether Section 7 of the Limitatioa 
Act is the section applicable to the case. 

The word generally applied to persons of 
such a profession in England is the word artist ; 
but I find from the dictionaries, that artist id 
almost synouymoos with artisan, and that 
" Manual dexterity" is the leading character- 
istic of both artists and artisans. If the com- 
plainant bd held to be an artisan, the character 
of hia. employment w£th the defendant was such 
as to make his present claim to be for ** the 
wages of an artisan,*' and I have found it to 
be so. ; : • 

I enclose an extract from hia deposition, to 
show how he stood with relation to the defend* 
ant. I also enclose, at defeudaut*s request, a 
tranetatio(n'o£ a writteinargamenfc he has sub- 
mitted against ;my fimdio^'* 

' BiHrows9Bs No, 1. 

Bstract from the Judge^s Book of Bvldeooa 
of the Court of Small Caoseo of M»dara, oader 
date the 25th June 1875. 

It is now two and a half years since the canse 
of action. The contract was on 1st ilaich 1873. 
I 14rk& with J<dni^a Raja on Ist March 1878* 
During the life ••f ^ t^e &^ he often asked 
me to teach him, and after his death he agreed 
to pay me 15 Rupees per month, t used to go 
both mbrnibg and evening, and whenever he 
waaited I taagbi^ him« Th0 oontiract waa ini 
his house in Ramn^.; After I was . appointed 
he was there one month, then for fifteen days 
he went away toShivaganga, and never retnrn- 
6d. JeaakaRaja kad aaid tbiit be would s6ad 
me a money order for my pajr, and he didn't 
send. I taught him up to the end of July. 
I only taught him three months in Madura, 
in y^noatasawmy Naiek's and in Meenatohi 
Naiok's. I was; dependent on him. « Whenever 
he liked he could rescind the contract. Cross 
examined. I wasn't to take his orders, except 
for wrestling. 
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Enolosurb No. 2. 

To The Judge of thb Court of Small Causes 

of MadurcL 

Motion presented, nnder Section 22, Act XI 
of 1865, by M. Vythenada Ayer, vakeel on 
behalf of plaintiff in Sait No. 599 of 1875 on 
the file of the Small Cause Court. 

On the 26th June 1875, the Court passed an 
order to the effect that this case will be referred 
to the High Court, as it was asserted by defend- 
ant's vakeel and denied by petitioner (plaintiff) 
that the case fell under Article 7 of Schedule 
II of the Limitation Act. The plaintiff's case 
stands as follows : — 

I. This suit has been brought by plaintiff 
as a tutor, against the defendant as a pupil, for 
recovery of the money being the consideration 
due by the defendant under a contract which 
be (defendant) made with bis tutor (plaintiff). 

n. The plaintiff has not done any work 
under defendant as a servant under a master.'^ 

HI. It is alleged on the other side that the 
word ' artisan' is to be construed as embracing 
men like plaintiff skilled in the art of fencing, 
but the Article 7 cannot apply to the present 
case, where the parties stand in the relation of 
tutor and pupil as described above. 

As it cannot at all be construed that the 
Article 7 applies to a suit brought by a teacher 
against his scholar for recovery of money 
which the latter engaged to pay the former 
for the education received in English, Tamil, 
and other languages, as well as for instruction 
in the art of singing and dancing, and there 
being no difference between such a case and the 
present one, he (petitioner) begs to submit that 
the present suit is not barred by the Limitation 
Act, and falls under Article 118 and not 7 of 
the Schedule II of the Limitation Act. 

The Court is therefore requested to take the 
above arguments also into its consideration. 

The High Court delivered the following 

Judgment : — 16th August 1875. 

The 7th clause provides for suits " for the 
wag^ of a domestic servant, artisan, or labourer 
ijot provided for by this schedule. No. 4,*' and 
No. 4 relates to suits for wages, hire, or price of 
work under Act IX of 1860 (" to provide for 
the speedy determination of certain disputes 
between workmen engaged in Railway and 
other public works, and their employers"). In 
the case stat^, the suit is for arrears of a 
monthly payment agreed to be made for in- 
structions in fencing and wrestling. Such a 
suit is not, in our opinion, governed by the 7th 
clause, which applies to the wages of servants 
and labourers skilled and unskilled, but not to 
the pay of a teacher for instruction. 



HIGH COURT— BOMBAY. 



I Appellate Civil Jurisdiction,'] 
Wbsteopp, C. J., AND Kemball, J. 
8hilotri lands — Inamdars — Regulation Jo/ 1808, 
Section 4>— -Bight of Inamdars to raise the as* 
sessment on ShUotri lands — Prescriptive right 
of Inamdars to recover from ShUotridars iJie 
revenue formerly paid by the latter to Govern- 
ment. 
Qovemment^ hy an indenture dated the 25iA Jan^ 
nary 1819, co^iveyed to A and B and their Jieirs 
and assigns certain villages in tJie Island of 
Salseitey mth the exception of such spots of 
ShUotri tenure as might he tJterein, or on any 
part thei-eof which could only become the pro* 
perty of A and B on tJieir purchasing tlie same 
from the proprietors. Since 1819, the holders 
of tliese ShUotri lands Imd paid to the grantees 
and their heirs assessment (or rent) at a fiaed 
rate which, before the grant, they used to pay 
to Government, In an action brought by an 
heir of A and B in 1868 to recover an enhanc- 
ed rent or assessment levied on these lands : 
Held that the effect of a/n exception in the Indent 
ture of 1819 being to throw upon the plaintiff 
the burden of proving his right to enUance the 
rent (or revenue), which he had failed to do^ 
and Regulation I of 1808, Section 4i, Clauses 
1 and 2, containing admissions by Qovemmeni 
(which then was the immediate landlord of the 
Shilotridars), that Government itself had wp 
such right, plaintiff was consequently not entir 
tied to raise the rent 
Held also that though the language of the exeep- 
Hon was so large that it might J^ve been coth 
strued to exclude any right on the part of the 
grantees to receive rent (or revenue), yet that 
as the defendant or his predecessors had, ever 
since 1819, pa\d to the plaintiff and his pre- 
decessors the revenue paid before that time to 
Government, that revenue passed under the Jnr 
denture of 1819 to the grantees in the deed, 
8. A. 26 of 1873. 

Dadibhai Jahangirji v, Ramji bin Bhan 
and others. 

This was a special appeal from the decision 
of G. Ayerst, Assistant Judge at Tanna, afllrm* 
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iDg the decree of the Subordinate Judge of the 
same place. 

The special appeal was argued before West- 
ropp, 0. J., and Kemball, J., on the 2ud Sep- 
tember 1874. 

Macpliei'son (with him Shantaram Narayan) 
for the appellant. 

Vishvanaih Narayan MandliJc for the respon- 
dent. 

Westbopp, C. J. — In this case, the sole quea- 
tion is, whether the plaintiff, who is Inamdar 
of (amongst other villages) the village of Dabi- 
sur or Dyenseer, in the Island of Salsette, is 
entitled to raise the rent (or revenue assess- 
ment) payable to him in. that capacity by the 
defendant, who is the occupant of certain lands 
in that village. There was also in the Courts 
below a question whether the lands, the subject 
of the present claim, are Shilotri lands, which 
question has,, in both of those Conrts, been 
determined in the afBrmative ; and it has been 
admitted by the learned counsel for the appel- 
lant (plaintiff) that he cannot, on special appeal, 
dispute that finding.. Silotri alias Shilotri 
alias Shelowtr alias Serrotore lands are men- 
tioned in Section 4 of Regulation I of 1808 as 
follows : — 

" First. — There has existed from that time 
(the period of the acquisition by the British of 
the Island of Salsette (Sashti) in A.D. 1744 
by conquest) a description of landed property, 
under the denomination of Shelowtr (called 
also Serrotore), and consisting of lands said to 
have been acquired by the natives on favour- 
able terms of tenure, by purchase from their 
Portuguese masters, which property has been 
respected throughout the subsequent revolu- 
tions. 

" Secorid, — Another descnption of Shelowtr 
tenure consists of certain spots of ground gain- 
ed from the sea by embankment, or brought 
into cultivation from the jungle or forest, at 
the personal expense of individuals, who have 
thence continued to pay thereon, in several 
instances, a fixed quit-rent without reference 
to the produce." 

Section 36 of the same Regulation in its 
9th, lOtb, 11th, 12th, 13th, and 15th clauses, 
and Section 69, take a distinction between Ser- 
rotore holdings of white batty ground (chowka) 
and Serrotore holdings of black batty ground, 
otherwise styled khara or salt batiy ground, 
which is probably the same distinction as that 
taken in Section 4, already quoted. The 48th 
flection of the same Regulation shows that 
Government, in making a grant of lands in the 
village of Powey and other villages in the same 
Island in A.D. 1799 to Mr. Helenas Scott, 
expreflsly excepted such parts thereof as were 
of Serrotore tenure, and, in that exception, 



took no distinction between white and black 
batty ground. 

The present plaintiff claims to be Inamdar 
as son of Jehangir Ardasir. Cursetji Ardasir 
and Jehangir Ardasir were the sons of Ardasir 
Dady, with whom Government had agreed to 
exchange the village of DahisAr and other vil- 
lages in Salsette for certain lands in the Island 
of Bombay. 

Ardasir Dady having died before that agree- 
ment was carried into effect, Government, by 
an Indenture of exchange, dated the 25ti 
January 1819, executed in pursuance of that 
agreement, conveyed the village of Dahisur 
(which was ^there described as containing 27 
parahs and 18| adolies of black batty ground, 
and 197 morahs, 1 parah, and 6 J adolies of 
white batty ground) and the said other villages 
in Salsette to Cursetji Ardasir and Jehangir 
Ardasir and their heii^s and assigns, " with the 
exception of such spots of Serrotore tenure as 
may be therein, or on any part thereof, which 
can only be the property of the said Cursetji 
Ardasir and Jehangir Ardasir on their purchas- 
ing the same from the present proprietors 
thereof." * * 

The Assistant Judge has not only found that 
the lands, the rent of which is sought to be 
enhanced by this suit, are Shilotri lands, but 
that they were so previously to the date of the 
Indenture of the 25th January 1810, which 
finding is admitted by counsel to be conclusivo 
on this Court. The defendant, in his written 
statement, admits that, for upwards of thirty 
years before the bringing of this suit, he has 
paid assessment on his Shilotri land to the 
plaintiff at a fixed rate. 

It is in fact now admitted on both sides, that 
the rate at which assessment on the defendant's 
lands was paid to Government before the grant, 
(in exchange) of Dahiscr, &c., to the defend- 
ant's ancestors in 1819, was 6 Rupees, 2 annas, 
2 pies, and that the same rate has been since 
paid to those grantees, without variation, down 
to 1863-64, when the attempt was made by 
the plaintiiff to raise the rent in conformity 
with the new valuation then made by the 
survey officers of Government, and that there 
is not ^ny evidence of any different rate having 
been at any time whatever paid by the Shilotri-- 
dars (including the defendant) to Government. 

Both of the Conrts below have found that, 
under the above circumstances, the plaintiff is 
not entitled to raise the rent, and the question 
for our decision is whether or not that raliug is 
right in law. 

The language of the exception in the Inden- 
ture of 1819 is very large, and might perhaps, 
in the absence of proof of payment of rent 
by the defendant and his predecessors, have 
been construed to exclude any right on the 
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park of the grantees even to receive rent (or 
revenue) in respect of Shilotri lands. The ex- 
ception does not make any distinction between 
the Shilotri lands described in the first clause 
of Section 4 of liegnlation I of 1808, and those 
described in the second clause of the same sec- 
tion, nor between whito and black Shilotri 
batty ground, and in both of those respects the 
exception in the Indenture of 1819 tallies with 
• the description given in Section 48 » of tho 
exception in the grant of 1790 of the village of 
Powey to Mr. Helenus Scotfc. The Regulation 
of 180S, however, shows that Shilotri lands 
(both of white and black batty) paid revenue 
to Government, and it appearing that, ever 
since 1819, the defendant or his predecessors in 
the Shilotri holding have not paid revenue to 
Government, bub have, without question, paid 
regularly to the plaintiff and his ancestors the 
rent or revenue of Rupees 5-2-2, which had 
previously been paid to Government, we think 
■we aro bound to hold that the right to that 
revenue passed under thff Indenture of 1819 
to the grantees in that deed. But we are 
clearly of opinion that the effect of tho excep- 
tion was to preserve to the ShUotridar his 
rights over the land as they then stood, and 
that the burden is thereby cast upon the plain- 
tiff to pi'ove his right to enhance the revenue, 
and that he not only has failed to prove any 
such right on his part, but that the first and 
second clauses of Section 4 of Regulation I of 
1S08 contain admissions by Government (which 
then was the immediate landlord of the Shilo- 
iridars) tending to show that Government had 
not any such right. Under these circum- 
stances, we must affirm the decree of the Assist- 
ant Judge with costs. 

Decree affirmed with costs, 

. — Bombay High Court Beporis^ Vol. XL, p. 162. 



{^Appellate Criminal Jurisdiction.'] 

West and Nanabuai Haridas, JJ. 

The Indian Evidence Act I of 1872, Sections 5, 
11, 153, 155, and 1G5 — Cross-examination of 
a witness after his examination by the Court 
— Trial by Jury — Evidence properly admitted 
tdiliheld from the Jury — Neiu trial. 

The principle that parties cann^i^ without the 
leave of the Court, cross-examine a mtness 
whom the parties having already examined or 
declined to exdmine the Court itself has exa- 
mined, applies equally whether it is intended 
to direct tJie cross-examination to the mtness* s 
statements of fact, or to circumstances touching 
his credibility, for any question meant to im* 



pair his credit, tends (or is designed) to get rid 
of the effect of each and every answer, just as 
much as one that may bring out an inconsist^ 
ency or eontradictioH, Section 155 of Act I of 
1872. 

The statement of a witness for the defence, that a 
witness for the prosecution was at a particular 
place at a 'particular time, and consequently 
could not then have been at another place, 
where the latter stales he was and saw the 
accused persons, is properly admissible in evi*- 
dence, even though the witness for the prosecU" 
tion may not himself have been cross-examined 
on the point. Sections 5, 11, and 153 (Illustra^ 
tionC) of Act I of 1872. 

Where such a statement, after being admitted, 
was xoithheld from the Jury, the High Court 
ordered a new trial. 

Reg. V. Sakharam Mukundji and thrco others. 

The four accused persons were tried and 
convicted of the offences of mischief by fire 
and being members of aa unlawful assembly, 
by N. Daniell, Acting Session Judgo of Poona, 
and a Jury, and sentenced, for tho former 
offence, to five years, and for the latter to six 
months* rigorous imprisonment. 

Tho material facts are as follows : — 

The accused were charged with haying sot 
fire to a Maharwada of the village of Wahle. 
After examining several witnesses, the prosecu- 
tion examined a witness named Kalu Sata. 
The defendant's Vakeel having declined to 
cross-examine him, the Session Judge asked 
him several questions, which elicited matter 
unfavourable to tho accused persons. Their 
Vakeel thereupon requested the Judge to allow 
him to cross-examine him, with a view to test 
his veracity ; but the Judge refused to allow 
him to be questioned, except on the matter 
already recorded in answer to the Court. Tho 
Vakeel did not avail himself of this permis- 
sion. 

After the close of the case for the prosecu- 
tion the evidence for tho defence was gone into. 
This included the evidence of witnesses Dhondu 
and' Janaku, who, among other things, stated 
that two of the witnesses for the prosecution, 
named^Savlia and Somia, were at Dhond Vil- 
lage, and not at the village where the fire took 
place at the time when they stated they saw 
the accused persons there. In tho charge to 
the Jury, the Session Judge, with regard to 
the evidence of Dhondu and Janaku, observ- 
ed : — " This as evidence to impeach the credit' 
of the witnesses Savlia and Somia is ioadmis- 
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sible ; and as tho alleged fact that they were ia 
Dhond ou that afternoon is not incompatible 
with their having visited Wahle, a neighbour- 
ing village, on the same afternoon, and as the 
witnesses Savlia and Somia have not been e^ked 
whether they were not at Dhond on that after- 
noon, this part of the evidenoe for the defence 
cannot be taken as contradictory of the alleged 
fact that the prisoners, or certain of the pri- 
Honers, were seen approaching, and at Savlia's 
house." 

The appeal was heard by West and Nana- 
bhai Haridas, JJ. 

Leith (with him SJianiaram Narayan) for the 
appellants : — 

The Session Judge was wrong in not allow- 
ing Kalu Sata to be cross-examined, and in 
withholding from the Jury the statements of 
Dhonda and Janakp. 

Dhirajlal Maihuradas, Government Pleader, 
for the Crown. 

The judgment of the Court was delivered by 

Wist, J. — The objection on the ground of 
the Session Judge having declined to allow one 
of the witnesses to be cross-examined cannot 
be sustained. When the counsel for the pri- 
soner has examined or declined to cross- exa- 
nline a witness, and the Court afterwards, of 
its own motion, examined him, the witness can- 
not then, without the permission of the Court, 
be subjected to cross-examination. When, after 
the examination of a witness by the complain* 
ant and the defendant, the Court takes him in 
hand, he is put under special pressure as the 
Judge is empowered to ask any question he 
pleases, in any form about any fact relevant or 
irrelevant (Section 165, Indian Evidence Act) ; 
and he is, therefore, at the same time placed 
under the special protection of the Court, 
which may, at its discretion, allow a party to 
cross-examine him, but this cannot bo asked 
for as a matter of right. 

Tho principle applied equally whether it is 
intended to direct the examination to the "wit- 
ness's statements of fact, or to circumstances 
touching his credibility, for any question meant 
to impair his credit tends (or is so designed) 
to get rid of the effect of all his answers, and 
of each of them just as much as one that may 
bring out an inconsistency or contradiction. 
It is then a cross-examination upon answers — 
upon every answer given to the Court, and is 
subject to the Court's control. 

The next point is that the Judge misdirected 
the Jury in telling them that the evidence of 
Dhondtt and Janaku, who were called by the 
defence to contradict the statements of Savlia 
and Somia, that they saw the accused at Wahle 
when tho Maharwada was burnt, is inadmissi- 
ble. The Session Judge said that the evidence 
of Dhonda and Janaku that Somia and Savliu 



were at Dhond (the latter witnesses having 
said that they were at Wahle) was not admissi- 
ble to impeach their credit, and that as Savlia 
and Somia were not cross-examined by the de- 
fence, as to whether they were or were not at 
Dhond in the afternoon of the day the fire took 
place, and it was possible for them to have beeu 
during the same afternoon at both places, the 
statements of Dhond u and Janaku could not 
be ootihidered to conti*adict the statements of 
these witnesses. 

The rule of English law on this point is that 
the credit of a witness may, amongst other 
ways, be impeached by evidence of facte, con- 
tradictory of the evidence given by him. The 
express provision of the Indian law is less ex- 
tensive. The witness's credit, it is provided, 
can only be impeached in certain specified ways 
(Section 155), that is, by questions or by 
testimony going directly to his credit, not 
mediately through a contradiction of the parti- 
cular matter deposed to by him in the case. 

In the present instance the Session Judge 
seems to have been mistaken in supposing that 
Dhond u and Janaku were called to impeach 
the credit of Savlia and Somia in the sense of 
the section of the Indian Evidence Act first 
referred to. They were called to conti*adict 
Savlia and Somia's statements. Their evidence, 
though not as to the fact in issue, was as 
to facts which in connection with other facts 
made the existence of a relevant fact, one im- 
mediately connected with a fact in issue, highly 
improbable ; and under Sections 5 and 1 1 of this 
Act such testimony was relevant and admissible. 
If it is true, as Dhond u and Janaku allege, that 
Savlia and Somia were at Dhond till the 
afiiernoon of the day of the fire, it is highly 
improbable that Saviia and Somia could have 
left DhoLid at about 11 a.m., or noon, and there- 
fore highly improbable that the accused should 
have been seen by them at Wahle, as they 
assert, at about 1 p.m. The case is like that in 
Illustration (C) to Section 153 of the Indian 
Evidence Act, which shows that the admis- 
sibility of the testimony does not depend ou 
the ci*oss-examinatiou of the witnesses to be 
contradicted. 

The evidence having thus been properly ad- 
mitted, it ought not to have been withdrawn 
from the consideration of the Jury, as it virtu- 
ally was, by the Session Judge's charge. Its 
tendency was clearly to show that the alleged 
fact deposed to by Savlia and Somia of the 
accused having been seen by them at a parti- 
cular time and place, was not ono that had 
really occnrted, and it ought to have been 
allowed to have its natural weight with the 
Jury. We must, therefore, order a new trial. 

Proceedings annulled, and a new trial ordered. 
— Idem, p. 166, 
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[Madras Case.] 
Brahmin agraharumShrotrium. 

Where -4, a Zemindar, sued io recover a village 
held by certain Brahmins as shrodrium, and it 
appeared that before the permanent settlement 
one of his ancestors had granted the village to 
these Brahmins in perpetuity-^ 

Held, that A eonld not recover the village from 
the Brahmins, nor could he assert tliat the 
grants made by a former Zemindar loere void 
unless confirmed by his successors, 

Joxigment of the Lords of th^ Judicial Com- 
niittee of the Privy Conncil ou the appeal of 
StH Raja Vyricherla Baz Bahadoor v. Nadi- 
minti Bagaoat Sastri, from the High Court of 
Jadicatur6 at Madras, delivei*ed 19th Novem- 
ber 1875. 

Present, 

Sir James W. Colvilb. 
Sir Barnes Peacock. 
Sir Momtaqdb E, Smith. 
Sir Robert P. Collier. 

The question to be determined on this ap- 
peal is whether the appellant, the Zemiodai* of 
Kurnpan, is entitled to turn the respondents, 
who are certain Brahmins claiming to have an 
agraharum tenure in the village of Turakanaju- 
duvalasa, out of possession ot that village, and 
to recover the mesne profits from the time 
specified in the plaint. The case of the plain- 
tifi* is thus stated in the 9ch paragraph of the 
plaint. He there says, " In the year 1857 I 
*^ attaiued my majority, and took charge of the 
*' zemindary. The said village was until then 
•'enjoyed as a jeroyti portion of my zemindary 
*^ for many years, and was severed therefrom 
" only in the year 1857. It is therefore pray- 
'* ed that the Court may adjudge to me the 
*' jeroyti village of Tnrakanayuduvalasa (sitnat- 
•' ed within the boundaries hereunder specified, 
^' and yielding at present an annual income of 
" Rupees 1,000), together with the produce 
'* made over to the defendant by the Court, as 
**al8o the produce subsequently enjoyed by 
*' him, with interest thereon, amouuting to 
" Rupees 39,577-13-4, as per schedule." The 
plaint therefore treats the restoration of pos- 
session to the defendants under a former de- 
cree, of which the execution was in 1855 
directed by the Sndr Court to be made, as 
a species of trespass. It seeks to reopen the 
settlement of account made by or in conformity 
with that decree i and to recovei* back the sum 



then paid, with subsequent mesne profits. The 
suit is brought, not upon any notice to deter- 
mine an alleged tenancy at will, but as upon 
an act of trespass, giving a right of action 
from a particular time. It is difficult to recon- 
cile such a claim with the admitted fleusts of 
the case, or to see how, upon any view of the 
evidetice in the cause, the plaintifi^ could obtain 
the particular relief which he has prayed. 

It is not their lordships' intention to follow 
Mr. Mayne through that wilderness of litiga- 
tion in which they have been very clearly 
guided by him, the history of which does not 
present by any means a favourable picture of 
the administration of justice in the Presidency 
of Madras (or, at all eventp, in the district of 
Vizagapatam) during the greater part of the 
present century. It may be necessary here- 
after to refer to some of those proceedings 
which have a peculiar bearing upon the points 
raised ;by the present appeal. It is sufficient, 
howevfer, for the present, to observe that in 
1861, when the former decree above referred 
to was finally executed, there was, as it were, 
a new point of departure. 

• The Brahmins were then reinstated, under the 
authority of the Court, in possession of their 
village; and recovered a certain portion of the 
mesne profits received by the Zemindar after 
the estate had been made over to him upon 
the taking off of the zuft or attachment. The 
Zemindar, on the other hand, was left to assert 
what rights he had to impeach this agraharum 
tenure in a new and independent suit ; and this 
suit, which was commenced in 1864, has been 
treated in the Courts below, and may here be 
treated, as one brought for that purpose. Nor, 
again, is it necessary to consider in detail the 
earlier stages of this new litigation, or in par- 
ticular the proceedings in which his right., what- 
ever it might be, was held to be barred by the 
decree obtained in 1807, because the High 
Court having rejected that view of the case, 
and also departed from the view which it had 
itself originally entertained, to the effect that 
the suit was barred by the Statute of Limita- 
tions, finally, by the order of the 26th March 
1866, sent the parties back to trial on these 
two issues, viz., Ist, '* Whether the defendant 
'* at the date of the suit held the village in 
'' question under the grant made to his an- 
" cestor before the date of the permanent 
" settlement ;" and 2nd, " Whether the defend- 
'^ ant's holding under such grant was kattubadi- 
** or other tenure, subject to a fixed quit-rent 
" which the plaintiflf could not legally deter- 
" mine." 

Now, as the case comes before their lord- 
ships, those two issues have been found by 
the two Indian courts which last dealt with 
them in favour of the plaintiff. Therefore, so 
far as they are findings upon matters of fact| 
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the J are fiodiogs which this tribanal, ia 
acoordanoe with its ordiuary rule, will not 
be disposed to qnestioo. As to the first issne, 
Mr, Ma joe, in the course of his able argument^ 
was almost constrained to admit that he could 
not impeach the correctness of it. The evidence 
upon which the Court came to its conclusion 
on the first issue depended in part npon two 
documents, of which the genuineness had been 
contested, but which both Courts have found 
to be genuine, — I mean the dombala of Mr. 
Webb on the 20th May 1800, which clearly 
treated the village as then held as an agra« 
barum by the Brahmins, and directed that it 
should be relinquished to him on his paying the 
customary yearly shrotrium to the Zemindar of 
Kurupan of Rupees 150. That was followed 
by a putta, also found to be genuine, whereby 
the then Zemindar, or hi^ guardian in his name, 
stated that, " As my ancestors have granted 
** to you the agraharum of Turakanayudnvalasa, 
^ attached to our jaghire of Kurupan Taluk, 
" I again grant it to you as ekabhogam (entirely) 
^ in the name of Shri Swami, fixing a shrotrium 
** (revenue) of Rupees 150. Therefore you and 
^*your descendants may extensively improve 
** and enjoy it, paying the shrotrium (revenue)* 
" every year, and bestowing blessings upon us. 
^ He who maintains what another gives, gains 
"a virtue double that he gets by giving it 
"himself." 

It seems to their lordships that the Court, 
finding those documents to be genuine, have 
rightly come to the conclusion that they 
establish the affirmative of the issue in favour 
of the plaintiflf ; that whatever may have been 
the original grant, of which the first seems to 
have been a grant absolutely rent free to the , 
Brahmins, it must be taken that in some way or 
another the rights of the Brahmins had become 
modified to that extent ; that they were to hold 
this village only Subject to the paymetit of the 
shrotrium or fixed rent of Rupees J 50 ; and that 
that was the state of things in 1800, and before 
the completion of the perpetual settlement of 
the zemindary. 

That being so, the only question that would 
remain would be, whether the Court, finding 
that, was correct in coming from that conclu- 
sion and upon the other evidence in the cause, 
to its finding on tho second issue, '* that the 
"defendant's holding under that grant was 
" kattubadi, or other tenure subject to a fixed 
" quit-rent, which the plaintiff could not legally 
" determine." 

The principal ground upon which the correct* 
nesa of that finding has been attacked is that 
it is conclusively shown by the lists of the 
zemindary property, upon which the perpetual 
settlement was made, that the village was 
entered in those lists, and must therefore have 
been ti^ated in the settlement made upon them 
ae a jeroyti village, and not as a shrotrium or I 



agraharum village. That raises the question, 
what is the effect of a mistake in this descrip- 
tion of the village upon the second issue raised 
in this cause p That there was, in the proper 
sense of the term, a mistake, is reasonable to 
conclude from the doxdbala of Mr. Webb« 
because Mr. Webb appears to have been the 
collector who was taking a large if not the solo 
part in making the permanent settlement; and 
if he in 1800 was satisfied that this was a 
shrotrium village and directed that as a shrot* 
rium villnge it should be delivered over to the 
Brahmins, he would hardly proceed consciously 
or intentionally to enter it as a jeroyti village 
in the settlement. But however that may he, 
tho question is, what is the effect of the entry 
upon the interest of the holders of an agraharum 
tenure? Their lordships cannot find any 
authority for saying that it is conclusive against 
the rights of the tenants. 'They were, not 
necessarily parties to the proceedings which 
resulted in the settlement between the 2Semiudar 
and the Government. It may be conceived 
that the Brahmins, as they said they were in 
fact, thoDgh the evidence does not support their 
allegation, might have been absent whilst the 
proceedings were pending. There seems to he 
nothing in the regulations, as their lordships 
read them, which would so conclude them. No 
doubt, if the village had been entered as a 
shrotrium villnge in tho settlement papers, that 
would have been conclusive as to the rights of 
the Brahmios against the Zemindar, against 
the Government, against any purchaser at a 
sale for arrears of revenue, and, in fact, against 
all the world. But the Settlement Regulatiou 
XXV of 1802 does not contain anything which 
says that if the parties by carelessness or by 
accident allow their village to be niisdescrib* 
ed they are to forfeit their rights. It does not 
even say that all the shrotrium grants which 
then existed, and which were to be protected 
against fnture enhancement, were to be regis- 
tered ; and, on the other hand, that regulation 
is followed by a subsequent regulation of 1822, 
which declares that the provisions of the former 
regulation were not meant to define, limit, 
infringe, or destroy the actual rights of any 
description of landlords or tenants, but merely 
to point out in what way tho tenants might be 
proceeded against in the event of their not pay- 
ing the rents justly due from them, leavinpf 
them to recover their rights infringed, witli full 
costs and damages, in the Courts of Justice. 
It cannot be said that as a matter of law and of 
right the parties have forfeited the interest 
which they would otherwise have in this tenure 
by reason of the misdescription of tho village 
iu the settlement papers. 

It has, however, been ag^reed by Mr. Mayne 
that the insertion of the village as a jeroyti 
village at least affords the strongest presurap- 
tiou that the parties thou knew that they had 
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not a good agrabaram, and of tbeir acqaiesoenoe 
in that description as correct; bnt that pre- 
fiumption seems to their lordships to be re- 
butted by all that subseqnently took place. 
They were first dispossessed some short time 
after the settlement in 1807. They immedi- 
ately asserted their rights, aind the decision of 
tlie Court, so far as it went, was in their 
favour. The effect of it was that the Zemin- 
dar had taken possession of the village forci- 
bly, or, at all events, not under a judicial 
decision ; and that, according to the law as laid 
down in the regulations, the only way in which 
he could interfere with the right claimed by the 
Brahmins was by a regular suit: Accordingly 
the Brahmins were again put into possession. 
The Zemindars for the time being seem to have 
acquiesced for nearly 20 years in that decision ; 
and but for the decisions in India, by which it 
has been ruled that questions between landlord 
and tenant, and particularly questions of en- 
hancement of rent, are not within the operation 
of the Statute of Limitations, there would have 
been no answer whatever to the proposition 
that the right of re-entry of the Zemindar, if it 
lia(^ ever existed, liad been barred by lapse of 
time. 

Their lordships are therefore of opinion that 
both the issues have properly been found in 
favour of the defendant. 

There remains to be noticed the farther ques- 
tion, which was raised by Mr. Mayue, viz., that 
these grants were, at most, grants by the 
Zemindar which could take effect only during 
the life of the particular Zemindar, and, un- 
less affirmed by his successor, were voidable. 
Whether, assuming that proposition to be cor- 
rect, the particular suit as it is framed could 
have been supported, may well be doubted. 
But their lordships have already intimated 
their opinion that this point, which was not 
taken in the present suit in the Courts below, 
is not open to Mr. Mayne upon the present 
appeal. They will not therefore say more upon 
it^ than that it would have required strong 
authority to convince them that grants made 
by a Zemindar before the estate was perma- 
nently settled, and became subject to the rules 
which may have been laid down in the Madras 
Begulations as to subsequent alienations of 
this kind, were not binding upon the successors 
of the grantor. 

Their lordships will humbty advise Her 
Majesty to affirm Ihe decree of the High Court, 
which is the subject of the present appeal, and 
to dismias the appeal with costs. 



[Bengal Case.] 

Butt to recover land — Former decree — Identity, 

A sued for possesiion of certain land whioh Goth- 
eminent had resumed as lakeraj, and had 
subsequently settled with B, It appeared Huii 
in a former suit B had established his claim to 
the landy hut A novj contended that the claim 
established hy B was to some otlier loA^d^ not 
the particular portion he now sued for. 

Held, that the identity of the land sued for^ and 
tliat to which B had previously established a 
claim^ was fully proved. 

Judgment of the Lords of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on the appeal of 
Banee Khujooroonissa v. The Oollector of Pur' 
neah and others, from the High Court of Judi- 
cature at Fort William in Bengal, delivered 
23rd November 18?5. 

Present. 

Sir Jambs W. Colvilb. 
Sir Barnes .Peacock. 
Sib Montague E. Smith. 
Sir Robeht P. Gollibb. 



This suit was brought by Euayet Hossein, 
whom the Ranee, the present appellant, repre- 
sents, and also by Syed Ahmed Biieza, who is 
not represented at the present hearing, against 
the Collector of Parueah and Emritnanth Jha, 
and others, to recover possession of 3,700 bee- 
gahs of land in Pergunnah Soorjapore. The 
Government was made a defendant becaose it 
had resumed the land as being lakheraj land 
in the ppssession of the other defendant Emrit- 
nanth Jha, and settled it with him. The suit, 
besides praying to have the right of the plain- 
tiff to the land declared, and possession, sought 
to rescind the decision come to on the resnmp-' 
tion proceedings. It appears that the plain- 
tiffs are the proprietors of a sentindary in Per^ 
guunah Soorjapore, and Emritnanth Jha and 
hia ancestors claimed to hold within that Per-' 
gannah, as lakheraj land, 3,965 beegahs. The 
Government thought they were entitled to re* 
snme the land, and inqairy was institated at 
their instance. On the first inquiry it i^eaiiecl 
that 265 beegahs were held as lakheraj by 
Emritnautii Jha or by the ancestors of Emrit- 
nanth Jha. The Government thought that waa 
too small an amount to resume, bat in th» 
coarse of the inquiry, the Colleotor found reason 
to sappose that there was a maoh larger 
quantity of lakheraj land within the pergunnab, 
and a new investigation was directed. Upoa 
that investigation it was found that thero waa 
the large quantity, incloding the 265 beegidiiy 
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of 3,965 beegahs. In the proceedings which 
took place to resume the land on the part of 
the Government, the plaintiffs intervened, claim- 
ing the land as part of their settled zemindary, 
and evidence was gone into on the part of the 
Government and of the ancestors of the proBent 
appellant and the respondent in support of 
their respective claims. The result of the pro- 
ceedings was that the Government resumed the 
land — the whole 3,965 beegahs— and settled it 
with the respondent. The present suit was 
then bronght, as has been already stated, to 
question the settlement, and for possession. 

It appeared in the evidence given in the pre- 
sent suit, that there had been a former suit 
between the ancestors of the appellant and the 
ancestors of the respondent i*especting this land, 
and a judgment of the 21st December 1808 was 
given in evidence. In that suit the parties were 
reversed. The ancestor of the present defend* 
ant was the plaintiff, and the ancestors of the 
present plaintiffs were the defendants, and the 
plaintiff in that suit complained that the defend- 
ants had taken possession of 500 beegahs of his 
bromuttur land. The answer of the defendants 
did not deny that the then plaintiff was entitled 
to bromuttur; on the contrary, their answer ad- 
mitted that he was entitled to 3,965 beegahs of 
ancestral bromuttur land in«the taluk, but their 
defence was that the 500 beegahs which he then 
sought to recover was not part of those 3,965 
beegahs. They failed in this contention, and it 
was found that the defendants were in possession 
of the 500 beegahs which the plaintiff claimed. 
The finding was this : — " Upon trial it has been 
** ascertained from the papers filed by the Ameea 
"that 3,965 beegahs 16 bisvas of the plaintirs 
** ancestral bromuttur land, situated in Mouzah 
"Budeanud, &c. in the said taluk, has con- 
" tinuously been possessed from time immerao- 
'' rial by plaintiff's ancestors and plaintiff under 
^' two stmnuds and chuckbnnd dated as above." 
These sunnuds are described to be one of 
the time of the Nawab for 265 beegahs, and 
the other of the time of Nawab Saif Khan for 
8,700 begahs. " Now the defendants have dis- 
" possessed plaintiff of 500 beegahs in Mouzah 
** Budeanud of land included in the boundaries 
''stated in the chuckbnnd. Under these cir- 
** cnmstances the plaintiff's suit appears true 
** and just." There is thus a finding that the 
now defendant^ the plaintiff there, was en- 
titled to these 3,965 beegahs, 'and entitled to 
them under the two sunnuds. The Principal 
Sudr Ameen in the present suit did not find 
against the genuineness of that decision, but 
gave several reasons for not giving effect to 
it, which it is not necessary now to discuss. 
On the case coming on appeal before the High 
Court, a question was raised whether such a 
decision had really been passed, and the High 
Court appear to have taken great pains to 
ascertain the authenticity of the judgment. 



They sent to the judge of Pnrneah to ascertain 
the state of the records in his office, and ^ot 
a report from him. It * seems also that the 
original book 6f records was sent up to them, 
containing the notes or copies of the decrees 
which were passed, and having inspected it, 
the jndges of the High Court came to the 
conclusion that this decree was a genuine 
decree, which had been passed by the judge in 
the litigation between the parties in 1808. 

That being so, the question arises, what 
is the effect of it upon this litigation ? Their 
lordships entirely agree with the High Court 
that the effect of it is to establish that upon the 
trial of the issues which then took place it was 
found, either upon the evidence or upon the 
admissions of the present plaintiffs, that 3,965 
beegahs of bromuttur or lakheraj land did 
belong to the ancestor of the present defendant, 
that ]And being situate in Pergunnah Soorjapore. 
It could not then be contended that if that decree 
applies to the land in dispute, full effect should 
not be given to it in this suit. The only answer 
that has been suggested to their lordships by 
the learned Counsel for the appellants is that 
the lands which were the subject of the decree 
of 1808 are not shown to be the same lands as 
those for which the |)laiutiffs are now suing. 
He says that there is evidence that the plain- 
tiffs had been in possession of the lands for 
which they are now suing,, and therefore it 
lies upon the defendants to show the identity 
of the lands which are the subject of this 
suit with those which were in question in 
1808. Without saying where the burden 
lies, their lordships are perfectly satisfied 
upon the evidence that the lands which were 
referred to as the 3,965 beegahs in the suit 
of 1808 included those which are the sub- 
ject of the present suit. It appears that the 
ancestor of Emritnauth Jlia claimed the land 
in that suit under two sunnuds, the larger 
portion of the land, 3,700 beegahs (being the 
quantity sought to be recovered in this suit), 
under a sunnud of the Nawab Saif Khan. It 
appears that in the resumption proceedings, his 
ancestor's claim to those 3,700 beegahs was 
based upon the same sunnud, and was contested 
by the plaintiffs upon the ground that the 
sunnud was not genuine. Some proceedings 
in the resumption suit were referred to by Mr. 
Gowie, from which it clearly appears that 
Emritnauth Jha was in possession at the. time 
when the Government commenced the resump- 
tion proceedings. Now the land of which he 
was then in possession, and which the present 
plaintiffs are now seeking to recover^ is identi- 
fied with the land which his ancestor claimed 
in the suit of 1808 by the sunnud of Nawab 
Saif Khan, which, both in the decision of 1808 
and in the resumption proceedings, is made the 
foundation of his claim. The resumption pro- 
ceedings refer to the decision of 1808, and 
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Rhow that wliafc the Govemmeut ia dealing 
with are the lands which were inoladed in 
that snit. Therefore the identity of the lands 
now sued for with the lands which were the 
subject of the decision of 1808 is satisfactorily 
established. 

Upon a slij^hfc investigation of the evidence 
as to possession, it appears to bo conflicting. 
The kabooleats and the jumma wasil-bakee 
papers produced by the appellants, — the papers 
relied on to show his possession, — although 
credit was given to them by the Principal Sudr 
Anieen, were discredited by the Hijj^h Court, 
Without those papers the plaintiffs have very 
slight evidence of having ever been in pos- 
session. 

Their lordships being of opinion that the 
identity is.cloJirly made out for the reasons they 
have stated, will advise Her Majesty to dismiss 
this appeal, and to affirm the decree of the 
High Court with costs. 



OFFICIAL PAPERS. 



Caoutchouc Plantations iK Assam A2ID 
Bengal. 

Proceedings of the Madras Oovernment, Revenue 
Department^ "60th September 1875. 

Road the following letter from A. O. HUME, 
Esq., C. B., Secretary to the Government of 
India, Department of Revenue, Agnculture, 
and Commerce, (Forests), to the Secretary 
to the Govcrnmeut of Madras, Gotacamaud, 
dated Simla, 31st August 1875, No. 22/967 :— 
I AM directed to forward, for information and 
communication to such of the Forest Officers in 
the MadrHS Presidency as take an interest in 
the subject, the accompanying copies of a 
Report by Mr. G. Mann, Officiating Deputy 
Conservator of Fores r« in Assam, on the Caout- 
chouc plantations in that province, and the yield 
of Caoutchouc from Ficus elaelica, together 
with a Report by Dr. Schlich, Conservator of 
Forests in Benp:al, on the success which has 
atteuded the raining of seedlings of Ficus elas* 
tica in nursery beds in the Darjeoluig Division. 



Enclosurb No. 1. 

Report on tlie Caoutchouc Plantations in Assaniy 
and iJie ijield of Gaoutchouc- from Ficus elas- 
tica. 

The last report submitted on this subject 
contained the results of the first attempt to 
plant Ficus elastica in Assam up to the end of 
March 1874, and this report will, therefore, 
record tho i*caults of the planting since that 
date. 



2. The different opinions expressed during 
the year on the growth and yield of Ficus 
elastica have proved to me that facts regarding 
the nature of this tree, which I had considered 
clear and establibhed, because I have had such 
constant opportunities of watching over and 
increasing my knowledge of the tree, still re- 
main doubtful to othei's who have not had the 
same advantage, which induces me to i*eport in 
greater detail now than I might have otherwise 
considered necessary. 

S. , The planting during 1873-74 was report- 
ed in the last report as 
Plantation of a failure on account of 
1873-74. the lateness of the season 

when started and drought 
of that year, whilst the nursery work, or the 
propagation of tho plants in Spring 1874^ was 
reported as a success up to that date. 

4. This report on Ficus elastica may con- 
veniently be arranged under three heads as 
follows : — 

(1.) The propagation. 

(2.) The growth in plantations. 

(3.) The yield. 

5. The necessity for forming plantations of 
this tree having been recognised, no further 
remarks are required, except, perhaps, the 
statement that the protection of the Caout- 
chouc trees in the forests of Assam has again, 
duiing the year, been under the consideration 
of the Chief Commissioner, and the difficulties 
of protecting this valuable property prove to 
be almost insurmountable, scattered as these 
trees are through the forests ; situated in the 
most inaccessible and unhealthy parts of the 
province, they have been the prey of tribes 
living near these localities, and may now bo 
said to be almost a thing of the past. 

6. Plantations will, of course, not bo expos- 
ed to these risks, and can be easily managed 
by a comparatively small staff of Government 
officers. 

I. — The Propagation of Ficus .elastica, 

7. Figs are, perhaps, of all the forest trees 
in India, the easiest to propagate ; but for all 
this, the pt&st year's experience has taught us 
that Ficus elastica, both as seedh'ng and cut- 
ting, is very susceptible of injury from too 
much shade or drip from trees, causing exces- 
sive wet about its roots, which experience cost 
us a number of young plants, but thus estub- 
lished a fuct which is of the utmost import- 
ance in tho propagation of this tree. 

8. The seed sown on the Charduar Caout- 

chouc plantation on the 

Propagation by nursery beds prepared 

Seed. wi th broken bricks, broken 

charcoal, and with earth 

only, as described in paiagraph 10 of Inst year's 

report, germinated profusely on the 20th April 
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1874, having at first the appearance of cress, 
the cotjledbus being ver-y small. 

9. The artificial shading over these seed- 
beds, however, caased drip and excessive mois- 
ture, which proved fatal to many of the seed- 
lings before the cause of the mischief was recog- 
nised. 

10. The number saved amounted, however, 
to about 1,200, which were, on an average, of 
the under-mentioned sizes as they grew : — 

On the 27th June 1874, y'^ths of an inch. 
„ 12th Aug. „ 1-j^th inch. 
„ 10th Sept. „ Sy^gth inches. 
„ 21st April 1875, 2 feet 10 inches. 

It should here be mentioned that the last of 
these was a seedling which had been left undis- 
tarbed in the seed-bed, and was exceptionally 
vigorous in growth. 

11. The seed sown germinated most freely 

on the broken bricks, next 
Germination of best on the charcoal, and 
Seed. least on the earth ; and as 

the seedlings grew, those 
on the broken charcoal succeeded eventually 
best of all, whilst those on earth perished, 
which, however, is due partly to the large frees 
left standing in the nursery and the artificial 
fihade got up, for which there proved to be no 
necessity. 

12. No perceptil^e difference was noted in 
the germination of the seed where the whole 
fruit had been sown and the fruit had been 
crushed, except that, in the former case, the 
young seedlings were very much crowded. 

13. They are remarkably hardy as long as 
they are not exposed to too much shade and 
drip from above, causing excessive moisture 
about the roots. 

14. During the last cold season roost of 
them have formed a thick tuberous root re- 
sembling those of Epiphytical rhododendron and 
vocctnium, by which they» no doubt, are enabled 
to stand drought during the dry season much 
better than cuttings. 

15. During February and March this year 

a large nursery, raeasur- 

Seed Nursery of ing 36,000 square feet, 

1874-75. has been prepared in the 

Charduar plantation by 
raising beds four feet in width and one foot 
high, and covering them with 160 maunds of 
broken charcoal. 

16. All trees had been cut down in this 
nursery, and no artificial shade of any de- 
scription has been given to the seed-beds this 
Spring. 

17. On these beds six maunds of seed were 
sown, the first of which germinated on the 18th 
April, and they look remarkably well. 

18. A small quantity was also sown on earth 
alone to give this mode of raising seedlings a 



further trial, since it is more economical than 
where charcoal is used. 

19. About 400 seedlings were brought in 
by " Miris,** which had evidently germinated 
on the erciuud, and these men affirm that the 
seed of Flciis elastica germinates freely on the 
ground wherever there is sufficient light. 

Since these seedlings were fetched from the 

Akha Hills, immediately 

Seedlings brought north of the Charduar 

in by Miri villagers, plantations, it is easily 

understood that the seed 

will germinate on steep hill-sides where there 

is light; whilst, for the same reason, in the 

dense evergreen forests alon^ the foot of the 

hills this is a very rare occurrence. 

That the seed of Ficus elastica will germinate 
and grow on the ground is further borne out by 
the young trees met with in Tea gardens, where 
the ground is kept clear. 

20. At the Kulsi plantation in the Kammp 
District seedlings have been raised in the same 
way on a small scale with much the same re- 
sults. 

21. The cuttings made in Spring 1874, and 

reported on in pai'agraph 
Propagation by 18 of last year's Gaont- 
Outtings. chouc Plantation Beport, 

suffered in a similar way 
from drip from the artificial shade and trees 
left as a precaution in the nursery, which has 
taught us the same lesson with regard to cut- 
tings as with the seedlings. 

22. This experience, after all, was very 
cheaply bought, since the cost of the nursery 
was trifling, and we managed to save 2,000 
cuttings, which were sufficient for the planta- 
tion. 

23. The best time for making cuttings in 

Assam is, no doubt, from 
Time for making the middle of January to 
Cuttings. the end of May, it depend- 

ing on the rain-fall during 
the latter three mouths which of the cuttings 
will do best ; those made in 1874, after May, 
failed almost entirely. 

24. The earlier in the season, before the 
young shoots to be used have started growth, 
the better chance they have of success, and 
at this time young terminal shoots will grow 
well ; whilst after the trees, from which the 
cuttings are taken, have commenced growth, 
which happens about the end of January, the 
lower somewhat harder portion of the young 
branches succeeds better than the soft term- 
inal shoots. 

25. Only young and vigorous branches 

from lopped trees arc used. 

Description of and they are cut 1' to 2' in 

Cuttings. length, and are put threo 

inches in the ground ; all 
scrubby branches from old trees almost invari- 
ably fail. 
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26. The branches from yonng trees are still 
better than those of lopped trees, but these are 
rarely to be bad now. 

After oar young trees are "two or three years 
old, they will famish any quantity of shoots 
best suited for cutting. 

27. The making of the cuttings this Spring 

was begun in the end of 
Nursery for Cut- January both at the phar- 
tings of 1874-75. duar and Kuisi planta- 
tions, and in the former it 
was continued until the 19tb of March. 

28. The beds for the cuttings were raised 
one foot high, all the paths between the beds 
being so constructed as to prevent water rest- 
ing, and, as an extra precaution, the earth 
at the Charduar plantation was mixed with 
river-sand, since it is rather clayey, retaining 
moisture longer than suits the cuttings. 

29. The nursery for cuttings in the Char- 
duar plantation in the Darrano^ District pre- 
pared in this way measures 25,200 square feet, 
and at the Kulsi plantation in the Kamrnp 
District a small nursery, sufficient to grow the 
cuttings for an extension of 30 acres, was 
prepared and planted. 

80. The same artificial shading of grass was 
employed as last year, but was removed every 
afternoon and not replaced until about 9 o'clock 
in the morning, by which more light was 
ensured to the cuttings during part of the day, 
and they had the benefit of the night dew. 

31. On the 7th of March the first rain fell 
at the Chardnar plantation, and continued for 
some time, which opportunity was taken ad- 
vantage of to harden off the cuttings and to 
remove the artificial shading entirely : until 
rain fell all were watered twice a-day. 

32. The success of the harder cuttings has 
been general, whilst amongst the soft young 
shoots there have been many losses. 

33. On the whole, the propagation from 

cuttings has this Spiyng 

Number of Cut- been most successful, there 

tings. being at the Charduar 

plantation 16,401 cuttings 

alive out of 21,213. 

34. This is 22 per cent of failures, which 
is insignificant, considering that many of the 
cuttings were necessarily still inferior ; young 
trees, which are the best for cuttings, beings 
extremely scarce. 

35. At the Kulsi plantation there are 1,790 
cuttings alive and doing well, which is also 
much more than we require for this year's 
extension. 

36. A small nursery has also been prepared 
with equal success at the Bamuni Hill planta- 
tion in the neighbourhood of Tezpur, for an 
extension of 10 acres this year. 



IL — The Orowth in Plantations of Ficus 
elastica. 

37. The first plantation of Ficus elastica 
in Assam extended over 18 acres, and was 
started on the right bank of the Kulsi river, 
about 30 miles west of Gauhati in the Kamrup 
District, adjoining the experimental Teak and 
Slssoo plantations, which are the head-quarters 
of the officer in charge of the Qauhati forest 
division. 

38. The experiment became a failure from 
reasons explained in last year's Report on 
Caoutchouc Plantations, but the old Knes have 
been replanted and 17 acres added, which makes 
the total area under plant in the Gauhatt 
division 35 acres. 

39. The method of planting adopted in 
The Kulsi Caout- ^'j® , ^"'". Caoufcc^ouc 

chouo Plantation. Pla^^^ation is the follow- 
ing .— 

Lines 20 feet in. width and 50 feet apart 
are opened out in mixed plain and savannah 
forest, and the trees are planted out on tlhese 
lines at distances of 25 feet. 

40. The plants in this plantation were 
examined by me on the 26th of April, and the 
countings showed 2 per cent, of failures, which 
were filled up the same day. Nothing could 
surpass the healthiness and vigour of the young 
trees, whose only enemies are the deer, which 
has made fencing necessary, but the plants will 
soon have grown beyond the reach of them. 

41. Besides this, 30 acres have been pre- 
pared for planting during last cold season, but, 
as the weather up to the end of April was very 
dry, the planting is only being done now, and 
these 30 acres have, therefore, not been brought 
on the register of area of Caoutchouc plant- 
ations before the end of tho financial year 
1874-75. 

42. This locality was not chosen for the 
first plantation because it was well suited, but 
on account of the season being far advanced, 
and there was a Forest Officer on the spot to 
look after it. 

43. Kamrup is, compared with other districts 
in Assam, dry, and it is not intended to have 
Caoutchouc plantations on a large scale in this 
district on this account, since the yield will bo 
proportionately small. 

U. All land in the Kulsi plantation reserve, 
not suited for timber plantations, will thus be 
made use of for Caoutchouc plantations, which 
will make the total area about 100 acres. This 
will furnish a field for experiments in tappino-, 
and enable us hereafter to draw comparisons 
between the yield of Caoutchouc from trees 
in this district and that from the more favorably 
situated Charduar plantation at the foot of the 
Himalayas in the Darrang District, 18 miles 
north of Tezpor. 
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«, ^, , 45. The latter planta- 

The Charduar .- * j j 

/-» * I. T>i J. *»oii extended over au 

Caoutchouc Plant. ^^^ ^^ ^g^ ^^^ .^ ^1^^ 

^^'^°- year 1873.74. 

The plants in this plan tuition were examined 
by me on the 21 at of April 1875, and the 
cottntinga made all through the plantation 
showed 3| per cent, of failures. 

In addition to this 140 acres more have been 
got ready, and another GO acres are in course 
of clearing for plants. 

None of this area has, however, been planted, 
since the rains will be more suited for this 
work, and no additional area has, for the above 
reason, been brought on the register of area 
of Caoutchouc plantations before the end of 
1874-75. 

46. The method of planting adopted in the 
Chardaar plantation was the following: — 

Lines 20 feet in width and 100 feet apart 
were opened out through lower hill forest, and 
trees were planted out oi\ these lines at dis- 
tances of 50 feet. 

47. The width of the lines proved insufficient 
as soon as the rains set in, and the excessive 
shade and drip from the trees on either side 
of the line proved injurious, and in many cases 
fatal to the plants. 

48. The plantings on split stumps of trees 
and in earthenware rings, placed with the 
widest opening on stumps, was suggested by 
the Chief Commissioner, and proved very suc- 
cessful in low situations, counteracting the 
excessive wet on the ground ; but vigorous 
growth was not insured until more light was 
admitted. 

49. All the lines of last year's plantation 
were, therefore, opened to forty feet in width, 
and the effect on the young trees has already 
been most beneBcial, so that, although it is only 
the commencement of the growing season, 
nothing could surpass the vigour and healthy 
appearance of the trees, and, so far as the plant- 
ing on lines opened out through the forest goes, 
it certainly is a perfect success. 

50. The ground on these lines is not cleared 
except just around the plants, but the opening 
out of bridle-paths has become necessary to 
save time in going over the plants, since fre- 
quent inspection is the only way to prevent any 
vacancies remaining in the plantation. 

51. The growth of low jungle or scrub in 
these lines has neither been such as to necessi- 
tate subsequent clearing. 

52. The opening out of these lines to double 
the width has, however, doubled the cost of 
this, the chief work in the plantation, and since 
the daily increasing demand for labor on the 
Tea gardens, has induced the planters to pay 
absnrdly high wsges, thus making local labor, 
which only is suited for the Caoutchouc planta- 
tion work, scarcer every day. 



53. For this reason experiments )iave been 
started to plant the young 

Planting in the trees in strongly- made 

forks of Trees. cane baskets and to place 

these in the forks of trees. 

54: Only seedlings are nsed for this mode 
of planting, since they soon form thick tuberous 
roots, and thus become more fit. to combat the 
comparative dryness to which they are exposed 
in the tops of trees in the dry season. 

55. The first of these were planted on the 
25th Jannary in trees near the nursery, and 
on the 2l8t April they looked everything that 
could be desired. 

56. This mode of planting wonld only 
necessitate a small bridle-path being opened 
through the forest instead of lines forty feet 
in width, and is estimated to reduce the cost of 
the creation of Caoutchouc plantations on a 
large scale, including survey, formation, con- 
servation, roads, buildings, and salaries, fi*om 
Kapees 10 to Rupees 5 per acre. 

57. The only objection to this plan is the 
difficulty of inspection, and without constant 
examination of the plants no satisfactory results 
can be reckoned on. 

This I hope to overcome by having every 
line numbered, and every tree on which- a 
Caoutchouc plant has been placed, marked. 
These lines will then be regularly gone over 
at least onco in two months, and the result 
placed on record in the plantation journal. 

After a year or two, the plants will be suffi- 
ciently large to render the climbing of trees 
unnecessary, which latter will be the only 
difficult task in the examination of the plants, 
but it is considered of such importance during 
the first year or two, as to justify high pay to 
the men who have to do this work. 

68. It is hoped to bring during these rains 
50 acres under cultivation in this way, and 
thus to obtain results on as early a date as 
practicable. 

59. This mode of growing Ficus elaetica it 
is hi tended to introduce only on th« ground of 
economy and the growing scarcity of labor, and 
not because it is believed that this tree grows 
naturally as an epiphyte only, for trees which 
germinated on the ground are said to be not at 
all rare in the Akha Hills north of the Charduar 
plantation, and the Caoutchouc collectors, who 
go beyond the British boundary into these hills, 
will have it that such trees, although few in 
number, grow larger than those which com- 
menced life as epiphytes between the branches 
of other trees. 

60, I myself have never seen but one tree 

which had undoubtedly 

Ficus elastica germinated on the ground, 

grown in the Soil, but then the want of light 

in the dense forests along 
the foot of the hills renders it impossible for 
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trees to grow in this way, as proved by our 
seed experiments. 

61. The only one specimen above mentioned 
v?hich ever I saw hjid a trae stem, cylindrical 
in shape, and measured 16 Teefc in girth 30 feet 
above the ground ; bat this had not prevented 
the tree from throwing out great numbers of 
aerial roots descending from branches 50 feet 
above the ground. 

Some of these aerial roots reeasured 6 to 8 
feet in girth at distiinces of 20 feet from the 
stem, and had established themselves firmly in 
the ground like the tree itself. 

62. Neither does Ficus elastica in Assam, if 
planted in the ground, remain smaller or more 
destitute of large aerial roots than trees which 
grew first as epiphytes, as has been stated. 

63. The measurements given below will show 
that the epiphytic growth of a Ficus elastica is 
not by any means essential, for, after all is done 
and said, 'this tree is only epiphytical in early 
life for a comparatively small number of years, 
after which it has its roots in the ground like 
any other tree. 

64. Natives will have it that the aerial roots 
of young Ficux elastica in the Charduar reach 
the ground in the third year. 

65. To corroborate the above, and to ascer- 
tain the distances at which the young Caout- 
chouc trees should be planted, inquiry was 
instituted regarding the age of the largest tree 
planted in Tezpur, and measurements made of 
this tree, which were as follow :— 

Age of tree 32 years. 

Height of tree... ... ... 110 feet. 

Diameter of crown 140 „ 

Circumference of the centre 
mass of aerial roots surround- 
ing the stem ... ... 70 „ 

Distance of outermost aerial 

roots from stem 30 „ 

• There were over a hundred aerial roots, the 
^ve largest of which measured each respectively 
6 feet, 4 feet, 4 feet, 3| feet, and 8 feet in girth 
5 feet above the ground. 

66, These measurements show the size and 
rapid growth of Ficus elastica planted in the 
ground in Assam, which, in the forests at the 
foot of the hills, must be even much greater 
than in the station of Tezpur, and is not less 
than that of epiphytic trees. 

67. As the roots spread out in the soil very 

n^r the surface to a dis- 

Distances for tanoe of 150 feet and more, 

Planting. and form a thick network, 

it is considered close plant- 
ing will seriously interfere with the free deve- 
lopment of the roots and growth of the young 
Caontchouc trees, and unless vigorous growth 
is ensured, no yield of Caoutchouc can be ex- 
pceted. 



68. It is, however, intended to have the 
trees on all the area at present under cultiva- 
tion planted at 25 feet distances in the lines 
instead of 50 feet^ so as to have a number of 
young trees available for experiments in tapping 
to ascertain the yield from young Ficus elastica, 
lb is thus intended to have every alternate tree 
killed by tapping at the time they begin to 
interfere with the growth of those it is intended 
to let grow to maturity. 

69. The tree measured in Tezpur is excep- 
tionally large, and to all appearance not only 
healthy but luxuriant ; but for all this it yielded 
next to no Caoutchouc when permission was 
given by the proprietor to one of the traders in 
the bazaar t6 tap it. 

70. This latter fact I do not attribute, as 
Dr. Schlich, the Conservator of Forests, Bengal, 
and Dr. King, the Superintendent of the Cal- 
cutta Botanical Gkirden, do to the fact of the 
tree having originally been planted in the 
ground, but to the locality in which it grows, 
which will be further remarked on under the 
head of yield of Ficus dastica. 

71. The above fact of this luxuriant tree in 

Tezpur not yielding any 
Selection of Lo- Caoutchouc, and similar 
calities for Planta- resalts of experiments in 
tion. tapping trees in Gaubati 

made by me, point to the 
gi'eat necessity for a most careful selection of 
the localities for Caoutchouc plantations, and no 
greater mistake could possibly be made than to 
start plantations of Ficus elastica in any part of 
Bengal with the view of producing Caoutchouc, 
as suggested by Dr. Henderson, or to draw any 
conclusions regarding the way it should be 
cultivated from the appearance of trees planted 
in Bengal, for, although the trees will grow in 
any part of Bengal, Caontchouc there would be 
next to none. 

72. To insure a sufficiently large area of 
land being maintained as forest for Caoutchouc 
plantations, proposals for the reserving of an 
area of about 140 square miles in the Charduar, 
north, of Tezpur, were submitted in Spring 
1873, and are now under the consideration of 
the Chief Commissioner. 

73. Experiments of planting Ficus elastica 
on a small scale in grass land are carried on by 
order of the Chief Commissioner in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tezpur, to obtain results hereafter 
regarding the yield of Caoutchouc from trees 
in this locality, as compared with the yield 
from trees at the foot of the Himalayas. 

74. Ten acres were thus brought under 
cultivation by planting at distances 25' X 25' ; 
no vacancies exist, and the plants, though small 
as yet, look very healthy. 

75. Nahor (Mesua ferrea) has been planted 
between the young Caoutchouc trees. 

76. Close planting in this case is resorted 
to, to bring about on as early a date as possible 
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a perfect cover on the land, and thus extirpate 
the grass, insure the formation of vegetable 
mould, the moisture of the soil, and the surface 
8ufficieufc]j open to atmospheric influences, 
'which conditions are insured in the Charduar 
plantation bj leaving part of the forest stand- 
ing. 

77. The general condi- 

Conditionsrequir- tions for the healthy and 

ed for the growth rapid growth of the young 

of Ficus elasUca. trees of Ficus elastica as de. 

tailed above are these : — 

(1<<.) Perfect drainage about its roots and 
looseness of soil so as to admit the 
air readily, the geological com- 
position of the soil not affecting 
the trees as long as the above con- 
ditions are fulfilled ; but it should 
not be gravel or sand, since all 
Caoutchouc collectors state thai; it 
produces much smaller quantities 
even in the best localities. 

(2nd.') Plenty of light without decreasing 
the moisture of the air by the 
admission of it. 

(drd) Heat and moisture combined, or 
what is commonly termed a close 
and steamy atmosphere. 

78. The districts in Assam suifced for Caout- 
chouc plantations are — 

1. The Darrang District. 

2. The Naga Hill District. 

3. The Lakhimpur District. 

79. The south of the Cachar District would 
be suited, but the comparatively unsettled state 
of the Looshai boundary would not render such 
a measure for the present at least advisable. 

80. None but the moist evergreen forests 
along the foot of the mountains should ever be 
chosen for Caoutchouc plantations. 

81. In the Kulsi plantation no separate 
establishment has been entertained for this 
particulai* work, but the Caoutchouc plantation 
is debited with one-fourth of the cost of the 
whole plantation establishment. 

82. The area of the Caoutchouc plantation 
at the Kulsi at the end of 1873-74 was 35 
acres, on which an expenditure of Rupees 
377-13-0, or Rupees 10-12-8 per acre, had 
been incurred up to that date. 

83. The area got ready for planting last 
year at the 'Kulsi is 30 acres, which, together 
with improvement and conservation of the 
plantation of 1873-74, cost during the financial 
year 1874-75 Rupees 605-14-0, or Rupees 
15-2-1 per acre for two years, which has 
become so high on account of the nursery, the 
greater part of which, and especially the seed 
nursery, was destroyed by floods last year, 
and the great difficulty in procuring snitable 
branches for cuttings in this locality. 



84. The establishment 
Establishment, entertained at the Char- 
Area, and Cost of duar Caoutchouc planta- 
theChardnarCaout- tion, including the small 
chouo plantation. experiment near Tezpnr, 
was the following : — 

1 Mohurir on Rs. 14 per mensem, for 9 months. 

1 »> » "^ V j» 2 „ 

1 Watcher on „ 7 „ „ 9| „ 

85. The area of the Caoutchouc plantation 
at the end of 1873-74 was 180 acres, on which 
an expenditure of Rupees 415-3-6, or Rupees 
2-4-10 per acre, had been incurred up to that 
date. 

86. The area planted in 1874-75 was ten 
acres near Tezpur, and 140 acres have been 
got ready for planting at the Charduar planta- 
tion. 

87. In addition to this, all the lines of last 
year's plantation have been opened out to 
double the width, bridle-paths been opened oui 
along each line, the plants been fenced in, and 
large nurseries for cuttings and seedlings been 
prepared, the cost of whicii, during the financial 
year 1874-75, was in the abstract as follows; — 

BS. A. p. 

43 11 

2,084 3 

24 12 

505 6 3 

193 9 G 

205 10 

607 2 

232 10 



Demarcation 

Formation 
Protection from fire 
Improvement and conservation. 
Fencing and enclosing ••• 
Roads and bridges 
Buildings and offices 
Salaries .^ 



I Total... 3,896 15 9 

or Rupees 13-1-0 per acre, for two years, which 
is also above the average cost on account of 
buildings, roads, and bridges, as well as the 
large nurseries which had to be prepared at 
starting. 

88. For all this the cost of the Caoutchouc 
plantations, even at Rupees- 10 per acre as now 
estimated, is very small compared with other 
plantations. 

89. The cost per acre if planted in baskets 
to be placed in trees, is estimated at Rupees 5, 
but as the experience gained in the latter mode 
of planting is as yet small, this estimate must 
be considered subject to correction hereafter. 

90. The head-quarters of the divisional Forest 

officer in the Gauhati divi- 
Supervision o f sion are on the Kulsi plan- 
the Caoutchouc tations, and that of the 
Plantations. Officer in charge of the 

Tezpur division, at the 
Barolighat, a distance of 5 miles from the 
Charduar plantation, so that in either case 
competent supervision throughout the year is 
given to this work. 
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IIL — Yield of Ficu8 elastlca, 

91. Amougst the different conditions on 
wbicb the yield of the Ftcus 
Yield in different elastica depends stands 
Localities. foremost the locality in 

which it is grown. 
'92. When first inquiring in 1869 from the 
Caoutchouc collectors into the yield of the tred 
in different localities, I was informed that it 
would yield most in the hills, next best im- 
* mediately at the foot of the mountains, and 
that this yield diminished according to the dis- 
. tance from the hills the Caoutchouc tree was 
growing in the open country or even on the 
banks of the Brahmaputra, where, I was in- 
formed, it would yield little or none. 

93. It was in accordance with this informa- 
tion that the Charduar plantation was started, 
as being in one of the most favorable localities 
in Assam. 

94. Subsequent and frequent inquiry has 
been made on this subject., and the collectors 
now say they get more at the foot of the moun- 
tains than in the hills. 

95. Whichever is the correct statement,, the 
difference in quantity yielded by trees growing 
in the plains along the foot of the mountains 
and those growing on, the lower hills is but 
trifling, if not entirely imaginary; whilst, as 
the forests along the foot of the mountains are 
left and the open country is entered, the quan- 
tity diminishes very rapidly until on the banks 
of the Brahmaputra, in the stations of Tezpar 
and Gauhati, as mentioned above, trees which 
had not been tapped before were tapped with- 
out yielding any Caoutchouc worth speaking 
of, thus substantially proving the above informa- 
tion to be correct. 

96. The next question raised during the last 

year is, will Fieiis elnstica 

Yield from Stem yield equally if tapped 

and Roots of Ficus fronri the stem or aerial 

elastlca. roots ? On this point, in 

Assam at least, no doubt 

ever existed. 

The collectors state that there is no differ- 
ence whatsoever, but that if they dig up the 
ground and thns get at the roots in the ground, 
that the latter will give more. 

97. My own observations are that Caout- 
chouc collectors will go to the utmost extre- 
mity of the branches at the n'sk of their lives 
to procure Caoutchouc, and that the quantity 
will only vary according to the place first 
attacked; if this is commenced at the upper 
branches, the greater quantity will be obtained 
from there ; if at the roots in the ground, as I 
regret to say is done in most cases, the largest 
quantity will bo obtained from these. 

98. I have always looked on the formation 
of aerial roots as one of the greatest advan- 
tages in favor of the cultivation of Ficus elas- 



Oca, since the facility with which these are 
thrown out enables this tree to recover itself 
much faster than other Caoutchouc trees with 
only a single stem. 

99. 1 do not wish to affirm by the above 
remark that I do believe in surplus milk, or 
that a vigorous tree receives through one stem 
less sap than through m^my stems; on the 
contrary, a tree in health will always produce 
as much sap as it requires, no matteiuf through 
one or many stems or roots ; but if by tapping 
the actions of I'oots or st^m are interfered with 
or rendered impossible, Ficvs elastica will, by 
making new roots, adjust this quicker than 
a Caoutchouc tree with a single stem only. 

100. On the other hand, the great number 
of aerial root« enable the collector to overtap 
a FictLS elastica more than any other Caoutchouc 
tree, as the surface exposed is greater, but this 
can be easily controlled in the plantations when 
the trees are ready for tapping. 

101. If the Ficus elastica is planted in the 
ground, or germinates in the fork of a tree, it 
makes but little difference to the size or number 
of aerial roots formed after, especially if grown, 
as is done in the Charduar plantation, where 
part of the forest is left standii^ between the 
lines of Caoutchouc trees, by which an ex- 
cessively steamy atmosphere is ensured ; in 
such localities the aerial roots will always cor- 
respond in size and number to the size of the 
tree. 

102. A single-stemmed Fums elastica with- 
out any aerial roots of large size has never been 
seen by me in Assam, except in stations where 
every boy takes a pleasure in hacking about the 
tree wherever he can get at it. 

103. The size which Ficus elastica will reach 
if planted in the ground (in Assam) has been 
exhibited in the measurements given above 
of the oldest planted tree in Tezpur. 

104 After a year or two, when the natural 
trees in or about the Char- 
Yield per Tree of duar plantation have re- 
Ficus eliutica. covered, we shall be able 

to collect accurate inform- 
ation as to the yield per tree. 

105. The information we have about the 
yield of trees and climbers producing Caout- 
chouc in other parts of the world is so vague, 
that even after we have ascertained the yield 
of Ficus ^elastica we shall not be able to draw 
comparisons. 

106. It has been stated that a tree of Gas^ 
tilloaf 18 inches in diameter, will give 20 gal- 
lons of milk; this certainly Ficus elastica will 
not give, but I must admit that my knowledge 
of vegetable physiology does not permit me to 
believe this of Castilloa either, at least not 
oftenei^ than once. 

107. As to the Urceola elastica^ 3rielding 
Caoutchouc in the third year, Ficus elasUca will 
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do this also ; bat for all that I oonsider it wpald 
be very imprudent to tap trees before the age 
of 20 years. 

108. The most favorable time for tapping 

certainly is January, Feb- 
Time for tapping, ruary, and March, when 
the milk runs abundantly, 
and is superior to that collected in the rains. 

1 09. T liero are two varieties of Ficus elasticay 

the "Bos:i-Bar" and the 

Varieties of FZciw "Shika-Bar," the former 

elastica. of which is said to be 

slightly superior, but the 

difference is not such as to render it advisable 

to confine planting to this variety only. 

110. There is no doubt room for improve- 

ment in the manufacture 

^anufacfcnreand and coUeetion of Caout- 

Goll action of Cao at- ohono, and experiments 

chouc. have been started with a 

view to insure this. 

111. The task which Forest oflBcers in Assam 
have set themselves to perform, however, is, in 
the first instance, to propagate, and grow Ficus 
elastica^ which has been done most successfully 
BO far, considering the past year was only the 
second year of these experiments; and the 
manufacture of superior Caoutchouc will be 
tried during the coming season as far as the 
exhausted state of the trees permits. 

112. The climber in Gachar giving Caout- 
chouc was searched for and 
examined ; good botani- 
cal specimens could not be 
got at the time, but it is 
hoped will be procured 

during the coming year. 
The quality of the Caoutchouc is extremely 
inferior, there being no elasticity at all in the 
Bubstance. 

(Signed) QUSTAV MANN, 

Offg. Vy, Oonservator of Forests, Assam. 

Appendix. 

Frotn Dr. W. SCHLICB:, Conservator of 
Forests, Bengal, to the Secretary to the 
'Government of Bengal, dated Darjeeling, 26th 
May 1875, No. 87C. 

In reply to your endorsement No. 2013, 
dated 1/th July 1874, forwarding letter No. 
736, dated 7th July 1874, from the Qovernment 
of India, Department of Revenue, Agriculture, 
and Commerce, I have the honor to submit, for 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor's informa- 
tion, the following remarks regarding the 
raising of seedlings of Ficus elastica in nursery 
beds, as carried out by Mr. Gamble, Assistant 
Conservator of Forests, in charge Darjeeling 
Division. 

2. At Bammnpokri nine nursery beds were 
prepared, three with common garden soU, three 



The Cachar Clim- 
ber yielding Caout- 
chouc. 



with broken bncks, and three with charcoal, 
and all intersected by imgation trenches, tlius 
keeping the soil thoroughly moist by percola- 
tion. The seed was collected in Septeml>er 
1874 a"d sown in that month and in October, 
partly in whole figs, and partly crambled up 
by the hand. The beds wei'e'then shaded by- 
thatch, raised two feet above the ground on 
the south, and three feet on the north, and the 
sides were closed in with mats which could be , 
removed at will. 

3. From four to six weeks after sowing the 
seeds germinated profusely, best of all in the ' 
garden soil, next best on the broken bricks, 
and last, though still pretty well, on the 
charcoal ; they have thriven well, and are now 
up to five inches high, with leaves up to two 
inches long. On the whole, therefore, it may 
be said that little or no diflBculty has been 
experienced in raising seedlings of the Ficus 
elastica. When of a sufficient size they will be 
planted out, some in the ground, and some on 
useless forests trees, and I hope to report 
further on the result of the experiment after 
another year. 

Endorsed by the Government of Bengal, dated 

10th June 1875, No. 1937. 

Copy submitted to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of Revenue, 
Agriculture, and Commerce, for information, 
with reference to his No. 736, dated 7th July 
1874. 



Order thereon, 80th September 1875, No. 1443. 

Communicated to the Board of Revenue and 
to the Inspector of Forests for information. 

(True extract.) 

(Signed) L. A. CAMPBELL, 

Under-Secretary to OovemmenL 



Tasab Silk. 

Proceedings of the Madras Goveimrmnty "Revenue 
Department, \Oili January 1876. 

Read the following Extract from the Pro- 
ceedings of the Government of India in the 
Department of Revenue, Agriculture, and 
Commerce, (Fibres and Silk), dated Calcutta, 
23rd November 1875, No. 5/156-165 :— 

Read the following papers on the subject of the 
development of an industry in the silk of the 
tasar and other wild silk-spinning worms of 
India : — 

Letters to the Government of Bengal and the 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 
Nos. 244 and 246, dated the 2eth and the 
28th September 1872. 
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Letters from the Chief Commis«ioner of the Cen- 
tral Prorinnes, Nos. 1234-63 and 1733-83, 
dated the 12th April 1873 and the 28th May 
1873. 

Despatch to t)ie Seorefnry of State, No. 6, dated 

the 23rd Jane 1873. 
Despatch fronaJihe Secretary of State, No. 14, 

dated the llth March 1875. 
Despatch fnun the Secretary of State, No. 32, 

dated the 17th Jane 1875. 

Read also the following copre«pondenco relative 
to the experimeTita cond acted by Captain 
Conosmaker in the matter : 

Letter from tho Government of Bombay, No. 
4128-113C., dated the 24th October 1872. 

Lettor from the Government of Bombav, No. 
4197-153, dated the 26th December 1872. 

Letter from tho Government of Bombay, No. 
2754, dated the 23rd September 1874. 

Letter from the Government of Bombay, No. 

1520, dated the 19th May 1875. 
Letter to the Government of Bombay, No. 55, 

dated the 4th Jane 1875. 



Rrrolution. 

For some years past the attention of Govern- 
ment and of private individnals has been given 
to the possible development of a profitable 
indaatry in the silk of the undomesticat^d silk- 
spinning worms of India, tho most important 
of these being tho tasar (Aiithercea Paphia and 
other varieties). 

2« Tho worm abonnds in most forest tracts 
in India. Mr. Geoghegan (paure 110 of his 
Acconnt. of Silk in India) says that it is fonnd 
'* in the Sab-Himalayan tracts almost throagh- 
out the extent of the range, r.hrongh the hills 
from Assam to Chirtagong, in the Saudarbans, 
everywhere in the great belt of hill and forest 
inhabited by the Santal, the Kol, tho Khond, 
and the Gond, in the Western Ghaats, and in 
portions of the Madras Presidency.** Captain 
Coiissmaker says he has fonnd it in the jangles 
between Tanna and Ankola (Bombay Presi- 
dency), a distance of 330 miles, and he has 
reared the worm snccessfaily in the three dis- 
tiicts of Satara, Kolhapar, and Dharwar. The 
worm also aboands in the tract between the 
Barrakur and the Soane (Bengal Presidency), 
a tract of country measaring 200 miles in 
length by 80 iniles in width, and it is largely 
distribnted in the districts of Gordaspnr and 
Sialkot and in the Jammoo territory. 

3. Hitherto the worm baa ordinarily been 
confined to the jangles, bat Captain Consa- 
maker's and other experiments seem to prove 
that it is qaite capable of domestication. Its 
habitaty however, is audoabtedly the jnngle 



tractfi, and, owing to this and to the collection 
of the ooooons having hitherto been left entire- 
ly to certain classes of aboriginal tribes inha- 
bitinir the forests, there are no accurate data 
on which to found an estimate of the supply 
available. It seems clear, however, that even 
now the supply is more than equal to even a 
greatly increased demand, and that this supply 
is capable of indefinite extension. 

4. At present there is practically no demand 
in the European market for this silk, except in 
the shape of fabrics prepared in this country, 
and for these tho demand is limited. Whether 
it is possible to create a sufficiently large de- 
mand to remunerate outlay on the part of Gov- 
ernment is a question which cannot yet bo 
positively answered, bnt the probabilities are iu 
favor of the creation of such a demand if cer- 
tain difficulties^ hereafter to be described, can bo 
overcome. 

5. In 1872 Captain Coussmakor, an Assist- 
ant Superintendent in tho Bombay Revenue 
Survey, who had for some years given his atten- 
tion to this matter, had some tasar silk reeled 
off and woven into febrics, under his su|>erin- 
tendence, in the Dharwar jail. Samples of 
these fabrics were sent by tlie Government of 
Bombay to the Government of India, and were 
sent by them for report to Calcutta, where the 
samples, especially a twilled kind, were much 
approved. In connection with the report on 
these samples, it was stated to tho Government 
of India that certain difficulties connected with 
the reeling and dyeing of the silk, which had 
hitherto operated to prevent the creation of a 
regular and extensive trade in tasar silk, had 
recently beet^ overcome in It.aly. Copies of 
the papers were sent to the Governments of 
Bombay and Bengal and the Central Provinces 
for information. The Chief Commissioner of 
the Central Provinces having asked to bo fur- 
nished with particulars of the processes of the 
reeling and dyeing said to have been discovered. 
Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India was 
requested, in despatch No. 6, dated tho 23rd 
June 1878, to oanse inquiries to be made in 
England and the large centres of silk manu- 
facture on the Continent, and to communiSFito 
the results. While this inquiry was being 
originated by the Government of India, Cap- 
tain Coassmaker went on leave to England, 
proposing, with the concurrence of the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay, to devote some time to 
inquiries into the subject. 

6. A reply to the despatch to Her Majesty 'a 
Secretary of State has now been received, and 
the result of Captain Coussmaker's inquiries 
has also been embodied in a letter to the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay, of which a copy has been 
communicated to the Government of India. 
The outcome of th6 researches made is as 
follows :r- 
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Prom tlie papers received from tlie Secretary 
of State it appears — 

(J) — That a person at Lyonp, unnamed, hold- 
ing tho position of chief chemist to the firm of 
Guinon and Picard, mannfacturers of chemical 
products at Lyons, has discovered how to reel 
and dye tasar silk. The reeling process, he 
states, is thoroughly inexpensive. He has sub- 
mitted samples of tho results of his -process to 
Mr. Haden, British Vice-Consul at Lyonp, and 
this gentleman pronounces them to be " really 
remarkable,** adding that "he haB reason to 
believe that if experiments carried on under 
inspection resulted in similar success, the Gov- 
ernment of India would possess the informa- 
tion it desires." The dyeing process the inven- 
tor declares to be absolutely successful, '* except 
as to one point, which he thinks could be satis- 
factorily dealt with." The inventor has pa- 
tented his processes in France, and would re- 
quire similar protection in Italy, Great Britain, 
and India, before doing anything for the Gov- 
ernment of India. He declines to come to 
India, and he expects a fixed sum (not stated) 
for communicating and practically demonstrat- 
ing all he knows about the matter. 

(ii) — TIio Vice-Consul at Lyons has also been 
in communication with a person named Chalon, 
a worker in velvet at Beanrepaire in the Depart- 
ment of tlie Isere, who professes that he can 
reel off a thread a thousand metres (nearly 
1,100 yards) in length from the unpierced 
cocoon. Til is person also requires a fixed sum 
before imparting the secret of hfs process. The 
Vice-Consul adds that this is probably the 
process to which the Government of India re- 
ferred to in its letter to the Secretary of State. 

(iii) — Tlio Consul at Genoa has been in com- 
munication with, amongst others, Mr. Mylins, 
a silk manufacturer at Buffalora, who has tried 
experiments in a small way, but without much 
success. . He says, however, that no serious 
trials have yet been made with tasar, and 
expresses his willingness, if the Government of 
India will send him a parcel of cocoons, to make 
a series of experiments with them. The Consal 
says that Mr. Mylins*s standing and reputation 
are unexceptionable, and his works on a lai'ge 
scale. 

(iv) — The Consul has also heard of an inven- 
tion patented jointly by Mr. Gaddum of Lsitonr 
and Mr. Bosshnrdfc of Turin for carding the 
silk prodncnd from difficult cocoons. It ap- 
prnrs that fa^nr cocoons have been successfully 
treated by this process. 

(v) — Mr. Thomas Wardle, a silk dyer of 
great experience, stites that he has discovered 
a way of dyeing tasar silt in briTfiant colors, 
and of giving" it the Instre of Chinese 6iTk. 
Mr. WJJvdle IS ready to continue his experi- 
ments and also to teach his process to natives 
of Jiidia. it is not stated whether this geirtle- 



man is i*eady to come to India, and on what 
terms, but the Secretary of State has asked to 
be famished with samples of dye-stuffs, and of 
tasar and other wild silks, so that Mr. Wjirdle 
may be in a position to continue his experi- 
ments. Local Governments have been asked 
to supply these samples. 

7. Captain Coussmaker'e inquiries in regard 
to reeling in England have been unsuccessfnl. 
Messrs. Mason and Company, silk spinners, 
have bought this and other wild silks as 
*' waste," arid have earded it, and Messrs. Lister 
and Company, of Bradford, are ready to take 
a large supply of pierced cocoons for ehe same 
purpose, converting them into spun silk, but 
no English manufacturers seem to have at- 
tempted, or to be disposed toatt-empt, the reeling 
of the unpierced cocoon. But Captain Couss- 
makor succeeded, by the gojod offices of Cheva- 
lier G. Jervis, Conservator of the Royal Indus- 
trial Museum at Turin, in inducing an Italian 
spinner to try experiments, with the result that 
the silk can, it is stated, be reeled at a cost of 
something over £2 per cwt. of cdtoons. If 
this is actually the case, the rate is extremely 
low, but there is probably some mistake in the 
figul^e8. The firm, which is not named, my 
that the reeling can be done much cheaper 
eventually after perfection of tho process and 
adaptation of the machinery to this particular 
kind of silk. Tlie specimens thns leelod were 
valued in London at from I5. to 2/». per lb. nmre 
than the samples reeled at Dharwar by Capt-aia 
Conssmaker, and these were in Calcutta thonght 
very good, and in London were considered 
equal to anything of the kind sent from India 
and China. 

8. In addition to the result.s thns obtained, 
reference has been made direct to the Govern- 
ment of India by Mr. Jules Deveria of Uanr- 
pore, Baulea, who states that he has discovered 
a process of reeling tawr in an ordinary filature. 
The sample of tho skein of the silk which he 
reeled under this process was not entirely suo- 
oessful, and a report obtained on it by the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce was unfavorable. 

9. With the preliminary information thus 
obtained, the Government of India is in a posi- 
tion to consider what should be the next st««pa 
ii) be taken in view to the development of a 
new industry, which may perhaps take, to some 
extent, the place of the trade in the manufac- 
ture of silk from domesticated worms. This 
latter industry, of which Bengal is the pnncipal 
seat, is in a languishing condition, and Fcemp, 
indeed, doomed to gradual but inevit^ible decay. 
Even, however, if the Bengal silk-trade were to 
Revive and again assume the fieuriahing position 
it otce held, it is quite clear thai in an ahmost 
purely agricultural country like^ India the in« 
troduction of new mannfaoturing industries is 
desirable, and that it is of great importanoe to 
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find external aad interna] markets for produce 
of whioh India possesses a monopoly, but which 
is not now Qtilised. 

10. lu stiniulatini^ the production of tasar 
silk, the State may aim at supplying either the 
local or the European markets with manufac- 
tured silk, or at cteating an export trade in* the 
raw material with Europe. But before any 
groat step in this direction can be taken, it is 
necessary to make further cautious and pre- 
liminary detailed inquiries ; for, besides the two 
difficulties already mentioned, both of which 
will probably soon be overcome, there are still 
others of a somewhat more formidable character 
perhaps, whicli tend to leave in doubt the 
question whether the silk of the tasar worm 
may be profitably employed on a large scale. 

11. The two great obstacles to which atten- 
tion has hitherto been directed are — 

let. — Defective reeling in connection with 
the difficulty of properly dissolving 
the natural gum exuded in spinning 
by the worm. 

2nd, — Difficulties in dyeing. 

As regards the first, owing to the defective 
way in which the silk is reeled, the thread is 
not contiuaous, and retains more or less of the 
peculiar cement (compared to plaster of Paris 
by Oaptain Oonssmaker) which the worm 
exudes, the presence of this cement detracting 
from the appearance of the fibre, rendering it 
nnfit for fine fabrics, and preveuting it from 
taking fine colors. It has, however, it is 
understood, been proved by actual experiments 
mode within the last year, that by the use of 
a simple alkaline solvent, and by keeping the 
basins of water in which the cocoons are plunged 
when being i*eeled o£f at a temperature of about 
200"^ Fahr. or ^ little higher, all difficulties of 
reeling, so far as the mere unwinding of the 
silk is Gomoeroed, disappear. 

In respect to the second, there seems to be 
little doubt that no real effort to dye the silk 
has been thoroughly made, and that if atten- 
tion were turned to the subject by competent 
persons, the difficulties in question could easily 
be overcome. 

12. The other apid more serious difficulties 
which will require to be overcome appear to 
be, 1^ the manner in which the cocoons are 
Batnrally distributed. It is true that the supply 
is inexhaustiblei bat oiHng to its distribution 
over a vast area^ a thousaad square miles will, 
in the uataral condition of things, seldom pro- 
bacy yield. an many coooons o&a svngW' kamlei 
in Italy produces of the demettiaated worm ; 
and. fdthoagh thaooeoons eaa be obtained for 
iMithiaig, yet as ths search lor them has to bo 
made over enormo«s areas, if large quantities, 
such as a filatore would require, are to be j 
obtainod (and it h only daring one brief period ! 



of the year when the trees the AnihercRa chiefly 
haunt are shedding their foliage that any sue- 
cessful search can be made) it appears doubt- 
ful whether, under these conditions, the wild 
cocoons would not cost more than cocoons 
obtained from domesticated worms. 

• 13. It is true liiat the tasar worm can be 
entirely domesticated, but if regularly domes- 
ticated like the Bornbyx tnori, the produce 
obtained would perhaps be more costly than 
that of the B, morij inasmuch as many worms 
would be required to produce an equal value of 
silk, and if the manufaotnre of silk from the 
Bomhyz worm is not remunerative, as seems 
sufficiently proved by the state of the industiy 
in Bengal, a foriiori the tasar worm will not 
yield any profit 

14. Again, the tasar may be half domesti- 
cated, a certain number of moths being kept 
for laying purposes yearly, the eggs hatched 
and the young worms turned out to feed them- 
selves, thus avoiding the heavy expense (espe- 
cially during the later stages) of ooifstantly 
supplying fresh leaves to the worms ; but here 
also it appears doubtful how far it will be pos- 
sible to concentrate the worms or protect them 
fi*om birds or other enemies if they are at all 
abnormally numerous on any group of trees. 
Under these circumstances, it appears probable 
that it is only in a nearly wild condition that 
the tasar can prove remunerative. 

15. The second difficulty (which is oven 
greater than tha first) depends upon an in« 
herent defect in the filaments spun by the 
worm. It must be remembered that the thread 
of the tasar silkworm is spun fi*om a double 
spinuaret, and that these filaments are not 
parallel, lying close side by side, but are spirals 
touching each other only at the exterior points 
of their curves, but united by the natural gum 
in and with whioh they are exuded, and it is oa 
this spirality tiiat the elasticity of the silk 
depends. Now, in reeling the silk it is neees- 
sary i^at- the spiralB should be ground well 
into each other so as to form an even round 
thread, but it is doubtful whether the filamients 
can be brought to bear the amount of eroissure 
necessary to produce the round thread, and 
without t^is it will be impossible to iH*ovide an 
article of export which will be aeoeptable in a 
European market. 

16. Granting that this difficulfy may be 
surmounted, it appears certain that it can only 
be done under skilled European supervision, 
aided by the best mechanical appUanoes in pro- 
perly appointed filatures. It will be hopeless 
to ezpeet that such reeling as is required to fit 
tasar for manufacture into superior fabrics for 
the- European market can be done by natives 
working in their own homes. If success is to 
be expected in the manufacture of tasar silk, 
the operations of villagers must be eonfined to 
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the prod notion or collection of the cocoons. 
The reeliug .processes, if mannfactara is to be 
atteuipted at all iu India, mnst be carried oat 
in properly organised filatures, possessing means 
and appliances, macHiuery and systematic su- 
pervision, such as are wholly unattainable by 
villagers in their own homes. Thus, for the 
pi'oper reeling of tasar, where the basins must 
be kept at a heat of from 200^ to 205^ Fahr., 
nothing but steam can keep them uninteiTupt- 
edly at precisely that teraperatare which is 
essential not only to enable the silk to unwind, 
but to keep the gum still retained by the tila- 
ments at just such a temperature when they 
reach the cfoissure a^ to be soft and yielding, 
but not so soft as to be worked out. 

17. The conditions of successfal manufac- 
ture being such, there does not appear to be 
any prospect of reviving the reeling of silk as 
a village industry, whether the silk is pro- 
duced for local consumption or export. Under 
no circumstances would there appear to be 
any reasonable prospect of any proximate ma- 
terial enlargement of the local demaiid. If, 
therefore, anything is to be done for the coun- 
try in silk, whether for the domesticated or the 
tasar worm, it must, it seems to the Govern- 
ment of India, be in the way of increased 
exports, either in the shape of cocoons or as 
raw silk so reeled as to be acceptable to the 
European purchaser. 

18. In regard to tasar, many of the most 
important data necessary towards forming a 
satisfactory conclusion in the matter are al- 
together wanting, and the Government of India 
are of opinion that the subject should be sys^ 
tematically investigated, so as to set at rest all 
doubts which now exist. 

19. Towards the attainment of this end, 
the first thing in regard to which it is requisite 
to obtain definite information is the exact cost 
at which the raw material can be collected or 
produced in commercial quantities, both in its 
wild and semi-domesticated state. The next 
points on which further information is requisite 
are the cost of reeling ofi' the silk, the amount 
of silk there is in proportion to cocoon, the 
degree in which th6 filaments will boar crois' 
tursj and tlie consequent ultimate value of the 
silk in the market. 

20. With this object in view the Govern- 
ment of Bombay and the Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces will be asked to col- 
lect cocoons in order that careful experiments 
may be made with them in some of,the leading 
filatures in this country, and also under tlu> 
direction of Hor Majesty's Secretary of State 
iu some of the leading filatures in £Vauoe auid 
Italy. Careful and i'nii reports on all the 
}>oints noted above will be attked for, and all 
i<;ud0nubl6 expeui>^d incurred in tkt^Q experi- 



ments will be rmmbursed. The Secretary of 
State will be asked to have expei^iments effi- 
ciently carried out to tent tiie dyeing enpaoitieH 
of this silk, the material famished from the 
experiments to be made in the filatures iu 
France and Italy being used f(»r the purpose. 
His -Lordship will also be asked to cause expe> 
rimenUi in carding to be undertaken with 
pierced cocoons. 



No. 6-156. 

Ordbr. — Ordered that a copy of this Reso- 
lution be forwarded to the Government of Ma- 
dras, with a request that the Government of 
India may be favored with any proposals or 
suggestions which His Excellency the Governor 
in Council may have to make iu the matter. 

Ordered, also, that a copy of this Kebolutioa 
be forwarded to the Financial Department for 
information. 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) A. O. HUME, 
Secretary to the Qovt, of Indui. 

Order thereon, 10th January 1876, No. 27. 

Communicated to the Board of Revenue for 
any remarks they may have t^ ofi'er. 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) W. HUDLESTON, 

Chiefs Secretary, 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



SEED AND SEED-SOWING. 

The cost of seed even of a really good quality 
is one of the least expensive items in the oiiarges 
incurred for raising a crop, and yer, Bmall as 
the cost is, there are few cultivators tliat do not 
grudge the expense. They will* sow any seed 
possessing the ordinary characteristics of the 
seed of the variety of crop they wish to pi*o- 
duce, provided that they have it ali*eady of their 
own producing, or can bay it at a low rate. 
Thus, to save half a rupee, or a rupee at the 
most, per acre, they will risk the value of the 
labour on cultivation, the loss of the crop, &c. 
The difference, in the return, obtained from 
a crop produced by good seed, and from a crop 
produced by bad seed may be 25 per cent iu 
lavoux' of tiie former ; say, Bnpees 5 per wn'^ 
certainly a large return for the extra rupee 
spent in procui'iug the good seed. But this in 
not all, for the sickly crop produced by iui'erior 
seed or by old seed i;s aUaya mure liablu to Ui 
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injured by bHgbt, by weather, and by insectn, 
than a l»eaitby crop tbe prodnoe of well-grown, 
well-developed seed. By good seed, we mean 
n'oi^ oij]y that the tieed ninfic be large aud well 
formed, true to its kiud, regular iu eolpur, franh 
and tree from all mastiuess, <bo., but that it 
must have beeu produced uiider favourable 
couditious : that Ib, must not have beeu growu, 
year after year, on the same laud, or on land of 
the description and quality of that on which it 
* is intended to be sown, and must, when tested, 
yield at least 75 per cent, of vital grains. Our 
cuUivatoi-s do not fully appreciate the benefits 
that ai'ise from a cbauge of seed. Instead of 
year after year sowing tlie produce of their own 
soil, they should endeavour to obtain seed by 
exchange, or by purchase, from some neighbour 
who farms soil of a different kind to- that 
farmed by them ; or what is even better, obtain 
it from some distant part of the district, iu 
which the Hoils are of a different character, but 
in which the climate is somewhat similar to 
their own. Under a very good system of agri- 
culture, it is possible to get fair results by 
howiug on the same land year after year tho 
produce of each preceding harvest, but the 
practice is not to be commended when it is 
possible to get a fair sample of seed, from a soil 
differing from that on which ib is to be sown — 
heaviest and plumpest seed should always be 
selected — provided it also possesses the other 
qualities that oharaotense good seed. The fact 
is, we should. deal with our seed as with our 
breeding stock : select the parent which possesses 
the qualities we wish to find in that to be 
produced. European agricultural seeds have 
greatly improved in quality during the last 10 
or 15 years, and this, to a considerable extent, 
is due to the greater care and skill now employed 
in their cultivation. The i*esiilt is chiefly to be 
attributed to selection : that is, to the best grains 
iu the best ears or heads only h^viug beeu for 
years used for seed. In this way, superior 
quaUties can be stamped witii some degree of 
l^rmanency on any variety of seed. But when 
we have secured the seed with tliese higher 
qualities, it becomes all the more necessary that 
the circumstances to which it must be exposed 
should be those of a iavourablQ chaHtcter. A 
seed elevated iu this way will yield worse results 
when opposed by unfavourable circumstances 
than seed of the same kind in the unimproved 
state. It is a well-ascei*taiued fact that phiuts, 
like animals, can in time adapt themselves to 
circumstances which at first they may dislike, 
and which at that time may be actually injuri- 
ous to them. 

The seeds of plauts that have gradually 
beoome habituated to unfavourable agricultural 
conditions, will grow and give fair results under 
circa mstauces that might prove quite fatal to 
tho p-ospecis of a crop from seed which had 
zu>t be^u so trained. Bat we may have obtained 



seed which meets the conditions we have laid 
down, and yet find that we have not secured 
all the conditions necessary to ensure, even to 
a moderate degree of certainty, a good result 
for all our care. We allude here to the danger 
of obtaining seed tainted by disease. It is 
a well-ascertained fact, that mnuy of the diseases 
from which our crops sufibr are to be traced to 
the seed, either from the germs of disease 
haviug been actually present in the seed, or 
from the seed having been the prodnoe of 
plants which had been attacked by disease, and 
whose vigour and constitution had thereby beeu 
injured. It is to meet evils of this kind that 
the European farmer employs washes and 
steeps, in which he prepares his seed for sowing. 
We think it would be a wise act on the part of 
the Indian farmer were he to adopt the same 
pr&ctice. These washes are solutions of sul- 
phate of copper, of chloride of lime, (^f chlorine 
of soda (common salt), of sulphate of iron» 
of sulphate of soda, of arsenic, &c. The arsenio 
solution is objectionable as a steep for grain, 
from the danger of putting large quantities of sa 
poisonous a substance in the hands of ordinary 
agricultural labourers, and from the danger of 
the prepared grain fiuding its way amongst 
the food of the live stock. Sulphate of soda 
(globular salts) possesses somo merit, but as 
the graiu which has beeu dressed by it must 
be dried by lime powder, a great deal of trouble 
is produced. Sulphate of iron (green vitriol) 
is useful, but is not efEective in all cases, while 
it is very little cheaper than the more effective 
blue vitriol. Chloride of soda has little effect 
on seed infected by the spores of parasitical 
fungi; chloride of lime is destructive to the 
spores of some fungi that attack fai*m cropn, 
but not to all. 

Sulphate of oopper is, without doubt, the 
most effective and most useful of all the 
ehemical salts used in the preparation of seed 
pickles ; it destroys the spores of all the f uugi 
that attack farm crops, while the vitality of 
the seed is in no way injured by its action, and 
not only as regards efficacy is it the most 
valuable of all the saline substances used, but 
it is the easiest to apply. It is u^ed in the 
following way : — take f of a pound of tho salt 
and dissolve it in a gallon of hot watter. After 
allowing it to cool it is fit for use : the solntioa 
thus prepared is sufficient for about 200 lbs. of 
ordinary field seed. Before applying the solu- 
tion, spread the grain equally over a hard earthen 
floor to a depth of about 6 inches, then sprinkle 
it with the solution, at the same tioie mixing 
the whole fhorou^hly with a shovel until all is 
uniformly damped ; it will dry in 2 or 3 hours, 
when it will be fit for sowing. W\) have used 
a much stronger solution of blue vitriol thuu 
this, not only without injury to the seed, but 
with benefit : as a general rule old seed requires 
le;^ of tho solution than new seed. It is tho 
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safest plan to subject M seed to the aotion of 
this pickle, even though the crop which pro- 
duced it was quite healthy, as it may have met 
with the spores of the fuugi in the granary or 
store-room, and may thus be in no better state 
than if produced by unhealthy plants. When we 
say that all seeds should be subjected to the 
aotion of a solution of sulphate of coppeir before 
sown, we refer only to the ordinary agricultural 
seed; some seeds may be too delicate to 
resist uninjured even its moderate action, but 
the former should experiment and decide this 
for himself. In mauy European countries, in 
Scotland especially, the use of the blue vitriol 
solution as a pickle ^or seed, has effected an 
immense amount of good iu that country. Less 
than 30 years ago, it was usual to lose by back- 
ball and other fungoid diseases from 1 to 8 
bushels of grain per acre, while at the present 
day, in the best facm districts, it is difficult to 
find a siugle diseased head of grain. To some 
extent this is due to other causes, but the result 
is chiefly to be attributed to the general use of 
blue vitriol in pickling the seed. 

But all the foregoing goes for little or nothing 
if the seed is not placed in the soil in a proper 
manner ; and to this we would invite particular 
attention, for of all the evils that result from 
the wretched agricultural practice followed in 
this couutry, not the least is the loss produced 
by bad sowing, especially by isowing too thickly. 
Indeed, from thick 9owiDg alone, we have no 
hesitation in asserting our belief that on at 
least two-thirds of the arable land of India an 
annual loss is experienced equal in amount to 
the full rent demanded by Government on dry 
laud, and equal to one quarter of the rent 
demanded for wet land. We have known in- 
stances of native cultivators sowing as much 
ns 300 lbs* oi paddy seed on oaoh acre of land to 
be cropped* The quantity of paddy seed gene* 
rally bit)ad«ca8ted for a. crop is not so m^ch as 
this : it varies between 100 and 200 lbs. per 
ftere, a quantity still far in excess of the amount 
needed, for some of the best orops of eountry 
paddy we ever produced under broad-cast 
sowing were raised from less than 50 lba» of seed 
per acre. The waste of seed thus caused by 
the low agricultural praotiee of the country, 
represents in the total a heavy national loss. 
But this is far from being the only bad result that 
arises from inefficient sowing, for after the ill 
effects produced by bad seed, there are no 
influences move active for evil during the 
growth of a crop, than those which result &om 
thick sowing. In the crowds of plants pro. 
duced, each struggling for masteify over the 
otlaer, we have a most productive source of 
injury. Each plant is wasting its energies in 
the attempt to secure the means of existence, 
and in the endeavour to resist the ill efiects 
produced by the close proximity of its neigh- 
bouTy energies which ought to be directed to 



meet ite wants during a healthy progressive 
development. At first sight^ it would appear 
that the right practice in sowing is to place each 
,seed in the position to produce the maximum 
result, equi-distant from each other, so that 
each may get its full share of soil, air, and 
light ; but there are other conaidemtious to be 
taken into aooounf, viz., the weeding and till- 
age of the crop during its growth, operations 
which can only be performed at an economical 
rate when the crop is cultivated in liiiee, but tlie 
distance can readily be adjusted, and the seed 
so sown in the liitea to secure each plant in the 
position to produce the largest result with the 
least expenditure of field labour in its cultiva- 
tion. Broad>oasting seed is only justifiuUe 
under very peculiar circumstances, as a hasty 
season^ scarcity of labour, damp soil, an uneven 
surface, or a surface covered by i*ock, trees, 
and other impediments. In broad-cast sowing, 
the seed is placed irregularly in the soil, and 
there is always a considerable waste from seed 
being left uncovered, or by being covered too 
deeply. Hence to provide against a deficiency 
of plant from this course, it is necessary to sow 
a little more seed than would otherwise be need- 
ed. Thick sowings on ' rich or highly maonred 
soil, produce a close luxuriant growth of pre- 
maturely developed plants, which generally 
become matted and laid low before harvest. 
Crops iu this state are invariably attacked by 
mildew, under the influences of which their 
yield is greatly lessened. In rich and poor 
soils alike, thin sowing is beneficial, not too 
thin on poor soil, though on very highly manur- 
ed soils seed can scaroely be too tiiinly^ sown. 
The desideratum is to produce a good standing 
ragular crop, through which air and light may 
get. As a rule, thick-sown crops require au 
abundant supply of manure to enable tb^n to 
perfebt their development. The competition 
for support must be especially provided for if 
the soil is not in a high mannral condition. 
But rules cannot be laid down for all conditions 
of soil, of crop, of climate, &c. ; each farmer 
should experiment and ascertain for himself, 
what quality of seed of each variety best suits 
his soil and climate. — The Lidian Affriculturisi^ 
January 1876, p. 6. 



THE TOWERS OF SILENCE. 

If the question were asked *' What is the 
most novel and extraordinary sight that the 
Prince of Wales has seen iu India, and that in 
which he himself showed the greatest amount 
of interest?" I am certain tbeit hundreds of 
conjectures would be hazarded in England, and 
perhaps in India too, without any one arriving 
at even a near approach to the truth. Gay 
spectacles there have been iu plenty, unlike 
anything seen in Europe -, assemblages of 
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bejewelled chiefs, elephant processione, elephant 
hunting, and elephant fights; bat the most 
carions thing, and the thing unseen before, was 
of a totally different character, and one that 
a yonng Sovereign, still in the heyday of life, 
would hardly have been expected to care to 
look upon. It was a sight for Hamlet rather 
than for Troilua, and that it did inspire our 
Prince with a strong feeling of interest is 
another proof, if proofs, were wanted, that his 
nature is akin to high and serious things, and 
moves above the scenes which are so attractive 
to less earnest minds. In the south-western 
corner of Bombay Island the low plain swells 
up rather suddenly into a hill 200 feet high, 
from the top of which the whole city, and 
almost the whole island, are visible to the north 
and east, and to the west and south the wide 
8oa. It is a spot which, without a doubt, pre- 
sents the finest view of what has been called 
one of the choicest scenes of the world, and 
might well, therefore, have been selected for 
the gayest villas of the richest inhabitants ; but 
it is a fact that, till the Prince came to India, 
no Enropean, except it may have been by 
steal bh, had set foot upon it. None, certainly, 
were privileged to examine this strange place, 
and if any came, which may well be donbf^d, 
at most they could but cast a furtive glance 
around them, and steal away again. Two 
centuries have passed since, in this then most 
desolate and savage spot, a grey tower was 
raised, no sign of life or man's habitation, but 
an abode of death, and so well called the Tower 
of Silence. As time went on four other towers 
were raised around the first; the Parsees, to 
whom those towers belonged, grew in wealth 
and influence ; the whole hill became theirs ; 
and a high encircling wall, with iron gates, 
barred access to any but those of their own 
nation. Up to the Prinoe of Wales's visit I do 
not only say that no stranger had visHed this 
spot ; I say move, that no one ever expected to see. 
it. The Parsees are not a proselytising sect ; 
they would not accept proselytes though they 
came to them volnntarily. There is a veil of 
mystery and mysticism over much that the 
ParseeH do, and they do not love to talk with 
strangers about their sacred things. Next to 
the strangeness of the Prince's visit itself the 
strangest thing which has happened during 
that visit is the easy way in which the curtain 
which has so long been held up by the Parsees 
round their tombs has been dropped by them. 
The Princte wished to see the Towers of Silence ; 
Sir Bartle Frere wrote to the governing body 
of the Parsees that tho Prince wished it, and lo 1 
it was done. It may be quite true that the 
fire- worshippers had found that detractors had 
made use of the mystery in which they shrouded 
their funeral rites to invent many calumnies 
against them, but still I do not think that a 
desire to set themselves right with the world 



would alone have induced them to raise the 
veil. It would never - have been put aside but 
for the Prince's wish to have it removed ; and 
so, if his visit to India should have no other 
result, it will have in this brought about one of 
the most curious changes that India has wit* 
nessed. The thing came about so suddenly 
that the secretary of the Parsees found hirase]f« 
so he told me, standing under the wail of the 
principal Tower of Silence, close to the vast 
stone slab on which the oorpses are deposited, 
explaining from a model the interior economy 
of the structure to his Royal Highness and a 
group of his suite before he had had time to 
prepare his dress or his thoughts for the 
occasion. The Prinoe showed the greatest in* 
terest and asked many questions, and he left 
his Parsee informant as much impressed with 
his affSeibility and condesoension as he could 
himself have been with the strangeness of what 
he saw and heard about the Parsees. 

As, next to the Prince and his attendants, 
I was the first European to visit the Towers of 
Silence, and have their construction explained 
to me from the model, it will be well, perhaps, 
to preface what I have^ to say about Madras 
with an account of the last remarkable thing 
I have seen in Bombay. I may begin by saying 
th«t at the foot of the hill on which the Towers 
of Silence are erected there are two institutions 
which do infinite honour to the Parsees, and 
which deserve to be inspected by every visitor 
of Bombay. These are the Dharamodhs, or 
Hospices for the Poor Zoroastrians of Persia 
and those of Bombay. I saw 78 Persian Parsee 
women, 73 children, and 58 adult males in the 
Persian Hospice, and delighted they were to be 
talked to in their own language and to be able 
to t^ll their grievances to one who could under- 
stand and sympathise with them. In the 
Hospice for, tho Poor Parsees of Bombay I saw 
30 men and eight women, and I thoroughly 
convinced myself that they are treated with the 
most tender charity, which ministers to all 
their wants. Their food is good ; they have 
clean rooms and a beautiful garden, and they 
live in one of the most salubrious spots in the 
whole island. Khnrshedgi Ardasir and the 
sons of Nardcuiji Sorabji Parak founded these 
most beneficent institutions, and their names 
deserve volitare per ora virum. 

Passing on, you may ascend the hill of the 
Towers of Silence by a long succession of 
terraces and flights of steps from the south, or 
you may drive in by a carriage-road at the 
northern entrance, and read, as yon pass the 
gate, the inscription, which tells you that the 
costly road was made at the expense of the son 
of the first baronet. Sir Jamshidje, in honour 
of his father's memory. After driving a quarter 
of a mile you proceed on foot up a long rocky 
ascent till yon come to a gate with the warning, 
''None but Parsees may enter!" fiat the^ Prinoe 
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had QDsealed the entrance, and in company 
with the conrteoua secretary of the Parsee 
Governing Committee I went in, and fonnd a 
little way on my right a stone chapel or honfte 
of prayer, where the Parsees who attend tlie 
funerals perform their devotions. From this 
spot there is a most enchanting and nn equal led 
view over Bombay, which every Earopean 
visitor should see if he can. While 1 sat here 
a model of a tower of silence was brought and 
explained to me; the same identical model 
which had interested the Prince, and the ex- 
planation was given by the same expositor. As 
I listened two corpses, one of which was that of 
a mohed or priest, were brought up the rocky 
ascent, each followed by about 100 Parsees in 
white garments. The biers were carried by 
four men, and two others followed, who alone 
are allowed to enter the towers. The Parsees 
who walked in the procession had their gar- 
ments linked two>and-two, and this has a 
mystic meaning. The towers are ciroalar, and 
are so well bnilt that the oldest has stood for 
200 years without requiring to be repaired. 
They are formed of huge stone slabs well 
cemented together, and che largest cost 30,000L 
If it may be assumed that the four other towers 
cost on an average 20,000 Z. each, we should have 
a tenth of a million invested in thene baildings 
alone. Add that Sir Jamshidje gave 100,000 
square yards of land and defrayed the expenses 
ot a road, and some idea may be formed of the 
cost of the whole cemetery. In the circular 
external wall there is but one aperture, about 5^ 
feet square and 13 feet from the ground, and 
io this the carriers of the dead ascend by a 
flight of steps, and there take in the corpne. 
The outside wall is from 25 to 40 feet high, 
according to the inequalities of the ground on 
which tlje tower is buift. Inside is a circular 
platform, depressed gradually towards the 
centre, where is a wall of about 10 feet in 
diameter. The surface of the platform consists 
o£ fintted grooves laid out in three series, with a 
circular path surrounding each series, to which 
communication is obtained by a 8tL*aight path 
leading from the aperture in the outer wall 
to the well in the centre of the tower. This, 
straight path intersects the circular p^ths, and 
is about two and a half feet broad, and then 
three feet. The corpses are deposited in the 
grooves, those of men occupying the flrst series, 
those of women the second series, and those of 
children the third. All the bodies are abso- 
lutely nude, to fulfil the saying ** Naked came 
I into the world, and naked shall I go forth ;** 
and in half an hour from the time they are put 
in the grooves every particle of flesh is stripped 
from the bones by the numerous vultures that 
inhabit the spot I saw at least 200 of these 
filthy birds congregated round the two bodies 
which had just been brought in, and in half an 
hoar all bat a very ^ew had retired from the 



feast gorged, and scarce able to flap their waj 
to the surronnding trees. The skeleton is lefl* 
to blench in sun and wind till it becomes quite 
dry. Two carriers of the dead then enter with 
gloves on their hands, and pi*ovided with bags, 
with which they carry the bones to the central 
well, where they are cast and crumble into 
dust. There are perforations in the wall of the 
well through which any moisture, caused by 
rain or otherwise, pas.ses and descends into two 
drains at the bottom of the building, where it 
passes through charcoal and so becomes disin- 
fected and inodorous before it reaohee the sea. 
There is a ladder in the well by which the 
carriers of the dead descend when it is neces* 
sary to clear the perforations from obstroc- 
tions. The dust in the well accamulate.s so 
slowly that in the 40 years during which the 
largest tower has been used it has risen only 
five feet. There was no smell from the towers 
when I was there, and I suppose there was none 
when the Prince visited the place, or he would 
not have remained a whole hour as he did. 

The origin of the whole practice is no doubt 
the veneration with which the Parsees regard 
the elements. Fire is too pure to be pollut,ed by 
committing corpses to the flames^ Water is 
almost equally venerated, and so, too, is mother 
earth. Hence this strange system has been 
invented, by which it is supposed none of the 
imparities of the corpse can infect the elements, 
at all events directly. And everything that can 
be thought of is done to dispel the gloomy 
thoughts which some pai*ts of the process 
naturally engender. The chapels are situated 
in a beautiful garden, where those who attend 
the funerals may sit and enjoy the beauty of 
flowers and flowering shrubs. Those who de- 
posit the corpses in the towers go through a 
purification, and the garments they wear when 
in the Tower of Silence are put away in 
another tower, erected for the sole purpose of 
receiving them, and there they smoulder away. 
I saw this tower so filled that the wind was 
stirring the topmost clothes on the very brim of 
the building. For the rest of the Parsees believe 
in the resurrection, bat their creed is that the 
body raised will be a spiritual and a glorified 
hodj:' -^Standard. 
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A MANUAL OF THE CUDDAPAH 
DISTRICT- 



W% have jast reoeived from the Bevenae 
Department of the Government Secretariat, 
s copy of the Manaal of Caddapah. This 
13 another and a valaable addition to the 
Beries of District Manuals, the first of which 
emanated some five years ago from the pen 
of the present Bevenae Secretary when he 
was Governor's Agent and Collector in the 
District of Vizagapatam. Since that time 
we have seen the balky and ponderons 
Manual of Madura, the Manual of Bellary, 
and the Manual of Nellore, rivalling in bulk, 
and excelling in prosiness, the Manual of 
Madura. 

The Manual of Cuddapah is divided by 
its author into four parts. The first part' is 
sub-divided into three chapters ; the first of 
these chapters is generally " Descriptive," 
the second treats of the geology and populai- 
tion of the District, and the third afibrds us 
. a " Descriptive notice of the taluks." Part 
II, in six chapters, gives us the History of 
the District, and Part III, Miscellaneous, 
treats of the Criminal Classes, the Police, 
Climate and Health, Agriculture, Revenue, 
Public Works, Popular Superatitions, and so 
on. The appendices are lettered from A 
to G, and contain much valuable informi^- 
tion ou various matte^js connected with the 



administration of the district. In a pocket 
attached to the book is ai really splendid 
Map of the District, drawn to a scale of 
8 miles to 1 inch. The sub-divisions or 
taluks of the district are clesurly defined 
from each other by being variously coloured ^ 
while the roads, railway, canal, bunga- 
lows, police, and trigonometrical stations are 
marked out in a clear and unmistakable 
manner. Another map shows the positions 
and extent of the various poUiams, Jt is 
got up something in the same style as thq 
District map, the taluks being marked out 
in colours. Tb© polliams ai*e, however, not 
very apparent on a cursory glanqe, being 
marked out by faint dotted lines, Jt woul<) 
perhaps have been better had they been 
shown by a slender line of vermillion, Th^ 
m^p of the river system is, we think, the 
best in the book. The idea of colour-*' 
ing the valleys of the several rivers with 
diSerent colours seems to us to be a pecu- 
liarly happy one. Facing page 91 , on which 
is told its legend, is a photograph of the 
Gurramkonda Hill and Fort, It seems to 
us a little hazy, bnt probably that is an 
unavoidable fault uqd^r the circumstances. 
Before entering into anything like a brief 
resum^ of the Cuddapah Manual, let us 
premise that it is printed on nice paper ; 
that the letter-press is good ; that it appears 
wonderfully free from typographical errorsi 
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thoagh we regret to notioe that in the last 
line of the first page of Chapter I. 
" division*' is mis-printed " pivision," no 
donbt from the printer's familiar having 
turned the d the wrong way. Sach an 
accident not unfrequently occurs (as we 
know to our sorrow) after the final revision 
of proofs. 

Chapter L, Descriptioe. — From tjiis chap- 
ter we learn that Caddapah is shut in 
on its southern and eastern sides by lofty 
mountains, while on the west and south- 
west there are no hills. This difference 
of local features Mr.. Gribblo supposes, and 
no doubt rightly supposes, has a great 
iaflueiice over the people of the district. 
Qe tells us that Cuddapah is divided into 
the Main Division and the Sub-Division ; 
that the ghauts form the natural boundary 
between them ; and that the two divisions 
are so dissimilar as each to need a separate 
description. He commences with the Main 
Division. The area of this he puts down at 
4,793 square miles, with a population of 
801,025, giving an average of 173 to the 
square mile. The roads near Cuddapah 
itself are, it appears, good, being made of 
' Kankar*, i e., nodular limestone. We are 
told that they wear into a "smooth hard 
surface, in which the rains make no gullies^ 
and over which the wheels roll as if on a 
tramway." This may be very well for 
Cuddapah: what would the result be in 
London ? The much reviled Climate next 
comes under notice, aud Mr. Gribble assures 
us it is not so bad as represented. He admits, 
the heat, but contends that it is not unbear- 
able ; while the low fever prevalent does not, 
he thinks, leave behind it such bad effects 
as the fever prevalent in Kurnool and 
Godavery. However, as the subject re- 
appears in a subsequent part of the work, we 
will leave any comment on it till that part 
comes under review. Under the head of 
" Natural Features'' we find a good descrip- 



tion (written, as Mr. Gribble tells us, by the 
late Mr. Boyle), which would apply, wo 
fancy, to many other localitiea 

"A word about the district scenery. All 
plain scenery in India labors under the great 
want of water. A bare expanse of black cotton 
soil, fringed by a bare line of brown bills, and 
pic]^6d out sparfeely i)ribh rngged brown babool 
treesy is c^eulated to awake little entlmsiasm 
in any body but a Cotton Commissioner ; nor 
do the higher hill ranges, except in their greens 
est season and in their most sheltered nooks, 
please the eye, so that it loves to linger on them. 
In the same way the greater part of the scenery 
in the northern part of the main division ia dnll 
and uniform. In the southern and north-we.sK 
ern portions, where the hills are more thickly 
wooded and are thrown together in wfid con- 
fused masses, it is grand ; and especially so nfc 
that portion of the 'S'erra Malla hills whete the 
Pennair rushes through a narrow gorge and 
emerges at the old fort of Gandikota'^ (= \\\o 
fort of the Gorge). Where the Chejair runs 
through the Beshachellam hills, the scenery ia 
also exceedingly beantifal. Steep hills covered 
with vegetation descend several hundred feef, 
until they almost meet at the base aud are only, 
separated by the narrow stream, the bed of 
which is not more than 200 ^ards broad. With 
the exception of the Pennair, the Cuddapah 
district may be said to be destitute of rivers, 
and possesses nothing bat a number of fierce 
torrents, dry for the greater part of the year^ 
but which, for a few days in the rainy seasons, 
rush foaming seawards, carrying away with 
them the water which, if stored, would be of moro 
worth to the country than drops of gold. Still, 
such as they are, the rivers of Cuddapah are o£ 
infinite value to the country. The .river basina 
are here, as elsewhere, the busiest centres of 
cultivation and the mobt frequented I taunts of 
men. The main watersheds of the conn try lio 
on the north-west and south-west, and dis- 
charge their driainage into the central basin of 
the Pennair, which divides the district rather 
unequally into a Northern and Southern 
Division. 

♦ »#♦#' 
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" Almost without exception, each of the 
Tiverfl joBt namecl,* has a toore or less broad belt 
of alluvial soil rising gradnally from either 
bauk ; and each of these river basins has, in 
times goDe by, been the centre of a separate 
political unit — a little state restrained, as it was 
profected by the line of the hills that hemmed 
it in on either side. Thns the level lands of 
the PonnairroQud Oaddapah and east and west 
of that town formed the dominions of the Sid- 
hoc t Bfljah, and later the seat of tbe Nabob 
of Cnddapah ; the valley of the Cheyair was 
the Raj of Chitwail; the broad plains of the 
Kundairoo belonged to the Poligar of Nossam ; 
those near Gandi KotA to the Petty Bajnb of 
that place, and the narrow and barren defile 
through which runs the Sagalair, supported 
the families of the Pnllnio Chemvoo and Pore- 
momillah ; and this physical isolation of every 
separate nook and corner of this wild country 
is the key that unlocks its past history, the 
fact that explains the successive uncontested 
conquests, and the long continuity of foreign 
occupation that left the tenants undisturbed 
under every new master ; so that Hindu Poli- 
gars .served Moghul Emperors, Vizianuggur 
Princes, Hyderabad I^izams, Mahratta usurpers, 
and Mysore Sultans with the most perfect 
adaptiveness to their own interests and the will 
of their temporary rulers," 

The Cnddapah ryots are, we are told, 
splendid (armors : they appear to be alive to 
their own interests, for they manure their 
rich lands well, and obtain in return a good 
harvest of various grains. Cotton*growing 
is, however, the staple industry of the district, 
and Mr. Gribble says with perfect truth, 
**The ryots are all well to do, and, as 
is generally the result of riches, are quarrel- 
some and litigious to a degree/^ , We notice 
with regret the improvident and dangerous 
practice prevalent in the district of firing 
the forest grass year after year. This is 
a bad and short-sighted policy, but we doubt 
whether for many years to come we shall 
be able to persuade the ignorant and 

* Ghitravati, Papagai, Cheyair, and r<»iuiair. 



mamool-loving, peasants to do otber?rise 
than as their fathers did.. 

The second part of this chapter is devoted 
to the Sub-Divisioti which is under Mr. 
Gribble's own direct charge. 4^ we should 
anticipate from its height above the se^ 
level of 1,500 to 2,600 feet, the climate 
is described as being most pleasant. Even 
during the hottest months of the year the 
thermometer is said never to range higher 
than 92° in the shade, while the mornings 
and evenings are always cool. We should 
fancy that the climate . must resemble 
that of the adjsicent Mysore platesiu. This 
sub-division appears to be rich in tanks; 
indeed, we are told that there kvQ so many 
that they never receive a full supply,-^ 
while the tenures on which they are held 
cause much loss to the Government. This 
portion of the country appeals to be both 
picturesque and healthy, and has elicited an 
appreciative and pretty description from the 
pen of its guardian, whose lot appears to 
have fallen for the present upon pleasant 
places. No doubt if ofiBce work would only 
permit of it, the sub-division could, in addi- 
tion to moonlit hills and smiling valleys, 
supply its Sub-Collector with good sport ; 
for he tells us that in the ravines of the 
hill at Kaulamadogoo, thirteen miles from 
Madanapally, his head-quarters> there are 
sambur, pigs, and bears. Rivers, worthy 
of the name, the sub-division possesses not. 
Its possessions in this particular are limited 
to a few jungle streams. This of course 
stands to reason : when there is no range 
of higher hills to supply them, whence cem. 
the rivers come ? They have no glaciers or 
other means of supply beyond the jungles 
on the hills, which cannot do more than 
produce the small streams above alluded to. 

With this brief resumd we must contenb 
ourselves for the present, but we shall hope 
to continue our pleasant task when prepar- 
ing for press next month. 
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[Ffioii OUR Speoul CorbbspOndent.] 

BiR, 

The inhabifcants ot the metropoIiF, and indeed 
t)f the whole United Kingdom, were grtitified 
aboat three weeks &go by the annotmc^ment 
that Her Majesty had signified her gracious 
intention of opening Parliament in person. 
The opportunities of seeing the Qaeen during 
. the last fourteen years have been so rare that 
any chance of realising the personality of the 
sovereign is togerly hailed by All classiBS. Fbr 
the first five years after the lamented death of 
the Prince Consort the pnblio cheerfnlly and 
respectfally acqaiesced in the seclusion of the 
t^idowed Queen, but it cannot be denied that 
of late there has been a strong feeling that 
a little more personal intercourse with her sub- 
l^cts would be highly desitabl^ During th^ 
last five years she has only appeared twice in 
public; in February 1870, when she opened the 
Session, ^ just prior to the marriage of the 
Princess Louise to the Marquis of Lome, and ' 
in 1872, when she attended St, Paul's Cathedral 
to return thanks for the recovery of the t^rince 
of Wales from a dangerotis illniess. It is not 
Btarprising then that hundreds of thousands 
should have assembled along the line of 
route, to see the royal cortege pass from Buck- 
ingham Palace to Westminster Eall. Any- 
thing like a pageant is so rare pow-a-dajs in 
this country that the state coaches, the gorgeous 

* lackeys, the quaintly attired " Beef-eaters," the 
splendid horses with their gay ti'appings^ and the 
imposing display of infantry and cavalry would 
have ensured the presence of a multitude of 

' Bpectfitok^, btii, I am happy to say, the demean- 
our of the masses was so respectful and cordial 
that it may be affirmed that a large mnjofity 
<inme on |)nrpo6e to gratify their desire to behold 
the Queen he)f«eU. The mob was singularly 
well-behaved and formed a striking contrast to 
i^e unruly following which usually attends the 
tivic procession of Lord Mayor's day. The 
historidal cream-coloured horses too comported 
themselves with befitting dignity, and disap- 
^inted the droakers who had pk'ophefiied all 
ftort4Ei of tsatastrophes becaose they had not been 

• in harness for six years. The Princess of 
Wales and the Princess Beatrice accompanied 
Her Majesty, the former having only returned 
from Denmark the previous day. The weather 
was most unpropitions, the sky dull and leaden 
'as it Oan be only in London, With occasional 
fibowers of sleet, but the adverse elements did 
not exhaust the patience or good humour of 
the " lieges,'* and the greatest objects of (iom- 

'{Mission word the silk-encased calves of the 
Royal footmen. In ladjcrons connection with 
the Imperial pi^gt^a it must be i^hronteled 



that the mountebank member for Stoke, ih^ 
eeO^trid champion of Arthur Orton, the soar- 
rilons editor t)f the ^Englishman", Dr. Eenealy 
ex.-Q. C, got up * procession of his own 
with the assistance of a t>alrcel of ragamnffinft 
[budmashes'], who dub themselves the "Magna 
Gharta Association." Ho drove from his resi- 
denclB in Bloomsbury, followed by all the tag- 
rag btid bob-tail of the district^ including a plenti- 
ful sprinkling of pickpockets^ and was alternate^ 
ly cheered and hissed by ihe by-standers. He^ 
no doubt, imagined that he was going to make 
a triumphal entry into Palace Yard atid com- 
pete With his sbverelgti (V>r popular notice, but 
pride goes before a fall, and when his shpibbj 
landau reached Whitehall, a few mounted police- 
men and Life-Gnardsmeh adroitly intercepted 
his tagged train, and the learned Doctor drove 
on to the House of Commons unnoticed, with 
no one to soothe his wounded feelings except 
the wife of his bosom, and a dHUghter and 
the hopeful Mr. Ahmed Keuealy, who promised 
to turn out almost as irrepreesiUea nnibance 
as his pnpa. 

The Queen's speech was awaited by the pub- 
lic with unusdal interest as, contrary to ens- 
torn, its contents dO not appear to have beeti 
divulged to the newspapers beforehand. A 
more than ordinary importance attaches at the 
present moment to l^oreign affHirs, and all the 
world Vvras on tho qui vive to learn whiit He)r 
Majesty's Government might have to say abont 
Turkish Bnukroptcy, the Hersegovina insur- 
rection, the purchase of the Suez Canal sharee-, 
the murder of Mr. Margary, and the Malay 
outbreak. Cariosity also naturally existed re* 
speoting domestic questions, such as Mr. Plim- 
soil's Siiipping Act, the reform of the Judica- 
ture, sanitary measures and local taxatioil. 
The Bayal Message has one great reoommenda- 
tion ; it does not promise a host of measures 
which cannbt possibly be passed in the numb^ 
of weeks allotted to the Session. This hs^ 
been the great fault of successive ministiies, 
both liberal and conservative, for many yeai*8 
past, and Mr. Disraeli and his oolleagues havte 
set a good example in not promising what thecy 
cannot perform. Unless the Irish Members 
persist in being Im provokittgly obstrubtive as 
they were last year, thei^ seems every proba- 
bility that the Parliamentary Session of 1876 
will be more prolific of solid and useful, if not 
sonsationbl, legislation than any of its prede- 
oessors. 

The opening paragraph of the speech which 
states that our ** relations with all foreigfn 
powers continue to be of a oordSal charactra'' 
is happily almost stereotyped, but is none the 
less welcome considering the excited condition 
of external politics. The allusion to the indttlr- 
rection in the TurMsh Provindes of Bosnia sad 
Herzegovina, *^ which the troops of the Sultam 
have hitherto been anable to repress/' is ratbag 
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▼agpie; bafc it may bd assiitted tAmt Her Ma* 
Jestj's Gbverament are now prepared to iusist 
upon the ezeontkm of the reforms promised 
fn the oelebrated '* Haiti Humaioau" twenty 
years ago. Tbe pardmHO of the Saeis Caiml 
shares is metittOBOd as ^'sabjeot to the sano- 
tion" of the legislature, but it is signifioaotfy 
added that th^ '* transaotion is one iu which 
the pnblxt) interests are deeply intol^ed." 
iBangnine views are expressed regardit^ onr 
diplomatic relations with China in connection 
\rith the barbaroos mnrder of Mr. Margary, 
bat I fear we have by no nveans seen the end 
of that imbroglio. A more cfaeering paragrapli 
in the Eoyal message is that in which Her 
Majesty expresses h^ gratification at the 
^' bdarty affection with which her dear son the 
Prince of Wales has been reoeived by her 
Indian subjects of all classes and races/' 

There can- be no donbt that the tBxtfttordi^ 
Yiary welcome extended to the Heir-Ap)Mirent 
in Hindastaa has dokm more to familiarise the 
British Public with oar Indian Empire than 
'anythiD]g that CotiM have been devised by the 
mind x)f man. The speech then diverges to 
domestic topics which need not be specially 
mentioned now, bnt on which I shall of course 
^omment^ in order, as they crop np in the 
course of the l^eesion. 

I Will now specially advert to one sentence 
in which Her Majesty said **al ttie time that 
" the direct Government of my Indian fimpire 
** was transferred to the GroWn^ no fol^mal addi- 
"tion was made to the style and tides of the 
" Sovereign. I have deemed this a fittiDg op- 
^'- portbnity For snpplyins: this omission and a 
" bill upon the solgecb will be presented to you.^* 
This announcement has been heartily approved 
in this country^ ahd will no doabt be gratifying 
to loyal subjects in the East. Great and Well- 
founded complaints have been made of the 
Ignorance of, and indiffetenoe to, our Itidian 
Empire displayed by Englishmen in general and 
Parliamentary Representatives tn particular ; the 
House of Commons has on mo^e than one occa- 
sion been culpably careless of tidian affairs ; 
it is a reJ)roach to us as a tiation that India is 
still little more than a name to the Vast majority 
of EngKshmen ; let tis hope that when the Qneen 
IS styled " Empresd of India** we shall all I'eflect 
more deeply on the terrible responsilAlifty im- 
plied in the dependence of more than two htm- 
dred millions of people on our sway. 

The usual address to the Crown was oi^ied 
nem. eon. Never, was tfli oppoaition milder or 
more concUiatory. Earl GranvUle in the House 
of Lords and Lord Hartington in the Lower 
Chamber " iroared like sndcSig doves," and the 
idebate, if such it can be oall^, concluded before 
the dinner hour. The h/tii la that there are por- 
tentous oloads in the political horizon abroad, 
Md the gentlemea who sit on the Speaker's 
Mi, pmaging the dtovs, bave the patriotism 



and good taste not to talk to the « man at the 
wheel" 

*rhe disquieting fluctuations in the values of 
foheign stocks still continue, and tliCreare many 
people who think that Egyptian finance will soon 
be in as hopeless confusion as that of Turkey. 
M^ Care, who was specially sent out to Cairo 
by out Government to investigate the ibtricate 
details of the Khedive's Exchequer^ h^s not yet 
returned to England, and until his report id 
made public, no accurate information can be had. 
But nothing restrains the rampant efforts of the 
"Bulls and Bears** on "change." Every dis- 
graceful dodge imaginable has been employed 
during the last month to alternately inflate or 
depress Egyptian securities^ and values have 
varied as much as five per cent from hour to 
hourv Some speculators have realized fortunes^ 
others have been ruined, but the unfortunate 
victims of these intermittent panics have been 
the bona fide but timid investors. The ere* 
ditors of Turkey have as yet been unable to 
come to liny terms with the Porte, and it is 
hkely enough that in the end the sufferers will 
" grin and bear it" without further remon- 
strance, and the unscrupulous Turk will calmly 
pocket the 80 millions sterling of which he has 
robbed them. As to Paragnay> Honduras, and 
Costa Rica, the holdera of the bonds issued by 
those republics are quite resigned to their fat^. 
Uruguay has now also been added to the list of 
defaulfcera. It is pleasing to know that the 
State of Honduras" is no longer diploraatically 
represented in this country. Don Carlos Gu- 
tierraz bas been diflcreetJy withdrawn, from the 
Court of St. Jameses, and gentlemen who go to 
pay their respects to Her Majesty will no Icmger 
be exposed to contact with the representative 
of an unprincipled swindle. 

Railway accidents are nnfortttnately not rare 

in England, bnt among all the appalling catas- 

Urophes which have shocked humanit^, the lato 

disMter at Abbot's Ripton on the Great Northern 

Railway stands pre-eminent. A bleak evening 

m yanuaiy, a heavy snowstorm, a blinding 

east wind, two express trains, and a heavy coal 

tram, are the combined elements of the terrible 

calamity. The up express rushing at t^p speed 

IS burled upon the coal waggons, and the engine 

leaps into the air and falls over, while the 

oirriages behind it, full of passengers, are bat* 

tered into splinters, whence a few emerge alive, 

the rwit being killed outright or jammed amid 

the firagments in pain and terror. Into the 

mid-ruin of this horriMe chaos comes the down 

^ress rushing over the wreck already madei 

killing the wounded and mangling the dead. 

1?^^ *^g«^vation of destruction bewildered 

aU who saw it, and made sane men imbecile for 

the time. Kfteen lives were lost, and two 

Bcore pe<^le gravely injured. Lord Oolvilte 

cx^ nair'e breadth escape, and th^ eldest son 

of Mr. Boacicaalt^ the oelebrated actor ami 
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firaiBatio nnthor, was killed on tbe wpoi. And 
nil this misery may be traced to nnpanctDality. 
Until verdiorg of manslaughter «re returned 
ngainst Railway Directors and Traffic Managers, 
these accidents (?) will perpetually recur. The 
same disregard to the time-bill, which so serioas- 
ly inconveniences the Bank clerk on tbe snbur- 
fc>in lines every morning, produces these fearful 
.catastrophes; and it is tbe duty of tbe legislature 
to rectify such a cryiog evil. 

Some short time back there appeared in tbe 
columns of the Times newspnper, a letter from 
an " educated Hindoo," in which he complained 
bitterly that the adjective " Barbaric'* had been 
applied in a leading article to a native enter- 
tainment in India on the occasion of the Prince 
of Wales's visit, and also, that the Dean of 
Westminster in a sermon had qualified Hindu- 
stan as that " barbarous" land. The leading 
journal, as is its wont, " wriggled" out of tbe 
accusation by assnnng the offended member 
of the Brahmo Somaj that *• barbaric" was 
ft totally different epithet from "barbarons," 
and that it was rather complimentary than 
otherwise, its real meaning being grandiose atid 
magnificent. Dean Stanley, with an astuteness 
wbich does lum infinite credit, but with a want 
of alacrity wbich materially detracts from its 
merits, writes a week lat^r to say that tbe 
reporters misunderstood him, and that the term 
lie used was " marvellous'* not " barbarous." 
Some censorious people consider the ex plana- 
tion rather more ingemous than ingen?«ous. 
But the controversy did not end here ; being 
ft slack season for news, tbe colamns of the 
'* Thunderer" were opened to a number of more 
or less intelligent scribblers, and we have been 
favoured with an animated consideration of the 
pros and cons as to whether England or India is 
the most* civilized country. To those who are 
endowed with an ordinary amount of common 
sense, the question appears tolerably easy of 
decision; but it is surprising how skilfully 
obstinacy and casuistry can argue the point 
The educated Hindoo finds fault with the inters 
nal economy of the Brighton Workhouse^ ftud 
thinks our poor-laws bad, in which opinion miU 
liona of Englishmen will cordially agree with 
iiim ; he also objects to the chignons of false bair 
of tbe ladies, and tbe slaughter of innocent birds 
for the ornamentation of their head-gear. This 
is the head And firont of our offending as set 
forth in his remonstrance to the newspaper. 
JBEs xnigbt well have inolnded inebriety and 
:cirife-'beating in his accusations, but I suppose 
he does not feel certain that the pious Hindoo 
never chastises his spouse or indulges in an 
extra dram of fire-water. What after all is 
the meaning of civilisation P Can it for one 
moment, bo sustained ^at the natives of Hin- 
dustan are as advanced as Europeans in ednoa* 
tion, road-making, implements of agriculture^ 
poientific, instruments, astronomioal ^owl^dgo. 



sanitary arrsngemntsi nledioi^ ^kiU, mnsic^ 
geogfrapby, paiaiiog, and sonlptur^ and are 
not all these the essential ^UiQents. which di»> 
tinguish civilisatioiQ from a staie of .barbarism ?. 
Is tbe throwing of eorpses ^' nnho^sell^d| nn- 
annealed" into (.he Hoogbly and tbe^ Ganges a 
oiyilised custom? Are the "Towers of Sit 
lenoe" of tbe P^rsees oorapatible wiith pnoderu 
ideas of civilization ? What of; the *^ dcriir 
dancers" of tbe south, of Suttee, of the car of 
Juggernaut, of Fakirs, of Monkey-worahip ? Are 
these tbe mannera -and costoma of oivilisation ? 
Hust I recall the ireaobery of Nana Sabib and 
the atrocioas ma^saore at Oawnpore ? Surely, 
tbe member of the Brahmo Soipf^ would have 
acted mora wisely in npt forcing us to note 
these painful diff^renpea betvKeen barbansm and 
ciWiisation* H9 m^sl ba taught that^ civiliziu- 
tion does not consist alona in reading and writh 
iug, and dressing deoent^, and using, a knife 
and fork; above a) 1, h^xnuat realize that tro^ 
oivilizatioaCL is ipseparable from Cbris^iai^ity. 
The Brahmo Sonu^ iS'^K>t n Hindoo s^ct, but a 
peJect circle of aaglipieed Ukr^th; for a member 
of this society to ; cone forwai^ a^ the chaiupioxi 
of Hindoo civili^uition is as .surprising as if « 
Quaker w^ere to take up, the cudgels for ^e 
Popish Inquisition. Tb§y bav^ . reQouacft4 th^ 
native Qivilizution for our own vdn'fis the velif 
giou9 element. Hence they fail. Talented afl 
were the ancient Greeks and Bomans, and the 
Aspyrians and Babylonians in still remoter ages, 
magnificent as are tho works of architecturew 
painting and sculpture v^hicb tliey have be^^ 
queatbed to postetity, clever and eloquent 119 
were their Historians, Poets and Orators, skil- 
ful and bravo as were their Emperors an4 
Generals, still they were not civilized, l^he 
Christian era inaugurated pure civilization ; and 
the doctrines of tbe Gospel are synonyiSabus 
therewith. Befor^ the advent of the Redeemei?, 
all nations were equally barbarous in the tme 
sense of the word ; and should this world endure 
for millions of ages to come, the great fact will 
still hold good that where Christianity is not, 
there must civilization be conspicuously want- 
ing. It is not at all probable that these lines 
wul ever meet the eye of the gentleman who 
so pathetically entrusted his grievance to the 
tender mercies of the Times^ but there mav b§ 
native gentlemen who will read these lines, 
whose highest ambition is the highest civiliza- 
tion, and to them I would earnestly urge a 
careful consideration of what I have ventured 
to write, atid I trust they will see that no ^ hair- 
splitting" ca.n do away with the radical differeii06 

between civilization and barbarism. 

» 

Tbe .pi:evaiUi>g epidemic of tbe hour is a 
'' crave" for skating-rinks and aquariums. It 
is BOW but little more than a tvi^elve-monfi)i 
sinoe skating on bspbalte floors was introduo§i 
as a fashiQuable. pastime, iftd it may n0vif. b9 
almost termed a popular vso^g^i^ eo HniverMl 
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Laa the practice Ijccome. Originated by the 
elite of London Society at Prince's Club, it had 
spread I'apidly throughout the prbvinces, and 
every fashionable wat«r:ing-place has its riuk 
or rinks, and in the metropolis there ai*e quite 
half a dozen ; whilst the advertising columns 
of the newspapers imnoutice daily additions to 
the number. The "city" gentlemen, always 
on the look out to profit by the ephemeral 
foibles of their frien4;i, have not failed to turn 
their attention to the subject', and more than 
one " Skating Rink Co.** (limited), is already 
floated, with the assumed, if not assured, pros- 
pect of enormous dividends. After the" late 
frightful collapse in Foreign Stocks, investors 
are at their wits' end to find a FA^e concern in 
which to embark their spare cash ; and *' rinkn," 
1 suppose, may be considered better security 
than Honduras and Costa Rica bonds ; but if 
the mania for skatiug is no longer-lived than 
that for croquet, the investment will not be 
permanent. One great point in favour of this 
exercise is, that young ladies and their mam- 
mas consider it a most advantageous method 
of forwarding non -detrimental flirtations, andi 
as long as they continue to hold this opinion 
they will not allow the •Miealthfur* pastime to 
languish for lack of votaries. The Surgeons, 
too, are boand to uphold the " institution,*' for 
it affords an abundant crop of fractured collar- 
bones and dislocated wrists, and a grim statisti- 
cian affirms that the "rinks" cause more 
dangerous accidents than the hunting fields 
of the entire tJhitfed Kingdom. Moreover, 
a certain Mr. Plimpton will expend all his 
energy in fostering the skating furore. For 
)iM iie not invented a four-wheeled skate, 
whose merifs ai'e not only undeaiahle but un- 
approachable ? And has not the Supreme Court 
jof Judicature diacided that hia; patent is inde- 
feasible, saad that if the world desires to skate 
/skilfully and corofortably» iiej must use his 
inveutiou aad pay a ijoyalty accordingly f 
Among the manifold supporters of the sport, 
if I may vtae the word, must be named the 
Right HoBonrable Robert Lowe, ex-Chanoellor 
of the Exchequer. He is no louger in his pre^ 
mihe jewi£$$e, but is still a boy in heart if not 
in years. .Hitherto *' biojcling" has been his 
favourite reereatian, bat of late it appears that 
the four-wheeled sandal hasy in hia estimation, 
superseded the two-wheeled velocipede. He is 
a oonataot attiendaQt at the ffishionable rinks* 
I7otwith»tailding his inoate, jnveuilityj it will 
be remembeted that some. few years ago he 
exhibited % vast lack of sympathy with the 
youthful and- paaper popnlation of the metro- 
polis by attemptiiig to, enforce a tax upon luoi- 
fer matches, an attempt whi^h was summarily 
and ignominionsly nipped in the bud. Were 
he stitl in the position of eoucoctor of the 
budget, I should eqtrcat hiju to impose a tax 
upon skates. Th^y- are- only used as a Icixur^ 



by the well-to-do classes, and a lady or gentle- 
man might as well bo fined moderately for 
their daily exeroise on wheels, affixed to the 
soles of their feet, as those members of society 
who prefer to rouse their livers into normal 
action by means of a high-trotting horse on 
which a lieavy tax is annually laid. 

The " Royal Westminster Aquarium" in- 
cludes not only an extensive series of tanks for 
the marine monstera, but also comprises within 
it« walls, a theatre, or concert hall, a suite of 
dining rooms, a huge conservatory, and a valu- 
able collection of oil-paintings and sculpture. 
The building was inaugurated towards the end 
of last month by the Duke of Edinburgh, and 
although the arrangements are still incomplete^ 
the enterprise gives ultimate promise of turning 
out a brilliant success. T)ie well-warmed iri« 
terior will serve as a winter garden for invalids 
in inclement weather, and mu&ic is ** discoursed" 
nearly all day. When this kind of establish- 
ment becomes generally known, we begin to 
wonder how we have so long managed to do 
without something of the sort. The Alexandra 
and Crystal Palaces, at Muswell Hill and 
Sydenham respectively, are too far off for a 
daily visit, and no invalid cares \o run the risk 
of an hour's journey in a draughty railway-car- 
riage; but when the luxuries of a Winter-Garden 
and its numerous conocmiitant advantages are 
brought, so to speak, to one's very door, they 
are gladly welcomed and universally patronised. 
The Aquarium at Brighton has been an im- 
measurably greater pecuniary success than that 
at Sydenham, because for the inhabitants of 
Brighton it was within easy reach, and pari 
pa$8U the fish tanks at Westminster should com- 
mand popular patronage from the Cockneys.* 
All our sea-coast watering- places are gradually 
providing themselves with these semi-scientifio 
induoenients to sociability, and it would be 
dhrious to ascertain how many connubial knots 
have been tied indirectly by the gambols of the 
porpoise, the contortions of the skat'O, the 
placid torpor of the sole, and the spasmodic 
elasticity of the Octopua 

The Aquarium originated iu Brighton or the' 
Crystal Palace, I forget which. The popularity 
of such an establishment has steadily increased. 
Science is benefited by careful and systematic 
collections of subaqueous specimens ; and the 
quaint and unaccustomed motions, habits and 
customs of the denizens of the deep are inter- 
esting not only to the connoiasenr but to the 
profanum indgus. Still the area of an aquarium, 
wherever it may be situated, is necessarily' 
limited; and fresh specimens cannot be pro- 
cured every day, nor every week, nor even every 
month. Consequently, the purely submarine' 
attractions of the aquarium have been gradually 
supplemented by extraneous entertainments. 
Music, newspapers, refreshments, &o., are now 
recognised aa indispensable adjuncts, and the 
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*'dim religions light,'* which hovers ia a kiad 
of halo over the tanks, is peculiarly adapted to 
the whispering of soft nothings between Chloe 
and her suitor. Parents and goiirdiaus of 
mature age can satisfy their thirnt for know* 
ledge, whilst their juvenile companions indulge 
undisturbed in " Love's young dream." Popu- 
lar as these piscatorial repositories havQ proved, 
it is remarkable that the metropolis has not 
provided one. The omission has just been 
rectified. Mr. Wybrow Robertson, a gentleman 
well known in ludia and distinguished for bis 
energy, versatility and perseverance, woognis- 
ed the want and set himself to work to supply 
it. With the aid of some two hundred gentle- 
men, selected from the world of ari^ literature 
and science, from the turf, the drama, and the 
ranks of the Peerage, he has erected a magni- 
ficent building, after the model of the Crystal 
Palace, at Sydenham, in a most central situa- 
tion, adjoining Westminster Abbey and the 
Houses of Parliament. 

In the month of December 1867 central Lon- 
don was rouRcd by a vivid blasie which made men 
think that Pall Mall and all the Clubs were 
doomed to deatrnction. Her Majesty's Opera 
House was on nre, and not ail the efforts of the 
Fire Biigade could prevent its being burnt to 
the ground. The impre$ario who had the lease 
I'emoved his opei'atic troupe to more classic if 
loss fashionable ground in Dmry Lane; and 
for two yesrs the ruins of the Queen's Tlieatre 
lay undisturbed. Then Earl Dudley, the ground 
land.-lord, a nobleman whose eeoeutricity can 
only be paralleled by his wealth, rebuilt the 
theatre, but, having done so, demanded so e±. 
orbitant a rent that no operatic manager could 
come to terms with him* What sum he asked 
I do not pretend to say, but I do know, that if 
there is a liberal, reckless, nay quixotically 
extravagant, race of men on the face of the earth, 
it is the race of Italian Opera managers — witnefc 
Delaporte, Lamley , Delafield, and a host of others 
who have catered for public taste and perished 
financially in the attempt ;-^so I naturally con- 
dude that the noble Earl's requirements were 
decidedly hora Ugne. The theatre remained 
a '* deserted village," and last spring it was 
authoritatively announced that it was to be 
oonverted into a West-End Slock Exchange. 
What horror ! What desecration I Fancy the 
hoarse cries of brokers replacing the dulcet 
notes of Bubint ! The shrill tones of the House 
janitors resounding in place of the sonorous but 
melodions outpourings of Lablache's marvellous 
throat! The passionate squeak of the yonng 
jobber in lieu of the liquid sweetness long drawn 
out of a Persian! and a Grisi ! The blood of the 
old hahiiuea must have run cold at the very 
idea ! What have *' contango" and *' bach war- 
dation" in common with Unci voce an^l A 
U o cara ? True it is that many prima donnas 
in our iv^j turn their *' notes" into gold, but 



this may be considered an essthetic exchange 
totally at variance with (he vulgar buying and 
selling of the money-market. Independently 
of sentiment, it would have been highly undesir- 
able to establish an additional emporium of 
speculation in the heart of the West- End of 
liondon. Both the substantially gilded and the 
utterly impecunious youths of this great city aro 
quite prone enough to cast their fortune on the 
hazard of a die. They require no fresh incen* 
tives to tempt the '* jadd:'' Many a man has 
saved some' hundreds because it was '^'such 
a bore" to go two nxiles east of Temple Bar ; 
how many thousands might he have squan- 
dered heA the gambling-^shop been set up with* 
in a hundred yards of his club! The Hay- 
market Opera House, howevei*, is not to be con^r 
verted into a privileged '* HcH ;'* it is to be a 
Post Office, a succursale of the great eatablisht 
ment in St. Martiu's-le-Grand. More "notea" 
will now issue therefrom th^n in the palmiest 
days of the lyrio Drama, and the frequenters of 
its portals will be more concerned with the 
*^ timbre" of a foreign letter than with the 
•** register" of a native voice, Jf the project U 
carried out., it will no doubt be a great boon to 
the West-End of London, After 7 P.M. a letter 
must now be sent to the post office in tb^ city 
by a special messenger; when a new Head 
Office is opened' in the Haymarket, letters will 
be posted there up to 8 o'clock in the evening ; 
and no doubt the Indian and Continental Mails 
will then be dispatched from Charing Cross as 
well as from Cannon Street, whence only they 
start at the present time. 

A man of unoompromising spirit, too often 
prone to mistake roughness for independenoe, 
has lately died. This was Mr. Graham, a Cum- 
berland wrestler in his youth and a champion 
in the arena, who ^' bettered"- himself into a 
*' bagman," and eventually became the head of 
one of the most extensive distilleries in London. 
A few years ago, when already past middle 
age, he embarked upon the troubled waters of 
the turf, and became the owner of a greater 
number of winners within a short space of time 
than any man within my recollection. His good 
luck did not make him happy. Mystery was 
with him a passion, and he seemed to spend his 
whole time in devising means to delude his 
friends and foes as to the ownership of his 
horses. He plotted, contrived, and bc^t about 
the bnsh, but all to no purpose, for '^ murder will 
out," and when a doubt was started as to who 
really owned such and such a horse, it was 
immediately decided that Mr. G. was the man; 
so that in the end he had to bear the onus of 
remarks concerning not Only his own stud but 
a miscellaneous lot besides. The Prince of 
Wales once sent an Equerry to invite him to 
the Uoyal Stand after he Imd won the Ascot 
Cup. With many unrefined expletives of the 
north, the distiller replied that if H. B. ^^ 
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f^anted to speak to hica, he had better come to 
him. He always cous'ulered himself a vicum 
to arisitoci-atic prejudice, because tlie stewards 
of the Jockey- Club would uot regard his asser- 
tion that "Gladiatear" was a fonr-joar old 
whea he started for the Leger. Strange to say, 
mau aud horse died wiihiu a few da^s of one 
another; Qladiateur, accordiug to Admiral 
Rous's dictum, '* the best horse foaled since Say 
MiddletoD," was a failure at the Stud. At three 
years old he v?as a triton among minnows, aud 
as the saying is, *^ beat nothing in the Derby ;" 
but his running iu the Ascot Cup in 1866, when 
he beat Mr. Graham's mare Regalia, the winner 
of the Oaks, was one of the greatest perform- 
ances ever witnessed on a race courne. He 
was never a taking horse to the leye, and always 
bad a *' joint,'' which was a standing menace to 
his backers. He nearer succeeded iu getting 
a real race-horse, and the 7,000 guineas which 
be fet-ched at the hammer when Mr. Blenklron's 
Qtud was dispersed, was never recouped by his 
^anguine purchaser. One of his sons, named 
" Hero," who gave every promise of emulating 
bis sire's fame, met with an accident and died 
Kfithout appearing in public. 

I am, yours, Ac, 

Pbuipatetic. 



HIGH COURT— MADRAS. 



Morgan, C. J., Innes, Keenan, axd 

KlNDHKSLEY, J J. 

Judge of Small Cause Court^Seciion 39, Part 
IV, Act Xof 1870. 

Where the q^usslion wag re/erred whether a Judge 
appointed under Section 3 of Act X of 1870 
had power under the Act or otherwise to award 
costs in respect of proceedings had before him 
under Section 39, Fart IV of the Act-^ 

Held, that the Jud^e had not power to award 
costs under Section 39, Part IV of tJw Ad ; 
and that the jurisdiction being of a special 
nature and exercised under a special enactment, 
must be strietltj conftMd within the limits given 
bfj lite statute, 

B. 0.72 0/1875. 
E. V. V. Ramanjem Naidoo u, M. P. Rungiah 

Naidoo. 
, This was a special case, stated by Mr. T. M. 
Bus^eed, for the consideration of the Hon'bl# 
the Judges of the High Court, iu the following 
words: — 

" This is an action upon a decision of mko 



under Act X of 1870, deciding that the defend. 
ant herein should pay to the plaintiff herein hia 
costs of certain proceedings under the Ac^, and 
awarding a sum of Rupees 50 as and for such 
costs. 

To this action the defendant has pleaded 
tbat my aivai*d of costs in snoh prooeeduiga 
was ultra vires. 

The decision under Act X of 1870 is Exhi- 
bit A in this action, of which a copy is aenfc 
herewith. 1 also send herewith a copy of tha 
Record, which sets forth the plaint and jadg* 
ment, &c., in this action. 

Your lordships will obaenre that the pro- 
ceedings marked Exhibit A were under Section 
39, Act X of 1870, and that in awarding oosta 
(paira 15), I expi'essed a doubt as to mj author- 
ity so to do. The &ct is, I believe that I hare 
not the power to award costs iu respect of pro- 
oeedings under Section 39, but to award them 
seemed to me the only way to raise the ques- 
tion. Having awarded the costs originally, I 
felt bound to give plaintiff a judgment for them 
in this action, making my judgment contingent 
upon the opinion of the High Court on a case 
to l^e stated under the provisions of Section 65, 
Act IX of 1850. 

The right to recover costs being entirely the 
creature of statute, unless I can award them 
by virtue of the Act X of 1870 itself, or by 
virtue of the provisions of some other statute 
or Act applicable to the case, I have no power 
to award them. 

I know of no other statute, or Act, different, 
from Act X of 1870, whence the necessary 
power may be derived ; and Act X of 1870 does 
not provide for costs in proceedinira under 
Part IV. 

Under Part III, which deals with the com- 
pazatively simple question of determining the 
amount of compensation, costs incident thereto 
are specifically provided for. Nowhere else in 
the Act are costs provided for. 

It will be obvious that in appcrtioniQg the 
compensation (Section S9), most complicated 
and diSouU questions may ariife absolutely 
necessitating the very best professional assist- 
auce; yet if no costs can be awarded, par- 
ties successfully maintaining er defending tbeir 
rights, must do so entirely at their own ex- 
pense; and the usual safe-guard of having to. 
pay costs being nou-existeut, honest aud well 
founded rights are unfairly exposed to an ad- 
ditional risk of being groondlessly questioned 
and disputed. 

The question which I beg to submit for your 
lordships' opinion is^~ 

Whether the judge appointed under Section 
3, Act X of 1870, to perform the functions of a 
judge under the said Act generally within the 
local limits of the ordinary original civil juris- 
diction of the High Court of MsMiras, has power 
nuder the Act^ or otherwise, to award costs in 
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respect of proceedings had before him under 
Section 39 of the Act ? " 

The following is the record of the case re- 
ferred to by Mr. Bosteed. 

Reference to Gonrt under Sections 15 and 
38 of the Act. 

In the matWr of Poosala Vencataramanjnin 
Naidoo and M. P. Rnngiah Naidoo, persons 
interested in land declared to be needed for a 
pnblic purpose, and niaking oonfliotiug claims 
in respect thereof. 

This matter coming on for hearing on the 
26th day of February 1875 in presence of Mr. 
Miller, who appeared for Rnngiah Naidoo, and 
of Mr. Wriffhii who appeared for P. Venoata- 
ramanjuln Naidoo, this Court doth find, deter- 
mine, and decide as follows : — 

That the title of each of the claimants is 
derived admittedly from the late East ludia 
Company. 

That each claims the land in question by 
virtue of, or as appurtenant, or incident to, a 
grant or certificate from the E&st India Com- 
pany, No. 5,071, dated Ist October 1804i (B is 
the "Certificate.") 

That such "Certificate" does not comprise 
the land in question, and that it has never been 
in fact granted to the claimants or either of 
them, or to any one from whom they din make 
title to it. 

That the land in question is known as " Ex- 
cess land," and has for a number of years been 
in the possession and enjoyment of the persons 
in possession of the land held under the " Certi- 
ficate" No. 5,671 aforesaid. 

That it is a custom, though not invariably 
followed, to allow such "Excess land" when 
discovered to remain in the possession of the 
person lawfully in-possession of the contignous 
land, subject to the payment of an additional 
proportional quit-rent. 

That for the " Excess land" in question, the 
Deputy Collector of Madras representing the 
Revenue authorities, has ordered the isHoe of 
quit-rent bills in the name of the original 
grantee in the Certificate No. 5,671, and has 
dwie so, intending to surrender the rights of 
the Government, if any, to the land itself or 
its value; and that, as in these proceedings 
the Grovernment claims no interest in the land 
beyond the quit-rent, this Court does not feel 
bound to enquire whether they have any, or 
whether they have validly sari'eudered suoh as 
jthsy iiiay have had^ 

That in 1865, the persons entitled to the land 
in the " Certificate" No. 5,671 comprised, were 
P: Venoataramatijnln Naidoo (one .of the claim- 
ants), and OBh Balakistna Naidoo. 

.That in 1871, Rbngiah Naidoo (the other 
ctaimant), purchased for Rupees 250 at a 
Sheriff's sale, under a decree of the High Court 



made in a suit in which one Chengnlroy Naidoo 
as mortgagee or pawnee of the right and in- 
terei^t of P. Vencntaramanjnln Naidoo in the 
land in said " Certificate" compHsed was plain- 
tiff, and the said P. Vencataramanjnin Naidoo 
was defendant, the rjght, title and interest of 
the said P. Yencataramanjulu Naidoo in an un- 
divided moiety of the land in said " Certificate" 
comprised ; and was on 20th June 1871 put iii 
possession thereof by the Sheriff, under a writ 
of possession (C is the conveyance from the 
Sheriff; No. 1 is the writ of pijssession.) 

That the said Rnngiah Naidoo never obtained, 
and does not possess any certificate under Sec- 
tion 259, Act VIII of 1859, registered under the 
Registration Act. 

That on or about 10th June 1871, the said 
Rnngiah Naidoo purchased the right; title, and 
interest of the aforesaid Balakistna Naidoo in 
the other undivided moiety of the land in said 
" Certificate' comprised, and was put in posses- 
sion thereof by the said Balakistna Kaidoo, and 
so far ae the said Balakistna Naidoo oonid do 
so, of the " Excess land" now in question as 
well ; and said Balakistna Naidoo admits the 
right of said Rnngiah Naidoo to such *' Bzoess 
land" and declines to set up any title therefo as 
against him (D is the oouveyaooe from Bala- 
kistna Naidoo.) 

That subsequent to his application marked H, 
the said tiungiah Naidoo applied for a new 
** Certificate" not including tlie '* Excess land," 
and obtained one accordingly, bearing date 30th 
September 1871. (No. 2 is the new Certifi- 
care.) 

That the possession by said Rnngiah Naidoo 
of the ''Excess land" since 20th June 1871 
is not inconsistent with P. VencHtaramanjulu 
Naidoo*s title thereto, inasmuch as he would 
be entitled to such possessioTi as vendee of Bala- 
kistna Naidoo's undivided moiety thereof. 

That such right, title, and interest as said 
P. Ventaramanjulu Naidoo had in the '^ Ex- 
cess land" was never in point of fact sold or 
assigned to said Rnngiah Naidoo, nor wan legal 
possession under the writ of possession given 
in respect of any more land than that whioh 
was comprised in the '* Certificate" No. 5,671, 
and tlit^t such estate as the naid P. Veucata- 
ramanjulu Naidoo had in the '* Excess land," 
has never been in any way divested. 

That said Rnngiah Naidoo as vendee of Bala- 
kiHtua Naidoo and said P. Vencataramanjulu 
Naidoo are each entitled to a moiety of the 
compensation whioh has been agreed npon by 
and between the CoUeoti>r and the persona 
interested, as the proper amount for the land 
in question, and that the said Rungiah Naidoo 
is not entitled to the whole thereof as chdmed 
by him. 

This Court doth further order and decide^ 
(though doubtl'ul of its authority so to do) 
that the said Rnngiah Naidoo do |>ay to the 
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Paid P, Vencataramanjqla Naidoo the sum of 
Rupees 50, for and as his cogtn in respeofc of 
thefle proceeding. Given under my hand this 
8th d«y of March 1875. 

(Signed) T. M.BUSTEED, 

Judge, 
The High Court delivered the following 

Judgment: — 8/7* November 1875. 

The question suhmitted is, whether the jndge 
appointed under Seotiou 8 of Act X of 1870 to 
peirform the funoMons of a jadge under the f^aid 
Aot.geuerall/ within the local lihiits of the 
ordinary original jarisdiotion of the High Court, 
haH power under the Act or otlierwiae to award 
ooais in reepeot of proceedings had before him 
under Section 89, Part IV (apportionment of 
oompenmitiou) of the Act. 

The High Court (a majority) is of opinion 
that the Judge has not power to award costs 
in the case etated. 

The jurisdiction being of a special nature, and 
exercised under a special euHCtment, must be 
etrictly confined within the limits gireu by the 
atatste. 



HIGH COURT— BOMBAY. 



[Appellate Oivil Jurisdiction^ 
WjcsT AHi^ Labpkmt, JJ. 
Property of purchaser at revenue sale — Begistra' 
lion — Tender of Qoveimme^it rent hy defaulter's 
mortgage — CoUeoior's refusal to accept %L 

The purchaser at a revenue sale^ held in default 
of the paymeiit of assessment^ takes free of all 
ineumbranceSj altltough the revenue auUwrities^ 
without otherwise depriving the defendter of his 
right of occupancy^ under Section 3(> o^ the 
Bombay Survey Act I of 1865, have only sold 
his righty tiUe^ and interest: Abdul Gh«ui a, 
Krishnaji Bhikaji (10, Boni. H,jO. Bep., llO) 
and Gnndo Shiddeshvar v, Mardan Saheb 
(,Id, lb., 419) foUowed. 

What operates to creaie the property recognized 
as a right of occupancy is the revenue sale and 
the consequent entry of tlie occupanVs name in 
the OoUeotor's books. A meiuorandum^ thatee- 
fore, declaring a person to be the successful 
bidder at the sale is not an instrument create 
img or decUrimg on %nter4st m immovahlo pro^ 
perty and requiring tegwtratian under Section 
1% of Act XX of 1866. 



The OoUedor may be responsible to the mortgagee 
of a revenue defaulter for refusing to accept (he 
lender made by him of the Oovemment rent, 
but if he does refuse it, and the land is sold, 
the title of the purchaser is unimpeachable. 

8. A. 73 of 1874. 

Ghelabhai Bhikaridas v. Pranji^an Ichharam. 

This was a special appeal from the decision 
of H. Birdwood, Acting Judge of the District 
of Sarat, reversing the decree of Shi vial 
Nathubhai, Subordinate Judge at Aukleshwar. 

The facts of the case are as follows : — 

One Dildarkhan, the occupant of a Govern- 
meut piece of land, mortgaged it without .pos- 
session to the defendant Ghelabhai first in 1863 
and again in 1865. Dildarkhan having.mede 
default in the payment of the assessment due 
on the land, it was sold in 1867, and one 
Husain became the purchaser. He, too, made 
default, and the plaintiff Pratijivan purchased 
the land on the 23rd of March 1871. 

In the meantime the defendant Ghelabhai ia 
1867 obtained a decree agniust his mortgagor, 
Dildarkhan, and Husain, and in execution. of 
it attached the land and became a purchaser 
at the Court's sale in July 1871. Pranjivan, 
having unsuccessfully applied to remove the 
defendant's attachment, brought this snit in the 
Court of the Subordinate Judge of Ankleshwar. 

The defendant answered that the plaintiff 
took the land subject to his mortgage lieu, and 
that he had registered his certificate of sale, 
whereas the plaintiff had not registered the 
document which declared him to be the pur- 
chaser at the revenue sale. 

The Subordinate Judge rejected the plain- 
tiff's claim, and held that neither Husain nor 
Dildarkhan were actually deprived of their 
occupancy by the revenue officers, who simply 
8old such rights as they possessed, aud placed 
the sale proceeds to their credit. 

The District Judge in appeal' reversed that 
decree, on the ground mainly that the defendf- 
ant could not, under his purchase at the Court 
sale, oust the plaintiff. 

The special appeal was heard by West and 
I^ai'peut, JJ. 

Chunilal Maneklal for specii^l appellaot: — 
The proclamation for sale issued by the Mam- 
latdar professed to sell only tde right, title, 
and intercut of the defaulter in the land in 
dispute. Under Section 36 of the Survey Act, 
the absolute right of occupancy might certainly 
have been sold ; bat as a matter of fiict^.it Hm 
not. The fa^t that the sale prooeeda .^rere 
credited to the defaulter's account skews: thia 
beyond doubt. The plaintiff, who ia the* par- 
chaser of this interest, simply stands in the 
place of the defaulter ; and the mortgagee de- 
fendant is, therefore; entitled to mftip ^^*^ his 
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possession till the satfsfkction of his Hen ; Abdtd 
Gani v. Krithnaji Bhikaji,* and Oundo Shid* 
deshvar v. Mardan Saheb^f follow The Secretary 
of State V. The Bombay Landing and Shipping 
Company. X 

That was a case on the Original Side appli- 
cable to the town and island of Bombay, and 
thongh the Begalations of 1827 have been re- 
fared to as anthority for showing that laud 
revenue has been made a charge npon land that 
18 a raist-'ftke. Clanse 3 of Section 5 of Regula- 
tion XVII of 1827 enacts: "In all caaes the 
revenue of the year, if not otherwise discharged, 
shall be recoverable, in preference to all other 
claims, from the crop of the land ass&ssed." 
At any rate the decided cases do not apply, as 
the absolute right of occupancy of the defaulter 
was never sold in this case. 

The defendant's certificate of sale is registered 
and take9 precedence over the unregistered 
memorandum of the plaintiff's sale. 

The defendant as mortgagee had offered 
to pay the assessment due by his mortgagor, 
and the Collector was bound to receive it. The 
Courts below having refused to inquire into 
ibis matter, the case should at least be re- 
manded. 

Naginda$ Tulsidas for the respondent : — Seo- 
tioQ 86 of the Survey Act of 1865 is imperative, 
and absolutely forfeits the right of occupancy 
on failure to pay the assessment. The Govern- 
ment have no power to deal with a defaulter in 
a different manner. The practice of crediting 
a defaulter with the sale proceecls is fouuded 
on expediency, see Government Resolution No. 
1,170, of 12th March 1872, at page 113 of 
Naime's Hand-Book. The cases cited by the 
appellant exactly resemble this case, and govern 
it. The plaintiff's right of occupancy was per- 
fected by the sale itself and the registry of his 
name by the Collector. The document in which 
he was declared the highest bidder need not, 
therefore, be registered. As to the defendant's 
offer to pay the assessment, he did not ask for 
any issue. 

Pbr Ccbum :-— We are of opinion that this 
case is substantially (governed by the decisions 
in Abdul Qani v. Khrishnaji Bhikaji and Oundo 
Shidduhvar v. Marda/n Saheb. These establish 
that '' the land revenue is the paramount charge 
on tiie land," and ihat by selling the occupancy 
right, the Collector, as the agent of Government, 
exercises at'Uie moment of sale the right of 
•fbrfsitare or deprivation vested in the revenue 
authorities by Section 86 of the Bombay Survey 
•Aei The occupancy, which was taken as a 
oooditional one, is thns brought to an epd, and 
with it fiall iMef^te csrved out of it. 

' 16 mm argaed, and with much ingenuity, by 
Mr. 'Chanilal, that albeit' the I'evenue officers 
II I . * I II ■ I I I. ■ ■ ■ -, ■ 

•ia,Boili.H.C. Rep,416. 
1 10, Bom. H 0. Rep , 419. 
t6;Bom.H.C.R©p,2«O.C . 



had the power to declare t)ie occupancy rigiira 
of Husain forfeited, yet they did not in fact 
avtiil themselves of this power. Th«y elected 
rather according to the rule prescribe by 
Govei*nment Besolation No. 1,170, dated 12th' 
March 1872, to treat Hosain's occnpHncy rijrht 
as an existing property, and to sell it as snch 
under the rules of Regulations XVilnnd IV 
of 1827. BuP having been sold a.s a sobsintiug 
property, it must be regarded, it was contended, 
as sold, subject, like other property, to all 
charges aiid liens legally creatod by the owii«f« 
so RS to effect it. It was furtlier urged tha^ 
only ^ the right, title, nud interest of Hnsaia 
wiere sold, not any absolute proprietorship. 
Bat when land becomes subject to sale in order 
to realise a paramouot ohargo, all charges sub- 
seqnently created, must ordinarily be extin« 
guicihed iu order to give effect to the sale, m»d 
nothing has been pointed out to us in the raleo 
made by Government under the Survey Ac^ or 
Regulation XVII of 1872, which indicates thai 
any iatient«>u was over entertained by Govern* 
meat of selling a defaulter's laud sabjeot to 
iBonmbranoes created by him; Snoh a coarse 
would be in almost every case injurious eitber 
to the defaulCer, or to Government, or to bp^h, 
by the doubt it would create as to the Utle 
taken by the purchaser, and was, in all pro- 
bability^ never contemplated. The '^ eondiOonal 
occupancy" fails wlientha property is sold, and 
having been essentially cmiditional all through, 
has msAe all subordinate rights, dupendlng on 
it, conditional also. The notice follows the 
usual form of those prescribed by the Code of 
Civil Procedure and the forms based on it, bnt 
as tliese are held sufficient to give t^ the pur- 
chaser under a sale in ereontiou of a decree on 
a mortgage a right dating back to a time prior 
to all subsequently created incumbrances, so 
the purchaser's right in this. instance mUKt date 
back to the begiuning of the *' conditional 
occupancy," Govei^nraent's right to deal with 
whicn on a default arose at the same moment 
as Husain's tenancy. 

As to the question of registration, we think 
that the document No. 8 is not an instruraeut 
which creates or declares an intet*est in im- 
movable property withia the meaning of Sec- 
tion 18 of Act XX of 1866. What operates to 
create the property recognized as a right of 
occupancy is the entry of the name of tl»e 
occupant in the Collector's books. The revaiiue 
authorities can recognize no other, and what 
they have to deal with is solely the right of 
oeottpancy. The paper No. 3 is a mere memo* 
randnm from the Mamlatdar that Pranjivan has 
been the successful bidder at the auction. 
It does not, therefore, come into com'pelifSon, 
ntfder'Secticm 50 of the Registration A^ of 
IS^^iL witj^ GMabbai's certificate a$ pnrohaser 
at an execution sale. Pranjivan's title Bad 
already been folly acquiredi aot'by mea&l of 
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a conveyance or any other doeiiRWii* pittiied io 
him, bat by tke rerenne sale atid oonseqnenh 
clmag6 of names iu the hhata or aoeoiiDt, and 
by the effeet given to this chaage by the law 
before Qhelabhai bon^ht the conditional ooca- 
paucy, which by the falfilment of tlie condition 
of forte) tore had become extinct when he par« 
chased. ^ 

Bat Ghelabhniy it is said, beings mortgagee, 
tendered the Government rent of Hnsain's 
fields. If he did this in the proper way, the 
rent on^ht to have been received. The Sabor- 
dinate Jndge gave no finding on the point. 
The District Judge con<ndered that it coald 
not be raised unless the Collector were made 
a party. But Section 48 of the Survey Act 
directstliaf tlte'dnes leviable under it shall be 
collected according to the provisions of tltc 
Regulations, and Regulation XVII of 1827, 
Section 12, Clause 7, says that the Collector's 
order for the realisation of the revenue shall 
occupy " in all respects the place of a judicial 
decree." This is sufficient to glwe to Pitinjivan 
an unimpeachable title, althoogh, if the Collect 
tor wrongly refased-Ghelabhai's tender of the 
rent under cironmseances which made it his 
duty to accept the tender, he may be responsi- 
ble for the injury thus done to Ghelahhai. 

For tiiese roiisons, we confirm the deci*ee of 
the District Court with oontSn-^Bomboi/ Rigk 
OquH BeporU, Vol XI, p. 218, 



HER MAJESTY'S PRIVY COUNCIL. 

[BftKOAL Case.] 
Undimded Hindoo /cantfy^Mortgage hy unddvid- 
ed member-- Sale by widows— Eights of pur- 
chasers, mortgagees, and of surviving undivided 
members, 

B. Ir., member of an undivided Eindoo family, 
died leaving tm widows; subsequently these 
widows were sued for debts incurred by B. L. 
which were not for the benefit of the joint* 
family^ and decrees were obtained against them. 
Further, in his life-time, B, L. had executed a 
mortgage of his share of the family property. 
B, L.*s nephew sued to recover from the pur- 
chasers and from the mortgagees, the property 
of his uncle. A Full Bench of the Calcutta 
Bigh Court, to whom the. Division Bench re- 
ferred the matter, were of opinion that the 
nephew had a right to the property sold under 
the decrees against the widows ; but that as to 
th^ mortgage, though B. Iu had no power to 
mortgage his share without, the conseni of his 
family, yet, without a fuller knowledge of the 
facts of the ease^ they could nU say thai- the, 
nephew >wa$ eniUled to recover mihout t'edeem- 
i^g the mortgaged property. . 

Hkid, that the decision of the Full Bench on the 
flr$t point was correct; (hat time ^Md'been no 



realtfial 'M i^ eeetmd point; that the feu>is 
being ineujffieienily found, no opinion should 
he pronounced on it ; and thai the judgment of 
the Division Bench^ that B. £. had power to 
mortgage his share, must be reversed. 

Judgment of the Lords of the Judicial Coih- 
mittee of the Privy Council on the appeal of 
Mussumat Phoolbas Koonwur and another v. 
Lalla Jogeshur Sahoy and others from the High 
Court of Judicature nt Fort William iu Bengal, 
delivered Ist February 1876. 

Prese9i4. 
' Sra Jambs W.. Colvilb. 
Sir Montagctb Smith* 
Sib John B. Btlbs; 

Thb suit out of which this Appeal has anson 
conceras a moiety of the undivided ftbare of one 
Bhugwan Lall Sahoo, in c«srtatn immovable 
propwty situate in Ziliab Sai-nn. Bhugwan 
Lall Sahoo, who died in 1860, was the member 
of a Hindoo famil* which was descended frdm a 
common ancestoiftamed Deepa Sahoo, and wag 
governed by the law of the Mifeaoshara, the 
general law ot the province in which it wag 
domiciled. He died childless, but left two 
widows, Moheshee and Parbuttee. They there- 
fore would have been his general heirs had ha 
been wholly separate in estato ; and were ia 
any cane entitled to such part of his snooessiob 
as had been acquired, or was held b? him as 
separate estato. On the other hnnd, if the fitatus 
of the family continued at the time of hiR death 
to be that of a joint and undivided Hinda& 
family, his interest in the joint family property 
survived to his male coparceners. The only 
persons who answered that description wem 
SudabUrt Pershad, and the plain tiflTHurreenath 
Pershad. They, in some of the proceedings, 
are called his nephews, but according to the 
pedigree set out in the appellant's case, and 
apparently proved in the cause, they were his 
first couBuis, tlie sons of two different nncles. 

It must now be taken to have been conola- 
sively determined that Bhugwan at the time of 
his death, though entitled to cei-tain subsequent 
acquisitions as separate estate, was, as to all 
the properties acquired by the family in the 
^IT^ ^^ .^y ^^ '*» members before the year 
1846, jmnt in estate with Sudaburt and 
Hurreenath, and accordingly that his share in 
those properties became vested by survivorship 
m ttjem. This question waa first Hdgated in a 
suit brought by Sudaburt in 1«61, Tlja 
principal defendante to .that s^it were the 
widows. The Judgment of tjhe ZiUah Judg«, 
oon£rmed on appeal by the High Court, on t\^ 
lOfch March 1^63, made the distinqtion j^bove 
stated between the properties acquired befora, 
and those ac^ired ^pubsequ^ntly tp 1846, 
affirming the title of the surviving male mew 
bera of the joint family to the former. It 
tinlortunately, tarw^rer, happened that owing 
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etriier to the franie of ibis Bult^ or to the 
manner in wliicli the decree made in it was 
executed, the reflnlt i>f thJH earlier litigation 
"was only to pat Sadabai't itito posseoaioa of 
one moiety of Bbogwau^a (»har<) in the joint 
family property. 

Subsequently the remaining half-dhare of 
Bhugwaii in portions of the joint family pro- 
perty Ap|>eiit'8 to have, been seized and sold in 
execntion of various decrees obtAined against 
his widowA as Ids representatives. And on the 
10th April 1865, the present sait was instituted 
by the mother and guardian of Hurreenath in 
Older to. recover possession, and to have his 
name entered a9 proprietor of his moiety of 
Bhngwan's shar^ in the joint properties, and tQ 
cancel and set aside the execution sales nnder 
the decrees againat the wid0W|. The defend- 
auta to that sait were the widojts, the different 
porcha8ei*8 under the execntion sales^ and, 
under the description of *' Precautionary defen- 
dants,*' the widow of. another deceased member 
of the joint family, as to whon there is now 
no question, and Sudaburt P<Qi)»had,. the plaintiff 
in the former suit. As^noh jdefendant Sndabart 
filed the written statement at page 18 jpf tbe 
Becord, in -which he disclaimed ail int^re^t in t^e 
anit, on the gronud that nnder the decree in his 
own suit he had been put in possession of his 
8hai*e in the pi*operty in di^put^. The canse was 
tried between the plaintiff and the other defend- 
antSy and a decree was made by the Principal 
Sadr Ameen on the 9bh April 1866, which, 
iu so far as it related to the particular proper- 
ties which are the subject of the present appeal, 
was in favour of the plaintiff. Against this de- 
cree the parties defendants, who were affected 
by it, appealed fo the High Court. Their appeals 
were uecessarily sepai*ate, inasmuch as the suit 
waa so framed as to embrace interests, not only 
dependent on different titles, but confined to 
particular portions of the property in dispute. 
The High Court decided many of these appeals 
in favour of the defendants, upon grounds of 
which some will be afterwards considered. 
This appeal to Her Majesty in Council originally 
embraced only eleven of the separate decrees so 
made. And of these Mr. Cowie has given up 
. one — viz.. No. 237. Accordingly their lordships 
have now only to deal with the questions in- 
volved in the ten appeals, numbered respectively 
178, 224, 235, 239, 244, 234, 243, 238, 240 and 
245. 

The course of proceeding in the High Court 
with respect to th6se appeals was as follows : — 
The Division Bench l>afore which they came, 
conceiving that they involred points of law on 
which the authorities were conflicting, referred 
the following qnestionB to the consideration of 
the full Bench : — 

1. Bhngwaa Lall, a member of a Hindoo 
fiim'dy living under the Mitacshara law, and 
having joiut family property, died eatitled to 



an undivided share in snoh property, and leav- 
ing two widows him surviving. Afr^r the desith 
of Bhugwan Lall, his widows were sued in 
their representative capacity in respect of debta 
incurred by hini iu: his lifetime on his own 
account, and not for the benefit of the Joint 
fjEimily, and decrees were obtained against tlie 
widows in that capacity. In execution of one 
or more of these decrees, nn interest in certain 
portions of the joint family property, to the 
extent of the share to which Bhngwan Lall was 
entitled iu his lifetime, has been sold by auction^ 
and the purchasers have taken possession. Can 
the nephew of Bhngwan Lall, who is one of the 
surviving membera of the joint family, recover 
from the purchasers possession of the iniereata 
which they have purchased, or any ^rt of 
themP 

2. Bhngwan Lall in his lifetime executed 
an ordinary surpeshgee mor<:gage in respect of 
his undivided share in a portion of the joiol 
family property, ^n order to raise money oii hii 
own account, and not for the benefit of the 
family. Can the nephew of Bhngwan Lall re- 
covei*from the mortgagee, without redeeming 
the same, possession of ibe mortgaged share^ or 
any portion of it ? 

The first of these i^estions the fbH Banch 
unanimously answered in the affirmative. The 
result of their opinions is thus expressed by the 
Chief Justice, Sir Barqes Peacooj:, at the close 
of his Judgment: — *'I think, therefore, that 
this property, not being the property of the 
widows, and not being the property of the 
heirs of the deceased, could not be made avail- 
able under the decree against the widows ; 
that if it could be made available at all for 
payment of the debts of the deceased, it must 
be in' a suit against the survivors to ohai^ 
the share of the deceased in the joiut eatate 
with the payment of the decree, by suing the 
survivors for the debt, and asking to have 
the deceased's share of the estate made -avail- 
able in the hands of the survivors to t}ie same 
extent as that to which it would have been 
made available if the deceased had left a son and 
the estate had gone to him by inheritance, 
instead of to the survivors by survivorship. I 
4<hink, then, that the question must be answered 
in the affirmative; that plaintiff has a right to 
sue the purchaser under tlie decree to recover 
back the estate, inasmuch as the property be- 
longs to him, and the title of the purchator 
under the decree against the widows is an in- 
valid title." 

Upon the second and ipore difficult qaeatioa 
the Chief Justice, after reviewing the authoritieap 
came to the conclusion that^ according to the 
law of the Mitakahara, as settled by anthoritv la 
tlie Presidency of Bengal, Bhngwan Lall had 
no authority, without the consent of hia oo- 
sharers, to mortgage his undivided share iIl,^l9 
joint fiuaily property in order to raise mgni^ oa 
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hig own aceoant, aad not for the benefit of the 
famify. He farther observed that the fkctB 
were not sufficiently stated to enable the fall 
bench to say whether the nephew Bhagwan 
Lall oonid recover from ilie mortgagees, with- 
out redeeming the same, possession of the 
mortgaged share, or any portion of it. The 
other members of the full Bench also concurred 
ih this opinion. 

The appeals, Uie parties not consenting to 
have them decideaby the full Bench, necessarily 
went beck to the Division Bench, and were 
thuM dealt with. Mr. Justice Markby, after 
going through the facts in each case, held that 
Nos. 170, 224, 235, 239, and 244, were wholly 
governed by the answer of the full Bench to 
the first question, inasmuch as in each the title 
of the appellant defendant depended entirely 
on the validity of his purchane at a sale had in 
execution of a decree against, the widows, and 
was conseqnently defective. 

In No. 243 it was alleged by the appellant 
that the property claimed, Mouzah Telpakhoord, 
was 8 abject to a Zurpeshgee lease, execated by 
Mnkhuu Sahoo, a member of the joint family 
who pi*edeceafled Bhugwan Lall. Mr. Jastice 
Markby, however (Record, p. 466), seems to 
have found that the title of the appellant did 
iiot depend on this allegecl Zurpeshgee, from 
which he had been ousted, but on a purchase 
at a sale in exeootion of the decree which he 
had obtained against the widows; and conse- 
qnently that this case was not distinguishable 
from No. 170. 

In No. 234, however, the property in 
questiou was clearly subject to a subsisting 
Zurpeshgee lease, create by Bhagwan Lall; 
and in this cape, therefore, there necessarily 
arofie the further question, whether the plaintiff 
coald recover this parcel o( land without redeem- 
ing the mortgage on it. And the learned 
Judge, accepting, apparently against his own 
judgment, the principle affirmed by the answer 
of the full Bench to the.second question, held 
that it would entitle him to do so. There 
remained three other cases, viz , Nos. 238, 240, 
and 245, p^hich would have fallen into the first 
of the before-mentioned classes, if the learned 
Judge had not held, for reasons which will be 
presently considered, that the plaintiff* claim 
in respect of them was barred by the one year's 
rule of limitation prescribed by the 246th sec- 
tion of Act VIII of 1859. If then the case had 
rested there, the result would have been a 
decree in favour of the plaintiff on all the 
appeals now in question, except the three last. 
Mr. Justice Markby however proceeded to lay 
down a principle which governed all the casefi, 
Imd, as it seeined to him, justified in each, the 
dismissal as against the appellant of the plain- 
tiffs' Auit. That principle will be afterwards 
more fully stated and considered. 

Mf. Jnstiiie Kenrp, the other Judge of tVe 



Division Bench, concurred with Mr. Jdstice 
Markby on this last point, but expressed no 
opinion on the question of limitation which was 
raised in appeals N<>s. 28S, 240, and 245. A 
decree was accordingly hiade in favour of the 
parties appellant in each of the ten appeals. 
And this consolidated appeal is against those 
Q ecr oofi. 

Their lordships propoee in the first instance 
to consider whether the appeals Nos. 238, 240, 
and 245 have been rightly disposed of on the 
ground of limitation. The fncta proved are 
that in each of these cases the plaintiff through 
his guardian, preferred a claim to the property, 
when attached, undeV the 246th section of Act 
VIII of 1859; that that claim was rejvcted ; 
and that the present snit was not brought 
within one year from the date of the order of 
rejection. This objection would have been 
fatal to the suit, had the party preferring the 
claim been an adult; and the only qaestion 
to be determined was whether the plaintiff, 
being under the disability of infancy, could 
claim the benefit of the llch section of Act 
XIV of 1859, which empowers him or his i*e- 
presentative to bring a regular suit within the 
same time after the cesser of the disahility as 
would otherwise have been allowed from the 
time when tlie cause of action accrued. Thia 
question, Mr. Justice Markby observed, involv* 
ed several contested propositions, viz. : — 

1. That Sections 11 and 12 of Act XIV of 
1859 apply to Section 246 of Act VIII of 1859. 

2. That the plaintiff is under disability 
within the meaning of these sections. 

3. That the benefit of these sections applies 
as well to the period daring which the disability 
continues, as to the period when the disahility 
has ceased. 

.Upon the two first propositions, his opinion 
was in favour of the plaintiff; upon the third he 
held that whatever benefit the minor was to 
have, was to accrue to him not during the dis- 
ability, bnt when the disability might cease; 
and accordingly that the present auit being 
brought by him, whilst still a minor through 
hisguardian, must fail. 

upon the second of the propositions stated 
by Mr. Justice Markby, their 1 jrdKhips cannot 
see how, in face of' the plain language of the 
t2th section, there can be any ro6m for doubt. 
Upon the first they al^o agree with the learn- 
ed Judge that Sections 11 and 12 of Act XIV 
of 1859 do apply to the 246th flection of the 
Act Vin of 1859. 

The two Statatea were passed in the same 
yea»r, the assent of the Governor-General being 
given to Act Vlll on the 22nd March, to Act 
xrV on the 4th May 1859. Tho object of the 
first was to enact a general Code of Procedure 
for the Courts of Civil Judicature not estab- 
lished by Royal Charter. The object of the 
second wa» to establish a general Law of Limit- 
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ation in anperseasion both of the regalatione 
which had governed fchose Courts, and of the 
Euglish Statutes which had regnluted the prac- 
tice of the Courts established by Kojal Char* 
ter. Looking to the fifth sub-section of the 
Ist sectiun, and the 3rd and 11th sections of 
Act XIV of 1859, their lordahips have no 
doubt that tho intention of the Legislature was 
that the period, of lioi^tation resulting from the 
24Gth section of Act YllI should in the case 
of a minor, be modified \\y the operation of the 
lltb section of Act XIY; and that this con- 
struction has obtained in 'the Courts of India 
appears from the case cited fi*oni the '' Third 
Weekly Reporter," C. R.,-p. 8. 

la coming to this oouolusioo, their lordships 
have not fniled to consider the recent decision 
of this Board in {he case of MoJmmmud BehO' 
door KJtan v. The Oollecior of BateUhj (L, R., 
1, Indian Cases, p. 167). That case, however, 
they think, is distingnishable from ihe present. 
It >irose upon a very special Statute, and upon 
that ground the judgment rests. Their lord- 
ships there said : *' It was argued that the' 
clauses in the General Statute, Act XIV of 1859, 
relating to disabilities, might be imported Into 
this Act, but this cannot properly be done. 
Act XIV is a Code of Limitation of general 
application. This Act is of a special kind, 
and does not admit of those enactments being 
annexed to it. And they proceeded to observe 
that the application of the Statute (if it did 
apply) would n<»t assist the appellants, who 
would not even in that case have brought their 
suit in proper time. 

This being so, the only other point to be 
considered on this question of limitation is 
whether the learned Judge was right in hold- 
ing that an intant cannot, aft^r the expiration 
of the year, bring a suit by his gnurdian whilst 
the disability of infancy continues. Their lord- 
ships cannot agree in this construction, which 
it would appear from the cases ^sited by Mr. 
Bell ( Ram ch under Roy v. TJmbica Dqsaee, 7, 
W. R., 161 ; Bamyhose v. Qreedhur Ghose, 14, 
' W. R., 429 ; and Suffuwonissa Bibee v. Nom-9i>l 
Eossein, 17, W. H., 4l9) has not been accepted 
or followed by the Conrts in India. It is un- 
reasonable in itself, since it implies that the 
infant's claim, which is admittedly not barred, 
was asserted too soon rather than too late; 
and it cannot be the policy of the law to post- 
pone the trial of claims. Again, to render 
such a construction imperative, the phraseo- 
logy of the 11th section must be altered by 
making the words "after the disability shall have 
ceased** precede, instead of following, as they 
do, the words ** within the same time." Their 
lordships are therefore of opinion that tho 
plaintiff's snit is not open to the objection 
that, in so far as it concerns the properties in 
question in Nos. 238, 240, and 245, it has not 
been brought within the proper time, . 



The 0ezt point to be ooidBidered i« whether 
the High Court was right. in allowifig all the 
ten appeals, and in dismissing the plaintiff's 
snit as to those portions of the joint family 
estate which wet*e the sahject of Upapi, on 
tlie ground that the suit was wrongly framedo 

It is to be observed that the objection taken 
by tbe Division Bench to the frame ef the aait^ 
assumes the correctness of the answer given by 
tlie full Bench to the seoomd of tbequioationB 
referred to it, and is in the Mature of a corol- 
lary from the proposition therein affirmed, Tba 
learned Judges of the Division Bench argno 
that if it be true that a member of a joint 
and undivided Hindoo family cannot alienate 
his undivided share in tbe joint family pro- 
perty without the consent of his co-eharers, it 
follows that he cannot alone sue for his sepsp 
rate share. And they rely upon a deoision in 
the " 12th Weekly Reporter, page 83,'' in whiet 
it was ruled that two only of the members U 
a joint and undivided family could not sue lo 
set aside ~a chat*ge created by one member oC 
the family, and to recover their particular shares 
in the property chnrged, but that th^ suit njost 
be brought by or on behalf of all the membera 
of the joint family. Their lordships do not 
mean iu any way to impugn the authoritj of 
that case, or to dispute the general prinoipVe 
affirmed by it. They do not, however, think 
that the principle ia applicable tiO the peculiar 
circumstances of, or ought to govern, the 
present case. 

In thin case Sudaburt, the only other member 
of this joint fiamily, has, under the, practice 
which was then allowed to pi'evuil \ik the 
Courts of India, succeeded iu recovering, and 
has been put into possession, of his share of the 
joint family property. He cannot be said to 
have any benedcial interest iu respect of which 
he could now sue as plaiutifi*; and supposing 
him to have an interest, the present plaintiff 
has made him a party to this suit in the only 
way in which a person who is unwilling or 
unable to be joined a!s plaintiff ran be brought 
before the Court, i.6., by joining him as a 
defendant. Iu that character Sudaburt h&a 
disclaimed all interest iu the subject matter of 
tlie litigation, alleging that he htis already been 
put into possession of all to which he is entitled. 
Again, iu most, if not all, of the appeals tUo 
title of the substantial defendants is founded on 
execution sales confined to that moiety of 
Bhugwan's share which, on a partition, would 
now fall to the plaintiff. The objection to tlie 
frame of the suit was not taken by the Bokt- 
Btantial defendants ; it seems to have originiub^ 
^ith the Judges of the , Appellate Court. It is 
one of form rather than substance; for it 
cannot be said that if it does not. prevail* tj^e 
defendants (Sudaburt being a part^ to ^lia 
litigation and admitting that he is in possew^ 
of his share in) can be harassed by ax>y sepond 
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miit. Oh the other hand, if the objection 
prevails, the defendants will remain in posses- 
sion of property to which, after fall trial, they 
have been fonnd to have.no title; and the 
plaintiff will be left to the chances of another 
suit, in which he may be met by objections 
'well o^ilUfonnded on the lapse of time, or the 
effect of the deci'ees nnder appeal as res judicata. 
^ Tlieir lordnhips are of opinion that they ought 
not to allow the o^ection to prevail against the 
anbstantial jastice^of the case. 

What hps been said, is snflScient to determine 
this appeal in favour of the appellant, so far as 
it relates to the decrees of the High Court in 
the nine appeals rinmbered respectively 170, 
224, 235, 231;, 243, 244, 238, 240. and 245. 

There i«, however^ aa has been already statecl, 
a further question as to the appeal numbered 

' 234, and at the bearing it ooourred to their 

lordships, wUo bav^ unfortunately to deter- 
mine tliia appeal 60 parte^ that if the respon* 

' dents had a|)peared, they mighty without a oross 

af^aly have contested the correctness of the 
answers given by ibo full Bench to the queationa 
referred to ihem, anawera which are not in the 
form of a decnee, or even of an interlocutory 
Qrder. Tq the answer . to the first question 
IJieir lordships think no objeotions could have 
been urged snooessfnUy. The second question, 
however, i;)volvea a point of Hindoo law, upo^ 

' which the anthori^iea are not altogether consis* 

lent ; nor ai*e their lordships satisfied that the 
principle laid down, by the full Bench would, if 

I correct, govern this particular case, of which 

they will now proceed to examine the oircum* 
stances somewhat more in detail. 

The property to which it i^elates is thus 
described in the Schedule to the Plaint at page 
8 of the Record. The village is specified as 
Talmanpore Bhada in two kalums (items). 
^ The share of the joint family is stated to be 
one of ten annas and eight pie. Of this five 
annas and four pie are deducted as the share 
of Sudabart Pershad, whith reduces the share 

^ claimed by the. plaintiff to five annas and four 

pie. The column of remi^rks contains the 

' following statement : " This Monzah was held 

in Zurpeshgee lease under a Zurpeshgee deed 

^ executed by SaHgram Saboy and Ramruohea 

Sahoy. It was spld at i|n aoc<ion on the 18th 
Noyember 1862, and purchased by the defen- 
dant Bikran^ajeet LaU fpr three Rupees. The 
Zurpeshgee and lease are fit to be cancelled." 

Bikramajeet Lall and another defendant were 
the appellants in No. 288, which seems to haye 
covered the whole of the five annas and four 
pie share of Talmanpore Bhada with other 
I^rtions of the property in dispute. From 
what has b^ stated above it follows that 
their ^(tle^ resting as it does upon a purchase 
at a ^le^in execution of a decree against the 
uridoTM, 18 defeotire; that the right of the 



plaintiff to impeach it is proved, and accordingly 
their appeal onght to have been dismissed. 
This, however, doep not determine the rights of 
the plahi tifi^ as against the Zifirpeshgeedars. He 
may be entitled either to recover no much of 
the property as is covered by (he Zurpeshgee 
by setting aside the Zurpesligee lease, or merely 
to stand in the shoes of the nominal mortgagor^ 
But the'nafcnre and exterftof his right can only 
be determined in Appeal No. 234. 

The appellants on tliat appeal were the ori- 
ginal Zurpeshgeedars Saligram Sahoj, and 
Ramruchea Sahoy. The Zurpeshgee deed is 
at page 423 of the Record, and appears to have 
covered originally only 5 annas and 4 pie of the 
entire 16 annas of Muuzah Talmanpore Bhada. 
If then it be true thi^t gudaburt rershad has 
succeeded in recovering one moiety of this, 
the subject of the disput/C on this appeal is the 
remaining moiety or a 2 annas and 8 pie share. 
And this appears t6 have bepn the vieW of the 
High Court, for their decree on this appeal 
(see pp. 479-80) is limited to a 2 annas and 8 pie 
share. If on the other hand Sndaburt has not 
succeeded in hi^ suit in setting aside the Zur- 
peshgee as against him, or iq othei*wise wrest- 
ing possession of his share from the Zurpesh- 
gisedars, it follows that the qaestioiv of the 
validity of this Zurpeshgee remains to be de- 
termined between the latter on the one side, and' . 
him and the present plaintiff on the oihec,] 

The plaint in this suit alleged no special 
grounds for setting aside the Zurpeshgee of the 
9th December 1859, and indeed contained no 
special mention of it. The written statement 
of the defendants Saligram and Ramruchea 
(p. 31) set T?p that deed, and insisted on their 
rights under it. But none of the issues are 
specially pointed to the validity of the deed. 
Nor do the judgment or the decree Cp« ^9) ^^ 
the Principal Sudr Ameen deal with that queis- 
tion. All that they decide with respect to the 
share claimed in Talmanpore Bhada is that 
** plaintiff be put in possession thereof in the 
manner in which possession has been given by 
the decree of the 5th April- 1862" (to Suda- 
burt.) 

This reference to the suit of Sudaburt makes 
it material to consider whether there really was 
any adjudication upon this question in that suit. 
The suit, it will be remembered, involved the 
right of succession to the whole of the pro- 
perty of which Bhugwan Lall died possessed aa 
between his widows and the surviving mem- 
bers of the joint family. The plaint which is 
set out at page 226 of this Record, contains no 
specific statcmient touching the Zurpeshgee 
deed of the 9th December, 1859, unless it be in 
the Schedule (at p. 231), where in the column 
of remarks it is said "the deed to tl^e extent of 
plaintiff's shape, ought to be amended." The 
judgment of the Zillah Judge (p. 55) put the 
shase in Talmanpore Bhada into the first pat« 
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eel which ifc found to be joinfc family property. 
So far it af&rraed the title of Sudabart and 
Hnrreenath, and negatived the title of the 
widows, to whatever interest in it belonged to 
Bhagwan Lall at the time of his death. Bat 
in answer to the 11th issue it expressly found 
(p. 571) that the deeds executed by Mukhnm, 
Bhngwan, or the other partners were valid. 
The decree was a general decree for possession 
over the properties in the first list. The High 
Court, on appeal, simply affirmed this judg- 
ment and decree of the Zillah Court. Can it be 
said that this judgment and decree import any 
adjudication touching the invalidity of the deed 
of tbe 9th December 1859 as against the sur- 
viving members of the joint family, even if the 
plaintiff in this suit could claim the beneBt of 
such an adjudication? The judgment, so far 
as it goes, is on the face of it the other way. 
The terms of the decree may import only that 
fhe plaintiff Sudaburt was, so far as his share 
was concerned, to be put into possession of the 
Tights of Bhugwan. If in the execution of that 
decree, he has contrived, it may be wrongfully, 
to dispossess to the extent of his share, the 
Znrpesheeedars, that circumstance cannot give 
title to tho plaintiff. 

Again, what has been found by the High 
Court with respect to this appeal P The answer 
Off the full Bench expressly stated that, the 
facts were not sufficiently stated to enable them 
to say whether the nephew of Bhugwan Lall 
could recover from the mortgagee, without re- 
deeming the same, possession of the mortgag- 
ed share or any portion of it. That statement, 
taken in connection with the general princi- 
ple affirmed by them, imports that there was 
no eomiat that the execution by Bhugwan of 
the deed was without the consent of his 
co-sharers, or not for the benefit of the family. 
Mr. Justice Markby (at p. 466) does not con- 
sider this latter question, but simply Bays *' As 
no objection was made to the reference to the 
full Bench, I think we ought to accept its 
decision for the purposes of this case, and 
to bold that the. appellanta have failed to 
establish their title." 

In these circumstances there appears to have 
been no real trial of the question between the 
plaintiff and the appellants in No. 234; and 
therefore, assuming the principle enunciated by 
the full Bench Jn its answer to the second 
question to be strictly correct, their lordships 
do not feel themselves at liberty to feverse the 
decree in favour of the appellants, and to make 
a decree in favour of the plaintiff. This being 
BOy they abstain from pronouncing any opinion 
npon the grave question of Hindoo law involved 
in the answer of the full Bench to the second 
point referred to them, a question which, the 
appeal coming on eas parte^ could not be fully 
or properly argued before them. That question 
must continap to standi as it now stftnd^i upon 



the authorities unaffected by the judgipent on 
this appeal. 

Their lordships have felt some doubt as to 
the form of the order which ought to be made 
on appeal No. 234. The plaintiff has failed fjo 
e8tablish his title to recover the land against the 
Znrpeshgeedars. He might, however, have 
established such a title even in this gnit| had a 
proper issue been framed and determined. On 
the other hand, he has established his title to 
the property, subject to the Znrpeshgee. His 
rights may be prejudiced by the decree as it 
stands. The suit is an example of the incon- 
venience of embracing in one suit titles to 
various parcels of land, which, although having 
a common foundation, are different in many 
particulars, and are to be asserted against de- 
fendants having no common interest. Tlieir 
lordships have come to the conclusion that the 
dismissal of the present suit against the ap- 
pellants in No. 234 ought to stand, but that the 
decree of the High Court on that appeal ought 
to be varied by adding a declaration that it is 
to be without prejudice to the right of the 
plaintiff to recover the lands in qoesiion on 
satisfaction of the Znrptsbgee. This appea), bo 
far as ic relates to No. 237 (the case given op hy 
Mr. Gowie) must be dismissed, and the decree 
made by the High Court in Uiat case affirmed. 
In the other nine cases, the decrees of 
the High Court must be reversed, and an 
order made, dismit^sing in each rase the ap- 
peal to the High Court, with the costs of the 
appeal in that Court, and affirming the decree 
of the Principal Sadr Ameen as to the parcels 
of property which are the snbjects of those 
appeals. The above will be the substnuce of 
the order which their lordships will humbly 
recommend Her Majesty to make. 

Their lordships think that there should be 
no order as to the costs of this appeal. 



CIRCULAR ORDER OF THE BOARD 
OF REVENUE. 



No. I. 



Standing No. 379-6. 

Extra Tbntagb. 

Proceedings of the Board of Bevenue, dated 
Zlsi Janua^-y 1876, No. 279. 

Extra tentage will not be allowed in any case 

for journeys by rail, nor, 

G.O., dated 5th where no tents are carried, 

January 1876, No. for ^marches by road, but 

10, R. D, mileage will be drawn at 

the following rates : — 



For journeys by rail 
Do. by road 
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The disallowance of extra ientage for marches 
by road withont tenia does not apply to Malabar 
and Canara, where the existing practice will 
coutinae in force. 

2. In the matter of halts and of expeditions 
travelling by road, when tents are carried or 
sent out, extra tentage will be allowed nnder 
the present rales contained in Sending Orders 
4«, 4-% and ip. When extm tentage is 
claimed by distance, the necessity for rapid 
travelling sboald be explained, and the Board 
will decide with reference to the circanistuuoes 
of each cuso whether speed was required in the 
interests of the public service. 



OFFICIAL PAPER. 



Fisu-cuRiNQ AT PonfP Caumere, Tanjorb 
District. 

Froceedin^ of the Madras Qovernment, Revenue 

Deparlmentf.l^ih February 1876. 

Read the fuliowiog Prooeediugs of the Board of 
Reveune, dated 7th December 1875, No. 
3307:— 

Read the following letter from H. S. THOMAS, 
Esq., Collector of Tanjore, to H. £. ST0KK3, 
Esq., Acting Seoretiiry to the Board of 
Revenue, dated Yallaui, 9th No?ember 1875, 
No. 5137. 

I HAVE the honor to reqaeat the sanction of 
the Board of Reveune lor making as Poiut 
Culimere an additional experimetibil encloanre 
for curing fifth with salt supplied at the reduced 
price allowed in Board's Proceedings dated 
26th August 1874, No. 2394 

2. One place was selected at Adrampaiam 
bjr tlie Salt Deputy Collector when I was quite 
new to the district, aud I believe the selection 
was the best one possible in regard to tho 
number of fish there caught and the number of 
iish-CBrers, aud I would not repent of it; but 
I am auxioos, if permitted, to have another ex- 
perimental enclosure at Calimere, because Cali- 
mere has certain special advantages peculiar to 
itselfl 

(1.) It is immediately connected with Tri- 
chiuc^oly and the interior generally by rail and 
caualy so- that both edible salt-fish and fish- 
manure, of which I shall speak below, can be 
cheaply sent to market, and the market is cal- 
culated to be a large one. 

(2.) It is close to the Yedaniieni salt swamp, 
so that we can supply for this curing the spon- 
taneous salt, which is the cheapest we xuake, 



and which will thus be insured an incr^^ed 
local market. 

(3.) It is a more accessible place for my 
own inspection than Adrampatam, for I have 
a house on the spot and cad quickly reach it 
by rail and caual, and might perhaps be able to 
give the curers some hints as well as see what 
they were doing. 

3. Though there may be more fish caught 
at Adrampatam, still the takes at Calimere are 
by no means small, for I myself saw a whole 
fleet of boats out fishing. Small sailing vessels 
coming in full of the Folyneniue Indious, Shaw 
(An(jlic6i Koe Ball aud sometimes Salmo|i 
Fish), a good firm fish of ordinarily three feet 
in length, which were being unloaded aud 
carried olf in cart-loads. The fishermen and 
mercliants were very anxious to have the same 
salt privileges as Adi'ampatam, and pressed me 
about it repeatedly. As they are so close to 
the spontaneous salt swamp, it is all the more 
advisable to remove the temptation to steal that 
salt by placing within their reach a legitimate 
method of getting salt cheaply. 

4s. I find that salt- fish are sold in the town 
of lanjore which have come all the way from 
Bey pore by rail. It is very unjust to our 
fishermen that they should be beaten in the 
competition by fish brought from such a great 
distanca It is hard on the consumer, too, that 
he should have to pay for the carriage of it 
from the other coast when he might bo more 
cheaply supplied by rail from Negapatam. 

5. I hope, therefore, that the Board will be 
pleased to sanction the accompanying estimates 
for forming an enclosure at Point Calimere for 
fish-curing and for the requisite police guards 
for watching the same. 

6. While on the subject of edible salt-fish, 
I would bring forward the concomitant subject 
of fish- manure. The fish caught out at sea, 
where the fleets stay for a week or thereabout8, . 
are cleaned on board, and the offal, which 
amounts to I am afraid to say how many tons, 
is thrown overboard aud wasted, whereas, if it 
were salted, it would make a valuable manure, 
and would, I think, command a good market ou 
the Nilgirin, the soil of which is particularly 
deficient in salt, so that it would bo a great' 
boon to the cofiee plantera, who, I am told, 
would gladly give Kupees 25 a- ton for fiish- 
manure delivered at MettapoUiem, >^ud I am 
hopeful that it can be there delivered at some- 
thing very much below that figure. 

7. To give pure^ salt at the reduced price 
for use outside the enclosure, would, of course, 
be dangerous to the monopoly. I would pro- 
pose, therefore, that any salt mfied in at least 
equal proportions with ashe?, bone-dust, lime, 
or anything that will render it unfit for human 
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food, or, so ip speftk, meibjlate if, might be 
carried outside the enclosares to oe used on 
boardship. 

8. If it will be no loss to Government to give 
.the salt for oaring purposes at the rates now 
allowed, it will be no loss to give it also for 
manuring purposes, and it is obvious that the 
larger the scale on which the experiment can be 
worked, the better will it be for Government, 
wbl6h bas to k^ up ft Poliee guards and the 
beftler for theCni*er i^ho can work two trades as 

'easily as 6ne. And, if it will be profit^able with 
the manuf^tnred salt, mnoh more will it be 
•likely to be so with the cheaper spontaneous 
salt. 

9. If this concession be allowed, the pro- 
;cednre will be as follows: — 

(1.) toie mercharitig ^i\\ as now buy at 

monopoly price, and take out with them to their 

fishing grounds enough of good edible salt to 

keep their fish from decomposition between the 

.fishing grounds and the shore and enclosures, 

(2.) They will also bring to the enclosure 
before starting out fishing as much ash, lime, or 
l)bne-d list as they want salt; and, the two beine 
there well mixed in equal p^oportibns, ih^y will 
be charged for this ^alt at the reduced pride 
oiily, and will, after the mixture, be allowed to 
take it out to ttieir fishing grounds, and, their 
fish offal t)eing well 'treafod with this mixture 
on boardship, will be ready for market directly 
they land. 

(8.) Their partially-cured fish will come to 
the enclosure, and be there thoroughly well salt- 
ed with ^t supplied at the reduced price. 

10. I inay here remark that the salt baugbt 
at monopoly price and taken on boardship was 
very inadequate in quantity, for the fish were 
most offensive and alive with well-grown mag- 
gots. The excuse was that the salt wns dear. 
Jrerbaps this state of things may mend wben the 
merchants have before them the prospect of a 
thorough good salting in the enclosures and a 
good market afterwai'ds ; they promised me it 
should, tat, if it docs not, it nlay become a fiulj- 
ject for oonsidemtion hereafter whether fly-blown 
fish* should bo admitted to the enclosures at all. 
1 shall watcTi this point. 

11. OtUer 'poiotfl also occur to me wbioh 
it would b^ lyrematore to detail at present^ bnt 
tliey are reasons why I should like to have an 

'«ncTo!inre at ft point wiiliin reach of my own 
inspection moFe than onooin the year, for Ad- 
rampatam is so far off that I could not hope 
to visit it ofEe^er th&n once a year at most if so 
much. 



ExcLOsuBis N"os. 1 and 2.— ^stimktea* 



Submitted for the orders of Government. 

2. The Board support Mr. Thdmas*fl applf. 
cation for permission to open ati additiOuii] ex- 
perimental fish-caring enclosure at 'Point Call- 
mere, and re({ue6t sandtioii for the pi^opOBed 
outlay in oounectton tberewtth, mz.^ Rupees 
670, in addition to the coHt of tlie neeestiary 
Polioe gnltid estimated at Rupees 40 per mea- 
sera. The charge can be met fmm saVitigs iu 
the 8alfc grant. 

3. As regards Mr. Thomas's proposal to 
allow the issue of salt at the reduced rate for 
the purpose of convex-ting the offjil int^ fiali- 
manure, provided the salt is rendered unfit for 
human food before its removal from the salt- 
ing yard, tlie Board are by nOYneans sanguine 
ot the success of the experiment, but think 
that permission should be given fur a trial, dae 
care being taken to prevent fnind, and atten- 
tion being paid to sanitation in tlie preparutios 
and ti-ansport of the manure. 

(A. true Copy and Extract.) 
(Signed) 0. A. GALTON, 

Acting Siib'Seerdiary, 



Order thereon, 14th February 1876, No. 206. 

The Government Sanction the opening of aii 
additional experitnental ^nclosnre for can us 
fish at Point Calimere. The estimated charge 
oonnefcfed therewitfi of Rupees 670, and tbo 
cost of the necessary Police gnard, will be Ihet 
from the «outce pointed oat by the Board of 
Reveuoe. 

2, The Gov<?rnment are not prepared to 
sanction an extension of the concession made ia 
respect of salt sold for caring fish to Mr. 
Thomas's proposal concerning fish-mannre for 
agricultural purposes. It is very doubtful 
whether any agricultural manure could bear the 
cost of transit by rail from N^gapat^ani to 
Mettapoliem, and if there be a demand fur 
manure of tlie kind proposed, it should be pre* 
pared on the west coast for plantations ^n that 
side of India, as there is no lack of material on 
that coast. !Further, the object of the couoes* 
sion in favor of fish-curing being to provide 
wholesome food, that object will be best served 
by the offal being got rid of at sea so as to 
preserve the useful pairt of the fish. Its reten- 
tion for removal on shore for purposes of manalre 
might lead to the deterioraiibu of the &ih as 
food. 

(True Extiaci) 
(Sigiiea) D. F. <3AaMI0&AE£i, 

Secretavn to QovBrtm^U 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



THE PRINCE OP WALES tS INDIA. 

Madbab, i)ecefnh&r }^. 

At4&wq tbe Prince waB ftthrmig, and soon 
after 5 o^ck>ck iamed oat with bis $uiie to 
enjoy a run with tbe bounds. The ground was 
heavy from tbe rain the ni^^ht before, and 
several showers fell doritif^ the morning, bat 
ibe sport was good (and His Royal Bigbness 
was greatly pldased with his first day's hunting 
«n India. Tbe Master is an old M.F.H.,"*^ Well 
known to fhe Pytchtey, and ib the huntsman 
tbe Prinoe feoognised one wbctoi he had v;een in 
tibe SaAdringbam odtfntTf, and with wfaoni he 
had bunted in Rassia. 

In addition to the sentries of the Qovdmbr's 
Body Quard pacing up and down the colonnade 
in front of Government House this forenoon, 
and the asnal gaihei^ng of scat'let-coated and 
tarbaned servants, there weVe some strange 
groups of people loitering about the entrance. 
Some wete squatted on the grass keeping watch 
over very rootildy-looking bundles and stx^all 
l>a9kets, others bad not even so mubh property ; 
but there was one vefy brilliant exception to 
tbe squalid lot, who mi^ht be mistaken for 
mendicants waiting for alms. Two lads with 
high head-dresses of tinsel and robes of very 
bright red ttnd gold stood with boWs And arrows 
in their hands apart, attended by several natives. 
Their faces were decorated with nn usual caste 
markings on the nose, and With painted 'curled 
m(yutftaohes. The dresses in which they weire 
clad r^iembled those in which the Ineas are 
depicted in Kingston's book, and there was a 
vague Mexican impression produced by the 
cbai-acter of the headgear and the cut of their 
au6ieut robes. 

Mr. Minchin, who had brought these boys 
down from his works to perfox'm before the 
Prince, told me they .belonged to a very ancient 
race called Uryas, celebt^ted as warriors in 
former days. The lads were engaged in his 
village, and in his sugar work?. It is the cus- 
tom of the young people when their tasks are 
done in the evening! to put on these curious 
gai-ments and play for the amusement of the 
villagers some part of the great Epio *'*Rama- 
yanara," by Valuniki, which gives the history 
of the war between Rama and ttavana, the 
l)emon Ejus. !Rama exiled by his father, is 
followed to bis asylum in the woods by Sita, 
Ills wife, and Liitchman, his brother. fiLavana, 
King of Lanka (Gey Ion), a land • of demons, 
fiekses Sita and carnes her off, bat Rama and 
liutchman parsne and vesoae h6r and destroy the 
detnoQS and their king. Sita^was represented by 
a wooden figove of wO'Si^e of life, carved with 
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great elegance from a single block, and painted 
of a light colour something intermediate between 
the hue of a Cashmere woman and that of 
a European, which was offered to and accepte4 
by the Priuuoe^ and will be sent homeito Eng- 
land. This figure was pJaced between Ramt^ 
an^ his brother, who with bent bows stoo4 
ready to protect Sita, and on th^r right stood 
the Demon King, a horrible work of painted 
wood. A reciter and a mosioian stood behin4 
the group. , The performaace began by a waiU 
ing sort of song, to the mnsio of jvhich Eami^ 
and Lnehmau kept time with their feet^ mov^ 
ing round in small circles, and the Denioa 
ISling nodded his wooden head iu a very qoaiut 
and amusing fashion^ but, whatever attractions 
the play might have ^ad for a great scholar or 
for -a native audienoe, it certainly hung fire 
after a quarter of ai| hoar or so, and seeooed 
a puerile entertainment to which an absar4 
character was given by tlie unchanging face of 
&ita. The voices of the boys were sweet and 
their movements most graceful, and when they 
were told they might out the play short, a look 
of surprise and perhaps chagrin stole over. their 
faces, as they were pvitbably ^ccnstpmed to go 
on to the end of their stovy. Next there, was 
a dispky of jugglery. AUhoagh the Prinoe 
saw snake oharniers and jugglers at. Bombayt 
ho w^ scarcely prepared for the clever exhibit 
tion iu the hall of Government Honse^ Miidras. 
The Indian juggler has no elabocate apparatus 
of furniture, tables, and chairs, and no such con- 
federate iu his tricks as the ornamental attend- 
ant or the man in tlie crowd who oomes to the 
fi'ont on demand in London* At the utmost ho 
has a withered old ragged scarecrow like him- 
self to assist in his deceptions^ but he generally 
is alone. He is all but naked ; there ia a dirtj^ 
cloth round his loins and a cotton rsg over his 
shoulders, and his whole stoek in trade oont^ints 
of a little stick, an earthenware vessel and a few 
baskets. He can hide nothing, for he has no 
place to pat anything in, but he is among the 
tirst performers of the art in the world, and 
it certainly contributes to the effect of his 
wonders that they are done without any suspi^ 
cious surroundings. .The Prinoe sat down in 
the en trance- hail close to the steps. The Duke 
sat beside him, and Lady Anna Gore Langton 
and His Grace's daaghters and nieces and the 
members of the iuitea and Staff witnessed the 
p^fprmanoes, which were directed hy Ram-' 
chandre Racy Commissary ef Polioe, one of tbe 
most clever and thoroogh^going Brahmins I 
have yet met in India. First Mad bar Sahib 
sqoatted down befoi« the Prince and put down 
a small basket on the carpet about the size of 
those in which a lady would oarry Berlin wool. 
It was en^pty, of course. Madhar Sahib was 
almost nndressed— *his arms were quite barei 
He tmrmed his basket down and ohatteted at it- 
then tamed it 4>ver, and lo! there iW«B wft^gg 
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on the cArpefc which was handed round to bo 
looked at. Then he pat the casket oyier the egg 
and chatted at it again, turned it over, and lo ! 
out walked a pretty pigeon, so tame that it let 
itself be caught by baud. Next Madbnr pro- 
duced another e^g from beiieat.b the basket, 
aitd then placed it under the basket — any one 
could see thkt the latter was a thin frail com- 
position without coyer or false bottom. Then, 
after iucantationn, he raised the basket, and 
out strutted the first pigeon and another ex« 
actly like it, nud weut pouting over to the 
spectators. Other thiugs did Madhar Sahib, 
but none so striking, for peas under a thimble 
have before now exercised the finest intellects 
and baffled t'he greatest intelh'gences in Eng- 
land. Poolee, wlio came next, I think, was 
a performer of extraordinary merit. After 
some tricks of no great novelty, bat executed 
with much neatness, he converted himself into 
a magazine of horrars; took live scorpions, 
which ho handled with impunity, out of his 
mouth; spat oat stones as large as plums one 
after the other, or shoved them between his 
lips and swallowed them*; then evolved from 
depths unknown a carpenter's shop, full of nails, 
large and suially and coils of string, till there 
was a pile of his prodncts before the Prince. 
After him came Kamatehee, a strong- limbed 
and rather comely young Woman, who began 
her performance by taking up a handful of ddst 
from the roadway, which she piled up in a 
conical heap on the carpet before- the Prince. 
Into this heap she stuck two pieces of wire or 
long needles. She then squatted down, took 
her right big toe in her left hand and twisted 
her leg over her head, and repeated the feat 
with her left leg and her right hand. Next she 
stood upright with her heels to the little heap 
of dust, and gradually twisted heraelf buck till 
she could pat her hands on the ground, and 
tlien, hending riglit over the heap, brought 
down her face lower and lower till her eyes 
were clube to the needles, which, literally in the 
twinkling of an eye, were caught up by her 
eyelids! Sho took the needles out, showed 
them to the company, and salaamed. Two very 
curious people next mode their appeai-ance, 
simple, bat, as it proved, hard-headed peasants, 
named Syed Khadir and Momee Sawmy. Their 
stock-in-trade consisted of a few cocoanuts. 
These wore handed round to the company to 
examine. Then Syed took up one, threw it up 
in the air, and as it fell met it with the top of 
his naked skull, wherenpon the cocoanut flew 
in pieces with a loud report, scattering the 
milk all over the place. Momee did the same, 
and several nuts were tbns ^rought to ruin on 
their skulls. To my great comfort, a small 
relative of these gentlemen picked up the frag* 
ments and put them in a small bag for borne 
use. Valoyoodhum, Syed Cassim, and Imam 
ISahib then exhibited their powers as snake 



charmers, and no. less than seven cobras, 
several of the very largest size, Were at cue 
time dancing with furious eye and hissing 
tongue to the tootlings of the gourd withiu 
a few inches of the company, and a ragged 
little girl, taking a rock snake by the tail» 
twisted it round her neck, and at once demand- 
ed bahsheesJif or its Tamil equivalent, from tUo 
Prince. The snakes were, of course, deprived 
of their fangs ; bat it was not quite comfort- 
able, all the same, for of the malice and desire 
to kill of the ool^ras there could be no-doobt^ 
and they straok again and i^ain at the arms 
and legs of their charmers. Imaill Sahib did' 
the mango-tree trick better than I have ever 
seen it, and I am bound to add that a maeh 
dirtier, more ragged, and miserable old scare> 
crow I never beheld, so that growing mangoes 
does not appear to be a good trade. It is toe 
well known to need any description. Venoattt- 
moodoo and Mauree, who followed, were spin- 
ners of salvers, and did whatever they pleased 
with fiat metal dishes; but Yeucatamoodoo, 
with knives and bolls, was a marvel of dexte- 
rity, and quite surpassed the graiid operator of 
my youth, Ramo Samee, in ease aud ternbie 
rapidity. It was intended to closo up with 
Gboodoo's exhibition of the basket ti'iok. The 
young woman was there, and the fatal noose 
was already thrown over her, when time waa 
called, bat Ghoodoo performed next morning, 
and was, I am told, quite admirable. The girl, 
bound hand and foot, was forced into a shallow 
basket, into which she was compressed with 
difficulty. Then a lid was placed upon the 
basket, and Ghoodoo proceeded to inveigh 
against the girl in no measared terms, as if ho 
were a counsel in the Divorce Court, and finally, 
in a I'age, leaped on the basket lid and crushed it 
in, then trampled on it — mind, it rested on the 
floor — then, seizing a swor4, thrust it down 
and throagh the basket again aud again, au4 
pretended to gloat over the blood on the blade. 
Bat a sharp-eyed lady, who did not permit lier 
attention to be diverted for a moment, saw th^ 
girl glide like a shadow out of the basket wlieu 
the eyes of the audience were turned on a 
little child, whom Ghoodoo seized among the 
crowd of natives, and pretended to behead with 
his sword for some complicity with the womau 
in bonds. At all events the trick was done so 
well that the spectators could scarcely credit 
their senses when thjDy saw that the basket wa$ 
quite empty. 

" Quidquid delu^ant EajaJis plectuntur"— the 
ryots. Aud it would seem to be very mucli 
their way to indulge in mad expenditai*e, just 
as if they belonged to a class of characters to 
be foand in old play books, and described in the 
dramatU persoTUB as " foolish lords,^' of whom 
some rare specimens are still extant at home. 
One glorious and radiant Rajah whom .w^^isaw 
down south (and who shall be nameleds)'waB; 
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for all his gTory and mdianoj a very miserable 
Kajafa. As he was hopelessly impecmiiotis, the 
Government had deprived him of the honours 
of a salnte, an^ he went abont joyless and gun- 
less, altbongh SQlomon conld not have been more 
splendid in brocade and gems. Bat that was 
not all. In order to appear in these braveries, 
the Ra^h had made enormons sacrifices, for in 
former days he had been obliged to pledge his 
diamonds and pearls and rnbios of great price, 
and the Jews fleeced him fearfully when he went 
to fJicm for money to release bis portable pro- 
perty on the occasion of the Prince's visit. This 
Bajnh had an income of some £10,000 a year; 
his debts are said to amount to £200,000, bat 
he cannot be sold up as he has Treaty Bights 
with the Government; his ancestors did onrs 
good service when service was sorely needed, and 
wo were obliged for- help even at the hands of 
robber, chiefs. I was in a jeweller's shop yes- 
terday when there came in a chief, whose rolling 
gait and hot eye indicated recent indulgence 
in sQVie sort of stimnlant. He. was a talj tind 
not bad-lookiug man, though with a protuberant 
under lip, teeth discoloured by betel chewing, 
And unshaven chin and cheeks; a sky-blue 
satin tunic, laced with gold, hung loosely on 
his shoulders, and a cummerbund was bound 
over his white calico drawers — which were not 
fio very white— and round his neck he wore 
rows of fine pearls, and diamonds hung from 
his ears beneath a turban of brocade, old and 
not well rolled. After him were some half- 
dozen followers — a wretched old man with an 
enormous beadle's slaff covered with gold, who 
was dressed like a coolie; a dandy, who had 
dyed his beard and moustache a rich scarlet, 
and whose tawdry overcoat was not in harmony 
with his new turban and rich silk drawers ; and 
four other gentlemen of his suite in various 
stages of deshabille, who spread all over the 
frtiop of congregated round their lord when he 
called attention to any particular object. He 
wanted apparentlv to buy everything, including 
. the cases in which the articles were shown, but 
he had the wit not to give the price that was 
demanded. For a metal cast of our old friend 
the Cavalier he gave £4, and he was much taken 
with its fellow, the Trumpeter, and would pro- 
bably add it to his collection, but the strange 
part of the business was that he did not like to 
pay for anything. A gentleman long established 
in business here, who made a fortune where 
others failed, explained his way of dealing to an 
inquiring friend—" When a Rajah comes into 
my shop, I always ask him double the value, 
and insist on one-half of the price being paid on 
the spot. , I manage to get on pretty well in 
consequence.*^ From all sides come stories of 
the improvidence of the Native Prinoes; but 
for my own part I think much of the extra- 
"vftgi^n^e is due to their position and if^ the 
babits which ar^ forced upon them. What can 



a young Native nobleman do? He cannot' 
enter the Army; he is precluded from any 
participation iu the higher offices of Govern* 
ment. The pursuits which absorb the energies 
of our gentry are unknown to him. Many of 
them are keen sportsmen and love tiger shoot- 
ing passionately; but the tiger distriota are 
becoming narrower every day. Those who 
have tried the Turf have done no better than 
the msjority of their equals in England. While 
however, many are wajsting their substance and 
ruining their families and fortunes, others are 
trying to re-establish fallen houses or to gain 
new honours. It is quite true that a great 
number of the Princes who have flocked to wel* 
oome the Heir to the Throne belong to recently- 
created dynasties, and cannot pretend to vie in 
length of descent with him whom they have 
come to honour, but in very many cases they 
belong to well-known families, and can trace 
their ancestry a long way back, and they are 
only too fond of the study. 

Madras had few great Chiefs to show, but 
tiiey were all interesting. The question of 
return visits is better understood by European 
officials than by Asiatic nobles. Some of the 
latter lay claim to the honour, although they 
might on reflection see that their cJaims are 
inadmissible, but the Prince of Wales has endc^a- 
vonred to meet the wishes of. Native dignitaries 
as far as possible, and even to strain a point to 
save them chagrin. The Princess of Tanjoro is 
a distinguished lady, belonging to the family of 
the great Sivajee, the founder of the Mahratta 
Empire (who is eiTOueously spoken of as a 
mei*e adventurer and nobody ; he was a member 
of ^ very ancient family), and it created some 
irritistion that her salute of guns was forgotten 
in the absorption caused by the Prince's arrival ; 
but, en revanche^ her n^aster of the ceremonies 
omitted to make a formal request for permission 
to visit the Prince and to take his pleasura as 
to the time. It is understood that Her High- 
ness is very anxious to secure the title of Rajah 
for her husband, and nothing that can be said, 
or written, or doue» can prevent the people of 
India, high and low, supposing that the Prince 
of Wales possesses unlimited power. When 
the Princess came to Government House the 
other day to see His Royal Highness, she depart- 
ed from the usages of Mahratta widows, and 
acted as if she were a Mahomedan. It has been 
the custom of widows of Mahratta Princes to 
receive and pay visits to high officials without 
any of the restrictions the Princess or Maha* 
ranee of Tanjore considered necessary on 
meeting the Prince. She sat with the ladies of 
the Dulce of Buckingham's family in a room, 
part of which was screened ofl*, and into this 
the Prince was shown. He could put out hia 
hand, but he could not see, or it was supposed 
ho could not see the Princess's face. She 
g^rasped his band very warmly, and expressed 
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her pleasure at the arrival of the. Pnnee is 
Madras. Mi^or Henderson, who acted as inter- 
preter, kDOwing the Princess ooald speak a 
Kttle Bnglish, reqaested her to speak in thali 
langaajre, whereupon, with a ]itt& langh, she 
said, ^I aoa glad to see my Royal Brother,** 
and h&r Highness asked after '^ The Qoeeo, my 
Boyal Sister," in right regal fashion. 

The name and title of the Maharajah of 
Travaocore are Sri Padmanabha Dasa Yui- 
jee Bala Rama Varma Knlashekam. Eirtta- 
pati Mnnnee Saltan Maharaj Raja.B«raa BAJa^ 
Bahadoor and Shamsber Jang, K.G«,O.S.L He 
is of the Kshatrya oaste^ 44 yeara of age (looka 
nearly 60), writes and speaks BngHsfa with 
fiaenoy, in addition to Mahratta, Tamil, Hindvb* 
stani, and Telngn, is a good Sansorti scholar, and^ 
mnoh given, fo literary discnssion with pandits, 
is fond of masic, in which he excels, is an admir- 
able man of bosiness, very pnnotnal and exact, 
fond of aDience, and profoandly attached to 
his own faith. He stammers in his speech at 
tiraefl, bat his manners are easy and agreeable, 
as becomes one who claims an ancestry that 
dates from 600 A.D. In 350 a.d. a colony of 
Syrian Christians settled on the coast of Tra- 
vancore, and the Jews foaiid their way thither 
still earlier, bat it was not till 1684 the English 
obtained leave to erect a factory. The State 
covers an area of 6,653 pqaare miles, and con- 
tains a popalation of 2,310,000 seals. The 
annual sabsidy to the British Government, 
fixed by Treaty, is £81,000 per annum. It is 
a model Native State, and the present Dewan, 
a schoolfellow of Sir MadhavaBao, is a man ot 
great intelligence and ability. 

The Rajah of Cochin is a tall, stoat man of 
40, who walks with difficulty and has the air of 
an invalid. He is of the jCnhHtrva caste, and 
is descended from a Viceroy of the Ohola Kings, 
who ruled in tlie ninth centry. He does not 
speak English, but he is a thorough Si^nscrit 
scholar, and is well acquainted with Native 
liternture. The State, which contains a popa- 
lation of 600,000, and covers an area of 1,860 
square miles, is in subsidiary alliance with the 
British Government, and t^aya a tribute of 
£20,000 a year. 

His Excellency Raj^h Kamachundra Tondi- 
man Bahadoor of Patukottai, or PuddacottAh, 
is a small, stoat man oC 46. He speaks Eng- 
lish and a little Frenoh, as well as Teljogo,^' 
Tamil, Hindustani, and Mahratta ; is a Sadra 
by caste of the tribe of the Kaliar (called 
"Colleries" by Orme). His State, with, the 
admtaistratioa of which ha has little or nothing 
to do, covers 1,380 square miles, and has a 
popalatio9 of 820,000. There are 3,000 tanks,, 
some, pf great ai:^. Qoe peoalii^ritj of the^ 
State is t^t it has pp Treaty with the British 
Gqvemmeatf is ei^mpt from triba^> iMid has 
independent Courts of tKostice. 

Amcpig the owiy httererttng ofibnoga tg tiiQ, 



Prince at Madras most be sfwotally insBtUmad 
an aeoonnt of the Dahish Protestant MissuHi, 
Traa^nebar, by the Ber. C. £. Kennei, «i4h aa 
aatograph letter of George I (DeoembeF 2S^ 
17Id-^anii«ry d, 1720) from $t James!^ ad^ 
dressed to BarthelosuBO Ziegenhalg aadi Johaafs 
Braest Oonndler^ Missionariea, Tranquebar^ o^ 
fered by the Bev. L Sehwars^ of the Iidiberaa 
Mission, Traaqodbar, for the aooeptanoa of His 
Boyal Highness. The Princess of Waka wiO, 
no doabt, be glad to leaon that in this distaofc 
land her conntrypien, can tell her hosbaad thai 
Denmark was the first Prateatant coantry io 
j&irope which carried oat a missioti for -the 
evaDgeliEation of India^ in the reign of Fre« 
derick IV, in 1705w The Ziegenbalg who ia 
named above, visked England on hhi setont 
from India ia 1714, and the Priaoe and 
Priooess of Wales of the 4iay reoeivad him 
most ooarteoasly and promiaed him erory helpi 



THE BBOEPTION AT OALOUTTA. 
CALcnTTA^ December 24, 

The reception of the. g^^eat^ Chiefs by the 
Prince at Ooverntqent House to-day, altboi^ 
accounted " private," was a very stately osre* 
monial, and wapi condncted with much oBcWL 
care an4, pomp. The Govemm^it Hoaaa Iwida 
itself well to snch an oQcasion. The throne ia 
placed e^uuptly opposite the ei^trance. Tomurda 
one end of the Tbroqe^room a row of piUara 
forms IS kind qf ante-abamber to the aoita 
beyond. On the wall, oyer a aofa in this reoes^ 
is a full length portrait of " Major-Gtenocal tha 
Hon. Arthur Wellesley, 1803" — an nnmist^lo 
able likeness as iq, the fac^ bu^ it is to ha 
hoped, not equally accurate as to the legs^ 
which are drawa atWr a Very feeble i^pe, w^itli 
bad boots and large f^et. Yenr S^^^ portgraita 
(foil length) of Gborge UL and Qaeen Carolina 
adorn the wall at the sides of the throne, and 
at the end of the roonn facing the Wellingten, 
is an abominable painting of the Queen in her 
robes, by Sir GF^orge Hayter. These rooma 
and the pillars are of the peculiar ludian cei^ent 
called cbnuam, which^ when well made and 
polished, i^ whiter than the finest marble. The. 
floors are 'marble ; the ceilipgs beantif ally daci&» 
rated. 

On the gravel carriage drive facing the ^tepa 
a Gaaxd of Honour of the. 109th Begimeat, ^th 
Golomra* 4fec*» was drawn np at 10 o*clodk, Tho 
Viceroy's b^nd was stationed on the landing in 
front of ihe portico. Between the oolnmns ia. 
tbQ Grand Hall troopers of the Viceroy's Bfodj 
Gua^d of extraordinary statnre were drawn 
up. They wear scarlet tunics with yellow &q- 
ings, cummerbunds of the same, jack-boots, and 
a qaaint turbao, which I sm not qaite mam 
aboot liking altogether. Maoe-bearers and jani* 
t6re, in th« Maodson^ Hv^nMs of the Gwmm^ 
banring chotfti aod ciiter 1 
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nk ^» eotrMbeee of tiie roems asd insAd^ ihe 
Tiirone^room, ODe of whom, by-ihe-by, made 
a seoaation by lettiDg fall an enoronona siWer 
gfcaff, anrmonnted by a crown, with a olang that 
attracted attention at an idle tnoment. Well, 
the general effect mast hare been very good, 
although tiie Rajahs were, no donbt, a little 
ponded when they raised their eyes and saw 
the throne was vacant. It has already been 
observed that the Prince does not sit in any of 
the nnmeroQS thrones prepared for him, or that 
ke avoids doing so as roach as he can. 

Abont 10-30 the Mahar&jah of Pattiala's ap* 

E roach was annonuoed by the salute. The Ma- 
ai*aiah of Pattiala is son of the man who did 
England good service in the time when the road 
between Delhi and the Panjab was one of vital 
importance, by keeping it clear and helping ns 
in a most substantial fashion. He is about 30 
years of age, and rather a fine*looking man. 
A very clever Oriental milliner and an ex- 
perienced jeweller combined might give an idea 
of the splendour of these Chiefs in dress and 
ornaments. Puttiala, however, was not one of 
the finest by any means, and yet he was, as a 
friend of mine said, " like a flash of lightning 
in Storr and Mortimer's." As he was led 
tenderly by the hand of Major Henderson, his 
eye rested on the throne at the end with some 
wonder, bat he looked pleased and puzzled 
when, on entering the Throne-room, he saw 
ranged up in line, hijtherto hidden by the 
columns. Lord A. Paget, Lord Suffield, Gene- 
ral Probyu, General S. Browne* Colonel Ellis, 
Canon Duckworth, Surgeon^ General *Fayrer, 
Lord Aylesford, Major Bradford, Captain Deane 
(Adjutant Governor- General's Body Guard), 
and Mr. F. Knollys, and, turning to the left, 
was able to catch a glimpse of the Prince of 
Wales, waiting to receive him. The Doke of 
Sutherland and Sir Bartle Frere were in the 
room with His Royal Highness. The Maha- 
rajah made a very low and yet dignified salaam 
to the Piince, who bowed, took his hand, and 
led him to the sofa at the feet of WellingtoB, 
where he took his place with the Maharajah on 
his left, the Political Officer (Tapper) being 
next the Maharajah to interpret The oonver- 
sation lasted eight or ten minutes, and the 
Prince referred in it to the services of Puttiala 
in 1857. Meanwhile, the Sirdars following the 
Maharajah had been shown to seats in the 
Throne-room, and were engaged in conversa- 
tion with General Probyn, Migor Bradford, and 
otberJB who could talk with them; but it was 
quite clear from their eager looks towards the 
end of the room that they were not in the least 
interested by the dii minores^ and only wanted 
to see the Princa This great pleasure and 
honour they bad ^haps abandoned, when 
Major E wan Smith oamtf from the envied circle 
and. amhonnoed tl^ pleasme of the iVince of 
Wales that the Sirdars sbotM- be ptesented to 



Mm. They arose, each sword in hand, and ad- 
vanced towards the pillars, where they were, 
one by one, presented to the Prince by the 
Maharajah, made a pretence of giving nuzzur^ 
and were happy. The Maharajah received a 
gold medal, and when he was led back to the 
end of the carpet, fignratively speaking, he was 
evidently in very good humour. 

Scarcely had the clatter of* Pattiala's horse- 
hoofs diea away ere the guns announced the 
Maharajah Holkar of Indore, G. 0. S. I. His 
Highness is a very tall, large man, with alder- 
matiic developments— at least, such asi were at- 
tributed to Aldermen before they took i6 volun- 
teering and athletic exercises. He walked into 
the Thrbne^room, condacted by Major Hendef^ 
son and the Political Agent (Maitland), in a 
very regal manner, rolling a little from side to 
side, and just touching his forehead slightly to 
the suite. His two sons and his clever Dewan, 
Ragonath Rao (nephew of Sir Madhava Rao), 
and a train of Sirdars took their seats with the 
snite. It is said the Maharajah of Indore is 
desirous of some of Kandeish ; but he is clever 
enough to be aware that the Prince of Wales can- 
not interfere in these questions. He received 
the g^ld medal and riband, introduced his sons 
and Sirdars, and left with a cheerful counte- 
nance. Holkar is very proud and punctilious, 
and there have been difficulties, ft is said, about 
his precedence, so great that the arrangements 
for a meeting here were attended with trouble. 
A certain interest is attached to Holkar^s per- 
sonal property, because of reports that he has a 
little treasury of five millions sterling stored np 
for a rainy day. The Maharajah of Jodhpoor 
came next — a most picturesque and wondrously 
eccentric-looking chief, followed by a splendid 
Sirdaree. His yellow head-dress, bound by 
cloth of gold round his brow, displayed an 
aigrette of diamonds and rabies of great beauty. 
What wealth of gems glittered all over his neck 
and breast, I cannot describe. Small, well-cut 
features, a very bright eye, and whiskers and 
moustache and beiEird black and bristling, 
brushed upwards, gave him, at first sight, a 
fierce look, of which the sad, proud aspect 
of his face, on closer scrutiny, changed the 
character. But proud he is beyond the pride 
of the proudest, and it is related of him once 
that at a darbar, where chairs were placed for 
himself and the Maharajah of Oodeypoor and 
another Chief,, he exclaimed, " Let Oodeypoor 
take which he pleases ; I shall sit above him." 
The many-folded petticoats worn by the Maha- 
rajah were like the Albanian fustanelle, bat 
descended nearly to his heels, and reminded 
one of the dresses of the dervishes. The petti- 
coats were,, however, looped up by a thick 
circular girdle, a i-oll of cloth of gold, which 
hung from the waist and gathered in his dress 
behind below the knees. His Sirdars were 
attired in a similar way, and seemed to be very 
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pleasanf, s|(reeaWe gentlemen; and they all 
■ went away in very good humour. 

The Maharajah of Jeypoor, who drove np in 
a handsome carriage, drawn by four white 
horses covered with trappings of cloth of gold, 
has the reputation of being one of the most 
enlightened of Indian potentates. He has suf- 
fered from a malady in the eyes, which were 
saved by an operation for which he paid many 
thousand rupees, and he wears spectacles, which 
somehow or other never seem to suit the 
costume of an Oriental very satisfactorily. His 
Sirdars were very splendid and peculiar-lookiDg 
.people. 

It may be said, however, without detriment 
to the attractions of these Chiefs, that the 
cortege of the Maharajah of Cashmere, and the 
splendour of his personal adornments and of 
his cortSge, caused the impressions prodnced by 
previous coruscations to fade away. His car- 
riage was preceded by two troopers, with brass 
helmets and cuirasses, which, unless I am 
deceived, belonged once to France, and defended 
Uie heads. and bodies of Imperial Cnirassiers. 
Four more of these Life Guardsmen or " Blues" 
followed his carriage, in addition to his escort 
proper. His Sirdars,, in five carriages, fol- 
lowed the coach in which sat the Maharajah, 
accompanied by the Political QflScer ( Jenlans) 
and his Dewan. He is a handsome man, small 
in stature, but well made, and more quick in 
gait and manner than are Asiatic Chiefs 
generally. He aod his Chiefs affect the Sikh 
head-dress— one of the most becoming of tar- 
bans, with its pretty, rakish set, and smart, 
defiant brash. As to his aigrette or plaque, 
one can only say that there seemed to be a 
light in the air as he turned his head in talking 
with the Prince. Some of his Sirdars were 
almost as brilliant,. and, taking them all iu all, 
the Cashmerees would have been as good as 
any of the States' representatives had not 
Scindia followed. The attachment of Scindia 
to the British Baj nearly cost him his throne in 
1858, and it is said he feels very keenly the 
fact of tiie fortress of Gwalior, which was 
occupied after Sir Hugh Rose drove out Tantia 
Topee and placed him once more on the guddee, 
being still retained in our hands. Certainly 
his look showed no feeling, but the utmost 
pleasure at meeting the Prince. He w/dked up 
with Colonel Hutchins, the Political Officer, 
towards the Prince in a kind of eager, courteous, 
deprecating way, which, no actor could at all 
imitate. Scindia looks a man all over. He 
delights in soldiering, and a very good judge 
told me he knew of very few. officers in our 
service who could put a Division of the three 
arms through a good field-day so well as the. 
Maharajah of Qwalior. Scindia is in many 
ways what is called a fine fellow. He wanted 
to lay out five lakhs of rupees as presents to the 
Prince, and was with difficulty reduced to half 



a lakh<£5,000), and he is very liberalin all hia 
ideas. H« has gained' ^od opinions ; he 1ms 
ri^ed ranch by hm fidelity to die Britt^ 
GHovemment, and he certainly did not increase 
his authority among his own people by the 
discovery and surrender of a suppositious Naoa 
Sahib — heir, in * their eyes, of the Petsbwaa. 
The Scindia Sirdars were more eager than any 
of the others to see the Prince, and, whatever 
was said or done by him, he must have pleased 
them greatly. 

Now came a very eccentric visitor— tbe 
Snltana Jehan, Begum of Bhopal. She is a 
G.C.S.I., a descendant of one of those families 
which were pushed into plkce and power, 
mostly by British influence, after the Pindarees 
were stamped down. At 12 a salute of 19^ guns 
was fired, and a olbsed brougham drove up to 
the steps, to which the guard (now of the 40 tb, 
relieving the I09th) presented arms. The 
door was opened and out stepped a shawl, sop- 
ported on a pair of thin legs, aud on the top d 
the shawl there was the semblance of a head, 
but face there was none, for over the head 
there was drawn a silk hood, and from it 
depended a screen of some sort of stuff, which 
completely concealed features which report 
says are not at all deserviug of sach strict 
retirement, though Her Highness is nearly 40, 
which is old for India. With her was her 
daughter — a figure draped and dressed like the 
first, and quite as old to judge from appeiir- 
ances, though the lady is only 18. The ladiei 
walked very slowly one after the otihor, and 
were l^d np the steps as if they were perform- 
ing some remarkable feat. The Sirdars, among 
wliom were two highly-jewelled lads, said to be 
Her Highnesses nephews, wei'e dressed magni- 
ficently, and one fine old fellow. Jam AUah- 
deen Khan, was a very fiue type of a Native 
Minister. 

The last Chief who was received to-day was 
the Maharajah of Rewah, whose carriage aud 
four, with two postilions in green and gold, 
top-boots, and breeches, did credit to the 
Political (Bannerman) in charge of His His^h. 
uess. The Maharajah is a very dignified 
personage, and is very well spoken of by all 
who know him. His Highness safiers from 
some skin nialady, for which he uses a yellow- 
ish pigment on his face ; but he has an agree- 
able look for all that, and he produces a nooet 
favourable impression on all who make hfs 
acquaintance. His family claims very high 
rank in point of ancestry and antiquity, and 
one daughter is married to the Rnjah of 
Vizianagram. When his Highness took leave^ 
the receptions were finished. 
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aaite, left Lahore yesterday morning at 9 by 
speoial train ; Wnzeerabad was reached at ] l-8(>, 
and thence the party proceeded in carriages to 
Sealkote. The Prince Innched with the officers 
of the 9tb Lancers. Seven miles outside Jam- 
moo he was met by the Maharajah, and a 
splendid cavalcade escorted him to the town, 
at the foot of the Himalayas, whose snowy 
range formed a beantifnl background. 

At the river the party left their caiTiages and 
mounted on elephants. The banks were lined 
by cavalry, and thence all the road, nearly 
three miles long, was lined by horse and foot, 
in pictnresqne nuifoiins. 

There was a great display of fireworks in 
the evening. 

It is very cold here, the thermometer mark- 
ing 29 degrees tills morning. 

liAHOBii, January 23. 

We have had a busy six days indeed. On 
Monday we had a Cavalry field-day, tent peg^ 
fi^ng, regimental games, hunting, a dinner at 
the Commaiider-in-OhieTs, and departure from 
camp by special train at night. Next day 
there was the public entry into Lahore, a dur- 
bar for Native Chiefs, a visit to the gaol and 
and fort and other public buildings. Next day 
visits to the Chiefs, a drive to Meean Meer, 
tbe opening of the Soldiers' Exhibition of In- 
dustry, and return to Lahore, an inspection of 
Native work from Gabul, Turcoman and Per- 
sian shawls, &c. 

On Thursday the Prince went by. special 
train to Wazeerabad, where the narrow-gauge 
line now terminates. He drove to Sealkote, 
lunched with tbe 9th Lancers, and continued 
bis journey to the confines of Jammoo. There 
was a grand elepbant procession and a banquet 
at the Maharajah's, at which hundreds of peo- 
ple' were present. The day following there 
was a hunting and shooting excursion, ^nd a 
very interesting entertainment in the old palace. 
Yesterday the Prince returned from Jammoo. 
There was a Native entertainment at Lahore 
to-day, which was one of rest by comparison. 

The Prince continues wonderfally well, and 
ii is thought this place agrees with him better 
than Delhi. Some symptoms of indisposition 
made their appeai^iuce among the suite. Gap- 
tain Glyn did not feel well enough to go on to 
Lahore, and when the Prince left for Jammoo 
on Thursday it was thought advisable for Lord 
Suffield and Lord Aylesfbrd to remain behind. 
They are now quite recovered. Lord Oaring- 
ton's collar-bone is doing so well that be will, 
it is said, soon be able to i-ide again. Advides 
received to-day state that Captain Glyn and 
Colonel Grey will join the Prince at Agra. 

Bubber Jung, the son of Sir Jung Bahadoor, 
who was also detained by illness at Delhi, will 
speedily, it is hoped; resume Ida duties as Aide* 



de-Camp to the Prince. These statements as 
to the health of the party may prevent mischiev- 
ous or alarming rumours. 

The weather has been delightful, though one 
night at Lahore a fall of the thermometer to 29 
proved rather trying ,to dwellers in tents. 

To go back a little and review briefly what, 
has occurred in this bustling week: As the 
movements of the two Generals were not of 
a nature to give scope for Cavalry mamonvres, 
and the Prmce, it was understood, desired to 
see the splendid Division work in the open 
field, a day was ordered for the last Monday on 
the vast plain between the Kornaul road and 
the river Jumna. The Brigades were each 
three regiments strong, with the exception of 
the 4th, which had only two. They were 
drawn up in lines of columns under General 
Watson when the Prince and his Stafi* arrived, 
and after the inspection began the manoeuvres 
i^ainst an imaginary enemy, which were inter- 
esting and instructive to those acquainted with 
the general idea. When the Brigades changed 
front to the left and formed in four lines for 
action, it was one of the prettiest sights imagin- 
able. I cannot here describe all the movements, . 
but generally it may be said the force was 
handled beautifully, and that the Native regi- 
ments were cbnspicuous by their picturesque 
and fluttering Isince pennons, which showed 
wonderfully well side by side with the com- 
paratively tame looking, but business-like 
British regiments. The flanks of the lines 
were, in advance or retreat, carefully covered, 
and every disposition was made for mutual 
support. Successive charges were admirably 
delivered, the front line retiring in good order 
through deep[nullahs and watercourses. A dash 
at the supposed enemy's guns, under cover 
of the fire ci a dismounted fbrce, made in extend^ 
ed order, was not so happy as owing to the in- 
veterate habit of man and horse, tiiey closed 
too much together when the movement came to 
charge. The Prince was highly gratified ; and 
when the movements were over, he attended a 
large meeting of soldiers' games and sports, tent- 
pegging, feats of arms, riding and polo playing, 
and later had a run with the houn^. His 
visit to the camp has done an immense deal of 
good, and given a fillip to the spirits of the 
soldiers, European and Native, roused up the 
officers and men, and marked, perhaps, an era 
in the history of the Army in India, whidh 
will, it is believed, be accompanied by another 
distinctive feature in the pronmlgation of the 
Commander-in-Chiefs views on its organiza- 
tion when he takes leave of the force which he 
has brought to such a creditable condition. 
Perhaps our authorities may take note of the 
fact, however, that the artillery in India is 
highly composite. There are three different 
systems to bo seen in the armament, and thai 
the strong |)lac^ which were recommended so 
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loDg ago for each great station are still castles 
in the air. 

In the evening the Prince and some of his 
snite dined with Lord Napier, while others 
enjoyed camp hospitality, or clnstered roond 
Lord Northbrook's hospitable table, presided 
over by Captain Jackson, at hend-qnarters. 

in a General Order, dated the 18th of Janu- 
ary, Lord Napier conveys to the Army the 
expression .of the Prince's Batisfaction and 
approral of the discipline which chai^aoterizes 
the Army. Wherever the Prince has had 
occasion to inspect it, it has been fully main* 
tained in India. He has been struck by the 
steadiness under arms, the martial bc«u:ing, 
and the precision of the three srms at the Be- 
view. He had loug entertained a hope of see* 
ing an Indian Army which had exhibited such 
loyalty and courage side by side with their 
European comrades in many memorable con* 
tests, and is pleased to find that his antieipations 
are more than realized, and it will be his grati- 
fying doty to inform the Queen that the armies 
of her Eastern Empire are in a state of high 
efficiency. 

It is almost a pity the Prince could not be 
present to observe the e£fect of these flattering 
but not undeserved words; but he was, when 
they were published in Orders, rapidly . ap* 
preaching the capital of the Punjab. 

It was very cold at night in the train, and an 
early breakfast at XJmritsur Was not unwelcome. 

Lahore looked its best in the bright light of 
morning as the special train slid up to the red 
doth on the platform where the Governor of 
the Punjab and the Military and Civil Sta£P 
of the Province, with a very large assemblnge 
of Earopeans, were waiting to receive the 
Prince. Descriptions of the Royal progress 
must be wearisome from sheer liability to 
mark the individual features of each scene, 
for all are various and each seems to be 
better than its predecessor. Lahore has got 
quite a type of its own. The Railway Sta- 
tion aims at being mistaken for a fortifica- 
tion, with turrets and battlements, and the 
real citadel above is scarcely less imposing. 
The beautiful mosque domes and minarets tell 
of forn^r greatness, when Mahomedanism 
flourished in the land. If the native town has 
narrow streets, it seems clean. The flat roofs 
and carved lattices give it a strong resemblance 
to Gairo as it was. There is somehow an Orien* 
talism which is not Indian in the aspect of the 
people and town. There is a mixture of Pales- 
tine and Erim Tartary about them, Jewish 
faces and Tartar dwellings. The Prince's 
corUge^ which was very well turned out, made 
a long sweep round the town passing in front 
of a series oi encampments of the Rsjahs, 
Chiefs of the Punjab, who had come in to do 
hxm, honour. These were all drawn up for 
miles in front of their respective camps. Be* 



fore each floated the banner of the R.ijah. 
The elephants, with gold and silver howdahs^ 
stood in line. Then there were led horses 
in gold and silver saddle-cloths, and jewelled 
caparisons. Each Chief's armed retainers, re- 
gular and irregular, were drawn up, lining the 
roadway on both sides. Lance and sword 
sparkled, armour flashed, morion, cuirass, plozne^ 
banner, all wa3 light and beautiful, and such 
a combination of colours as fairly astonished 
the beholder, and forced him to close his eyes 
for a moment and ask if it was a dream. 
Never was anything more beautiful. The very 
spirit of chivalry hovered over these martial 
faces and noble lorma— the grand stately Chie& 
making obeisance, the roll of the drums, the 
blare of the trumpets, and the clang and out- 
burst of strange instruments. Such might 
have been the triumphant procession of Sala* 
din or of Timour himself but for that villaii)- 
oas saltpetre and those firearms. Masters of 
lance, iklchiou, and shield, fenced in i>y tim 
extraordinary pageantry, stood or sqaatted. 
silent, motionless. What some time hence wili 
be designated by Native reformers the majesty 
of the people was also on flat honse-topsand on 
walls, and seemed much taken with the aspect 
of its Princely brother, whom it was able to 
recognize by reason of the gold umbrella carri- 
ed over his head in the Qovernor's carriage. 

The way to Government House seemed very 
short— there was so much to admire, bnl it is 
four miles long. Being an eminently prnotical 
people, we have made the convenient tomb 
of a cousin of Emperor Akbar into a residence 
for the Governor of the Punjab, but it is 
said to have been occupied as a dwelling hj 
a Sikh General before Sir J. Lawrence ob- 
tained it. The living find it very comfortable. 
There was a Guard of Honour of the 92nii 
Highlanders, 100 strong, all picked men, with 
their pipers and colours, outside. A Cavalry 
escort accompanied the Prince all the way. 
The police were active, but very gentle. Ao 
soon almost as the Prince had been introduced 
to the ladies of the Ch)vemor's family und to 
his Stafi^, and had changed hm uniform, it was- 
lime to receive an address of the people •of 
Ls^liore, represented by the Municipality, who 
were waiting. It would rather have astonished 
members of an English Town Council to have 
seen these Punjabees in turbans of the finest 
tissue^ gold-brocaded gowns and robes, coils of 
emeralds, rubies, pearls round their necks, finer 
than any Lord Mayor* $ chain I ever saw. Thej 
were ushered upstairs to the drawing-room^ 
wiiere the Prince stood in the midst of bm 
Staff, who were formed on two sides, and were 
presented formally. The Municipality address 
welcomed the Prince to the capital of tho 
Punjab. They saw in his visit another proof 
of the warm interest of the Queen in their wd* 
&re. Althougli among the younger sons of her 
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great Empire, they claimed a foremost rank 
^moDg her snlnect^; for, placed at the North- 
western door of lodia, on the herders of regions 
QDtraversed hy Europeans, and mindful of their 
ow^ past history, they were in a position to ap* 
preciate more than others the benefit of British 
rule, and they hoped to evince in their acts the 
gratitude of a faithful people. They wished 
the Prince health, happiness, and pleasant recol- 
lections of his visit. 

The address was well read by a Native gentle- 
man. All the members scanned the Prince's 
face, not staring, but with respectful curiosity. 
The Prince replied that he was glad to visit the 
capital of an important frontier division of the 
Indian Empire and to be so cordially welcomed. 
He would with pleasure communicate to the 
Qaeen their assurances of loyal attachment and 
gratitude. He thanked them for their good 
wishes. 

The Levee followed, with the usual stream 
of great Satraps of the Punjab, also of planters 
and private persons. When that stream ran 
out, another far more sparkling and bright, if 
somewhat jBrratic, . turned on« and followed 
through the drawing-room before the Prince— 
the preseutatioii of Native Chiefs of Punjab 
States. Some of these gentlemen were not 
successful in their attempts to understand the 
uses of fauieuUs, and taxed the gravity of those 
who woo Id have been quite as amusing if they 
made efforts to sit on their ovm hsels. The Chiefs 
assembled in a handsome tent outside the 
Government House, and were thence escorted 
to the Prince by the Political Officers and 
Aides-de-Carap. To sliow liow trouble crops 
up, let mce interpolate the remark that among 
the complaints made as to the Levee by the 
Natives, it was stated that their shoes were lost 
or mislaid because they took them off at one 
door and were not allowed to go out the same 
way. 

Lateis the Prince went to see the gaol, wUoh 
is a model estftblishmeiit, abonndtng in fsvooioiis 
ruffians and widlder viUainB. Among the latter 
must be reckoned the braee of Thugs wko wwre 
broaght o«l lor iiiipeotioii> ^«f whom^ aged 
70, made the pleasant statement ihat he had 
mufderod more than 250 people^ and the mfher^ 
who looked as if l^e might liave equalled his 
great master if time peraiitted, said he -could 
acoonnt for 35 only. Perhaps they are not 
believed as they are aUve. They showed how 
the cord was used. The old ^ntlenutfi gave 
Dr. Fayrer's wrist a twist with it which he felt 
next day. The Prince did not exercise bis 
olemenoy ii^ their direction, bat. asked for the 
libecatioo of two miserable Englishmen sen- 
tenced for embeaalemeuti and of some Natives 
for minor offidnces. 

Afterwards he drove to the Citadel, a ftnous 
fort of Bnnjeet-Sii^byBnd saw thesm settiag 
over the broad pliios and placid river from 



every tower whence the old Lion of Laliore 
used to watch it rise. Li the annonry attention 
was attracted by two cannon mounted on a 
revolving frame^ which the Prince was told 
belonged to Dhuleep Singh. There was a mon- 
ster bnanqnet at the Lientenant-Govemor's in 
the evening, and so ended the day in Lahore, 
and a most interesting, snggestive one it was. 
Space will not admit of description of the re- 
tnrn visit of the Prince to the Chiefs of Baha- 
wulpnr, Nabha, and Kanpurthulla next day, 
nor of an account of tlie opening of the Soldiers* 
Indnstrial Exhibition at Meean Mcer, the most 
dreary-looking and dusty of cantonments if one 
had not seen Sealkote. Bat all will oome in 
due time. In the evening there was. a Native 
fSte in the Shalimar Gardens, which was open 
to only one charge, and that could not be help- 
ed — it was very cold; but the gardens were 
exquisite — long and broad ribands of lamps 
illuminating lakes and islands, whereon stood 
white marble kioske and temples, cascades 
lighted, a Lalla Bookh episode ; and this coldly 
beontiful as it was, gave no indication of th^ 
really astonishing picturesqueness of what the 
Prince was to see next day, when he went to 
visit the Maharajah of Cashmere at Jummoo. 
There is a narrow gauge line to Wazirabad, 
of 26 miles, of which the most that can be said is 
that it is better than no rail at all. The Prince 
and his suite went off by a special train which 
managed to reach its destination in a litUe 
more than two hours. At Wazirabad, car- 
riages and outriders were in waiting. There 
is an excellent road. The oonntry is a dead 
level, with few trees, and in some places with 
a scanty ix)pulation. The steeple of Sealkote 
Church is seen far off rising like a lighthouse 
out of the sea. The Artillery, Cavalry, and 
Infantry were drawn up. The Prince lunched 
with the mess of the 9th Lancers, and then 
continued his route over an excellent road, 
newly repaired. Jummoo is 27 miles from 
Wazirabad, the snowy summits becoming more 
distinct and beautif of overj mile. It was after 
4 when the Prince made his exit from British 
India^ and entered the State of Jummoo as the 
guest of the Maharajah of Cashmere. An arch 
was thrown across the road and at the other 
side was a deputation of ohie£s in carriages 
waiting to conduct the Prince, whose carriage 
was escorted by a troop of the 9th Lancers, 
over a new road for nearly 80 miles laid ^wn 
by the Mahangah. Horses were changed evanr 
six miles. At seven miles from Jummoo^ wliich 
was qaite visible now on the lowlying spur xtf 
the snowy range — it is something like Aosta 
or Stirling aa seen from the Bonth— the Mabsp 
rajah and the Sizars welcomed the Prinoa 
The scene can never be forgotten as the car- 
riages halting in socoession on the top of the 
ridge permitted the occupants to look down out 
the broad riYori Sowing bdow tho apor on which 
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ithnds Jaihmoo, covered with gay boats with 
lowers in scaHet hnd ydlow liveries, and men 
Wei^ floating on skins. A Abridge of boats 
er6s6ed the stream. On the near bank there 
were a vast number of elephants painted to be 
stit*e, and bearing gold and silver mines on their 
backs. On the other side there Were Cavalry 
in armonr, double lines of Infantry. The old 
bin fort opposite the city was thundering out a 
salute, asitonishing the Himalayan wolves and 
jackals. When the Prince, descending, mount- 
ed an elephant with the Maharajah and led the 
procession across the river the clang was inde- 
^oribable. It was getting dark, but that march 
up the hill from the riverside to the camp, for 
eome two miles through roads and streets lined 
Witb the Maharajah's army, was in many re- 
spedts the most original -spectacle yet pi*e- 
Sented. It would have retained that place but 
fbr what followed next night. On the summit 
aboVb Jntbmoo stands a huge building, only 
roofed a few hours ago. It looks like a rail- 
way station. It was built expressly for the 
Prince's reception, carpetted and hung with 
Elhawls, pictures, and mirrors. Here the Prince 
d^cended. After the Durbar was held His 
Boyad Highness was cond&cted to a verandah, 
and witnessed the Very best fireworks yet seen, 
representing a general adtion. Afterwards a 
monster banquet, to which all the Europeans 
Were invited. The Prince retired to the camp 
dloso at hand. His tedts are fitted up beauti- 
fblly. A vast cftinp for the suite and the mul- 
titude of gtiests. The next day a sporting party 
Was arranged, but it was not very successful, 
fks it was too near Jummdo. There was some 
good falconry, but the wild boars seemed to 
t^nk they ought not to run away. Some were 
killed nevertheless. There was a oheetali let 
loose at a deer, but it ran after a dog instead. 
The dog ttflmed and the cheetah then fled. 
A lynx was slipped at a fox, but reynard 
showed fight and the lynx and the fox made it 
lip and Were fWends. There was some small, 
g^me shbt. The drawing of the nets in the 
river revealed the fact that Cashmere inherits 
the ai!N;s of Cleopatra, for some fish were 
fastened by the gills to the meshes. The pro- 
fession of elephants proceeded through th^ 
illttminated city to the did palace, where the 
MahXMjab gave a dinner to the Prince and a 
amM party, wMch rivalled the best shows of 
ike Boyal tour, and then tiiere was a weird, 
teitible performance of lamas from Thibet. 
Th^lt sacred dancing drama was far and away 
the most strange thing I have ever witnessed. 
More fireworks ended the evening, and the 
Mflifaarajab ^nsdfly presented the I^noe with a 
BWord woi^h at the lowest calculation £10,000. 
It is leltiidded witli precions stones from hilt to 
point. Soon after 8 on the 22nd the Prince left 
^Ftomaoo ia State, as be entered it^ but his 
cavalry esoort wnBtomished by the Mabarajah^s 



Cuirassier Lancer regiment, befell which wc^ 
borne h green and gold standard. There were ' 
also kettledrums and elephants. Before the 
Prince's departure heads and horns of the yak 
deer and antelopes wei^ laid out, and live 
deer, eagles, falcons, Thibetan dogs, &o., were 
brought for the Prince's acceptance. At the 
other side of the river carriages were in waiting. 
At seven miles out of the towti the Maharajah 
took his leave. He expressed a deep sense of 
the obligation under which he laid for the visit 
of the eldest son of the Queen. The Minister 
and other nobles came to the British frontier, 
anct took leave at a triumphal arch inscribed, 
"This road is for our illustrious Prince." 
There was then rapid travelling, with a change 
of artilleiy horses every six or seven miles. 
At Sealkote the party halted an hour to lunch 
with Colonel Marshall and the officers of the 
9 th Lancers. They then proceeded to Waslr- 
abad, where the Prince opened the grand 
bridge over the Chenab by driving a silver 
trowel into the ground j but his carriage oat- 
stripped those at the end of the cortege and 
those who were in the latter were too Ute to 
witness the ceremony. Three hundred Eoro* 
peans assembled in a handsomely decorated 
banquet hall at the Waziitibad Station to lunch 
on the return of the Prince in the train, which 
crossed the bridge and returned. Mr. Grant, 
the engineer, was on the left^ and Lady Eeid 
on the right. No speeches were made, but the 
toasts of the Queen and the Prince were pro* 
posed.— 2^[ms«, 22nd January 1876. 



THE TITLE OP RBVBftBND. 

Keet 9. Smith abd others. 

This appei&l followed the diuse of Jmhim v. 
Oooh^ before a difihrent Court, the Arohbishdps 
of Canterbury and of York being now abaent 
from the Oommitteew The appelkut is a Wes- 
le^yan minister vesiding in the pacuab of Ow- 
ston Feny, in the county of Lincoln. The r»* 
spoBdaota are the Bev. Oeorge Edward . Smithy 
the vicar, and the 4skafohwai^eDai pariahioD6n» 
and inihabttants, Tfae appeal ia broagibtfroia 
the deoisioii^if the J^dge of the Aeeliea Coart 
of Canterbary {Sit Bobert PhilUmor^, givea 
on the 31st July 1875, refusing to ittoe a 
faonltylbr the eoeotion of a certain totnbstone 
in the chnrohyard of Owston parish chorch. 
From Mr. JB^eet^s petition the following ;parti- 
cnlars appeared : — ^Tfae stone was simple ia 
character and was inscribed with the words; — 

" L H. is. In loving memory of Annie Att* 
gnsta Keet, the yonn^st daughter of the B^ar. 
H. Keet, Wesleyan nfiniifter, who died at Ow* 
ston Ferry, May 11, 1874. .Aged seveb yeM» 
and nkus months. 



'* Safe ^hdtered fW)m the iftbrms cT life." 
Ur. Keet having been Informed by a s1;one« 
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wmmm that tbe yvobk dlijtcted to* ike ereol&m of 
the fcombBtone, wrote to him as follows :— * 

«A»e2, 1874. 

" Sir,--Tbe enoloeed i» a copy of the inserip- 
4soa wo gave to Mr. B^mingham to be plaoed 
en the stone deuoiiDg where the remains of 
my dear child lie. I htLve been informed that 
yon have an ol^eetiott to>tt. Will yon, there- 
fore, please, write 'me oo the sabject at yonr 
earliest eonyeuienoe 9 

** I am» Sir, yonrs truly, 

"Hbnet KllT." 
«<Be^.Q.B. Smith." 

Mr. Keet, having received no reply, wrote 
on the 8th June : — 

*' Sir,r<*Having heard from Mr. Bamingham 
that you object to the words 'Reverend' and 
^Wesfeyan Minister' being inserted, and as 
I fitid similar expressions on tombstones in 
Epwortb ehnrohyavd, will yon kindly give me 
the reasons of yonr objeettoo f It will be a 
great disappotntment not to be able to have a 
stone. Jyby 1 beg the conrfcesy of a reply per 
bearer? 

" Yonra truly, 

"H. Kbbt." 

Mr. Keet received a verbal reply through a 
servant to the foUowing effect :—'' Tell Mr. 
Keet that I saw Mr. Bturningham last week^ 
and that I have no more to say." 

The matter qrigioally came before Mr. Wal- 
ter G. F. PbiUimore, the Chancellor of the 
diocese of Lincoln, who declined to issue any 
citation, and his decision was subsequently up* 
held in tha Arches Court by Sir Biobert Philli- 
morai Dr. A^ J. Stephens, Q« 0., with Mr. 
Buyfurd and Mr. Jeune, appeared for the appel- 
lant. The other aide was not representedt^ 

Dr. Stephent began his argument by a de- 
scription of the proposed tombstone. 

The Lord C9^aii6sttor.r^There is uq objeetion 
to tjbe tombe^e^ I presume^ ea^ce^it by reason 
of the word '' Bev." appearing uponi it. 

Dr. St^hens. — That is so ; there is no objec- 
tion to the stone in, itself. My first point is 
that the granting of a faculty is not the dis- 
pensing with law, but the execution thereof 
(Ayliffe's Farergon), Butt v., Jame$^ 2 Hagg. 
Ecc. Gases, 424. faculties are to be ^^rant^ 
at the diamtibn of the Ordinary, but it must 
be a sound discretion, havingdue regard to the 
interests of all concerned. The learned Judge 
below has ezptesslv submitted his judicial deci* 
sion to ther dissent of tbe Incumbent and the 
authority of the Bishop. This he had no right 
to do. His judgment was grounded on the 
Bishop's letter to the presQnt appellant^ but 



the appeUant^^ on applying^ for a feculty, bad 
a right to thejudgment of his Lordship entirely 
apart from any opinion the Bishop may &ave 
formed upon the matter. * 

Sir W. M\ Jamts, — The correspondence of 
the Bishop is not a matter of legal authority. 
Dr. Stephem, — Precisely so. 

Sir W. If. /amet.— The Dean of Ardtes* had 
no right to look at the letter in forming- hik 

judgments 

Dr. QtephenB.'^'So right at all. (Hurp^ r. 
Ford^ 6 Jar., N. S.) Dr. Lnshington expresses 
himself dearly on this point. 

The Lord Ohanoellar, — We may assume that 
the Bishop's correspondence is not allowed to 
come in. 

Dr. Stephen$.-^Br^eks v. Woolfrsy^ dted by 
the Judges below, has no application to this 
case. 

Sir Bamei^ Feaooch.'^Breeha v. Woolfirey is 
with yon as far as it goes. 

Lord Pemcmce^^^DiA^ the inoumbe^t eveip 
assert his right tQ refuse the tombstone alto- 
gether P 

Dr. StepTtens, — ^No. The Incumbent onljj 
acts on behalf of the Ordinary. 

Dr. Stephens.'T^ThQ Judges below seem to 
have thought that tbe Church can give titles^ 

The Lord Ohancellor.-^No titles can, of 
course, be ghren, eo^cept from the Grown^ 

Dr. Stephens. — Now, as to tho question of 
the epithet **Bev." depending on episcopal 
ordination. 

Sir W. M. James.^^lB there any anthori^ty tot 
show that is so P 

Dr. BtepheiM.'^'ScOne whatever. There is na 
authority in the world for it. It ia a. mere^ 
abstract theory. 

Sir W. U. James. — The Dean of Arches, 
assumes that '' Be v." is rightly tho tide of 
a man who is episcopally ordained. What 
connexion is there between episcopal ordinatioa 
and the tide of " Rev. ?" 

The Lord Ohancdlor. — It is appropriated as 
a title of honour. 

Dr. Siephens.^They rest it upon nser. 

The Lord OhmcdLor.-^l^ Jodgea of Assise 
were, I think, called ^ BmJ* in tfm Biiddtfig' 
Prayer at the University. 

Dr. Si^hens.'-li is by no means only thai 
clergy of the Church of England wbo are 
entitled to the use of the word ^* Rev." In tb«. 
fifteenth and sixteenth ocntnries '* B.QV." was 
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applied to the laity — penonB of estiinatioii 
among the laity, wheiber male or female. It 
waE^ moreorer, diatuactiy not need m refereBoe 
to the parochial clergy. In the welKknown 
*' Paaton Letters" ladies and genthnmeo address 
each other as " Rev." and ** Right Rev." Ser- 
vants address their masters in the same way, 
and the clergy Bo addresd the laity ; bat, on 
the othec hand, the clergy are always addressed 
by the laity aa '* Sir." 

The Lord C^nce^Zor.— Should a clergyman 
now allow a lady to be styled " Rev." -on a 
tombstone P Does yonr argament caiTy yon ae 
far as that P 

Dr. /S^^ipAdn^.— No, my lord; because the 
common ns^e of the day woald not allow it. 

Lord Penzance, — The question is whether 
there ia an encroachment on a monopoly of the 
clergy. 

Dr. 8tephen$, — There is no monopoly what- 
ever shown by user or in any other way. I 
will refer you to the eighth volume of 
" Dugdale." (The learned counsel here refer- 
red to an inventory of Church vestments in 
" Dugdale" of the date of the 16th century, in 
which Archbishop Morton was named as " Mr. 
Morton, Cardinal Archbishop.") He followed 
up this reference by two others, dated 1585 
and 1675 respectively, in which the term 
"Rev." was applied to Judges. 

Sir F. Kelly, — ^In many places and books 
and at m^y times the word '* Rev." has been 
used in connexion with people who have never 
been ordained. 

Sir W, M. James. — All that ia meant is, '* I 
am a Wesley an minister ;" there is no further 
claim whatever to any title which belongs only 
to Church of England ministers. 

Dr. Stephens, — As to the charge made against 
the doctrines held by the Wesleyans,. there is 
no shadow of foundation for it. They are alT 
but, if not completely, identical with those of 
the Church of England. Secretaries of State 
have continually addressed Wesleyan and other 
NonMK>nformi8t ministers as "Rev.;" ^so also 
have the Prerogative Court and the Court of 
Probate. 

Sir W. M, James, — There has been, therefore, 
a univeral user. 

The Lord OhancsUor. — The question ia re- 
duced to whether a customary epithet placed 
on a tombstone, otherwise unobjectionable, 
would justify a refusal of the faculty. 

The Lord OhanceiUor, — The applicant is a 
Wesleyan minister, residing at Owston Ferry, 
who lost an in&nt daughter in the year 1874. 
She was buried at Owston Ferry, and he was 
deairouff of erecting a tombstone, a/oc simile of 



wfaieh iaibelbre na. The Rev. Qeorfge Edward 
Smith ia vicar and incnmbent of Owstos Feny. 
How far Mr. Smith may have objected to the 
erection of a tombstone at all, or how far on 
various grounds connected with its shape and 
appearance, it is not necessary for their Lord- 
ships to inquire, for no objection haa been raised 
on these points. Mr. Smith has not appeinred 
at any of the stagee of this suit in the Oonrto 
below or on the present oocasion. The o&lj 
way we know the ooudition of his mind on th« 
subject is as follows. The appellant was told 
by a stone-mason of the vmar's objection. He 
wroteto the vicar the letter dated the 2nd of 
June (which his Lordship read), to whtdi he 
received no reply ; and another dated the 8ih 
of Jane, both letters asking the reason of the 
vicar's objection ; to the latter he received only 
a verbal answer — *' The vicar had no more to 
say," Ac Thdr Lordships are, therefore, ob- 
Uged to aasume idiat the vicar's only ohjeetioa 
to the erection of the tombetone is that it oon- 
tains the words " Rev^" and ^* Wesleyan Minis- 
ter." (His lordship here read the epitaph aa 
given above.) Tfaeiv Lordshipa have, therafore, 
only to consider whether t\m oonstitate a 
sufficient objection to justify the refusal of the 
issue of the citation. The learned Judges in 
the Courts below seem to have thonght that the 
word '* Rev." is a title of some kind, and, as 
titles are matters of property, persons who 
claim them must show a right to use them aa 
of honor or courtesy. It seems also to have 
been their opinion thi^ the elergy of the Bstab- 
Ibhed Church had by EpiscopsJ ordination an 
exclusive right to the use of the word (nn- 
less indeed the right be shared by priests of 
the Roman Church). In the opinions of their 
Lordships *^ Rev.," ia not a title of honour or 
courtesy ; it is a laudatory ^ithet. It has been 
used, not for a great length of time, but for 
some considerable time, by the clergy of the 
Church of England. It was used in ancient 
times by persons who were not olergj at all. 
It has been used and is used in oomnion par- 
lance of social intercourse by ministers of de- 
nominations separate from the Church e^ Bng- 
land. It is, therefore, impossible to treat tiiia 
as an exclusive possession of the C!hiiroh of 
England. I cannot help adding that if ever 
there was a case in which no possible misander- 
standing could arise it would be here, where on 
the faee of the inscription it appears exactly 
what was meant There are appended to ibbe 
name of Henry Eeet the words *' Wesleyaa 
Minister." There is no pretence to the posi- 
tion of ordained minister in the Churea of 
England. The statement ia one which claims 
nothing more than what is actually the bnA. 
Their Lordshipa are, therefore, of opinion that 
a faculty should issue for the erectiou of ttie 
tombstone in question. 

Cause remtbegi.^Idem, 
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A MANUAL OF THE CXJDD4PAH 
DISTRICT— II. 



We resume onr notice of Mr. Gribble's 
Manual of the Cuddapah District. - Chap- 
ter II is divided into two sections — Sec- 
tion A treats of the Geology, and Section 
B of the Population of the District. The 
sfKjtion on Geology was contributed by 
W. King, Esq., of the Geological Survey. 
In the beginning of his contribution, Mr. 
King mentions a curious fact, viz., that 
the Geological distinction between the 
rocks of the district stratified and cry- 
stalline strangely coincide with its politi- 
cal division into collectorate and sub-col - 
lectorate. The chief Geological products 
of the district appear to be diamonds, 
iron, lead, and copper, building stones of 
good quality^ road materials, &c. With the 
exception of the building materials, these 
resources do not seem to be very valuable. 
An attempt made in 1868-69 to work for 
diamonds did not meet with success. The 
iron ore, though scattered pretty generally 
over the du^rict, does not occur in any con- 
siderable qteiitity ; and the demand for it is 
but trifliB^. Lead appeiars likely to afford 
A more prpfltiible sourcfe of industry. It ap- 
pears chiefly ii^ the fori^ of Galena, which 
contains silver. Of cb{)ji>er but a trace is to 
be found In the section on Population an 



interesting account is given of the various 
castes and their occupations. We learn 
that of the Chetties 81*4! per cent of tho 
males are employed, a fact which, as Mr. 
Gribble points out, shows that they must 
accustom their children early to habits of 
industry. Of the criminal classes theprinci- 
pal are the Yenadies, the Yerukalas, and the 
Chenchuwars. Of these tribes the first seem 
to be but little removed from the beasts of 
the field in their moral nature. They are 
perfectly unaware of the value of human life : 
they would kill a man with as little com- 
punction as they would slaughter a sheep ; 
and to remove a waist-cloth of a nominal 
value, they would kill its sleeping owner. 
The Yerukalas do not appear to be of a 
much pleasanter nature, for though we are 
told they lare not so savage as the Yenadies, 
they are more determined oriminals. It 
appears that in Mr. Gribble's own experience 
one of these men (»me to a village under 
the pretence of begging, and having ascer- 
tained which women wore jewels, and whose 
husbands were employed in the fields at 
night, he returned in the night, and snatch* 
ing. up the sleeping women tore away their 
jewels, wrenching off the lobes of iheir ears 
in removing the massive gold car-rings they 
wore. In one instance at least this was 
done with so much violence, that tho poor 
woman's head was seriously injured when 
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she fell to the ground on her brntal robber 
relaxing his hold. 

Chapter ITI is entitled Descriptive Notice 
of the Taluks. No doubt the information 
contained in this chapter has been brought 
together with much trouble and will be use- 
f ul to some people. As however it would not 
interest our readers, we ynH pass on to the 
second part of the Manual Here we may 
mention that though the Manual is divided 
into parts, the chapters are regularly conse- 
cutive, which is a great convenience for 
the purpose of reference. Chapter IV 
is divided into three sections, treating 
of the early history of the district, the 
district during the last century, and the 
district under British rule. Of the early 
history of the district, as is very natural, 
but little is known, and unfortunately the 
dearth of authentic information is only sup- 
plied by scarcely reliable legends. In the 
earliest authentic times Cnddapah appears 
as a portion of the Vijianuggnr empire, and 
an important part too apparently, conbribut- 
iog much wealth to the ruling power. In 
1564, when Rama Rajah occupied the throne 
of Vijianuggnr, four Mahomedan powers 
united to attack the ancient Hindu dynasty : 
a decisive battle was fought, and Rama 
Rajah being completely defeated, begged 
as a favour that he might not survive his 
defeat The Mahomedan general, who is 
said to have been a personal friend, com- 
plied with his request, and with his own 
sword cut off the nnfortunate prince's head. 
After the fall of Vijianuggnr, the Zemindars 
and Poligara who had held their lands on 
military tenure from tho sovereigns of Vijia- 
nuggnr, assumed each his independence. 
Those above the ghauts being removed 
from the tide of Mahomedan conquest 
then setting southwards, succeeded in re- 
taining possession and held their estates 
direct from the Hydrabad government. 
Among the more important of those who 



asserted their own independence were the 
Rajahs of Mysore. They not only held 
their own, but encroached on their neigh- 
bours and extended their conquests until 
1 688, when their day of reckoning arrived, 
and Dhoola Khan, then in command of the 
Mahomedan army, laid siege to Seringa- 
patam. He hUed in this object, but took 
Bangalore and Sera, where he founded a 
provincial government. Second in com- 
mand on this occasion was Shahjee, father 
of the renowned Sivajea Shahjee resided 
at Bangalore and Kolar, while Sivajee 
having been left at Poonah, soon dis- 
tinguished himself in diat wonderful career 
so well known to history. After a time 
he entered into a league with the Rajah 
of Golconda ; and in fulfilment of his part 
of the contract, he subdued the variona 
poligara of the Cnddapah and Bellary 
districts. This does not appear to have 
been altogether in the interests of the 
'Rajah of Golconda, for in each place Sivajee 
located a Mahratta Brahmin devoted to his 
own interests. Some difficulty in ascer- 
taining the exact fate of Cnddapah in the 
troublous times that succeeded has been 
occasioned by the misnomer of Kurpa, 
which became substituted for Cuddapah 
an error which Mr. Gribble informs us still 
prevails in the English commercial world 
with reference to the cotton and indigo pro- 
duced by the district Mr. Gribble adds, 
^^unfortunately the cotton, as well as the 
dye, is as often adulterated and corrupt as 
the name it bears/' 

In 1757 the Mahrattas overran the Cnd- 
dapah District, though they did not estab- 
lish any permanent kingdom there ; and 
about 17'>9 Hyder Ali having made peace 
with the English, with whom he had been. 
at war, commenced operations against the 
Mahratta power in Cuddapah. At first ha 
did not meet with much success; bat on 
the death of Madoo Rao in the end of 1773 
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he renewed his e£fort8, and after some little 
time cooqaered the oountry. Tippoo Sahib 
succeeded his father in 1782j aad Caddapah 
remained in his hands antil 1790-91, when 
the Hahrattas, the Nizam and the English 
combined against him. The Nizam naturally 
wished to regain his former possession of 
Caddapah, and proceeded to besiege the Fort 
of Guramkonda. Nothing that the Nizam's 
force coald do had any effect on this almost 
impregnable fortress; but after the arrival 
of a detachment of English artillery, Capt 
Read took the lower fort ; bat instead of 
proceeding to take the upper fort, the main 
body of the Nizam's army and the English 
contingent resumed their march, leaving a 
sufficient force with Hafizjee to capture tine 
upper fort. When Tippoo heard of the 
capture of Guramkonda, he despatched an 
army* of 12,000 men under his young son 
Fntteh Hyder, assisted by two generals. 
Hafizjee was taken prisoner and pat to 
death after enduring the most cruel tor- 
tures; and the garrison in the upper fort 
was relieved. So important was the pos- 
session of this fort considered, that the 
Nizam's army and the English contingent, 
on receiving the news, immediately marched 
back, retook the lower fort, and continued 
the siege of the upper fort which, however, 
resisted all their efforts antil it was ceded 
to the Nizam by Tippoo in 1792. Eventu- 
ally, in 1799, Cuddapah was transferred to 
the English by the Nizam for the an^rs 
of pay due to the English contingent. Mr. 
Qribble so well summarises the previous 
history of Cuddapah, that we must be ex- 
cused for reproducing it in bis own language. 
'' For the last 500 years it had been a de- 
hateable land. Situated on the borders of 
several powerful kingdoms, the vassal of one 
yesterday, of another to-day, and of a third 
to-morrow, its lines can scarcely be said 
to have fallen in pleasant places. It is 
true that since the British have ruled 



the district thet*e is but little of history 
to be gathered from the 70 years of pos- 
session, but this absence of materials for 
history is owing to the monotony of peace 
and the quiet it has enjoyed. There is 
so little to tell of the previous centuries of 
native rule, because whatever materials may 
have existed, have been destroyed in the 
succeeding scenes of robbery, murder, war 
and treachery/' 

Mr. Gribble's picture of Cuddapah under 
British rule opens with a fine notice of 
Sir Thomas Munro : we extract a portion of 
it for the benefit of our readers. 

'* The Government of Madras, however, were 
fortunate enough to possess an officer who was 
able to institute order and good government in 
the place of anarchy aod robbery. 

This man was Minor Thomas Manro, after- 
wards Sir Thomas Monro, Governor of Madras. 
Munro was then 39, and had been for eight 
years emf^oyed in the Bevenae Department. 
He had been appointed, in the first instance by 
Colonel Read, the Oolleotor of Salem and Bara* 
mahal. This appointment of a military man to 
revenue duties created intense dissatisfiactioa 
amongst the Civil Servants of Madras, and it 
was many years before Munro was able to live 
down the opposition, (if not hatred)^ which he 
met with during a great part of his official 
career. In 1^98 he had been appointed ColIeo« 
tor of Oanara, and now, after a little more 
than 18 months* service in that appointment^ 
was transferred as Principal Collector of the 
Ceded Districts. There is scarcely a talnk in 
the districts of Salem, Caddapah, and Bellary 
where some trace or some legend of " Munro 
doraigarn" is not to be found. Here it is a 
bungalow, there a raised camping-ground, and 
in a third place a tope; but wherever and 
whatever it may be, it is regarded by the natives 
as a sacred spot, and is invariably pointed out ' 
to the European visitor as the place where the 
Colonel Sahib passed a few days.* Bat what- 
ever recollections Sir Thomas Munro may have 
left behind in other parts of the country, he 
has left his mark in a peculiar manner upon 
the Ceded Districts — Cuddapah, Bellary, and a 
portion of Kurnool. Almost every institution 
at present existing was inaugarated by him ; 
at one and the same time he started and kept 
in working order a new establishment of reve« 
nue servants, a new system of revenue settle- 
ment, a new survey, a new department of 
public works, and a new police. Besides this 

• Vid$ Chapter on " Popalar SnpentitioBa/' 
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he was Commissary-General for the Army of 
tbe Commander-iu-CLi«f, which was in the 
Ceded Districts a ^ear affer he joined, and he 
insured so constant a supply of all that was re- 
qaired, that he received the Lieutenant- Gene- 
ral's thanks for his cordial co-operation. And 
yet, in spite of ail this multifarious work, he 
was' never at a standstill. He was always 
ready to meet every emergency, whether it was 
suddenly to remit three lakhs of pagodas, or in 
two moptba' time to furnish 250 garce of grain. 
It was in these districts that, after he had 
resigned his civil appointment^ he was, as 
General Munro, in command of an expedition 
against the Mahrattas, and la^t of all it was in 
the Ceded Districts that Sir Thomas jfunro. 
Governor of Madras, mado the tour during 
which he died. He died as he had lived-^in 
harness— and a letter written from Cuddapah, 
only a short time before he was carried to his 
lonely grave in Gooty, speaks of tbe pleasure 
he felt. in being back amongst the people for 
whose welfare he had for so many years worked. 
Two traditions of Munro — one narrated by 
Gleig, and the other familiar in this districts- 
may not be out of place. 

In 1807, the last year of his collectorate, 
during the settlement of a boundary dispute 
between Bellary and Mysore, a native assaulted 
another. The man assault^ at buce exclaim- 
ed, *' I shall goto Anatapoor" (Colonel Munro's 
head-quarters) " and complain to the father." 
From his public despatches we find Monro 
continually fis^hting ag^nst *• turbulent poligars' 
or corrupt offioials^ bat what better proof could 
there be of the tenderness and jastioe with 
which he governed the people generally. 

A short time before his death, whilst on his 
way to Bellary, Sir Thomas travelled throngh 
the district of Cuddap>h. He passed from tbe 
upper table-laud of the ^bTdivision to th^ 
vfiiley below the ghauta by means of the narrow 
gorge where tho Papagny breaks through the 
hilla. Whilst riding, he suddenly looked up 
at the steep cliffs above, and remarked to the 
natives riding behind him, '^ What a beautiful 
garland of flowers they have stretched across 
the valley." They all looked, but said they 
could see nothing : " Why, there it is ! all 
made of gold!" Again they looked, but saw 
nothing. Sir Thomas made no further remark, 
but one of his old native servants quietly 
observed '^ alas ! a great and good man will 
soon die !" A few days afterwards, and Sir 
Thomas Munro had passed away. 

But to return to the work that Munro ac- 
complished when first he joined his appoint- 
ment. His task was no easy one. He was 
appointed Principal Collector of tl>e Ceded 
IHstricts on Ist November 1800, and was 
placed in direct communication with the Gov- 
ernor instead of the Eevenne Board, until such 



time as tbe country, should be broun^ht to order. 
Four subordinate Collectors were placed under 
him, stationed at Harpuuhully, Cuddapah, 
Adoni, and Cumbum. The arrival of Monro 
was the signal for every petty ptiligar t<o roHi.Ht 
the Company's authority. Fortunately for the 
new Coueetor, the wars which had occupied 
the last two decades of the eighteenth century 
had reduced most of them in power. Bur^ 
though impoverished and ^reduced, they had, 
during the last 50 ye^rs, seen ao many succeeu 
sive governments that it can be nnder^tood 
they did not expect the British rule would be 
a pennaneBt one. Tliey, therefore, endeavored 
as much,, as possible to evade its demands. 
When strong enough, they resisted them and 
kept the Ameens* in oonfinement*, and when too 
weak todo.this^ they abt^eonded without pay- 
ing their rent, alld fled from one friendly chief 
to another in the hopes of being able tu raise 
adhetente, or of being able to hold on nnttl the 
rising of some other power would enable liiem 
to shake off" the British yoke. From the very 
first moment of hi* arrival Munro recognised 
tbe necessity of crnabiug tbe power ofihe poli> 
gars for ever. Immediately after his arrival 
we fihd him writing : 

"Before we can draw our revenue undis- 
turbed from willing subjects we shall have to 
rembve many powerful and turbulent poligara, 
and many petty ones of modern origin, who 
have taken advantage of the troubles of the 
times in order to withhold r.heir rents for a fev 
years, and then to declare themselves independ- 
ent. The reduction of these vagabonds, who 
are a kind of privileged highwaymen, will 
, render ua much more able to resist our external 
enemies." 

So quickly and so eflectually did Mnnro do 
his work, that in March ho was able to settle 
the revenues of Gurrumkonda district, and in 
April the wiiole. division was placed under the 
direct management of the Board of Revenue. 
One difficulty he had to overcome was the pre- 
sence of bodies of the Nizam's troops who re- 
fused to leave the country until their arrears of 
pay were settled. This Munro did at once, 
leaving the money to be recovered hereaflfcer. 
Tbe poligars moreover were kept in check by 
a proclamation declaring tliat every^ chieftaiu 
who garrisoned a fort, maintained an armed 
force, or levied contributions, would be treated 
as a rebel. This was not a nier^ .empty tlireat, 
for in May 1801, General' Campbell marched 
against Vemlah, in the PuHvendia Taluk, anc^ 
reduced the poligar to obedi^uc6 by battering 
his fort about his ears. Munro's summary 
manner of treating these petty chieflnins did 
not D^eet with universal approval . The Gavem-^ 
ments of Madras and Calcutta gave it their 

> Sofaordiuate Jtevenae Officials. . . i- 
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sftTvction, bnt the Court of Directiors condemned 
it iu the strongest lani^age as '^ not only didtn- 
gennons, bnt bardh and ilt-considered," and 
called npon Mnnro for a complete explanation 
of his motives, threatening that, if this proved 
nnsfttisfactory, he wonid be removed from his 
appointment and never again employed on 
l*evenne work ** for whioh the violent and mis- 
taken principles of his condnct seemed to render 
him unfit." The Directors wished the poligars 
to be upheld in their right and enjoyment of 
the soil, and trusted that a gradual course of 
good government would wean them from " their 
feudal habits and principles," (rather a mild 
term by the way for robbery, murder, and re- 
bellion) and turn thevtk into peaceful citizens. 
Strange to say there is no explanation of Mun- 
ro's to be found on record, and there is no other 
proceedings of the Directors* approving of his 
settlement. After having given full vent to 
their humane feelings, the Board of Directors 
8^m to have quietly pocketed the increased 
revenues, which were the result of Mnnro's 
** drsiugenuoQS and ill-considered policy," and 
to have made up their minds to say nothing 
more about it. In the meantime Mnnro pur- 
sued his old Kne of condact.' He steadily 
followed each delinquent ; and, though at times 
when the forces under his ordsrs were employ- 
ed on their duty, he was compelled to remain 
quiet (for he made a point of never using force 
until he knew that he had sufficient troops to 
render resistance unavailing), he always carried 
his purpose in the end. For mOirths perhaps 
the fagitive poligar would be going from one 
friendly chief to another, endeavoring to incite 
each into rebellion, and at the comin en cement 
of Mnnro's rule these men perhaps laughed at 
the ineffectual manner in which the Company's 
Collector carried his orders into force; bat 
Munro never moved from the line lie bad adopt- 
ed. He had at first only a limited number of 
troops at hia disposal. He employed tliem, as 
occasion happened, in buutiug out or reducing 
tlie forts of the absconding poligars, but he 
never allowed them to be diverted from the 
object they bad in view. Other poligars might 
disobey bis orders, might abscond or attempt 
to raise rebellion ; for the present Manro was 
banting out the Poligar of Nossnra (or what- 
ever the poligar might be), and nntil that 
was done, be said nothing. Frequently a 
passage like the following occurs' iu Muuro's 
despatches : " 1 was not prepared at the time 
to enforce any demand by force, and I there- 
fore took no notice of his conduct." But 
when the time came that Munro was able to 
enforce his demand, the recusant poligar was 
huuted from place to place. He was allowed 
no rest, If he took refuge with a chief beyond 
Manro's jurisdiction, no force was used. Munro 
quietly looks on and remarks to the Board 
that, ainofi far eaoh ^irofcectioQ the poligar'a 



friendly ally will squeeze as much money from 
the fugitive as be can, the poligar will, after a 
few more such visits, be left without any more 
resources, and as none of his friends will dream 
of protecting him when be has no more money, 
he will then be compelled to surrender to the 
troops who, for days and weeks, have been 
following and waiting for him as patiently as a 
oat for a mouse. The whole of the first 
eighteen months of Munro's rule was taken 
up by these incidents. One is almost a fac 
mndle of the other ^ the begtnning and the end 
are always the same. The poligar begins by 
refusing payment, he becomes refractory or 
absconds, and he ends by being oaptnred, his 
estate is confiscated, and he is confined iu the 
fort of Grooty. As an exampFe I quote one of 
Mnnro's despatches, because it is cue of the 
shortest, and because it shows as clearly as any 
other the principle he anted upon (letter to 
Board, 25th November 1801) :— 

* The Poligar of Oopaloor, about 80 miles 
to the west of Cuddapah, disobeyed the sum- 
mons 1 sent him in Pebruary last to meet me 
iu order to settle his rents* and he also refused 
to relinquish to the Sircar villages which he had 
obtained on rent a few years ago from one of 
the Nizam's Amildars. I was not prepared 
at the time to enforce my demands, so 1 took 
no notice of his conduet nntil the division 
under Major* General Campbell encamped in 
this neighbourhood in June, when 1 directed 
the Amildar* to take possession of the Sircar 
villages which wei*e given up without oppo- 
siiion. The poligar was permitted to keep hii^ 
hereditary village of Oopaloor on the idea that 
he would in future show more obedience to the 
civil authority. On my arrival here on the 20tU 
instant, I found that he would neither come to 
tlie outcherry himself nor allow the Cnrnam of 
hia village to bring me his accounts. All the 
Poligars of Gurramkonda had come in with 
their accounts, and as I was sennible that their 
example being followed by those iu other parts 
' of the oouutry, would depend in a great measure 
on his tr^atment^ I resolved to seize him with- 
out delay. As h» bad duly 20 armed followerst 
the Amildar's peons would have been sufficient 
for the purpose^ but as there was a chance of 
his escaping and collecting more followers, and 
oommitting depredations before he could bo 
taken, 1 requested Colonel St. Leger, command- 
ing at Camelapoor, to send a detachment 
against liim. The Colonel in consequence 
marched himself last night with these troops, 
and surprised and made him prisoner without 
any loss. I shall keep- him iu eonfiuement in 
Gooty, and allow him sueh a 'proportion of hia 
i^evenueB as the Eighty Houoi^e thq Governor 
in Coaueil may be (ileaaed to direeit4' " 

1 1 ■ ■ ■ — - i — - • ■ 

* Amildar is still the term in ordinary use for a 
T^hsildar. 
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After the days of Manro some petty 
troubles occarred from time to time, in one 
of which an anfortanate Collector named 
Maodouald was barbarously mnrdered in 
the endeavour to protect a Missionary who 
had implored bis help ; and in 184iS Nara« 
simha Beddy, a descendant of the Jaghire^ 
dar of Nossum, stirred up a small rebellion^ 
which it required the interference of tho 
military to entirely subdue. With this the 
political history of Cu^dapah closes, the 
succeeding chapter being devoted to the 
Revenue History of the District. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



LONDON LIFE. 

[From cue Spioial Cokbbspohoint.] 

Sib, 

I mentioned in my last insialmeni of ^'gup" 
that Queen Victoria had once more emerged 
from her prolonged seclusion and opened the 
Parliamentary Session in person. With the 
cheers which grreeted her on that occasion still 
ringing in her ears, she made a second effort 
in the public interest on February 26tb, and 
was present at a grand oonoert given at the 
Albert Hall. Again was she received with 
enthusiasm ; and on Tuesday last she proceed- 
ed in state from Backingham Palace to White* 
chapel to open a new wing of the London 
Hospital. Then the world had substantial 
proof thafc the Qaeen is truly enthroned in 
the hearts of her people ; never before had she 
received a more gratifying and more sincere 
ovation* All along the line of route, in the 
artstooratio purlieus of 8t. James's, on the 
crowded Thames embankment, in the busy 
thuroQgh fares of the city, in the crowded envi* 
rous of the Stock Exchange, and in the densely- 
thronged neighbourhood of the Hospital, the 
display of loyalty was lavish and unanimous. 
Banners, flowers and draperies decorated the 
streets, but the greatest attraction and the 
greatest ornament of the i*oute were the smiles 
and happy faces of a contented popalsoe. In 
no metropolis in Europe coald such a sight be 
witnessed save in our own. ' We have Whigs 
and Tories, and "Radicals, and gramblera and 
pessimists, and perhaps a few half-hearted 
Fenians, but all unite in respecting the mon- 
archy and venerating the piety and virtue of 
its distinguished emt^diment. The more than 



gratifieaiiou — the pleased emotion with which 
Her Majesty acknowledged the salutations of 
her lieges — was patent to the most unobservaat 
^e. It really seene a pity that having in* 
augnrated the season so auspiciously, she should 
be obliged to proceed to Germany 4io speedily ; 
however, she will agaiu be in England in time 
to participate in the feaUvities which will cele- 
brate the safe return of the Heir-appareoi. 
It is a curious and perhaps not alfiogetber 
happy coincidence that no member of the Hoyal 
family will be in the United Elingdom at the 
beginning of Aprit With the Queen and 
Phnoess Beatrice at ikwenbeim^ the Prtnoe of 
Wales at Malta, the Princeae at Paris en rouU 
to meet her husband^ ih% Duke «nd Duchess 
of Edinburgh at St. Petersbui^, Prince Arthur 
at Gibraltar, and Pnuioe Leopold in the south 
of France, we shall be left alone in oar plebeian 
glory. But the return of the Prince will bs 
hailed with aU the more saiisfaotion. fie hsi 
already been ajbeent fife months; it will be 
qaite six before be is again in London, an^ 
although the time has slipped away very 
rapidly, his prokn^fied visit to the filiaat has 
caused a very sen^sible blank in society. The 
affivbility, geniality, pheenness and good hmmoar 
which have won for him such golden e^uiooe 
throughout India, are not less appreciated in 
the United Kingdom, i^cer the gorgeous pro- 
cessions, the magnificent ceremonies, the gvand 
scenery and the varied wealth of Hindustan, 
this little island may appear tame and dull; 
but home is home, as many of your readons 
can heartily testify, and we flatter ourselves 
in England that our future King will be as 
pleased to gase upon Ins sulo^jects once mora 
as they will be to welcome him after his adven- 
tnrous travels* 

We have almost ceased to take any interest 
in Turkey ; the victimised bondholders see their 
chances of redress daily dwindling, and are re- 
signed to the inevitable. Not so, nowever, U it 
with Egypt. We haye got our fingers well into 
that pie and mean to keep them there, if per- 
chance we may rescue some plams for ourselves. 
At the present time the financial (I do not saj 
political) embarrassment of the Khedive equals 
that of the Sultan, but whereas the latter is an 
effete lunatic surrodnded by a corrupt coart and 
an uuscmpalous council, the former is an ener- 
getic a^d self-reliant ruler, who will be obeyed 
and who is endowed with qualities which per- 
tain to the European rather than the oriental 
character. This makes a vast difference, in fact 
the difference between certain bankruptcy and 
probable solvency. Turkey unblushingly repu- 
diates her obligations, but does not attempt to 
reform her exchequer. The motto of successive 
Grand Viziers, — and Heaven knows they are 
changed often enough— would appear to be 
"Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.^ 
They count upon it that Allah will permit the 
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rnn^Dg Inxnry, oorraptieii sod ddhe^ar-niente 
to last their time, and wbat matters anytfaiDg 
beyond the iannediate fatnro to the mlers of a 
laud where selfishness veigns anpreine and where 
patriotkm ia-nnknown P Egypt is governed by 
a powerful will, and when Ismail Pacha says 
that the r^enne and ezpenditore of his king- 
dom mnst be revised^ we may feel snre that some 
steps will be taken in tiie matter. His promisee 
are not ike delosive pie-ornsts so oflen ftimtsh- 
ed by the political bakers at Constantinople. 
Great sehemes of financial reform hare been 
discnssed at Cairo dnring the last month, and 
nameroQS have been the advisers who, fcr the 
most part, were considering their own aggran- 
disement quite as mnoh as the welfisre of the 
State they would &ia rescne firom collapse. 
Italy» France and' England have each sent more 
than one representative, and very complicated 
intrignes have been afiefekt tn order to mini- 
mise English inflvence in Egypt. Brer since 
we boQght those nnlneky canal shares, all onr 
actions have been viewed with a janndieed eye, 
and foreign nations, ^Vaace espeoially, canncvt 
realise the fact that we would sooner Hppn> 
priato an entire herd of white elephants than 
annex any portion of the Khedive's dominions, 
for we should not know what to do with our 
spoil wien we had got it I had expected to 
h^ able to give yon tiie result of Mr. Cave's 
mission tjp Cairo, but I am disappointed, for, 
although that gentleman has retnrtied to Lon- 
don, his report has not been made public, and 
we are in profound ignorance as to all he 
thought, did, or recommended during his 
sojourn on the banks of the Nile. Of course, 
rumours of what occurred are as plentiful as 
diversified, but it is useless to attempt a re- 
capitulation of them. The Special Correspond- 
ent of the DaUy Telegraph alone has con- 
tributed about a doeen columns weekly on the 
subject, and professes to be the ami intime 
of the vice-regal household, and to know " all 
about" it ; but, unluckily for the gentleman who 
fills tlie important post of Special Correspond- 
ent at Cairo, we are continually haunted by re- 
collections of the irreclaimable savage in Khiva 
and the renowned " man-and-dog-fight" m the 
midland counties, which redounded more to the 
credit of their graphic delineation and imagina- 
tion than to his stern regard for facts. What- 
ever may be the final upshot of the various finan- 
cial combinations which have been fluctuating 
during the last few weeks between Cairo, Paris, 
London, Vienna and Turin, it may be prognosti- 
cated with tolerable safety that the resources 
of Bg^pt will prove to be substantially sound 
and re-assuringly elastic, that the Khedive and 
his advisers, so far as he consents to allow 
them a voice in the mutter, will make honest 
e£fort8 to consolidate the floating debt and 
provide for the- pnaaetaal payment <tf interest 
on oxistiog loans, and that the fcare which has 



frightened investors and enoonraged i^seenlators 
in Egyptian Bonds will soon pass away. Great 
blame has attached to the Khedive for what 
has been most unfkirly s^led his invasion of 
Abyssinia. Now, in commentiug on this mat- 
ter, I may without esfotism claim to be no 
«t*(ai* vUra crepidam. When the British Govern- 
ment entmsted to Sir Robert Napier a £oroe 
(quorum pars minima fni) to subjugate the 
truculent Theodore, I spent ten months in the 
eouBtry, and had ample opportunities of study- 
ing the manners and customs of its inhabitants. 
To repeat a hackneyed phrase, I can conscien- 
tiously affirm thai ** their customs are atrocious, 
and mannera they have none." Because they 
style themselves Christians, a spurious sympathy 
has been excited on their behalf, but nuin- 
fomcked philanthropists ought to be told that 
Abyssinian Christianity is the embodiment of 
Old Testament morality, wid is quite a stranger 
to the Gospel dispensation. The Christian 
subjects of the late Theodore and the present 
Kassai, indulge in polygamy, and make beasts of 
burden of their wives and other female relations. 
They are people who would always be ready, 
and willing to **hew Agag in piecea" Theo- 
dore himself was a reproduction of King David 
in his most vicious and unrepentant years. 
Inebriety and adultery, idleness and ambition, 
are the pleasant, and ever present, vices of 
the Abyssinian nation. Far be it from me to 
suggest that the professing Christians in this 
or any other European State are inmiaculate ; 
but when th6 virtues of Abyssinian Boi-disant 
Christians are flaunted before our eyes to the 
disparagement of their Mahommedan neigh-r 
hours, 1 loudly protest that the balance of 
equity, right feeling and cleanly living is very 
much in favour of the Moslem. There can be 
no doubt that King Kassai provoked the attack 
whiuh the Khedive has been compelled to 
institute. In May 1868, at the close of the 
British Campaign, I addressed the following 
lines to an English newspaper : " Undoubtedly 
'* authentic news i*eao)ies nie that extensive pre- 
*' sents are about to be offered to King Kassai, 
*' A battery of field' guns has been sent for 
^from Bombay, and these as well as fifteen 
'* hundred Enfield rifles, with a proportionate 
^ quantity of ammunition'; are destined for the 
^Tigre monarch. Am I singular in my idea 
** that if this prince is powerless to check the 
** peccadilloes of his disagreeable subjects, 
" always on the qui vive to plunder his nearest 
"allies, he is hardly to be trusted with the 
** formidable weapons which we propose to 
" place in his hands." 

I venture to say that my oonjeotures have 
turned out correct; his marauding subjects, 
having been relieved of their great bug-bear 
Theodore, proceeded to harry tl^ir neighbours. 
Aided by the unusually powerful artillery whiqh 
i?e had inconsiderately left behind us, they 
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found victory so certain, that Kassai soon be^an 
to fency himself a second Napoleon Buona- 
parte. Theodore was not half so rapaoions; 
Tappeiit vient en mangeqni, and Kassai finding 
he had no more " worlds to conquer" in the 
immediate vicinifiy of his kingdom, tarned his 
attenti<m t^ Egyptian territory. The sume sys- 
tem of plunder and extorfcion which had proved 
so " toothsome" and so sncoessfol in Tierre "was 
extended, and the subjects of the Khedive 
began to £h\] victims to the ragd for rapine amd 
oonquest. Kassai was the invader and not 
l8mail Pachft, but because the former astutely 
dubs himself a Christian, the **unco guid*' in 
this and other count.ries think that such a king 
" can do no wrong." Whatever his pecuniary 
embarrassments may be, no true friend can 
seriously advise the Khedive to recall his troops 
from Massowah, re tnfectd. Such a course 
would be simply inviting fresh' disasters and 
increased outlay in the future, combined with 
immediate humiliation. The rainy season is 
now so fast approaching, that the Egyptian 
army may not be able to overthrow their oppo- 
jaents this spring; but they must succeed in 
the autumn. Meanwhile it is annoying to re- 
collect. Uiftt we were the ** first cause" of King 
Kassai's high-handed and oppressive conduct. 

The late elections to the Representative As- 
sembly in France have been decidedly disap- 
pointing, and in the estimation of some people 
not a little alarming. The Napoleonists, Or- 
)eanit>t3 and Legitimists have been discarded in 
every direction. The Republicans, to use a 
Bporting metaphor, have ** walked over." Not 
tjowevcr because the universal tendency of the 
country is towards republicanism, but because 
the respectable middle and upper classes have 
in a gi'cat measure refrained from recording 
their votes at all ; in fact, that section of society 
which the Right Honorable John Blight has 
designated as the "residuum" have had the 
field to themselves. This is unfortunate and 
not altogether easy of explanation. The solu* 
tion of the pus^le may be somewhat as follows : 
The Orleanists and Legitimists hate each other 
most cordially, and have no greatei^ liking for 
the Napoleonic Dynasty. They will not vote 
for either of the Royal families, nor will they 
support the Imperial party, and they are indivi- 
dually too weak to do any thing for themselves 
by themselves. The Imperialists are biding 
their time; they do not feel themselves as yet 
prepared to strike any decisive blow; and 
moreover, they are unwilling to cause Marshal 
McMahon any ofieuce by disturbing the Sep- 
tennate and thus curtailing his lease of power. 
So, for ihe moment, the Republicans appear 
vicarious, bat it will be a hollow and short- 
lived triumph, for, so long as the President 
keeps the army in hand, no number of Repub- 
lican ^leputies will succeed in reTolutionifiiDg 
the policy of the State. 



Unless I am greatly mistaken, a most decep- 
tive calm resgm in Europe, and -a little bird, 
for whose acumen and discernment I have the 
highest respect, and whose nest ia enaconced in 
a snug comer not far removed irom the most 
influential diplomatic circles, whispers to roe 
that, ere the summer passes, we shall witness 
strange convulsions on the continent. The 
months of May and June are frequently pro- 
lific of ware and rumours of wars, and those 
periods of 1876 are likely to prove no ^oep- 
tiou to the rule. Last summer hostilities were 
on the point of conunendng, when Russia 
interfered beeause Austria was not ready, and 
Prussia could not be permitted to sock the 
orange dry without others diaring in the fruit. 
Now I fancy matters have been satiafactonly 
arranged* and nnless France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land are considerably e4ix>nger and better pre- 
pared fbr the straggle ihacn the world in ^rew- 
ral has any idea of, the three great milifaq 
powers, are likely to play old gooseberry wi^ 
the map of Europe, and infinitely disturb the 
mind of School-board teachers whether certifi- 
eated or uncertificated. And what r61e are we 
to play in this great military and naufcioal 
drama ? Are we to rush on the scene and take 
a leading part, or are we to play prompters at 
the wings, or are we to oobnpy a prif ate box 
behind the ^'silver streak,*' and contemplate the 
performance with cynical indifference ? Time 

alone will show. 

. f 

One little compartment of the map of Europe 
is at last developing more encouraging symp- 
toms. Spain, for t]ie first time for nearly eight 
years, has rid herself of anarchy and revolu- 
tion. The obstinate, possibly chivalrous, but 
altogether misguided Don Carlos^ has tardily 
recognised the hopeless aspect of his cause, and 
has thrown up the sponge. He retreated into 
Fmnce last week an^ arrived in England, the 
invariable refuge for all political scamps, on 
Saturday night. It is hardly pi*obable that the 
Spanish bond-holdera, (who have been depriv- 
ed of their interest mainly through the wild 
machinations of the Prei^nder), should have 
assembled at Charing Cross and Folkestone to 
receive him, nor is it likely that the general 
public take much interest in his proceedinf|rs 
or even in his existence ; but still it is a huct 
that a considerable crowd assembled to witness 
his airival, and their greetings were far from 
cordial ; the hisses of the malcontents entirely 
drowned the feeble " vivas" of his compatriots 
and partisans. Such an expression of feeling^ 
was undignified and unnecessary, but it was 
a kind of protest against the useless bloodshed 
and widespread suneriug of which Don Carloa 
had been the instigator and mainspiing. Lei 
us hope we shall hear no itiore of him, at any 
rate in connection with his afiGlict^d country, 
and we must look for#i^ to a *'good time 
coming" when the Dona will recover thair 0et& 
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ref^peci;, and diAcard their self-love, when a " pro- 
nauciamiento" will not be a daily oconrrence, 
and when Spanish '' threes'' will be quoted in 
the same list with consols. 

Parliaineufc has not been very busy as yet, 
and no home- politics of stirring interest have 
come to the front. The army and navy efeti- 
niates have been Hubmitted to Her Majesty's 
** faithful Commons," but they are modelled on 
the old linert, and we trust to Providence to 
protect our shores and dependencies as of yore. 
Lord Card well and Mr. Goschen said we did 
not want an army or a navy, and Mr. Hardy 
and Mr. Ward Hunt, their successors, endorse 
their policy, bold, truct&lent, and auimadve'rsive 
as they always were when in opposition. The 
officers of both, services are still in a chronic 
state of discontent. Their grievances are con- 
fessedly based on solid grounds', and Royal 
Commisisions have been sitting for months, nay 
years, to devise a remedy for the stngnation of 
promotion and similar hardships ; but, as these 
Commissions studiously abstain from framing 
and presenting any pmcycal reports, the value 
of ih^ir existence is, to say the Icasf, doubtful ; 
indeed, a Royal Commission is rapidly becom- 
ing synonymoas with a myth. Mr. Osborne 
Morgan^ the nntiring Welsh Dissenter, has again 
introduced his bill for opening Church of Eng- 
land burial-grounds for the reception of Jews, 
Turks, infidels, heretics, and schismatics, and 
has again been defeated, but not signally. He 
knows the value and significance of the saying 
gulla cavat hipidem noii vi sed sccepe cadendoy 
and if he returns to the charge again and again 
he will carry his point. Unwilling as we are 
to face the fact, the English Church establish- 
ment is doomed. Its abolition is the inevitable 
corollary of the Irish Act of 1869. The ad- 
mission of dissenters to the churchyard munt 
involve their admission to the church, and after 
that the Establishment will be a meaningless 
form. The loss of the Vanguard^ which was 
sunk off Dublin by a sister ironclad, has also 
been discussed at St. Stephen's, but without sub- 
Btautial result. £500,000 has been sacrificed to 
Neptune, and as usual, no one is to blame ; there 
have been two or three scape goats who have 
been reprimanded and lost seniority, bub public 
attention has been studiously diverted from the 
real culprits, viz., the Admiralty Board. The 
two nelebrated fugitive slave circulars are still 
exercising t^he minds of lawyers and politicians, 
and a flood of correspondence on the same sub- 
ject continues to pour into the columns of the 
daily papers; but as no one can understand 
what has been done or what is being done or 
what ought to be done, Mr. Disraeli has invoked 
the customary Beus ex nuuhiud^ and requested 
a Royal Commission to extricate him from his 
entanglement. One view of the case strikes 
ev^ry dispassionate observer. If our ships are 
to be made a^iylam^ for runaway niggers, tho 



question becomes complicated ; for if it is legal 
to receive one fugitive, it would be legal to re- 
ceive five hundred. Where are yon to stow 
them ? How are yon to feed them ? The only 
plan would appear to be for each cruiser to b^ 
aeoompanied by a transport to be used as an 
ark of refuge. This is the redueiio ad absur^ 
duMj but what answer have the abolitionists to 
give? 

There have been many changes in our Parlia- 
mentary representatives during the recess. 
Death has been busy in their ranks, and several 
have been msed to the Upper House. The 
balance of parties however continues much tho 
same, for, with the exception of Manchester, 
which has substituted a radical for a conserva- 
tive, the various constituencies have remained 
faithful to their past traditions. There have 
however been some sharp and exciting struggles. 
At Retford the conservative party, which has 
monopolised the representation for forty years, 
only won by the skin of their teeth, and tho 
riotous behaviour of the electors and non- 
electors quite re-called the good old days when 
cudgels ahd sabres were freely used, and 
'* wigs on the «green" was the mot d^ordre. At 
Horsham likewise the liberal candidate was 
elected by a narrow majority, and subsequently 
unseated by petition. In the second contest. 
Sir Hardinge Oiffard, the Solicitor-General, 
was vanquished, and is still without a seat, 
which is a most unusual predicament for one of 
the legal advisers of the Crown. Tho Heme 
Rulers still form a strong and united party, and 
almost invariably support Lord Hai*tington's 
views ; but of course they cannob be depended 
on from hour to hour. Their inconsistency 
was neatly exemplified the other evening. 
Being Roman Catholics, they would shudder at 
the idea of allowing a Protestant heretic to be 
buried in their consecrated grounds, but to a 
man they voted in favour of Mr. Morgan's 
measure for, what they ought to term, the 
desecration of churchyards belonging to the 
Establishment. 

Some scandal has arisen in diplomatic and 
financial circles owing to the sadden departure 
of General Shenck, the minister accredited by 
the United States Government to the Court of 
St). James's. The General has, it would appear, 
been most unfortunately implicated in a notori- 
ous swindle well known in this country as the 
Emma Mine, and his accusers are so influential, 
and their accusations so well defined, that be 
has thought it advisable to hasten to New 
York to confront the former, and refute the 
latter. This is his own version of the affair, 
but it is a significant fact that he left England 
without taking leave of Her Majesty, a proceed- 
ing unparalleled in diplomatic annals, and his 
successor has already been nominated. If he 
csax clear hid character; leave of absence would 
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8DreIy have been a wiser Relection than resigna- 
tion ; but granting tliut, fur varions reasons, he 
may have prefeired the latter, why quit the 
country with sucli undignified l»aste, and give 
the scandal- mongers such a chance of tradacing 
liis fair fame P it is a dilemma; he mast have 
been sadly conscicnoe-stncken, op lamentably 
ill-advised. The history of the Emma Mine, 
so far as it can he gathered, is curioas, and not 
altogether uninstruutive. Two clever Yankees, 
father and son, named Cbisholm, after " pros- 
pecting" unsuccessfully in Utah for seven 
years, discovered in 18G8 a mine which they 
christened " Emma" after their daughter and 
lister. They worked it for three years with 
fabulous profits, and then in 1871, finding the 
ore beginning to give out, sold it to an 
English Company for five million dollars. 
How far the floaters of the concern on the 
lioudon market wore aware of the compara- 
tive worthlessness of the property it is not 
easy to determine ; but it is certain that the 
promoters made a good thing of it, and the 
credulous investing public, the impecunious 
widows and strntrgling curates, have been the 
victims. The glowing reports of the mine 
must have been maliciously fabricated, and the 
eighteen per cent regularly paid to the share- 
holders for twelve or fifrcen months must have 
been derived from capital. The mine never 
returned a dollar profit after the English Com- 
pany was fairly launched. General Shenck's 
name was included iu the list of promoters and 
dirbctors. So many similar bubbles on a rather 
smaller scale have burst of late years that the 
Emma Mine has been lost sight of. But dur- 
ing the last few weeks some energetic dupes, 
under the guidance of Mr. MacDougall, the 
city Editor of the Hour newspajier, have taken 
heart of grace, and are proceeding to sift the 
ngly det^iils. The fit*st result of their action 
has been the abrupt disappearance of the Ame- 
rican Ambassador. I may liave some racy dis- 
closures to make in my next. The morality of 
the city has now, I would fain hope, reached 
its lowest depth ; but iu these money-grubbing 
days, when Ambassadors, Peer.% Members of 
Parliament and country gentlemen soil their 
fingers with stock-jobbing and speculation, the 
lowest depth is difficult to define. 

The latest fashionable device for dlspellinjr 
ennui has been transplanted from America. 
Men and women meet like school-children to 
nndergo a competitive examination in etymo- 
logy ; an& really, I believe, enjoy it ; fur although 
each one trips iu his turn, yet, on the whole, the 
misfortunes of their friends console them for 
their own discomfiture. This intellectual nport 
was at first confiucd to nelect parochial circles, 
fo young men's associations, to young ladie:^' 
boarding schooN, and similar gatherings ; but 
some leader of lou has eleclcd to patronise the 
•'iSpclliug Bee," and ao w© find the Lady A. 



and the Hon' bio Mr. Z. amicably striving to 
apportion the due nambei* of s's to ^' assassi- 
nation*' and. the proper allowance of Ts to 
" parallelogram." Society has patronised many 
less innocuous frivolities. Tiie other day the 
world of the " Upper Ten" was electrided by a 
paragraph in the XLornlng Post, announcing that 
Lady C. would hold a '' Spelling Bee" instead 
of a "small and early." What is a "Spelling 
Bee ?" was the universal query. It is a revi- 
val of the sensatipns of our early school -days 
minus the accompanying dmwbacks of that 
epoch ; what was then considered a permissible 
form of torture is now regarded in the light of 
au agreeable pastime. *' Everybody" went to 
Lady C's house, and they were all *' charmed." 

I am,. years, &c., 

Pbkipatbtic 
London, 11^^ March 1S7G. 



HIGH COURT— MADRAS. 



Morgan, C. J., and Innes, J. 

Aihcicntf impartibley zeniindary — "Pmoer of Jiohler 
io cdlenaie. 

A sited to recover from B, C, and D pm'tums of 
an estate which tvas^ he alleged^ an nncieJ 
zemindary, inheritable and impartible under 
nindoo laWy which had been improperly alietuU- 
ed by his predecessor. 

Held, ontJie evidence, that it was an ancient aud 
hereditary estate; that it had been trajismiticd 
according to a particular mode of de,<cent \ Uiai 
it was impartible ; and that A^s predf*cessor was 
not authorized to sell Hie estate^ to raise luoney^ 
or incur debts for his own extravagant ptir poses, 
B. A. 82 of 1875. 

Salockai Thevrfr alias Oyya Thevar v. Pareya- 
sami alias Kottai Thevar and three others.* 

R. A. 83 of 1875. 

Salnckai Thevar alifcs Oyya Thevar r. 
Kamasiimy Chetty and tlirue others. 

R A. 84 of 1875. 

Saluckai Thevar alius Oyya Thevar r. 
Kosalaram Pillay aud another. 

These were three appeals arising ont of the 
decinion of the Subordinate Court of Madura in 
O. S. 89, 105 and 107, of 1873. 



* ** UcpublLjlied from XI, MaXras /arisi, p. 130." — 
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The plahitiff, Salnckai Thevar, Zemindar of 
Padamatlioop, in all tliese three suits sought to 
obtain a deci-ee declaring him to be entitled to 
four villasfes of his zemindarj in the possession 
of the detendauta. He alleged that he was 
only surviving son of a former proprietor of 
the zemiudurj, on whose death it had passed 
6rsfc to his brother and then to his brother's 
sou; that this sou had died without issue, 
and that he was the eldest surviving male 
member of th^ family. 

Defendants urged that the plaintiff, Salnckai 
Thevar, was not the heir of the last proprietor : 
that the Padamathoor estate was not an ancient 
zeiriindary, or palayapat; that the villages were 
partible and alienable, and that they were in 
possession of them by sale and mortgage from 
the former proprietor. 

The facts of the case snffici.ently appear 
from the subjoined judgments. 

O^Sidllvau and Bashyam lyefigar for appel- 
lants. 

The High Court delivered the three following 
Judgments: — lOth November 1875. 

These three appeals (Nos. 82, 83 and 84 of 
1875) are by the several defendants iu three 
suits brought in the Subordinate Court at 
Madura, by Salnckai Thevar for the recovery 
of certain villages said to constitute a pollium 
or polliapnt called Padamathoor in that district. 
Each set of defendants appeal from the decree 
pronounced iu their case by the Court below in 
the plaintiff's favor. The suits for the most 
part involve the same questions, the villages in 
each suit, and the titles advanced to them by 
the defendants being, however, distinct. The 
suits were heard together l?y the Lower Court, 
and the documentary and other evidence com- 
mon to all has throughout been treated as given 
in all the suits. 

We shall proceed to dispose of the first of the 
three appeals in which the appellants are the 
representativas and minor sons of Ponnusamy 
Thevar, deceased. The suit from which this 
appeal arises is iu the nature of an ejectment 
suit brought by Salnckai Tlievar to recover 
four villages called Puvandy, Padamathoor, 
Yenady, and Kannarirnppu, forming part of the 
palliaput of Padamathoor, which is described 
in the plaint as an ancient zeiniudary impartible 
and inheritable ** according to 'the custom of 
other similar zemindaries and the Hindoo law," 
and the title therfein set forth is that plaintiff 
being the son of Mnthuvaduganatha Thevar 
(who with his undivided brothers Muthusamy 
and Chinnasawmy were the sons of Oyya 
Thevar), and being the 
Exhibit LXXXYHI. only surviving grand- 
son of the lai}t named 



person, is entitled to succeed as the next heir 
to the late proprietor Dorai Pandien, who was 
the son of the said Muthusamy, and the grand- 
son of Oyya Thevar, 

Dorai Pandien died without issue on the 7th 
November 1861, and the present suit was not 
commenced until the month of October 1873. 

The written statements of the defendants 
deny that the estate was an ancient impartible 
estate; they deny also the plaintiff's title to 
succeed thereto as heir ; they state that the last 
holder was a divided member of a Hindoo 
family: also that he was competent to charge 
the estate, and to make alienations for pur[>oses 
not prohibited by Hindoo law : and they claim 
to bold each of the four villages uiider titles 
derived from such charges and alienations. 

Several issues were framed, which will bo 
hereafter noticed, though not in the order in 
which they were disposed of by the Court 
below. 

We shall consider firat that which relates to 
the character of the estate 'claimed as the 
palliaput of Padamathoor. The evidence on 
this portion of the case is dealt with by the 
Subordinate Judge in disposing of the 7th 
issue "whether the estate of Padamathoor is 
pai'tible or impartible." 

The two documents (Exhibits G. and IL), 
mentioned in the judgment wei-e admitted iu 
evidence in the Lower Court without objection, 
and neither in the grounds of appeal to this 
Court nor in argument here lias any objection 
been seriously urged against them. They are 
copies of original documents of which strictly 
some account should have been given, and suffi- 
cient reasons assigned for the non-prodnction of 
the oiiginals. The explanation offered and not 
dispnt'Od was that they were produced iu the 
litigation which fcwmerly took place between 
members of the plaintiff's famil}*, and have since 
been lost or mislaid. They furnish the earliest 
information we have of these villages. The 
first document is dated in 1746, and is addressed 
to Padamathoor Oyya Thevar on whom it con- 
fers the ten villages therein named (among 
which are the villages sued for) as included 
in the Padamathoor palliaput, belonging to 
** self" " paying the tax thereon at 3 fauams 
per kalam of seed land as had been fixed by the 
** Pe^-ia DuraV* (great lord, chief lord) before." 

Of the person making the grant we only 
know that he is sng- 
Exhibit XLVI. gested to be the same 

who is elsewhei-e de- 
scribed as the son of the Setupathi, who held 
both Sbevagunga and Bamnad, &o. 

The other document*, a Sunnud from the 
Nawab Wallajah, dated 1773, purports to con- 
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tioue and to coufirra in recognition of services bj 
liim rendered to the Sf^te, Veddyoor Zemindar 
Padaniathoor in the zeraindary of taluk of PAda- 
mathoor *' as it had always hitherto been held." 

Upon the occasion of the permanent settle- 
ment in 1803 of the zemindary of Shcvaganga 
(within the bounds of which the villages are 
situate) after the escheat and re-g^nt of the 
estate, Padamathoor Oyya Thevar, the then 
holder of Padamathoor (or his brother) was 
selected as the person with whom the settle- 
ment should be made, and among the settlement 
papers there is a tabular statement of the 
resources and collections of the Shevagnnga 
zemindary, importing that in the EAUoor Talnk 
within which the villages lie, a sum of 1,400 
8uUpon$ was payable as tribute by the Poliagars. 
This sum which is shown to be nearly eqnivalent 
to the sum of 600 Star Pagodas, which was 
payable by the holder of Padamathoor is thus 
treated as an asset of the zemindary. Disputes 
afterwards arose between the Istimirar Zemin- 
dar of Shevagnnga and his relations, regarding 
certain family matters, and also regarding the 
tenure of the villages (then only 8 villages in 
number) and tlie sum payable in respect thereof 
to the Zemindar. A suit was brought in 1823 
by the Zemindar against his three nephews, 
Mnthuvaduganatlia, Muthusamy, and Cfhinna- 
samy, to eject them for non-payment of the. 
arrears of an enhanced rent claimed by the 
Zemindar. From the written pleadings in the 
suit, it appears that the Zemindar so far from 
admitting that Padamathoor was a separate 
palliaput subordinate to the zemindary, and 
subject only to a quit-rent aa alleged by his 
opponents, distinctly averred that their interest 
in the villages was derived from himself subse- 
quent to his accession to the zemindary, and 
that in effect it differed little if at all from the 
ordinary, right of ryots of the zemindary. The 
suit was compromised in 1826, and in the 
compromise it is declared that ''the defend- 
ants who had not only insisted on their i-ight 
to the paliapat, but also advanced claims to the 
zemindary, are not entitled to the Shevagunga 
Samasthanum, and that 

Exhibit XLIX. they should pay in each 
year to the plaintiff* the 
circar kist of Parangi Pi^^odas 1,000, or 833 
Star Pagodas for the 8 villages referred to in 
the plaint, and which were continued to be 
enjoyed by the defendants ere this ;" and that 
the defendants should enjoy the said villages 
for ever. The document also provided for the 
payment of arrears of kist due to the Zemindar. 

The effect of this compromise apparently 
was that without recognition of the palliaput, 
and in terms hardly consistent with its exist- 
ence, the defendants were nevertheless con- 
tinued in their tenure of the villages though at 
a rent enhanced beyond that Used at the time 



of the settlement. The permanent character 
of tlie tenure was recognized by the Zemindar, 
notwithstanding that by arrangement with his 
nephews he now succeeded in obtaining from 
them as if from ryots an enhanced annual 
payment. 

No agreement between them conld be effec- 
tual to alter or enlarge the Zemindar's rights 
in contravention of the provisions of the Regu- 
lation of Settlement (Reg. XXV of 1802, Sec- 
tioire 4 — 12 ) Bearing in mind who the parties 
were to this arrangement, and what were the 
circumstances attending the compromises, it 
appears to us to deserve but little weight either 
as evidence of the real character of the estate, 
or as working a change in any of its incidents. 

On the death without male issue of the 
Zemindar of Shevagunga in 1829, his eldesi 
nephew Muthuvaduganatha succeeded to tiie 
zemindary, and relinquished Padamathoor to 
his brother Muthusamy, the second son of Oyya 
Thevar. The deed of relinquishment recites 
the death of the Zemindar, and appoints 
Muthusamy ** as our next younger brother,*' 
Zemindar of the palliaput of Padamathoor. 

It proceeds thus:— "Now that Parvatha- 
yurthanee Nachiar, one of the pattam wives oC 
our abovementioned junior paternal uncle in 
pregnant., we shall act as usual in the matter of 
the said palliaput in the event of her giving 
birtK to a son, but should she be delivered of & 
daughter, we and our offspring shall have no 
interest in the said palliaput, but you alone 
shall be the Zemindar and rule and enjoy tlte 
same, allowing at the same time, according to 
the former arrangement to the younger brother 

P. Bodhagurnsamy Thevar 
Exhibit XLIY. the villages assigned to him. 

Muthuvaduganatha and bis 
descendants continued in possession of the 
zemindary until they were ejected under the 
authority of the decree of the Privy Council 
in 18G3. His brother Mutusamy Thevar held 
the Padamathoor palliapu^ until his death in 
1835, when his son Durai Fandien succeeded 
and held possession until his death in 1861. 

Of the ten villages mentioned in the grant 
of 1746, eight only are named in the compro- 
mise of 1826, and of these villages it is admit- 
ted that one, the village of Chembur, having 
long ago been given to Vailai Nachiar, who 
was the sister of Muthuvaduganatha for main- 
tenance has never been resumed, but has con- 
tinued in the possession of her descendants or 
of those to whom it has been transferred by 
them. 

Of the two other villages, we have no aooonnt 
beyond this, that they are stated in the answer 
of the defendants in the suit of 1823 to huve 
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been given to the defendant's ancestral dayadles 
(consiiis.) 

No evidence w«9 nddnced in the Conrt below 
to throw fnrtber light on the character of the 
estate, or on the course of possession and enjoy- 
ment. The existence of the tennre in the mid- 
dle of the ]jist century is apparently recognized 
both by the superior lord and the ruling power; 
and in the settlement proceedings of 1802 the 
qnit-rent payahle to the Zemindar being aJone 
inclnded in the assets of the settlement, the 
pallinpnt is recognized though not expressly 
mentioned like some others (which are taluks 
in themselves) and is excluded therefrom. Al- 
though the litigation in 1823 between the 
Zennindflr of Shevagunga and his nephews re- 
specting Padsmathoor conducted as it was on 
both sides in a most hostile spirit, shows that 
the former then asserted rights inconsist.ent 
with, the existence of the palliaput, and the sub- 
aeqaent compromise contained no recognition 
of it, the conduct of the family afterwards, the 
mode in which the estate wss dealt wifh, and 
held from the succession of Mnthavadnganatha 
to the zemindary until Durai Fandien's death 
in 1861, show that the old character of the 
estate was recognized. In our opinion ifc may 
fairly be deduced from the evidence that this is 
an ancient hereditary estate, and further, that it 
has been transmitted according to a particular 
mode of descent, and that it is impartible. We 
bave directed evidence that it has been held 
ordinarily like a pallium by one person at 
a time, and there is also evidenqe of the 
impartible character of the property. Upon 
the question of impartibilitj, it is said that the 
mode in which Mnthuvadaganatha and his two 
brothers were sued first by the Zemindar in the 
suit bronght by him in 1823, and afterwards in 
183? by Ramanadan Cbetty and LakBcbmanan 
Chetty the mortgagees tend to disprove this. 
Considering the object of the litigation in each 
case all the brothers would, it might be expect- 
ed, be therein made defendants. And even 
were this not so, no inference of any weight 
can be drawn from the fact that Muthuvadu- 
ganatha was not regarded by the plaintififs or 
their advisers as the only necessary party to the 
suits. But it must be admitted that in the 
first suit the three brothers by their answer 
while insisting that the estate was a palliaput 
held by them in the same manner as their 
ancestors had enjoyed it, appear to assume that 
they themselves then had a joint and equal 
interest, a contention not consistent with their 
snbseqnent conduct when the eldest brother 

succeeded in 1829 to the 
Exhibit LXXXYI. Shevagunga zemindary. 

A partition suit brought 
by Cbinnasamy against Durai Pandien in 
1844, which was pending at the time of 
Chinnasamy's death, and another suit by his 
widow in support of an alleged adoption are 



also referred to. These suits were dismissed. 

Exhibit LXXXVII. notbi."g hiving been 
therein detei*mmea re- 
specting the partible character of the property, 
which was denied by the defendant, and which, 
until that time, had never been asserted by 
Chinnasamy, otherwise than in the answer to 
the Zemindar's sait 

The proceedings of the In am ^Commissioner, 
in the year 1864, are also relied on, which have 
resulted in separate settlements of several 
villages with those who were then their respec- 
tive holders, no claini to the settlement having 
been advanced on behalf of the ex-Zemiudar of 
Shevagunga, in whose name some villages of the 
palliaput were recorded bj the Collector. 

It is true as has already been noticed that 
we have little direct evidence of the mode in 
which the villages have been held and enjoyed, 
and it is certain that some of the villages 
having been assigned for maintenance to mem- 
bers of the family, have never been restored or 
i*ecovered by the holder of the palliaput for the 
time being, and are now found in the hands of 
strangers. There is nevertheless, we think, 
evidence of the &ct that the Padamathoor estate 
has been transmitted for several generations by 
a peculiar mode of descent, and its special and 
impartible character has been recognized by 
the family except on the occasion of the dispute 
between Muthuvaduga and his nephews in 1823, 
and has not since been questioned until the 
suit of Cbinnasamy in 1844. Neither the 
default of the holder or of the person entitled 
to the estate in respect of the non-resumption 
of particular villages assigned for maint,enance 
or otherwise, nor the Inam Commissioner's pro- 
ceedings, materially afiect the weight of the 
evidence. 

We conclude that Padamathoor is shown 
to be (apparently like other similar groups of 
villages in the Shevagunga zemindary) a 
palliaput impartible, and therefore held by one 
member of the family and descending on a 
single heir. 

The decision of the Court below on the 7th 
issne is to this effect : — 

The plaintiff claims the snccession through 
his father Muthuvaduganatha. The defendants 
deny his legitimacy, and the 1st issue in the 
case is whether the plaintiff is the son of 
Muthuvaduganatha, theson of the acknowledged 
Istimirar Zemindar of Shevagunga. Upon this 
issue, evidence was given by members of the 
Zemindar *8 family and by .others, both of the 
fact of a marriage celebrated with consider- 
able ceremony, and that the plaintiff both 
before and after the accession of his father to 
the Shevagunga zemindary had always been 
treated by the Zemindar himself and by 
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others in a manner not diflferent from hia 
other children. Tin's evidence fully satisfied 
the Subordinate Judge, and alf that we find 
nllegfed agniust the decision is that in the 
family pedigree given in the courue of litigation, 
which has from time to time occurred, the 
plaintifi^B name lias not found place, and that in 
an account of disbursements made to the 
relatives and servant-s of the Zemindur of 
Shevagunga from 1849 to 1854: by the guardian 
under the Court of Wards the amount allowed 
to Pacheathal, the mother of the plaintiff, is 
only ten rupees (Ra. '100 being allowed to 
Pichamanachiar, another widow), and that she 
is described as ^sor^iFujshfiifl anniasliree^r^ 
another woman=woman from another caste : 
the word used being the same us is used in 
referring to the admitted wife of the Zemindar. 
The parties were both of the Sudra caste, 
the husband being of one part of the caste and 
the wife of another part or a sub-caste. Her 
condition in life before her marriage was much 
below his. The circumstances abovementioned 
may probably thus be sufficiently accounted for. 
However this may be, they are insufficient to 
counter-balance the direct evidence in favour 
of the plaintiff's legitimacy. We tjoncur -with 
the Subordinate Judge's finding on this issue. 

The defendants not only denied the legitimaoy 
of the plaintiff, but also asserted that Darai 
Pandien, the last proprietor, having left a 
widow Vellai Nachiar who is still alive, the 
right of suit is with her, and not with the 
plaintiff. 

The Subordinate Judge regarding the suit 
not as raising any question between contending 
beird, but as a suit brought to recover from 
stittnger's family property unlawfully alienated 
by a member, held that the plaintiff might sue 
subject to any question between himself and 
others concerning the right to the inheritance. 
It appears to us that tlie right of Durai 
Pandien's widow, which was* the only right 
nrpjed in the Court below as prior to the plain- 
tiff's, cannot be maintained, for the estate of 
Durai Pandien was not a separate acquisition 
by him, following the course of succession 
prescribed for separato estate, but an ancestral 
estate of the character already mentioned, the 
right to which would rest on his death without 
issue in the next collateral male heir of the 
undivided family in preference to the widow. 

In the Court the defendants hare urged a 
new ground of objection to the plaintiff's com- 
petency to sue which is said to arise on the 
plaiutiff'sdeposition^ven inthe snit. It is urged 
here that *^ thei*e are preferential heirs to the 
estate who are descendants of an elder branch 
of the family." We find that the plaintiff in 
}iis cross-examination after mention of Muthu 
Ramalinga Shervai, the sou of the Istimirar 



Zemindar, whose legitimacy was qnestioned in 
the suit of 1823, says that his, the depouent'n, 
elder brother had two sons (by a kept mistress), 
and that there ai^e three grandsons of liis stilt 
living. The enquiry was not so far as is sbown 
fully pursued, nor was the Court asked to de- 
cide upon the matter ; and the issne alretdy 
noticed respecting the prior title of Durai Pan- 
dien's widow was alone tried and disposed of. 
A decision unfavorable to the defendants haTing 
been given, they now seek in appeal to bring 
forwaixi for the first time> an objection to Die 
plaintiff's right to sue which they declined t*) 
urge in the Court below. We think they cwiuot 
fairly be permitt^ in this stage of the case to 
defeat the suit by such an objection. If tkne 
are other and nearer heirs, their rights willff* 
main unaffected, and any decree to be nNr 
given may make reservation of such rigUi. 

The plaintiff for the purposes of the pn»i 
suit may be regarded as entitled to the snceK* 
sion, and it is unnecessary to consider tk 
arguments which were addressed to us and tk 
subject of the course of descent of this property 
on the assumption that there were in existeuce 
descendants of his elder brother. 

Issues were framed on the subject of the 
alleged relinquishment of Padamathoor by 
Muthuvaduganatha to his brother Mnthusaisy 
in 1829, and on the effect of that document 
(which was not in fact disputed) as in itself 
a bar to the suit, the Istimarar Zemindar baring 
left no male issue ; and also, in regard to the 
defence which was set up that the suit was 
barred by the Law of Limitation. 



The appellant's contention on this part of ibe 
case we understand t^ be that the instrument 
of relinquishment precludes all claims on the 
part of Muthuvaduganatha's descendants, that 
the family can no longer be regarded as they 
admittedly were originally as a joint and un- 
divided Hindoo family, and that under the terms 
of the Limitation Act XIV of 1850, the plaintifl's 
claim is barred, because Muthuvaduganatha and 
his descendants are not shown to have partici- 
pated in the income or profits of Padamathoor 
since the year 1829. Although the fact of tbe 
division of the family in or before the year 
1829 was alleged by the defendants in their 
written statement, no evidence of this was 
adduced, and it is only from the mode of enjoy- 
ment of the property and from the effect attri- 
buted to the instrument of relinquishment that 
this is inferred. We think it clear that (^^ 
family must still be regarded as a joint Hindoo 
family, and that Muthu vaduganatha*8 renuncia- 
tion of'his right in 1829, whatever it« operation 
on himself and his descendants in possession of 
the zemindary of Shevagunga, cannot operate 
further, and that upon the death of Dorai 
Pandien without issue, the right of succession 
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which then opened to the raemhers of this joint 
faroily was not affect^ed by snoh renunciarion. 
The words "we and our offspring shall have 
no interest in the said palliapnfc, but yon alone 
shall be the Zelmindar and rule and enjoy fche 
same," niiKt be construed with due regard to 
the person using them, and the occasion when 
they were used. They refer to the estate and 
rights of the new so-called Zemindar of Pada- 
niathoor and amount to a declaration that the 
palliaput shall be enjoyed by him exclusively, 
the Shevagunga Zemindar disclaiming any 
joint interest. They are not a release by the 
latter for himself and his heirs of all future 
rights of succession which might accrue to tliem 
as memliers of an undivided family. The posses- 
sion of Padamathoor by Mur.husami after this 
relinquishment cannot be regarded as a new 
and separate acquisition, and no question 
upon the Law of Limitation can arise between 
the different members of the joint family in 
respect of the property thus held by a single 
member. 

Upon a wrongful alienation of the property 
to a sryaiiger by the holder for the time being, 
and not before the question of limitation may 
ai-ise, and under the sixth issue the defendants 
fut-ther contended that the suit was in this view 
barred.' 

The Law of Limitation which governs this 
suit is Act IX of 187L According to the 
(ylauHe lio of the second Schedule of the Act, 
the lime of limitation for a suit like the present 
(which has not otherwise been specially pro- 
vided for) is twelve years from the time when 
the possession of the defendant or of some 
other person through whom he claims became 
adverse to the plaintiff. Several of the defend- 
ants in the three suits hold under mortgage 
titles, and as to these no question of limitation 
arises. In one instance only a title by pur- 
chase from Durai Pandien (of the village of 
Pnvandy) in December 1860 is relied on, and 
as this was more than twelve years before the 
suit it is neeeBsary to determine whether the 
possession of the purchaser Ponnnsamy Tbevar, 
through whom the appellants claim, became 
adverse to the plaintiff at that time. It must, 
wo think, be held that Ponnusaray Thevar*s 
posHession of the village under his purchase 
iVom Dunii Paudien first became adverse to 
those entitlod to -claim this village upon the 
death of Dumi Pandien in November 1861, 
and not before, and that computing from 
the date of his death (7t.li November 1861), 
this suit is brought within the appointed 
period. The vendor was in the condition of 
the family the owner of the property (subject 
it may be to claim for maintenance in others), 
and was entitled to dispose of it for his own 
purposes to the extent uf his lilb interest but 
not beyond. 



Upon the issue of limit^itions and the •con- 
nected issues our decision is in ooncurrenca 
with that of the Subordinate Judge. 

There remains for consideration the validity 
of the several defences set up under titles by 
mortgage and sale iu bar of the plaintiff's 
claim. 

This suit is, as has already been stated, in 
the nature of an ejectment suit brought' by the 
plaintiff as heir of the last pi-oprietor to recover 
the property from stitingers, and notwithstand- 
ing the delay in bringing the suit of which no 
clear explanation has been offered beyond the , 
suggestion of want of the necessary funds, the 
plaintiff is entitled to recover unless the defend- 
ants show that the several charges and aliena- 
tions made by the late proprietor Durai Pan- 
dien were duly made by him so as to bind the 
estate. 

As to the factum of each charge and aliena- 
tion, there is no dispute and the payments by 
the defendants have not been questioned by 
particular evidence. The contention on the 
plaintiff's part in the Court below was that the 
defendants failed to show that the estate was 
liable beyond the life of Durai Pandien, and 
the decision of the Subordinate Judge upon 
this was in the plaintiff's favor, the defendants 
having adduced no reliable evidence to support 
a charge against the estate. Former debts 
have been discharged, but there was no proof 
that such debts were themselves legal charges 
upon the estate, and it had been nhown that 
only a small fraction of Rupees 5,000 remained 
nndischarged of the debts of former proprietors 
at the date (1854) of one of the earliest of 
Durai Pandien's mortgages. 

Upon the authority of a recent decision of 
the Privy Council it was urged on behalf of the 
defendants that in the circumstances they should 
not be put to the proof of a legal necessity for 
the creation of the charges; but the Sub- 
ordinate Judge held, citing a decision of this 
Court, that the burden of proof that the debts 
wei-e contracted fairly, and for family purposes 
still lay upon the defendants, and that they 
were bound to discharge it. The judgment 
(12th May 1874) of the Lords of the Judicial 
Connnitt^c of the Privy Council on the appeals 
of Glrdharcn Lall v. Kanioo Lall and Madn 
Thahoor v. Kantoo Lall is the Privy Council 
decision referred to by the Subordinate Judge. 
It was contended for the appellants that accord- 
ing to this decision the Subordinate Judge was 
in error in requinng from theiri evidence iu 
support of their claim beyond tliat which they 
had given. Indeed, the appellants' arguments 
went the length of insisting as they had before 
done in their written statements that the late 
proprietor wfis by the Hindoo law fully com- 
petent to alienate and charge the estate as 
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he p1ea5«ed, and thafc his acts coald not he 
qaestioued hy the next heir, hat even if this 
were otherwise, they were relieved as the law 
now stood from the harthen of proving a 
Decessity for the several charges and aliena- 
tions. 

The appellant's contention is, we think, 
based on a misapprehension of Durai Pandieu's 
trne position and powers and of the decisions 
cited. 

At the time of the alienations, his ownership 
of Padarnathoor did not resemble the ownership 
of the two sons of Kanhyalull in the case cited 
in the property which had descended to them, 
and which they burdened with their debts, nor 
is the plaintiff here in the position of the plain- 
tiffs in that case who sned in their father's 
)ife-ttme, and probably, as is stated, at his 
instigation **to tarn out the bond fide par- 
chaser who gave valae for the estate." 

Durai Pandien was a member of an undivi- 
ded Hindoo family, subject to the law of the 
Mitakschara, and the estate held by him as 
representing the second branch of the familyi 
althoogh subject to the pecoliar incidents which 
have been mentioned, and possessed by him fi'ee 
from present coparcenary rights iu others was 
not entirely at hLs disposal for his own pur* 
poses. We think he should be regarded as 
possessing only the qualified powem of disposip 
tion of a member of a joint family with such 
farther powers, or it miiy be with saoh restric- 
tions as spring from the peculiar character of 
his ownership, and that these powers fall short 
of a right of absolute alieuatnou of the estate. 

If we are right in this it is to be seen 
whether, as the law st^inds, the appellants can 
justly object that they were subjected to the 
burthen of proving that tiie moneys advanced 
by them were advanced for necessary and pro- 
per purposes under circumstances which entitle 
them to claim a charge upon the estate. 

The rule as stated by the Privy Council in 
the case reported iu the 
Hunooman Persad 6th volume of Moore*s 
Paiiday v. Massoomat Indian A ppeals has not, 
Bahoor Munra Kwi" so far as we are awaie, 
icaree. been departed from, and 

is applicable here al- 
though the alienations are by a member of a 
joint tamily, not by a manager. 

'* Their lordships think that the question on 
whom does the onus of proof lie in such suits 
as the present is one not capable of a general 
and inflexible answer. The presnmption proper 
to be made will vary with circnmstancen, and 
must be regulated by and dependent on them.*' 

Of the dictum there quoted to the effect that 
if the factum of a deed of charge be established, 



and the fact of advance be proved, the pre- 
sumption of law is prima facie to support the 
charge, and the onus of disproving it rests ou 
the heir — it is observed that it *' must be read in 
connection with the facts of that case. li might 
he a very correct course to adopt wiUi refereuce 
to suits of that particular character, whicii was 
one where the sons of a living father were, with 
his suspected collusion, attempting, iu a suit 
against a creditor, to get rid of the charge ou 
an ancestral estate created by the father ou the 
ground of the alleged misconduct of the father 
iu extravagant waste of the estate.*' 

The latter judgment of the Privy Council 
was pronounced iu a suit of this particaiar 
character with the difference that the defeud- 
ants in the suits were boiid fide purchasers of 
property sold or attached, and about to bemki 
m execution of decrees in contested suia u 
which the creditors' claim had been estab&itai 
against their debts. 

Whether the appellants in this case can claim 
to be regarded as bond fide purchasers, or aro 
otherwise entitled to any relaxation of the rules 
of proof iu favor of their claims, will appear on 
a sUitement of the circumstances iu which these 
claims are founded. Whatever presumptiou 
may arise unfavorable to the respondeat iu 
consequence of the long delay in the iustitutiou 
of the suif, it cannot be said that the re>*poudeut 
(the plaintiff), is here seeking to get rid of 
charges on ancestral property at the iui^tance 
of or iu coUusiou with the person by whom thej 
were made. 

The appellants claim the four villages of 
Padarnathoor, Puvandy, Yenady, and Kannari- 
ruppu by distinct titles. 

Two of these villages (Puvandy and Yenadj) 
like the three villages of Arasanoor, Pappagudj, 
and Kanakkaugudy, claimed in the other suitei, 
were so far back as the yeai* 1827 cluirged wicki 
the sums amounting to Rupees 23,000 for par- 
poses connected with the family benefit, and 
from the Sudr Court's decision in AppoiJ Suits 
J and 4 of 1839^ it appears that a balance ou 
account of principal and interest of ;^8,b2u 
Rupees was then due which the plaintiffs were 
declared entitled to receive from the live villages 
mentioned. 

In 1854 a balance of Rupees 5,487 remained 
due under this decree, for which, together with 
other sums then alleged to be due under decree 
obtained iu subsequent suits, the two villages of 
Puvandy and Padumathoor were under a com- 
promise arrangement made in a suit mortgaged 
to the decree-holders for a period of ten years, 
the usufruct being given iu lieu of interest. 

In November 1860 Durai Pandien being in 
prison (it is recited in the deed evidencing the 
charge) for the amuuut of a decree then i-eoefitiy 
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obtained borro«eed from PonnusaTny Thevar a 
snra of 50,000 Rupees for this and other pur- 
poses (including 5,480 Rupees alleged to be 
paid on account of the sums borrowed by Durai 
Paiidien for his household expenses), and there- 
with it is stated discharged the amounts of 
this and other decrees (including the balance 
due tinder the decree of the Scdr Court) ; 
receiving from the mortgagees an assignment 
of the villapfe of Pnvandy according to the 
t^rniH of r.lie compromise of 18o4 under which 
it had been acquired. In the following month 
Ponnnsamy Thevar purchased tlie villa^re from 
Durai Pandien for the sum of 100,000 Rupees, 
of which 13,500 Rupees is in the deed stated to 
have been received in cash. The mortgagees 
had then been in possession of the two villages 
since 1854, and by the law in force were 
accountable for their receipts from the mort* 
gaged property. The appellants rely on this 
purchase, and^the payments made to Durai 
Pandien and his creditors. To the extent to 
which tlie original charge remained unsatisfied 
in 1860, when the advance by Ponnnsamy 
Thevar was made, he and his representatives 
would be entitled to support a claim against 
the estate. Of the old debt only Rupees 5,487 
remained doe in 1854, and the mortgagees 
having had on account of this and other claims 
the usufruct of both villages for six years, it may 
be assumed that no larger sum was due in 1860. 

Except as to this sum, we have no evidence to 
explain the expenditure beyond the alleged 
fact that it was in satisfaction of the decrees 
already referred to, and of other decrees vaguely 
rneutioned in the purchase deed. The first 
payment of 50,000 Rupees procured, it is said, 
Durai Pandien's discharge from prison, and a 
portion- of this (5,480 Rupees) with the sum of 
• 18,500 Rupees already mentioned are represent- 
ed to have been paid to Dnrai Pandien in cash 
or fur his household expenses. 

It is to the documents showing these transac- 
tions that the defendants refer in the 5th 
paragraph of their written statement, where they 
say that ** for a considerable time prior to such 
sale, the said village was in the possession of 
certain Clietties by virtne of mortgages, razi- 
namahs, and decrees for debts incurred by the 
said Mnthnvaduga Thevar and Muthusamy 
and the said Oyya Thevar. The encumbrances 
on the said village amounted to about 86,000 
Rupees, which sura was paid by Ponnnsamy 
Thevar to the creditors shortly before the sale 
of the village to Ponnnsamy Thevar." 

The defendants, without expressly rclyjng 
on the defence that there was a bond fide 
purchase for value without notice by Pon- 
Dusaray, sought to support the purchase by 
allegations not only that hese wore old pre- 
cedeut debts of ancestors not before question- 



ed, which were satisfied by the purchaser, but 
also as the recitals in the purchase deed and 
prior documents are apparently meant to show 
that the pressure on the estate or on the late 
proprietor at the time of the discharge of the 
debts was snch as to justify the payments made 
in good faith by Ponnasamy. 

The condition and character of the vendor at 
that time, and for many years before that time 
is beyond dispute, and is thus desciibed in one 
•of the appellant's Exhibits which was read : *' It 
is well known in the history of litigation in 
this district, that the late Zemindar of Pada<* 
mathoor was, as the phrase is, head over ears in 
debt, and Uiat he was in the habit of mort- 
gaging and hypothecating over and over again 
every scrap of L&nd he could lay claim to." Ac« 
cording to one of the plaintiflTs witnesses, '* ho 
would take 400 or 500 Rupees from the Cketties 
and grant them documents for large amounts." 
A witness for the defendants says, " I do not 
remember whether it was the custom of the 
Zemindar to receive 1,000 Rupees and grant 
documents for 10,000 Rupees or not. It 
is true he granted documents in that manner 
to some people." Without attaching undue 
weight to either of these two witnesses' evidence, 
we have here a concurrence of testimony on 
both sides to the reckless extravagance of Durai 
Pandien. 

A principal creditor in the transaction which 
immediately preceded the sale was Narrain 
Chetty, his ancestors (the plaintiffs in the snit 
brought in 1837) bad long had money- lending 
transactions with the family. These persons 
and Ponnnsamy Thevar were residents in the 
district. The name of Ponnnsamy Thevar is 
prominent in the family litigation, which for 
many years had taken place. Connected with 
the family, he was admittedly well acquainted 
with its.afifairs. He himself occupied for many 
years some place of trust or management in the 
Ramnad zemindary. It is not disputed that in 
the position of these parties the inference may 
justly be drawn that Ponnnsamy Thevar in his 
dealings with the late proprietor cannot, be 
regarded as a stranger without knowledge of 
his true position and of his antecedents and 
circumstances. By the mention of mortgages, 
razinamahs, and decrees in the written state- 
ment and tlie purchase deed and elsewhere, it 
is intended, we understand, to assert that the 
advances made were upon securities which had 
formed the subject of suits, and had been sub. 
stantiat^d in a Court of Justice. No doubt, in 
some instances thero had been, as in the suit 
brought in 1829 against Mnthnvaduga, Muthu- 
samyand Chinnasami,adjudications in contested 
snits, but the general chamcrer of the transac- 
tions l)etween Durai Pandien and his creditors, 
notwithstanding the intervention of decrees of 
Courts, waS; it is admitted on all sides, very 
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difterent from tlmfc which is suggested. Ordi- 
narily the 80-called decree was merely a mode 
of recording formally a previous compromise 
arrangement (aaaally also hypothecating pro- 
perty mentioned therein), the terms of which 
being embodied in an application made by the 
parties, were filed by leave of the Court. No 
formal order or decree was subsequently drawn 
up, but in accordance with an irregular practice 
which formerly prevailed in this and some other 
districts, process of exiecution was sometimes 
applied for and issued as if npon a formal* 
decree to enforce the rights of the parties to the 
compromise. 

Such being admittedly the general character 
of these razinaraab arrangements, it cannot, we 
conceive, be said that the advances alleged to 
have been made by Narrain Chetty and others, 
are in any way substantiated by such proceed- 
ings. 

The existence of old nnquestioned debts of 
Muthuvaduga and Muthusamy lias not been 
shown by trustworthy evidence, except in the 
single instance of the Sadr Court decree for the 
satisfaction of which both the Zemindar of 
Shevagunga and the owner of Padamathoor 
were liable ; and we find no reason to differ 
from the Subordinate Judge's conclusion that 
of the anoest)*al debts, and particularly of this 
decree, only a small portion (5,480 Rupees) re- 
mained undischarged in 1S54 at tj^e dat-e of the 
usufructuary mortgage. There is certainly 
Rome oral evidence showing ancestral debts, but 
it is of a description which without further 
corroboration than it has received, we could not 
safely receive to charge the estate. 

Durai Pandlen succeeded to the property on 
his father's death in 1835, more than 10 years 
l>efore tlie date of the first of the razinamah 
decrees mentioned in the deed of sale, and it 
cannot be assumed that the sums mentioned in 
these documents were snms advanced to his 
ancestors. If, like the sum of 18,500 Rupees 
mentioned in the purchase deed and other like 
sums they were in truth advanced to him or on 
his behalf, such advances cannot without further 
proof in this case sustain a charge on the pro- 
)>erty. In respect only of the sum of 5,480 Rupees 
due tinder the Sudr Court's decree has any ground 
been Fhown, and as to this, even admitting that 
on adjustment of the mortgage accounts (on 
the lowest estimate of the annual proceeds of 
this village) anything remained due, the amount 
would not bo such as to justify a sale of the 
property. If the advances were not otherwise 
binding on the estate, the additional facts 
alleged in the purchase deed, and the previous 
document of Durai Pandieu's release from jail, 
and of his protection from arrest by means of 
the moneys paid by Ponnusamy Thevar, conld be 
of uo avail to the laiier^ who was, we are satiis- 



fied, well aware of Durai Pandien's previous 
career of exti^avagant waste. 

The estate which he inherited was, as ia 
appai'^ntfrom this litigation, one of considerable 
value, and we cannot presume in the appellttnt/s 
favor in the absence of trustworthy evidence, 
that the incon\e fell short in amount of what wjui 
i^easonably suflBcient for the maintenance of the 
surviving members of this branch of the family. 

If the late propnet^r p'>Rse8sed by Hindu Law 
only a limited and qualified power of disposi- 
tion, his act« of wast« resulting in the alienation 
of the whole estate cannot l>e rejrarded as valid 
charges and alieuations on such proof aa has 
been here given. The devices of razinamah 
decrees and of process of execntion issned 
thereon agfiinst his property and person cao 
give no support to loan transactions otberww 
not established as valid charges on the esbife. 
To hold otherwise would be apparently topUn 
ancestral propei*ty completely at the dispo5%al o\ 
any prodigal owner of the character of Dnni 
Pandten. 

The village of Padamathoor is said to have 
been mortgaged* by Dnrai Paudien " to Uday- 
appa Chetty and certain other Chetties," fmm 
whom Ponnusamy Thevar took nn assignment. 
Udayappa Chetty having in respect of the 
amount due by Durai Pandien on a lx>nd for 
7,475 Rupees obtained a decree and being him- 
self the assignee of other "razinamah decrees* 
against Durai Pandien charjjinfir tins village, 
transferred his interest to Poannsamy TlieYar iii 
the year 1868. 

Dada Miya, the eighth defendant in this suit 
(the assignee of another creditor), having a 
similar charge, sued Durai Pandien's willow as 
his representative, and in exncntion of tlie de- . 
cree obtained in the snit, sold and himself be- 
came the purchaser of the equity of redemp- 
tion (as it is stated in the written statement) 
in the village which he has since assigned to 
the appellants to secure a sum of Rupees 4,825. 

We have, respecting this village, no evidence 
beyond the fact tliat the appellants are shown 
to stand in the place of Udayappa Chetty and 
others who had in foimier years advanced 
moneys to Durai Pandien, and (in one instance) 
to his wife; and who had obtained securities 
of the description already mentioned. Further, 
the appellant* or Dada Miya have acquired 
whatever interest may have passed upon the 
sale in execution of the decree obtained against 
Durai Pandien's widow. Upon this evidence, 
we cannot hold that the debt is a charge upoa 
the village as against the present plaintiff. 

The village of Yenadi is in <he written state^ 
men t said to have been mortgaged at different 
times to Man era lash wara Nachiar and othen^. 
lu January 185G 1-lGth of the villago which 
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under a razinamah decree had been mortgaged 
to the plaintiff in a suit (No. 11 of 1853) 
brought against Darai Pacdien for a snm of 
Rupees 1,G88, was transferred to Mangalaah- 
ivam Nacihiar, wife of one Pnia Thevar, resid- 
ing at Raranad. In Augnsfc 1667 Ponnusamy 
Tlievar, on payment of a decree of 4,800 Rupees, 
received quarter of the village fmra Mufchu 
Chetty, who ia described as having obtained a 
trnnsfer of Manga lash wara Nachiar's mortgage 
interest. Previously ia 1859, Ponnusamy The- 
var had obtnined from other persona a transfer 
of their interest in a mortgage for a term of 
ten years of one half of this village on pay- 
ment of 13,743 Rupees. The purchase by him 
of the equity of redemption in this viUage was 
in liiarch 1866, when in execution of a decree 
obtained by creditors Hgainftt Durai Pandieii 
(Suit No. 1 of 1850 in tho Civil Court of Ma- 
dura) in his life-time [his widow alone being 
then de-'cribed Jis his rupresontative] hie rights 
and interests in the village were offered for 
sale, and Pouuusaiay Thevar became tho pur- 
chaser. 

Admitting the fact that Ponnusamy Thevar 
paid former debts and took assignments of the 
BCfMirities, this alone is not sufficient to enable 
him to claim a charge ou the village against 
the plaintiff. 

As to the purchase of the equity of redemp- 
tion, it is not shown that the decree in the 
Suit No. I of 1859 differed in any respect from 
the razinamah decrees obtained by other cre- 
ditors, nor is it explained ho\y proceedings in 
execution having been against Dui*ai Pandien's 
widow alone as his representative, the property 
now in question could be affected. Even as- 
suming the decree to have been one whereby 
the claim of the creditors was substantiHtod, 
tho proceedings in execution could n6t be effec- 
tual to pass to the purchaser any right or iuter^ 
est iu tlie village. 

The village of Kannarirnppu, the equity of 
redemption of which is said to have been pur- 
chased in 1806, is stated like Yauudi to have 
been mortgaged at different times to persons 
whose mortgages were afterwards redeemed. 
The evidence in respect to this village does not 
carry the case in support of the charge further 
than iu the case of Yanadi. 

We are of opinion that the appellants have 
failed as to the four villages to show that they 
are entitled as purchasers or mortgagees to with- 
iioM from the rcspf)iident the ancestral estate 
which lie has inherited. 

We shall affirm the judgment of the Subor- 
dinate Judge, and dismiss the appeal with costs. 

R, A. 83 0/1857. 
Rajuasamy Chetty and three others are the 



appellants. The suit was brought then for tho 
recovery of Arasanoor arid Pappagndy, two 
villages of the palliapntt of Padamathoor, and 
was in all other respects like tho suit brought 
by the plaintiff against Ponnusamy Thevar'a 
representatives. The appellants claimed to be 
mortgagees of these villages, and purchasers of 
the equity of redemption. 

These villages, with three others, were in 1827 
mortgaged to or charged in favor of the father 
of Ramanadan Chetty and Latohmanan Chetty, 
and by a decree of the Sudr Court made in 
1839 this charge was established, and the 
amount due in respect of it was ascertained to 
be 38,820 Rupees, la 1854 this amount hav« 
ing been, in great part, satisfied, NaiTain Chetty 
representing the persons above named, obtained 
a fresh security for the sum of 5,187 Rupees, 
the balance then remaining due, and for other 
moneys alleged to be then due from Durat 
Pandien. Tho villages of Puvandy and Pada- 
mathoor were mortgaged to him for ten years 
to secure the sum of 48,874 Rupees, being the 
amouut then ascertained to be due to him. 

The two villages now in question were about 
the same time mortgaged for ten yeais to 
Arunachella Chetty, 'the appellant's father, to 
secure a sum of Rupees 17,692, said to be due 
under a decree in a suit (Original Suit No. 1 
of 1852) on the file of Udalut Court of Ma- 
dura, and another decree of the Subordinate 
Court. Having obtained a transfer of the 
decrees, an arrangement by way of compromise 
was made to the above effect and filed iu Court. 
It was thereby stipulated that Arunachella 
Chetty should receive the usufruct in lieu of 
interest for the term of mortgage, and that on 
non-payment of the principal sum, the amount 
should bo recovered ** through piocess of tho 
Court" from the two villages and the defend- 
ant's other property. According to the written 
statement, these villages were under the two 
razinamahs filed in tho Civil Court on the 3rd 
February 1860, " mortgaged to first defendant's 
father by the said Oyya Thevar alias Gouri 
Vallabha Thfevar for Rupees 128,133-13-8. 
Shortly before the date mentionod, an armnge- 
ment similar to that already noticed was made 
and filed in Court, which, after referring to tho 
compromise of 1854 and to seveml raziiiamahs 
iu suits brought in the three previous years, 
and ascertaining an amount of 106,928 Rupees 
to be due for principal and interest, provided 
for an extension of the mortgage terms for 
three years. In the event (it wjis stipulated) 
of any obstruction at any time hencefor- 
ward as to tho enjoyment of the two villages 
under mortgage,*' Arunachella Chetty was 
declared entitled to recover " by means 6f a pre- 
cept of the Court the principal and interest on 
tho responsibility of the villages and of the de- 
fendant's other property.** 
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Aboat tbe same time, another like arrange- 
ment was made and £led relating to a sum of 
21,205 Rapees. 

Under these arrangements, Arunaehella Chetty 
was entitled, snbject to an adjustment of ac- 
counts under Regulation XXXIV of 1802, 
Section 9, to hold the villaeje during the mort- 
gage, and under a practice then prevailing; 
process of execution would have been issued on 
his application against the villages and against 
the debtor's other property. 

The appellants also claim to be purchasers 
(in the name of Raroiengar the 4th appellant) 
of the villages at a sale in execution of a decree 
obtained in 1866 by one Meenakshi Ammal 
against Vellai Naobiar alias Kanaka Nachiar, 
the widow of Durai Pandien. 

The plaintiff in that suit had obtained in 
1859 a decree by consent or after compromise 
against Durai Pandien for a balance of 870 
Rupees due on account of a bond given for 
1,559 Rupees. The terms of the compromise 
provided for a payment of this sum in two 
jnonthsi and on failure, for the levy of the 
amount by Court precept from all the resoai*ce8 
of the defendant's zemindary. Five years after 
her husband's death, a suit was brought against 
Vellai Nachiar for 2,358 Rupees said to be due 
under this compromise, and the defendant not 
appearing, the Court gave a decree for the 
amount. In the judgment, though not in the 
decree, the defendant is described as the legal 
representative of Durai Pandien. In execution 
of this decree, the right, title and interest of 
Vellai Naohiar (the widow of the deceased 
Zemindar Durai Pandien) in the village was 
Bold to the appellants. 

As upon Durai Pandien's death his widow 
beyond her right to maintenance derived no 
interest in the property, and in regard to it 
was not her husband's representative, it cannot, 
wo conceive, be held that by this sale any further 
right passed to tbe appellants. Whatever 
claim they may now have, must rest upon the 
mortgage title advanced by them. In support 
of this, we have at the most evidence of sums 
advanced to the late proprietor, and secured in 
the manner wo have stated. So fur as the ad- 
vances made by Arunachclla Chetty or his 
father can be traced, they may bo x*egarded as 
adrancea made to Dorai Pandien. The profit:) 



of the Villages were adequate to the discharge 
of encumbrances of an earlier date. Durai 
Pandien was not ^authorized to sell the estate, 
or to raise money, or incur debts for his own 
extravagant purposes and without limit. Not- 
withstanding the long delay on the plaintiff's 
part, he is entitled to i*equii*e from the defend- 
ants further evidence than they have given in 
support of their charge, and in the absence of 
such evidence we hold that the Court below 
has rightly decided that the plaintiff was 
entitled to a decree. 

This appeal will be dismissed with costs. 

JR. ^.84 0/1875. 

Kosalaram Pillay and Vasudeva Pillay, nho 
are the appellants in Regular Appeal No. 84 d 
1875, purchased the village of Kanakkangndi, 
one of the villages of the palliaput of Padauia- 
thoor, from one Fischer, on 7th September 18G4. 

In their written statement, they merely men- 
tion the fact of purchase. They have not 
either in allegation or in evidence put forward 
anything in the nature of a defence to the effect 
that they are hoiid fide purchasers without 
notice for a valuable consideration, although 
the fact that Fischer received from them tbe 
purchas^money mentioned is not disputed. 

The appellants must, we think, be regarded 
as occupying the place of Fischer, and it is 
necessary to ascertain what bis position was 
before the sale by him. 

His title commenced in 1854, when three 
compromise arrangements of the kind already 
described were filed in Court on behalf of him- 
self and the late proprietor of Padauatboor^ 
purporting to chai-ge for Fischer's security 
different portions of the village. These all 
bore date the 17th day of October 1854, and 
were respectively made to secure payment of the 
sum of Rupees 700,06,750, and 3,250, the two 
latter sums being due to Fischer for money lent. 

Under these raziuamah decrees FiBcher enter- 
ed into posscbsion, which he was entitled to do 
by the terms of the arrangements according to 
which a power of sale (by Court pi*ocess) was 
given to him on non-payment of the money 
after four years. On the espiratiou of tius 
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time, Fischer caused the village to be sold in 
ezecation of the decrees. 

The debt for 7,000 Rupees to which the first 
of these deoirees relate arose thus — 

Fischer obtained by porchase and transfer 
from the plaintiff in an old suit (which had 
been decided by the Sadr Conrt ultimately, the 
appeal being then numbered 23 of 1844) a 
decree for a sum of 3,910 Rupees, which, with 
interest, is computed at the time of the com- 
promise to amount to 7,000 Rupees. This suit 
was brought against Vijajalakshmi Nachiar, the 
mother of the late proprietof of Padamathoor, 
who had, accordiug to the recital in the com- 
promise of 1854j, undertaken to pay the " trans- 
fer plaintiff" Fischer the sum of 7,000 Rupees 
trhcn ascertained to be due. 

In r^ard to this decree, Fischer, as the trans- 
ferree, must be considered as in effect the holder 
of the decree in the same sense and with the 
same right as the original plaintiff, except in so 
far as the arrangement of 1854 may have 
6ti*engthened his claim. 

Upon these three decrees process of exe- 
cution having issued on the application of 
Fiacher in Januai^ 1859, the right, title, and 
interest of Durai Pandien in the property was 
attached and sold, Fischer himself becom- 
ing the purchaser. It is upon the title thus 
obtained by Fischer that the appellants rely. 
No evidence was adduced by then^ to show 
under what circumstances Fischer's advances 
were made. The facts that the advances were 
made, and that they were secured by the rnzi- 
nama decrees are alone relied on, and they are 
insufficient to support the charge. The debt 
undertaken by Durai Pandien in respect of the 
decree obtained against his mother could not 
. by such' undertaking become a charge upon the 
•village. The subsequent purchase by Fischer 
himself in execution of his own decrees, we 
conceive in no way varied or strengthened the 
claim of Fischer against the property. 

No debt or claim affecting the property 
having been shown, the plaintiff was rightly 
held to be entitled to a decree. We shall 
affirm the judgment, and dismiss this appeal 
with costs. 



OFFICIAL PAPER. 



CoLAiB Lake Irrigation. 

Proceedings of tlie Madras Qovemment, Bevenue 

Vepartmenty 17 th January 1876. 
Read the following Proceedings of the Board 

of Revenue, dated 2nd November 1875, No. 

3,023 :— 

Read the following letter from H. NEWMAN, 
Esq., Actincj Collector of the Kistna District, 
to H. E. STOKES, Esq., Acting Secretary 
to the Board of Revenue, dated Masulipatam, 
28th September 1875, No. 1,258. 
I HAVE the honor to reply to Board's Pro- 
ceedings No. 3,2G0, dated 12th November 1874. 

2. I am of opinion that the proposal in 
Colonel Mullins's memoraudnm to lower the 
level of the Golair Lake as much as possible is 
the best that can be made in regard to it. 

3. The dalwa cultivation is not* very exten- 

sive, and, except since 
* The average reve- the breach in the 
nne derived from dalwa bund was filled in, as 
crop from Fasly 1275 Colonel Mnllins 
to Fnsly 1284, was sajs with some diffi- 
Rs. 7,266. culty, there had bean 

no return from it 
since Fnsly 1277, when the breach was cut by 
Mr, Thomhill, then Collector. 

4. It was replaced by Mr. Leman merely as 
a temporary measure, and to assist the ryots 
who had suffered much in that year by the 
overflow of the lake and the Budamair. 

5. Colonel Mnllins is quite correct in saying 
dalwa is not a crop to be encouraged, as it ia 
only a second crop ; in fact, it is only cultivated 
because the circumstances of the locality pre- 
clude any other cultivation. The land so culti- 
vated is submerged when the lake is full. If 
the lake does not fill, no dalwa cultivation and. 
no ordinary wet cultivation can be made, for 
the ryot cannot afford the cost of raising the 
water sufficiently. If the lake fills the waters 
do not subside sufficiently for cultivation till 
November or December, and then it is too late 
for any but this three months' dalwa wet culti- 
vation. If it be drained so that the level of 
the lake- water is seldom above sea high water- 
level, then a large tract of land will be made 
capable of cultivation, and will, I have no doubt, 
be t^ken for dry crops until the channels 
designed to irrigate the adjacent lands are 
complete. 

6. The method of dealing with the lake has 
been advocated by many Engineering and 
Revenue Officers^ whose opinions have been 
recorded. 

7. As the Board observe, there is much 
chulum land iu the Pavaracota Zemiudary, for 
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wliich im'gaiion will never be taken, and the 
extent of land which is fit for no other than wet 
caltivatiou has been roughly estimated at 3,000 
Acres. 

8. To the question whether the wet assess- 
ment prevents the occasional caltivatiou of diy 
crops in the Divi Pargana, I have to reply in 
the negative, for the present rule is that when 
water fails the ryo^s who utilize their wet 
lands for dry cultivation are to be charged dry 
assessment only. 

9. The chief reasons why the ryots do not 
avail themselves of this privilege are that the 
^et fields are of a stiff soil, difficult to plough 
unless the laud is soaked with water, and being 
smHll it is not convenient to run the long furrow 
enitabl^ for dry crops, and the ryots have a 
notion that wet fields used for dry crops will 
not give a good outturn wet to the cultivation 
of the succeeding year, and that such soil is not 
fittfor, and will not produce, a good dry crop 
when the endeavor is made, and that it has not 
ever been customary here to raise a dry crop in 
wot lauds. 

10. There is another probable reason, which 
is that they cannot comiuence the dry cultiva- 
tion till all chance of the tanks filling is over, 
i, e.j till afier September or October; for if 
water came to the tank after all they would be 
charged water-tax in addition to the land 
assessment, and therefore there is only time for 
one late dry crop, and, as they are charged the 
full dry rate and are afraid of the crop not 
turning out well, they prefer to make sure of 
their claim to remission, and avoid the chance 
of loss by a crop that may not pay the assess- 
ment. 

11. I think it might perhaps be worthwhile 
to lower the charge, and ask only two- thirds 
the dry rate. This might induce ryots to 
attempt to cultivate the ayacut with dry crops 
and for fodder in the event of a failure in the 
Bupply of water. 

12. It would be a very good thing to 
enooarage, and, as the present usual practice of 
leaving the whole ayacut waste had doubtless 
its origin in the charge of wet rates which was 
formerly made, and which rendered the cultiva- 
tion of fodder impossible, it may be that as 
soon as it might come .to be generally known 
that two*thirds of the dry rate only was charged 
in the event of there being no irrigation the 
old custom of leaving the fields waste might 
come to be abandoned. 

This letter contains the replies of the Acting 
Collector of the Kistna District to the points 
referred to him for report in Board's Proceed- 
ings, dated 12th November 1874, No. 3,260. 

2. l^f.— As to the treatment of the Culair 
liake— 



{Paragraphs 36 to 40 of Colonel Mnllins's 
memorandum of 7th 

Proceedings of Gov- May 1874 are devot- 
ernment, dated 29th ed to the cousidera« 
September 1874, No. tion of this subject, 
2,732, Public Works and he points out that 
Department. it is desirable that it 

Board's Proceedings, should be determined 
No.* 4,081, dated 2nd in what way this 
July 1864. great basin should be 

treated. This ques- 
tion was fully discussed in 1864 and in subse- 
quent years. There has been a very general 
consensus of opiniot;i that the first requisite in 
dealing with this great sheet of water is to 
reduce the level of the water to the lowest 
possible point. 

3. Colonel Mullins is clearly of the same 
opinion, and the Acting Collector fully supports 
it. The only argument against it is tbU a 

certain precarionsW^ 
• Called Dalwa. weather cultivatioa* 

will be lost thereby. 

4. The Acting Collector shows that th« 
average revenue from this is only 7,000 Rupees, 
and it is so uncertain and spasmodic in its 
nature, that no one will be seriously injured by 
its losH. The lands are not held on putta, and 
no compensation will be due to any oue if it is 
abandoned. 

5. The advantages to be gained by draining 
the lake are that a large area of' land now 
submerged will be made available for calttTation 
or for pasture, and that the drainage of tha 
surrounding lands will be greatly improved. 

6. It is probable that there will not be suffi- 
eient water available from the Godaveiy and 
Kistna channels for some years to provide irri- 
gation for. all the land laid bare, but it is ex- 
pected that much of it will grow dry crops ; at 
all events, the best mode of disposhig of it can 
be best determined when it is drained. Colonel 
MuUins proposes two alternative plans for drain- 
in«; — the one is to enlarge the opening and 
allow the water to run freely to the sea through 
the Upputer, in doing whiph it must be remem- 
bered that a road will be given for the flow of 
the tide into the lake, the bed of which is below 
high water-level. 

7. The other plan is to extend the existing , 
calingnlah to a length of about 1,000 feet, and 
to provide it with self-acting sluices 4| or 5 
feet below the crown : by this means Colonel 
Mullius points out that the depth of water 
would be considerably lowered even during the 
rains, and that after the freshes had subsided it 
would have tho eifect of keeping the water 
at eighteen inches or two feet lower than if the 
tide were allowed to flow into it. 

8. The Board very strotigly reoommend that 
the latter altcruative be adopted : it will bjr 
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bai-e far more land for eventual cultivation, and, 
what is of mach greater importance, it will 
have a far greater iuflaence on the drainage of 
tbe surrounding tracts which are now often 
hopelessly Hooded. 

9. 2nd, — As to irrigation of lands under the 
bank channel in Zemindaries — 

In treating of tlie extension of the canal 
along the eastern bank of the Kistua, Colonel 
Mullins points out that its eventual object will 
be to supply irrigation to the island of Divi, 
but that in its course it will pass chiefly through 
Zemindary lands, and that the demand for 
water in them is so limited, that it will not be 
worth \Vhile to make provision for their iiTiga- 
tiou. 

10. A great deal of the land traversed by 
the canal is so valuable for the growth of cho- 
lura and other dry crops, that irrigation will 
probably never be demanded for it, but much 
land is suitable for irrigation, and the Acting 
Collector says that about 8,000 Acres are re- 
ported as unfit for anything but wet cultiva- 
tion. The Board have no doubt that eventually 
water will be taken for all lands suited for irri- 
gation, but it may be some years before the 
demand arises. They are of opinion that pro- 
viijion should be made accordingly in planning 
tbe main channel, but that no subsidiary works 
should be undertaken till they are actually 
called for. 

Zrd. — As to the cultivation of dry crops in 
wee lands in Divi — 

Colonel Mullins having observed that all the 
wet lands iu Divi on the occasion of his visit 
were left waste owing to a fail ore in tbe supply 
of water to their tanks, inquired if there was 
anything iu the rales of assessment which de- 
terred ryots from so 
Proceedings, dat«d cultivating them. 
12th November 187 Jf, The Board p(jinted 
No. 3,260. out that under Stand- 

ing Order No. 17 of 
1873 ryots are only charged dry rates when 
cultivating dry crops in wet land, so that there 
was nothing in the rules to prevent them from 
doing so. The Acting 
Paragraphs 9, 10, and Collector now adds 
11. . that the wet fields are 

not generally suitable 
for any culture ; that the preparation for wet 
crops unfits them for dry grains and vice.versd^ 
and moreover, that it has never been customary 
to raise dry crops in wet land : he also says 
that ryots wait till the last in hopes of getting 
water for wet crops, and that then it is too lato 
to fully utilize the land for dry culture, and he 
fuggests that some good might be done by 
allowing a still lower rate of aHscssment for 
lands cultivated with dry crops. The Boai'd do 



not consider that any good would be gained by 
a further reduction of assessment; if people 
were otherwise disposed to grow dry crop?, they 
will not be deterred by the highest dry rat^ 
There is much force iu the reason given by the 
Acting Collector in paragraphs 9 and 10, and 
the Board would leave the ryots to do as 
they please iu the matter. Mr. Newman bai 
omitted to mention that they always cultivate 
dry crops in the beds of their tanks, which are 
very extensive, after the water has been drawn 
off, and that the fertility of the lands being 
great they invariably secure good returns. 

(A true Copy and Extract.) 

(Signed) H.E.STOKES, 

Aci'vag Secretary. 

Order thereon, 17th January 187G, No. 71. 

Communicat.ed to the Public Works Depart- 
ment in continnation of Proceedings, dated 30th 
November 1874, No. 1,401. 

2. The Grovernment accept the conclusions 
and recommendacious of the Board, L e, — 

(1) That the Colair Lake should be drained 
to the lowest possible level by the second of 
the two alternative means suggested by the 
Chief Engineer for Irrigation, viz., the exten- 
sion of tbe existing calingulah ; 

(2) That in planning the main ohaTinel 
under the bank canal project. Eastern Delta, 
provision should be made for the. irrigation af 
about 3,000 acres in its o<»urse through Zemin- 
dary tracts; no' subsidiary works, however, 
being undertaken until they are actually called 
for; and 

(3) That nothing is needed on the part of 
the Rreveuue Department to encourage the 
ryots to cultivate dry crops in the Divi Parganah 
when the supply of water to their tanks fails. 

3. On the first question, it has been shown 
conclusively, that the loss of an average annual 
revenue of Rs. 7,000 now obtained from tbo 
precarious dalwa or hot weather cultivation ou 
the margins and islands of the lake, will be 
abundantly compensated by a large area now 
submerged becoming available for cultivation 
or for pasture. It may be some yeara before 
all the laud laid bare is placed within the reach 
of the Oodavery and K is tna channels^ but dry 
crops, which will be grown in the mean time, 
will go far to make up for the present loss, and 
there will, above all, be the great advantage of 
ensuring free and unobstructed drainage for 
large aud valuable delta tracts. 

4. Ou the second question, it is to be 
observed that the chief object of the bauk 
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CAnal is, as poinfed ont by Lien fen Ant-Colonel 
Mnllins, to benefit tbe island of Divi, in wbicb 
it is expected that some 45,000 acres will be 
irngfif^. Under ihe present uncertainty, 
therefore, as to what extent irrigation will be 
songht for the intervening Zemindarj lands, 
the Board's suggestion seems to be tbe only 
eligible one. 

5. On th^ third question referred for con- 
sideration in the Ilevenae Department as point- 
ed out by the Board, the ryots are free to culti- 
vate dry crops, paying only dry assessment. 
The fact is, the feasibility of a temporary change 
fcom wet to dry cultivation depends upon con- 
ditions irrespective of the Government demand. 

(True Extract.) 
(Signed) W. HUDLESTON, 

Chief Secretary, 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



THE BEST METHOD OP LAYING OUT 
AND WORKING SALT-PANS.* 

1 HAVB the honor to inform you that, in ac- 
cordance with Board's Proceedings, dated 17th 
October 1874, No. 3,021, alter selecting sites 
for salt manufacture in Malabar and Canara, 
1 proceeded to Eunore to lay out model salt- 
pans on a small scale for the information and 
guidaBce of the West Coast Suit Deputy Col- 
Jectors. To enable these officers to contrast 
the Pl'ench and improved native systems, I pre- 
pared a small modified native ullum on a plot 
of land close to where Mr. Cammiade was ar- 
ranging his salt works on the French model 
under my instructions. 

2. These two works were begun too late in 
the season — in April and May — to furnish satis- 
factory economic results, but they afforded 
reliable indications of a most encouraging kind, 
and many additions to our practical knowledge 
of salt manufacture were made during their 
construction and use. The special object which 
the Board had in view was also attained. The 
Salt Deputy Collectors, of the West Coast, 
though coming after the close of the season, 
saw how salt is made on a large scale in Europe^ 
and how in the native and improved native 
nllnms. 

3. It is my intention to embody in this 
report the practical information resulting from 
this and previous years* work, especially with 

* Report addressed to the Sub- Secretary, Board of 
Revenue, Madras, by Surgeon J. J. L. Rattoti, mj>., 
dated loth ^'ovember 1875. 



a view to assist the Deputy Collectors or others 
who may lay out and work the extensive and 
important ssJt-pans which are to be opened for 
the supply of Malabar and Canara, or which 
may be opened, elsewhere, hereafter. 

4. In setting out salt-pans, having nsrer- 
tained that the soil is good, that it is cflpable of 
being thoroughly drained in wet weather, and 
that a permanent source of brine at least 
2° Beanme in density is at hand, the first thing 
to do is to cast about for a brine reservoir,, if 
one can be had. It often happens that an arm 
of an eaiuary, an inlet or a silted basin, can be 
banked off and isolated so as to form a reser. 
voir of strong brine. It will make an enormons 
difference in the produce of the salt-pans if this 
can be done early in the season. This ye»r 
Mr. Cammiade succeeded, by enclosing a no// 
branch of the Ennore estuary at a trifling ms^ 
in raising his brine supply from 2° to C^ Beun^ 
in the course of three months. Brine ai ^ 
Beaume contains three times as much salt as«l 
2° Beaum^, and three times the amount can be 
manufactured from it in an equal time. . 

5. The next step is to protect the sife from 
inundation by surrounding it with a sufficient 
embankment. It is impossible to state here 
exactly what amount of embankment will meet 
the various requirements of different localities. 
The object is to protect the works from the 
highest floods which may threaten thera. In 
the south of France the scdins I visited were 
protected beyond the level of the highest flood 
there recorded, and I would strongly recom- 
mend this precaution of a scientific and pmo- 
tical people for general adoption. The earth 
used in the formation of the embankment is 
nsaally taken in suoh a way as to excavate a 
canal surrounding the works, and this eanal, 
which is very generally used for storincr brines 
is cut within the embankment, or rather the 
earth for the embankment is thrown np on its 
outer edge. It is most important to press for- 
ward this work, having regard to the short 
duration of the mannfactnring season. It will 
be most rapidly oom|^eted if given ont in short 
sections to different contractors, the contract 
specifying the date of completion. These works 
should always be carried out iu consultation 
with an Engineer. 

6. Having plotted out the embankments; 
^., and set the contractor^ to work, next study 
the levels, for brine has to be conveyed from 
the condensers to the salt-beds and drained off 
from the latter, and unless advantage is taken 
of natural slopes, the necessai'y fall for the flow 
of brine most be provided for by artificial 
means. The levels can be accurately ascertain- 
ed on a small scale, as in native ullnms, by 
flooding the site, watching the flow of brine, 
and taking its depth at intervals ; but as it is 
to be hoped that the native system of maniAo* 
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inve will not obtain a footing in new sites, they 
sboald be accurately levelled by a competent 
Eugineer. 

7. Nexfc mark ont at the lowest level a por* 
tion of gronnd equal to one-fourth of the wnole 
area for the salt crystallising beds. la districts 
having very hot and dry climates, such as 
Sooth Tanjore, Madura^ and Tinnevelly, the 
proportion of crystalliHiug to condensing surface 
proper will have to be much larger. In Tinne- 
velly, for instance, the proportions given might 
be reversed with advantage, but on the West 
Coast that stated will be found the most suit- 
able. Where, however, a condensing reservoii', 
as described at paragraph 4>, or brine-pits are 
established, the condensing surface of the works 
will have to be in time reduced, and the crystal- 
lising area proportionately increased to carry 
off the accelerated produce of salt. Other cir- 
cumstances modifying the relative area? of beds 
and condensers will be found treated of at para- 
graph 36. 

8. It will sometimes happen that the lowest 
part of the site is the furthest from the road, 
rail, or river, <feo., destined to carry the salt 
into circulation. In such a case it will become 
a qaestion of expense whether to carry the 
road, canal, &c., as the case may be, to the 
lowest level, or to excavate a still lower level 
for the salt-beds adjacent to the traffic high- 
way. Generally speaking, it will be found 
cheaper and more convenient to adopt the £u:^t 
alternative. 

9. A site for the salt-platform ov platforms 
must now be selected between the crystallising 
beds and traffic route, or somehow in conveni- 
ent jnxta-position to both, remembering that 
the removal of salt to the st.OTe-ptatforms is one 
of the greatest labors in salt manufacture, and 
a source of heavy expenditure exactly in pro- 
portion to the distance to be traversed. The 
requisite ai*ea- for the salt-platforms may be 
found by calculating that the yield of salt 
will be three garce per acre of the whole salt 
work per crystallising month, and cryatallisa* 
tion begins about the end of the first month 
of the working season, the duration of which 
differs in different parts of the Presidency. The 
platform should be of such a height as to raise 
the salt itself above the highest floods. 

10. Having roughly plotted out the area 
and position of the l^s and platforms, the next 
point is to consider the number and position of 
the condensers. These miist never be formed 
on any preconceived theoretioal design, how- 
ever nice, but must ibrm themselves in follow- 
ing the natural undulations of the soil. The 
first condenser is placed at the highest eleva- 
tion, and as the brine flows from thence to the 
Bait-beds, the intervening area must be inter- 
sected with clay ridges or bunds in such a 
nanner that the brine shall be made to flow 



over the whole space, and shall not, if possible^ 
exceed three or four inches in depth any where. 
Slight irregularities of surface need not, as a 
rule, be attended to, as long as 'the average 
depth of the condensers does not exceed three 
inches, but small projecting hillocks should be 
thrown down, and all vegeUtion cleared away. 
In a large salt work the condensers should not 
be less than twelve in number, but it will be 
seen from the foregoing that they may be much 
more numerous, and with advantage. 

11. The next step is to bring the brine from 
its source to the first condenser. Should the 
first condenser happen to be on the bank of the 
estuary or other brine source, nothing need be 
done except provide and arrange the necessary 
pumping machinery ; but should it, as is mora 
often the case, be a long way off, a canal or an 
aqueduct will be required to convey the brine to 
it. Whether to prefer a canal or an aqueduct 
for this purpose is affain a question of expendi- 
ture depending on the levels.* If the banks of 
the estuary are so low that but little cutting 
would be required to form a canal, a canal 
would be preferable ; but if, on the other hand, 
they are so high that the formation of a canal 
would be a very expensive work, it would be 
cheaper to pump up the brine at once to a 
high level, and convey it in an aqueduct to the 
condenser. I prefer a canal with sluice-gates, 
where practicable, because the brine used is 
almost invariably taken from an estuary, in 
which, owing to rains, tides, &c., it ftictnates 
in density, so that at times it is well suited and 
at other times unsuited to salt manufacture. A 
canal provided with a sluice-gate would catch 
the best brine ^d store it up for use, and so 
render the salt works somewhat independent 
and self-supporting. But both methods of con- 
veying brine may be combined, the canal going 
part of the way, and the pumping-engine being 
used at its termination to raise brine to an 
aqueduct conveying it to the condenser. Hera 
also the services of an Engineer are required. 

12. In all salt works of a size to manufac- 
ture salt well and Economically, that is to say, 
of not less area than fifty acr^, steam machinery 
should be used for pumping up the brine. Aa 
the average rate at which sea water evaporates 
to dryness on the west, as at most east coast 
stations; is one^third of an inch a day, the 
amount of brine to be furnished to the works 
daily ought to be found by multiplying the 
whole evaporating area, crystallising as well as 
condensing, by one-third of an inch. This, 
however, presupposes that there will be neither 
leakage, soakage, nor any other cause of waste, 
and as again one-third of an inch is the mean 
and not the invariable rate of evaporation, pro* 
vision should be made for the highest rate, 
which is half an inch a day. At the half-inch 
rate of evaporation per diem, 1,808 cubic feet 
of brine per acre per diem will be required. 
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Tlie pumping machinery erected for the pur- 
pose of supplying this should be provided in 
duplicate, otherwise gear accidents, trifling in 
themselves, might arrest the whole process of 
manufacture and cause considerable loss. I am 
uot able to recommend any particular form of 
pnmping-engine. In the south of France, after 
various trials, the steam tampon lias been 
finally adopted, but I suppose that this is 
a matter which would depend very much on 
the levels and on the amount of brine required, 
and which should be left in each case to 
the judgment of ^n Engineer on the spot 

13. Having planned matters so far, the data 
upon which to frame estimates are available. 
The capacity of the canal or aqueduct, as vf-eW 
jis the form of pura ping-engine, will depend 
chiefly on the acreagje to be iiTigated. The 
cost of embanking will have been already ascer- 
tained. The platform estimate should include 
a slight masonry frame to go three-fourths 
round the base of each salt heap. The cost of 
laying out and getting the site ready for salt 
manufacture will be about Rupees 100 per 
acre.* The canal eluice-gato should bo in a 
masonry frame. 

14. The work of bringing the brine to the 
place marked for the first condenser should now 
be begun, and where there is suflBcieut labor 
the salt-platforms should be taken in hand at 
the same time. The canal, like the embank- 
ment, will be most expeditiously completed if 
given out iu small contracts. It is a good 
thing to stipulate with each contractor that 
a certain number of coolies shall be employed 
on the work each day under a penalty. As the 
line of the canal or aqueduct, as well as their 
precise form, will have been surveyed and 
settled by an Engineer, nothing more need be 
said about them, except that, as the canal 
usually cuts through moist strata and is flooded 
with snbsoil brine, the pumping machinery 
should be provided iu time to facilitate this 
work. 

15. The earth for the platforms should be 
dag oat iu saoh a way as to form small tanks 
or pita— the deeper the bettor — into which the 
waste products of mauufacture can be discharg* 
ed. These tanks iu the early part of the sea- 
son form valuable sources of subsoil brine. 
They are also used irfter lieavy showers to col- 
lect the surplus brine from the salt-beds. 

IG. The formation ef the condensers cannot 
ordinarily be undertaken until brine is brought 
to the high level or first condenser, inasmuch 
as the ridges which form them have to be 
puddled with brine. The partitions between 
the different condensers are made by puddling 
up low mud banks, broad enough to walk upon, 
and high enough to maintain an average depth 
of three inches of brine in each. The exterior 
mud banks surrounding the whole system of 



condensers are made in a different way, and 
are designed to prevent leakage. 

17, Completely encircling the salt works 
forming the outer wall of the condensers and 
salt-beds, a trench over a foot in width should 
be dug down until it reaches hifco the moist 
clay below the level of cracks in the soil. In 
this trench good stiff clay should bo placed and 
puddled and moulded upwards, forming an 
impermeable wall surrounding the works, of the 
height required for the condensers. This is a 
practical expedient of the gi'eatest importance 
iu preventing leakage. In clay salt works the 
leakage is nearly always circumferential. Clay 
itself does not leak unless it is cracked. A 
section of yellow Ennoreclay, containing when 
sun-dried six per cent of moisture and fire^ 
dried 31*19 per cent of sand, half an inch in 
thickness, supported one inch of brine /&r 
several days, until it slowly evaporated in my 
room. There was no leakage, and I fouiid 
that ochreous clay behaved in thia respeci 
quite as well as gredsy-lookiug, black car- 
bonaoeous clay, containing only 7*5 per cent oi 
sand. 

18. The sides of the partition bunds, as well 
as of the marginal wall, should be sloped to an 
angle of 45°. This is import ant, and coolieH 
will not attend to it unless they are closely 
looked after. They make the bands vertical, 
or nearly so, and the consequence is they are 
gradually fretted away by the waves. The 
condensers should communicate one with the 
other at th^ most dependent part, and tlie iulet 
and outlet openings should be as far asunder 
as possible. The opcuiugH should be made 
in the first instance too small, and afterwards 
gi*adually enlarged to the sizo which will be 
found by experience to regulate properly the 
flow of brine. Vegetation should be encourag- 
ed as much as possible on the mui*al and cuu- 
denser embankments, 

19. Since rain-water is much lighter than 
evaporated brine, I thought that calingulas at 
the brine level in the salt-beds and finishitig 
condensers would be of service in carrying it 
off during and after showers. Rain rests on 
the surface of the sea, which is comparatively 
of little density. From experiments made this 
year I find that calingulas do good where the 
brine to be protected ia strong and deep, at 
least six inches in depth. Shallower strata of 
brine are on the contrary beaten up and carried 
off mechanically by the heavy rains of thia 
country. Calingulas may be of use then on 
the deeper sides of finishing condenaers and 
deeply-irrigated salt-beds. Mine were simply 
gaps cut in the clay embankmenta. 

20. With the impermeable wall, before 
described, surrounding the works, the con- 
denser floors need not be in any way prated- 
ed from leakage. There will bo at first great 
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loss from soakage. Brine will sink down 
throDgh crackB in the Roil, through sand-drifts, 
&c., nil til it reaches the moist, impermeable 
ciay boneatli ; it will then spread oat until 
arrested by the encircling wall, and then there 
will be no further loss unless caused by crabs. 
Crabs will have to be carefully watched for, and 
the wall protected against their inroads. 

21. Three kinds of crabs may be expect- 
ed to attack the works. The first is (after 
Guvier) a spedies of Arcnata^ or rnnning 
crab. It makes a tunnel about two inches in 
diameter from the snbsoil brine level to the 
Kurface. It is seldom found further than fifty 
yards from the shore, and will take itself oflf if 
much interfered with. The second species is 
the Gelasimus annuUpes, or common calling 
crab. It lives in the subsoil within a distance 
of twelve yards or so from the shore, and its 
barrow to the surface is about a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. It is easily killed, and will 
desert the place promptly when the brine 
reaches a density equal to 7^" or 8* Beaume. 
The third and worst variety of crab is a small 
Areuaia, having a quadrilateral dark blue or 
black carapax, less than an inch in long 
diameter. This ci-ab is very numerously repre- 
sented in some localities. It riddles the salt- 
bnuds with barrows half an inch in diameter, 
which it re-opens as often as they are closed. 
It infests condensers in which the brine is not 
more, than S^ Boaume in density, and is very 
difficult to get rid of. It may be dislodged, 
however, if its hole is blocked up every day for 
a couple of months. 

22. When the condensers are finished and 
filled, it will be time to commence making the 
salt-beds. Nothing is gained by beginning them 
earlier, as they require to be irrigated at 
once as soon as they are ready for work, other- 
wise they crack and spoil, and until the brine 
Las stood in ther condensers for some time and 
ovapoi-ated to the proper density, there is none 
wherewith to irrigate them. It injures the bedh 
to fill them with weak brine. Weak brino and 
fresh water filter through the prepared clay-bed 
floors soften and unfit them fur use." Tliis is 
evidenced by the softening of the beds after a 
heavy shower of rain has diluted the brino in 
them. I proved it to be the case experiment- 
ally also by filtering equal portions of fresh 
water, sea water, and brine at 28^ Beaum6 
through a stratum* of mixed clay and sand. 
Fresh water and sea water took about the same 
time to percolate through; if any thing, the 
aea water soaked through the quickest. The 
brine at 28^ Beaum6, specific gravity 1,288, 
took three times aa long as tho others. Al- 
though 23 per cent heavier^, only one-third of 
it escaped in the time taken by water to pass 
completely through. This shows that brine 
loses iu fluidity much more than it gains in 
^Ycight. Those wpei^imonty wore made and 



remade on the same days in my own room, 
away from disturbing influences. 

23. As the salt-beds are to occupy tho 
lowest ground, their arrangement in rows, 
blocks, &c., will bo controlled by the shape of 
that ground. A very convenient size for the 
beds is forty yards long by twenty yards broad. 
In cutting them out care should be taken that 
all the angles are right angles, otherwise the 
beds will be of unequal areas, and coolies will 
not attend to this. Pathways elevated six 
inches from the bed floors, three feet broad on 
top and four at the base, should surround and 
form, with the necessary channels, the bouU' 
dary walls of the beds. Their sides will be, in 
this way, six inches high and sloped to an 
angle of 45^. These paths should be well and 
firmly made, and thickly strewn with sand. 
Less than an inch and a quarter of clay taken 
from tho surface of each bed will form the paths 
which surround it. Where beds adjoin and the 
pathways are common to both, less than three- 
quartei-s of an inch from each will be required. 

24. The feeding channel for the conve3mnce 
of saturated brine from the last condenser to 
the salt-beds must not be lost sight of when 
forming the latter. It will follow the slope of 
the ground from the highest to the lowest level. 
It is a common mistake to make this channel 
too small. It should bo large enough when 
single to pour one inch of brine over the wholo 
area of the salt-beds in a short space of time ; 
but where, as will generally happen, it will be 
found practicable to make more than one feed- 
ing channel from the last condenser to the beds, 
each should be capable of irrigating the beds it 
is destined to supply within an hour at most. 

25. The next and most important prelude to 
matiufacture is tho practical work of making 
the salt- beds. It may be set down aa an axiom 
that, as salt has been hitherto scraped iu this 
Presidency, good clean salt cannot be obtained 
from clay beds, unless the latter are fre- 
quently repaired at a very serious loss of time, 
money, and even salt. It takes about eighteen 
days to make the beds iu the first instance. 
After four scrapings, that is to say in about 
twenty daytj, the surface of the bed becomes » 
perfect slongh of mud and salt crystals, and it 
has tobe remade. This takes about a week ; 
and so on after every third or fourth scraping 
tho bed has to be again remade, so that about 
one week in every month of the salt season is 
lost frem this cause alone. In addition the bed 
has to be remade after heavy rains. This is 
not all. Tho third and fourth scrapings yield 
dii'ty salt, scraped from a partially- softened 
bod, and a good portion of tho fourth ^craping, 
I should say from experience quite 30 per cuut, 
sinks into tho mud and is lost. Besides, extra 
expondituro has to be iucorred for extra labor 
to letramp the hcda. 
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26. Conflidering that artificially-inade beds 
of permanent materials, notwithstanding their 
initial expense, wonld be cheaper in the long ran 
than clay bede, I made eome small experiments 
with ench materials as I could colleot at 
Ennore at a late period of the past seasob. . The 
desideratum is a bed that will stand the wear 
and tear of being walked upon, scraped and 
flooded with fresh water and strong brine for a 
few years. Such a bed will always yield clean 
salt. It will yield all the salt in the brine with 
which it is irrigated. It will, weather permit- 
ting, always be at work, and it will cost nothing 
to remake or repair. How far my experiments 
may have advanced the solution of this problem 
may be judged from a oonsidei-ation of my 
notes regardmg them to be furnished further 
on in this report. To avoid encumbering this 
portion of my subject, I will merely say that I 
am not yet in a position to recommend the 
adoption on a large scale of any artificial 
material for salUbeds. 

27. The process of making clay salt-beds is 
as follows: — Isty remove all vegetation and 
level the ground ; 2nd, if the soil is very bard, 
dry and fissured, dig up about a foot in depth 
all over it and break up the clods ; 3rd, let in 
as much brine as will reduce the floor of the 
bed to a depth of six inches, to the consistency 
of soft mud; 4^A, tread and puddle it under 
foot until it is so dry that the foot ceases to make 
an impression on it ; 5^^, let it set and harden 
until it shows signs of cracking ; 6/^, irrigate it 
with sufficient brine to test the levels accurately 
and relevel it ; 7th, puddle it under foot until it 
is again dry and Arm ; Sih, sand it with fine 
sand, and dimmice or roll it well; 9ihj let it 
rest and harden in the sun, wateiing the sui^ 
face from time to time to prevent cracks until 
cracking can no longer be avoided. The bed 
is then ready, and should be irrigated at once 
before cracks actually develope. 

28. The foregoing process takes eighteen 
days more or less according to the weather. 
The natives of this coast make it a point 
invariably to dig up the surface of salt- beds 
which are being laid out for the first time, 

• irrespective of the condition of the soil. This 
is not necessary where the soil is still soft and 
free from cracks, as I have satisfactorily 
established by experiments both on a lai*ge 
scale and in the laboratory, and as <^e practice 
is one involving considerable expense, it is well 
to know when to avoid it. A watering pot 
with a fine rose will be found very useful for 
watering the bed and preventing surface cracks 
in the last or hardening stage. Rolling the 
beds as a substitute for dimmicing was tried 
during the past season at Mr. Gaituniade's 
works and found to fail. A very heavy roller 
was, however, used, about three times as heavy 
as that in use in the south of France. I 
believe myseif> from what 1 saw of this experi- 



ment, that a broad, light, garden roller miglit 
be substituted for the dimmice in the eighth 
stage of bed-making with the greatest advan- 
tage. The beds daring the eighth stage should 
be sanded with fine sand, just 8ufficient][y to 
prevent the laborer's feet and the dimmioe or 
the rollei* from sticking to the earth. From 
experiments made this year with sand, both 
large grained and small, it was foaod that the 
more sand was worked into the surface of the 
bed and the larger it was in grain, the quidcer 
the bed dbintegrated« 

29. Having thus made the bed, it must be 
divided by small clay partitions, one down the 
centre and two across, into six equal and com- 
municating compartments. The object of this 
is simply to brake wind ripples on the snrfiico 
of the brine to obtain as much rest as possihfo 
for the process of ci-ystal formation. li b$s 
been found practical Ij^ impossible to piotoct 
the beds from wind. *Mud walls and palmm 
leaf, &c., barriers were tried both by Mr. 
Cammiade and myself, and found to do more 
harm than good. By using these clay break- 
waters and very shallow irrigations of concen- 
trated brine, I have, however, succeeded in 
obtaining even on the windiest days a snfficient- 
fy tranquil surface for the formation of good 
salt crystals. It is' well, when the clay bed is 
directly irrigated, to peg down about a square 
yard of planldng in front of the irrigation 
opening to prevent the bed from beiiig cut up 
by the influx of brine. 

30. I will suppose that the beds are finished, 
and that the brine in the last condenser verges 
on saturation; the question, what system of 
manufacture to adopt ? now presses for deci- 
sion. The native system, which consists in 
scraping up small quantities of salt at frequent 
intervals, is wholly unsuited in my opinion to 
clay works. It retiults in the manufacture of 
dirty salt^ and even at that, there is, as I have 
shown, great loss of time, money, and salt. 
The French system, which is the reverse of the 
native and at the opposite pole of mauufactar- 
ing systems, is equally unsuitable. It consists 
in allowing the salt to crystallise from a cosi* 
fiiderable depth of saturated brine continuousiy 
for a period of three mon^s, when it is removed 
at one harvesting in blocks. Our climate, it ia 
needless to say, does not lend itself to this 
system. Few people in this country wonld 
risk all or nothing on the chance of even one 
month without a tropical shower. At any 
rate, the hazard attendmg it puts it out of cqq- 
sideration. 

81. I believe that somewhere between tiiese 
two systems that which is best adapted to tiie 
climate and soil of this Presidency will be found* 
A most important indication is to obtain tho 
salt with as little disturbance of its clay bed aa 
possible. Keeping this in vieW} it must not bo 
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gathered too often ; on the other hand, it must 
Bot be left too long, lest rains destroy it. My 
experience saggdsts, all things oousidered, a 
fortnight as the most suitable interral for salt 
scraping, bnt of oonrse a great deal wonid de- 
pend upon the weather. Adopting then an 
increased interval from the Frenob, in all things 
else we must follow the native track. Deep 
irrigations are not snited to our coasts. The 
violent and regular trade winds, and land and 
sea breezes, which blow Ihronghoat ^he salt 
season, ohom np snch irrigation in a way to 
f rostrate proper crystallisation. Shallow irri- 
gations, not deeper than one inch, on the other 
hand, preserve a tranquil surface in ordinary 
winds, partly because the fluidity of saturated 
brine is considerably diminished, and partly 
because the wind cannot get a grip on shallow 
sti-ata of heavy brine, and excellent crystals 
are the result. These suggestions point to a 
modified accretion system, abbreviated from 
that of Metkanuu), as being the best adapted 
to our circumstances. 

82. Whether to lift the salt off its clay bed 
with trowels, to scrape it off with boards, or to 
provide a bed of sand on top of the clay for its 
special su|:^rt, and to prevent disturbance of 
the clay ? is a further question which results 
from the adoption of the bystem of manufacture 
sketched above. Ordinarily speaking, at the 
end of every fortnight there will be a salt cake 
about three-quarters of an inch in thickness to 
remove. Whether it is scraped up or lifted off 
it will cling to the clay, and both the surface 
of the bed and the purity of the salt will be 
impaired. An experiment that I made with 
sand during the past season was brought to a 
premature end by the rains, but 1 saw enough 
to gather hope from it and to recommend it tor 
further trial. I made a salt-bed in the way 
described at paragraph 27 and let it harden? 
I then covered it with two inches of sand, and 
irrigated it until the sand was eovered with 
half an inch of saturated brine. Excellent salt 
crystals were deposited from the brine on the 
surface of the sand, bat before the bed could be 
irrigated a second time rain swamped it. I 
anticipate that salt cakes could be lifted off the 
sand without in the least disturbing the clay 
bed, and also that by gathering them in the 
wet, as is the present custom, the sand would 
wash off. In the adoption pf these two expedi- 
ents, harvesting seldom and lifting the salt 
carefully from an intermediate sand bed, I think 
we have the best available solution of the prob- 
lem how to get clean salt oniuterraptedly from 
earthworks. 

83. A not unimportant advantage attending 
the ose of sand as described is that the plank- 
ing nsnally pinned down in front of the irriga- 
tion openings to prevent the prepared clay 
from boing scoured into ruts by the inrush of 
brine may be altogether dispensed with, as the 



sand takes the force of the waters and is driven 
into' grooves, which can be smoothed down as 
soon as the brine settles. 

84. Now as to the proper conduct of manu- 
facture, I believe myself that the best salt is 
formed in this country from thin sheets of brine 
never allowed to exceed half an inch in thick* 
ness and 27*" Beaum6 in density, renewed from 
time to time asi may be required, according to 
the weather. Of course I mean half an inch 
reckoning from the surface of the sand, or of 
the salt cake when it forms. These very thin 
sheets of brine are scarcely at all affected by 
the wind, and by keeping their density low, 
crystallisation is not hurried. To maintain this 
arrangement the density of the fresh irrigation 
will very soon have to be reduced below 25* 
Beaume, or else 25** + 27* for example will give 
at once 26°, causing salt to fall too rapidly, and 
27* will be reached again too soon, necessitat- 
ing frequent i<enewals of brine. 

35. As the season advances the residual salts 
confined in the mother liquor will begin to 
exercise a potent influence in expediting tho 
separation of sodic chloride from the brine, and 
this action will be early recognisable by tho 
altered condition of crystallisation. Directly, 
therefore, the salt crystals begin to lose in re- 
gularity of size and shape, before small, hollow, 
and flaky forms aoinally appeiar, the fresh irri- 
gations must be still further reduced in density, 
and the prepared brine maintained uniformly 
at 26^ Beaum6, and afterwards even at 25^ 
Beaum^ if necessary. If this be attended to 
with care, I do not think it will be necessary to 
remove the bitterns at all during the ordinary 
four months crystallising season. It would be 
a great saving of power, of time, and of expense, 
if they could be retained. In the south of 
France, using irrigations about ' a foot deep, 
never allowed to pass 29^ Beanm6, j^e ihother 
liquors are retained during the whole process, 
that is, for about three months, until the salt 
cakes are ready to gather, when they are drain- 
ed off. But if in the system sketched, notwith- 
standing the precautions taken, crystallisation 
begins to deteriorate manifestly, a sign which 
precedes actual magnesie adulteration, the beds 
must be filled to overflowing with the weakest 
brine procurable, which should be agitated for 
an hour or*so, and then drained off as com-i 
pletely as possible. That this operation, if it 
be needed, will injuriously affect the beds, ia 
almost certaiB. 

36. Mantlfactnring in this way, the conden- 
sers will not be called upon to raise brine to 
25** Beaum6 during a great part of the season. 
They need not, therefore, be as large as they 
would otherwise have to be. Theoretieally, the 
proportions of condensers to salt-beds to pro- 
vide the latter continuously with sea water 
condensed 25* Beanm6 should be 5 to 1 ; but 
because the condensers get nearly one month's 
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Btai't, and bocauRO tlie residual salt ia the bit- 
terus by forcing out Rait in the beds supply the 
place of eondensacion, they need nor., in the 
Hystem sketched, be nearly so lai'<ye. The pro- 
portion 1 have provided 3 to 1, 1 have practi- 
cally found to be sufficient. This is a clear 
gain to the manufacturer. He hns one-fourth 
of his ground tui'ning out salt itmtead of one- 
sixtli. Scraping salt as the natives do, a con- 
densing proportion of 3 to 1 is likewise enough ; 
but only because the beds soften and are thrown 
out of work, there ia no gain in this; it in- 
volves a real loss. . 

(To he eonUntied,) 



COAL EST INDIA. 

YiGWKD as a coal producing country, the 
British territories in India cannot, beoousidered 
as either largely or widely supplied with this 
most essential motive power. Extensive fields 
do occur but they are almost entirely concen- 
trated in one (a double) band of coal-yielding 
deposits which, with large apparent inteiTup- 
tions, extend more than half across India, from 
near Calcutta towards Bombay. For the pre- 
&ent| we shall confine our remarks to 

Coal in Bengal. 

Patches of coal or lignite, have been found 
in several places along the lower i-anges of the 
Himalayan mountains. At the foot of the 
Darjeeling Hills, near the point where the 
Teesta river leavea the hills, and up the channel 
of the Sivok, a tributary of the Teesta, similar 
pat<;hcs of lignite have been found, and have 
given nse, to the hope of the discovery of an 
important coal-field therd. Dr. Oldham in his 
report on the ** Coal resources and production 
of India" states that these patches of lignite 
have all proved to be either detached fossilized 
stems of ti*ee6, imbedded in the sand-stone, or 
nests of lignite of n^ extent. Ho found evidences 
of coal-beaiing rocks occurring near to Punka- 
baroe also at the foot of the Darjeeling Hills, 
but their limits had not at that time been traced, 
and no coal was known to occur there. After 
a yisit to Assam in 1864-65, Mr. Medlicott 
reported most favourably of the value and 
extent of the coal fields in that Province. To 
the north of the river Brahmapootra, no coal 
worth working was found. To the south, in 
Upper Assam, the principal localities were 
found to be the neighbourhood of Jeypore, in 
the Debrooghur District and the vicinity of 
Makoom. The chief places are the Teerap, 
where a minimum thiokness of five feet of 
bright clean ooal was seen ; Naurdrik, a tribu- 
tary of the Deehing, where, within two hundred 
feet three thick beds of good sound coal was 
found, one eight feet thick ; and Jeypore where 
a seam of seventeen feet thick occurs, of which 
ten fcot is g<iod bright coal. Several other seams 



were also found which have never been tonohed. 
The iuacoesfiible natare of the country, and the 
want of a trnslworfhy map rendet^od it im- 
praotioabl* then to obtain even an approximate 
idea of the area over which the beds range, 
and, consequently of the fuel available. Dr. 
Oldham, however, had no hesitation in saying 
t^t the fields would be very large and valnabl^ 
The assays of the Assam coal showed a propor- 
tion of ash not exceeding two or five per cent. 

The existence of' good coal in the Efaaai or 
Khasia Hills, lying to the north of Sylhet, 
and between the valley of Assam on the 
north and the plains of Sylhet and Oachw 
on the south, was known so long since as 
1815, when specimens of it, forwarded by 
Mr. Stark were tested at the Government gnu- 
foundry at Oossipore, near Calcutta, and fooovf 
to be good. Spasmodic efforts were mnde ia 
subsequent yeavs to work these beds, bni the 
difficulty of bringing the coal to rna^ 
rendered every attempt abortive. This difi- 
culty arises from the fact that the coal beds are 
at an elevati(fti of four thonsand feet above the 
plain, from whioh the hills rise with an abrupt 
scarp; preventing transport within any m.oder- 
ate outlay. The only means of convejing the 
coal from the mines to the water carriage 
below, is by actual porterage on coolies backs ; 
a mode of transport not only very expensive 
but necessarily very limited. The ooal ia of 
excellent quality, and is specially well adapted 
for gas works, steamers, locomotives, &g. The 
coal is remarkably free from itx>n pyritea 
(sulphur). The quantity available in the Khasi 
Hills is estimated at from three to six nailliona 
of tons. At the western extremity of the same 
range, where the country of the Gatos or 
Garrows overhangs the Brahmapootra, jn:st 
below its gi'eat curve to the south, coal was 
stated to occur in more places than one, and 
although the general character of the rocks 
there, is known to be similar, and of the same 
geological age as those occurring more to the 
esBt, a search by Mr. Dodgson, who was in 
charge of a factory in the vicinity, flEulad to 
find any ooal. 

In Cachar, the specimens tested were fonnd 
to contain fragments of fossilized stems alluded 
to above. Like the coal from many other o€ 
these nests or pockets, much of it proved brighl 
and jetty and likely to yield fair resnits oa 
assay. But no true beds of ooal were found 
in the district. Chittagong had not undergone 
a geological survey, nothing was therefore 
known, of the oocnrrenoe of ooal there. The 
specimens tested did not lead Mr. Oldhant to 
infer that any regular or continuous depoait 
would be found. Along the western side of 
the detaohod group of low hills, which stretoh 
from near Soory tho principal town of the 
Beerbhoom distiict, northwards to near tbe 
Ganges^ and wluch are generally known aa Ibo 
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Rnjmahal Hills, ooal deposite ocear in nomer- 
oas places. These localities are thns grouped. 
To fcbe soath of fclie basin of the Brahmint, four 
or five seams' are known rarying in thickness 
from three to twelve feet. In former years, 
fair coal was obtained from some of these beds. 
Daring the constrnotion of the East Indian 
Railway there was a considerable demand on 
these works; bnfc since the opening of that 
line to Elaneegange, where larcrer and better 
fields of coal exist, the Rajmnhal Hills were 
abandoned. In the yalley of the Bansloi stream 
several valnable beds of coal are fonnd; and in 
the Goromanie valley also, and towards the 
north-western end of the hill range near Boorah 
beds of coal occur, from whence large quantities 
were obtained for the railway works. Hero also 
as in the Brahmini valley the working of the ooal 
beds ceased on the completion of the railway. 

The well-known fields at Raneegunge are 
distant one hundred and twenty to one hundred 
and sixty milea, north-west from Calcutta, 
They extend from a few miles to the east of the 
YiUage of Raneegunge, to some miles west of the 
6ui*akur^ the greatest length being nearly east 
and west^i about thirty miles, and the greatest 
breadth, almost due north and south, about 
eighteen miles. The area thus included by the 
coal-bearitig rocks is about five hundred square 
miles. The fields consist of a series of beds 
divisible into three groups, which have a general 
dip from the northern boundarv to the south, 
at angles varying from o° to 20^. Along the 
southern boundary, the beds are turned up and 
cut o£f by a great fault. The total thickness 
exhibited by the series of rocks is more than 
8,000 feet, and in this series the workable 
seams of coal are from 100 to 120 feet thick. 
Towards the centre of the field, and forming 
the hills of Beharinath, Panchet, Jbo., there 
rests unconformably on the coal rooks, a series 
of beds of a more recent geologic age and not 
containing coal. It is believed that theaer 
entirely conceal the coal-rocks which are under 
them, and form a thickness of non-productive 
beds through which Dr. Oldham considers it 
would be impracticable profitably to work the 
ooal at present To this series the name of the 
Panchet rocks has been applied. It is said that 
they contain some very interesting reptilian 
remains, which are probably of fresh-water 
origin, and of the general geological age of the 
Triassio or Khatio rocks of Europe. The Pan- 
chet rocks are supposed to cover one-fith of the 
entire area of the field, leaving approximatdy 
four handred square miles over which the coal 
rocks are seen. The quantity* of ooal in ^is 
field is estimated at 18^ million tons firom which 
after making the necessary deduction for waste, 
loss, small coal, <fec.^ to the extent of one-fourth 
the total quantity is estimated at about 14 
milhons of tons. The ooal of this field, like 
most Indian coals, is a non«caking bituminous 



coal, composed of distinct larainoe of a bright 
jetty coal, and of a dull moi^o earthy rock. The 
average yield of a«h is 14 to 15 per cent within 
limits of from 8 to 25 per cent. 

The small bnt valmible conl- field of Knrlmr- 
bali, is situated to the north of the river Bara- 
kur, about twenty miles north north-west of tho 
prominent hill of Parisiiuuth on the Grand Trunk 
road near Topcliauchy, and about eighty miles 
south of the Luokiseitki station of the East Indi»n 
Railway. Its greatest length does not exceed 6 J 
miles, and its breadth is nowhere more than 2|. 
The area of the coal -yielding rocks scarcely 
exceeds 10 square miles. In this field there aro 
said to be several beds of good coal of consider- 
able thickness from eight to fourteen feet, well 
placed for economical working. Much of this 
coul is also of better quality than the ordinary 
Indian coals and therefore more valuable. TUia 
superior quality has been established not only 
by assay, but by practical trials, extend in<r over 
several months, on tjie East Indian Bail way. 
Before the opening of the East Indian Railway 
this field was worked with great advantage not- 
withstanding the necessity of its transport over 
bad roads for a distance of nbout eighty miles. 
But since then it has been unable to compete 
with the rail-borne coal of Raneegunge, and the 
working of the field ceased in 1863. It was 
thought the works of the chord line would 
revive these works, although the nearest point 
of the line would be some twenty-five miles 
from the coal-beds, but it would appear that 
this hope was not realized. The Kurhurbali 
coal-field has been worked to too limited au 
extent, to admit of a decided opinion as to tho 
equivalence or continuity of several of the 
beds. It is considered that there is an amount 
of coal equivalent to a thickness of nine yards 
over the field. From the total area of ten 
square miles Dr. Oldham thinks that one- fifth 
must be deducted, over which the overlying 
rocks are too thick to allow the present profit- 
able working of 'the coal leaving an area of eight 
square miles. We have then 8 by 17603 by 
9-223 million of tons and allowing one-fourth 
for loss, waste, &c., there are 108 millions of 
tons of coal available in this field. In tho trial 
referred to, extending over three months, tho 
superiority in the ratio was observe4 to be 113 : 
lOO, thereon it is assumed that if one-half the 
quantity be the better quality ; the 168 million 
of tona wpuld represent a working power, 
equal to that of 190 millions of ordinary Ranee- 
gunge coal. 

The extensivei though not very rioby coal- 
field of Jherria, lies {Jong tho valley of the 
Damoodah river from a point about ten miles 
to the west of the most westerly of the Banee- 
gnnge coaUfields. Its greatest length is 
twenty-one miles and its greatest breadth about 
nine miles. The' total area is assumed to be 
two hundred square miles. In geological 
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Btractiire ifc is like tlie Raneegnn^ field, oon- 
sisfcing'of a series divisible into three groups 
which have a general coniinnoas dip from oorth 
to south where they are cut off by a great faalfc. 
There is an absence of any indications of the 
overlying Panchet series, (for farther parti- 
culars see Memorandum Geological Survey of 
India, Vol. V). The amount of coal in this 
field is roughly estimated at 465 million tons. 

Abont a mile to the west of the Jherria field, 
is a long narrow band of coal-bearing rocks 
whicli runs along the valley of the Damoodah 
and the Bokaro (one of the affluents of the 
Damoodah). Its extreme length from east to 
west is about forty miles, and its greatest 
breadth north to south is not more than seven 
and half miles. This field is known as the 
Bokaro coal-field. Its total area is estimated 
at two-hondred and twenty square miles. In 
the centre of the field rises the massive hill of 
Tugoo covered entirely by the overlying series 
of the Panchet rooks. This mass of rocks 
covers an area of about 24 square miles, so that 
the available area of the field may be taken at 
190 sqnare miles. Much of the coil found here 
is of an inferior quality. It has been worked 
to some extent, and the coal has been carted to 
Hazareebagh and Gya, for the purposes chiefly 
of brick and lime burning. The quantity of 
fair coal available is computed to be 1,500 
millions of tons. Owing to the difficulties of 
access to this field, it is not expected to prove 
more than a resource for local supplies. 

The Ramgurh coal-field occupies a triangular 
space along the valley of the Damoodah. It 
extends eastward from the old fort and town 
of Ramgurh, where its breadth in a north and 
south direction is not more than a few hundred 
yards, for about twelve miles. At the eastern 
end the breadth increases to sixty miles. Its 
total area is taken to be thirty square miles. 
The field is of the same general type as those 
in. Bengal, a series of beds dipping generally to 
the south and cat off there by faults, which 
bring them into contact with the gneissose 
rooks in the vicinity. The coal found is of au 
inferiorquality generally and the total available 
quantity ia taken to be about two to three million 
tons. 

The Karanpora coaUfield ia of large extent 
covering a surface of at least 450 square miles, 
find 18 next in size to that of the Bane^^onge. 

It was first touched upon by Mr. WilHams in 
1848, but only a very smaH part of its area was 
examined by him. This extensive field ia 
b^ieved to be very poor in ooaJ, and what does 
ooctir is for the moet part of inferior quality. 
The knowledge possessed of it ia howerer 
very limited at {present. The coal found near 
EcUcoree to the north-west of Hazureebagh is 
of a pocNT quality, bnt serviceable for the pur- 
poses of brick-burning, isc The Palawar coal- 
fields are between the upper waters of the 



Damoodah and the Koel ; the principal one of 
which oocuis along the valley of the Damoodah 
and its tributaries. The other fields lie along 
the Koel and the Souie. The Palaraow coal- 
fields near the village of Rajhera* were worked 
for years by the Bengal Coal Company, but were 
libandoned probably because they were unable 
to compete suocesBloHy with the rail-borne coal 
of Baneegnnge. However on the opening of 
the Soane Canal it is believed tlie great obstacle 
to its saccess, that is the means of cheap trans- 
port will have been removed, and there appears 
to be good reason for supposing that the work- 
ing of these fields will be resumed. No esti- 
mate of the quantity of coal to be found has 
yet been formed. Near the village of Singpni; 
the colliery of Kotala situated close to the 
limits of the British territory adjoining tlio 
Bewah State has for years been known sad 
has yielded a fair amount of good qaality. The 
quantity raised has been limited owing to ^ 
difficulties of transport to market. A caraorj 
examination of the country was made aboat 
the year 1866, when coal of a very fair quality 
was found in eight or nine different localities, 
extending from Kotah on the east to Beryli on 
the south-west, and spreading over an area of 
forty miles in length from east to west and 
twenty in breadth from north to south. No 
estimate of the available quantity of coal has as 
yet been arrived at. A large area extending 
along the Upper Soane, the Mahanuddy and 
thence down to Sohagpoor and the vicinity of 
Ummerkuntuk has also been visited in the same 
cursory way. Bat the prospects of any large 
amount of coal being available in this district 
were considered to be not very encouraging. 
The Hutsoo is an affluent of the Mahanuddy. 
Near the village of Koorba some fifty miles 
from the Mahanuddy coal was noticed in the 
bed of the Hutsoo fo long since as 1840, and 
more recently (1863) Captains Burton and 
Forsyth visited the place. Coal occurs in the 
Husdoo or Hutsoo near Koorba in the Becja 
Kurra twenty-five miles north-east of Koorba, 
and in the Tabed a few miles further on in the 
same direction. It is supposed to extend two 
hundred yards along the bed of the former and 
about a mile in the latter. Coal was also found 
in the Chornai stream, a tributary of the 
Hutsoo. The probable amount of the ooal 
available has not yet been ascertained. 

The Talchier ooal-fields in the upper valley of 
the Mahanuddy naturally connect themselTea 
with those nearer to. the town of Outtack in the 
lower teaoheB of the same river and its distri- 
bntari^s. Of tbeAO, that near Talchier has been 
exMiined in detail, an aocoont of which will 
be entered upon in our next notice. Coal is said 
to occur in places near to Sumbulpur between 
the Hutsoo and Talchier fields, but no par^- 
culars are forthcoming,— 27(e Indian Agri* 
^vMwrUt, Yol. Ij p. 66. 
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A MANUAL OF THE CUDDAPAH 
DISTRICT— m. 



Chapter V, Revenue History. '-When 
Mauro first took charge of the District he 
hoped to collect from it a revenue of twenty 
lakhs. This was however more than even he 
could obtain^ notwithstanding the heaviness 
of his assessments. The first year, owing to 
the lateness of the season^ he made a village 
assessment J but in subsequent years he 
adopted the ryotwary settlement, making 
however the headman of the village respon- 
sible for defaulting or absconding ryots. 
To enable the ryots to cultivate their lauds 
Munro was forced to grant them tuclcavi, 
or advance, and that to an extent which 
shows only too plainly how impoverished 
was the district, and how little able to bear 
the heavy assessments imposed on it This 
was still farther proved by the fact that 
the land was unsaleable. This state of 
afihirs continued till 1872-73, when the rates 
per acre, which in some instances rose as 
high as Rupees 35, were reduced to a 
maximum rate of Rupees 12. Although 
at first sight this seems like a terrible blow 
to the revenue, yet there is reason to hope 
that, while so much more favourable to the 
ryots. Government will ultimately share in 
the increased prosperity of the people. 
Monro's survey and settlement lasted five 



years ; and though somo mistakes may bo 
detected in it, it was on the whole wonder- 
fully correct. Although during his admin- 
istration of seven years Munro met with 
two exceptionally bad seasons, yet his 
regime must be looked on as having been 
most successful, and when ho retired in 
1807, Government was not slow to acknow- 
ledge his unremitting industry and unparal- 
leled success in developing the revenues of 
the country. Indeed, in 1808 the Board of 
Revenue wrote as follows : " The example wo 
believe to be unparalleled in the Revenue 
annals of this Presidency, if so extensive a 
tract of territory, reduced from confusion 
to order, and a mass of revenue, amounting 
to no less than 1,19,90,419 star pagodas 
being regularly, and at length readily, col- 
lected with a remission of only one fanam, 
twenty-two cash per cent." About the 
time of the departure of Munro there was a 
discussion as to the settlement of the coun- 
try, and three modes of settlement were pro- 
posed : First, the Zemindary system^ which 
obtains in Bengal; secondly, the Village 
Rent system j and thirdly, the Ryotwary sys- 
tem. Munro himself approved of the latter, 
but Government differed from him on this 
point, and rented out each village on a three 
years' lease to a middle-man. This system, 
as might have been expected, broke down 
altogether, and, though another similar 
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settlement for ton years was tried, it met 
with no better success, and was finally 
abandoned in 1821 in favoar of the Ryot- 
wary system, which is the one best suited 
to the country, and which has never since 
been changed. We see that Mr. Gribble does 
. not think that the lease system ever had a 
fair trial in Cuddapah on account of the very 
high rajtes at which the land was assessed. 
In 1820 Sir Thomas Munro became Gover- 
nor of Madras, and on the expiration of the 
ten years' lease, he introduced the Ryot- 
wary system in Cuddapah, at the same time 
snaking great redoctions in the rates of 
assessment Since that time there has been 
little or nothing to record of Uie Revenue 
history of the district. The railway has 
been opened and has given a healthy sti- 
mulas to trade ; but Cuddapah still suffers 
from an insnfficient and precarious supply 
of water. The chapter concludes with a 
list of tho Collectors of the District, and a 
short account of Batcba Row, who for thirty- 
seven years was Head Sheristadar of the 
district, and the invaluable assistant of each 
succeeding Collector. 

Chapter VI, Poligars. — This chapter is, 
Mr. Gribble tells us, '' taken almost verba- 
tim from a report of Colonel Munro's." It 
gives a short account of 49 different families, 
of whom a great uamber aire now extinct. 

The next chapter, Chapter VII, the first 
one in Part III, concerns the Criminal 
tribes. It commences with a Jist of them 
as given by Munro, divided into six 
classes. Of these many have now disap- 
peared, and of the survivors the Yana- 
diesj ViToddars, Erkalas and Sugalies are 
the most hardened. Cuddapah seems to 
have been frequently troubled by organized 
gangs of robbers, who did not hesitate to 
defy the police and attack the public trea- 
sury. So numerous were these gangs, that 
we find that " in 1857 gangs of 200 armed 
men were reported from Kadiri, from Sid- 
bout 40, from Raychoty 100, and from the 



Palkonda Hills 60 or 60. Mr. Gribble re- 
marks that these bands gave much trouble 
to the police, and that it was only after 
years of miniature campaigning that they 
were caught. To exemplify this Mr. Grib- 
ble quotes some interesting passages from 
the Police Administration Report ; of these 
we propose to reproduce at least one. 

''The latest example of a Cuddapah docoi 
is to be fouud so short a time ago as 1873. 
One Namal Singadoo had been for years the 
terror of the villages on the boundary of the 
Belkkry District and the taluk of Kadiri h 
Cuddapah, because be waa so feared ; he wtSf 
however, respected aod protected. Thought 
was frequently recognized as the leader in 
daring robberies, he could never be caught 
The ryot who, when Singadoo was a few miles 
distant, would be most clamorous regarding 
his losses, would protect and hide if he (Singa- 
doo) came to his house. It is a melancholy 
fact that the lower classes are imbued with the 
idea, aud not without reason, that the Govern* 
ment is less able to protect tliem thau a bold 
criminal ia powerful to harm them. Singadoo'a 
last exploit was, however, the last feather on 
tho camel's back. He became dissatisfied with 
a policeman who had inquired after him, and 
who had crossed his path too often, and on 
meetiug him one day he revenged himself by 
cutting off his head in broad daylight The 
hue and cry then became too hot for him. 
He took refuge in the hills between the 
Kadiri taluk and tho Bellary districf;, and tlie 
police on both sides were ia search of him. Tie 
was at last traced to a village, *but remain., 
ed there for some time with impunity, for, 
though a man weak in bodily stren^li, 
he was known to be desperate and always 
armed. But even great minds have their 
weaknesses, and his was — drink. A Police 
Inspector, Sheikh Madar Sahib by name, man- 
aged to lay an ambush for him. After somo 
days* acquaintance, an accomplice in disgnlao 
supplied him one evening with diink and thon 
turned tho convcrsatiou oil bodily strengtli J 
and, having lifted a heavy stoik>, he made- • 
Wiiger with Singadoo that he qould not do ifct 
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soaoB* The wager was accepted, aud Singadoo 
)aid aside his sword and his pistol and stoop* 
ed to lift the stone. Alas ! for chivalry ! when 
his back was bent, tho ambash rushed Id, over- 
powered him, and carried him, tied to a cot, to 
the iieai*est police station. From thence he was 
taken to the Bellarj Sessions Court ; and, being 
sentenced for the murder of two men who had 
informed against him previously, paid the just 
penalty of his many crimes. History repeats 
itself, and the fall of Singadoo could, were he 
not a murderer, almost find a parallel in the 
Mahabharata, where the iuyincible Kama ia 
slain by Ardsnua's spcai* whilst he is endeavoar- 
ing to lift hi& chariot wheel out of a mud hde." 

We further learn from Mr. Qribble that 
murder is all too rifo on the slightest 
provocation. Some of these murders are 
due to family quarrels, some to con- 
jugal infidelity, and in one sad instance, 
a little boy thirteen years of age was mur- 
dered by his uncle, because he. had not, 
iu the opinion of that relative, treated him 
with sufficient respect. Besides these horri- 
ble crimes we find that i)erjury, forgery, 
and extortion are common ofiences ; nor 
ia torture a rare thing in this interesting 
district ! ! We are not surprised at tho con- 
clusion to which Mr. Gribble comes after 
detailing all this moral depravity and law-* 
lessness, " The Criminal law is taken advan- 
tage of by the village officials to extort 
money by the suppression of crimes actually 
committed,and to bring false charges against 
innocent men who have incurred the enmity 
of a wealthy or influential inhabitant. The 
rough mid ready justice of Sir Thomas 
Munro was far more ejficacious and far more 
popular than the present criminal law. 

Chapter VIII, Judicial. — This chapter 
seems to follow the one on the Criminal 
classes by a Very just and proper arrange- 
ment. We find that there is an increase in 
almost every kind of crime. Yet we would 
fain hope that this apparent increase is 
chiefly due to the vigilaace of the police and 
tho conseqaent detection of many crimes 



that formerly passed unnotioed. There is 
however we are told^ a decrease in dacoitiea 
and gang robberies which were formerly 
80 rife in the district. The police appear 
to be as efficient as they are elsewhere, bat 
the proportion of superior officers eeema 
hardly adequate to the supervision of so 
large a tract of coantry. To the accoant 
of the Police sqcceed statistics regarding 
the Courts of Justice, and a list of Judges 
of the ZiUah and District Court. 

. Cliapter IX, Climate and Bealth. — ^Thia 
part of the subject has been glanced at in 
this first part of our notice of the Manual 
Suffice it to say that in this chapter w6 find 
registers of heat and cold k^pt at Cnddapah 
and Madanapally, accounts of the threo 
dispensaries at Cuddapah, Madanapally and 
Proddatoor, statements of births and deaths^ 
classification of diseases, remarks on the 
vaccine department, and a list of indigenoaa 
medicines, all of which are now officinal 

Chapter X, Agrictdture. — Under this head 
we find accounts of the principal pro- 
ducts of the District, namely^ cotton, 
indigo, and sugar-cane. Cbtton appears 
to have always been one of the staple 
industries of the country^ for in 1803 the 
first Commercial Resident, Mr. Greenhill, 
wrote to Mnnro telling bim it was difficult 
to induce the weavers to work for Govern-' 
ment, as under tho former Governments they 
bad found it so difficult to obtain remunera- 
tion. Little by little the reluctance of tho 
ryots was overcome, and now cotton to the 
value of about 40 lakhs is produced yearly 
in the district. Indigo is also generally 
grown, though tho cultivation is, we are 
told, fluctuating. It has an advantage 
over some other kinds of cultivation, 
namely, that it will grow on both wet and 
dry lands. The cultivation of indigo ought 
to bo very profitable, for we are told 
that the out-turn is about 2 or 2^ mannds 
an acre, and that it is worth from 
RDpeei3 40 to Bapees 52 a maund, whil« 
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the rent of the land is about Rapees 4 
an acre. Strangely and, as it seems to us, 
unfortunately this manufacture is greatly 
on the decline in this district, what little 
trade there is in this article being in the 
hands of the natives, «7ho adulterate the 
Taluable dye with mud. Sugar-cane grows 
chiefly in the sub-division, and meets with 
, a ready sale, being in request all over the 
southern part of the Presidency. 

Chapter XI^ Bevmue. — In this chapter we 
see the amount of cultivable land, the land 
actually under cultivation, the rates of assess- 
ment, the various sources of revenue. Mr. 
Gribble notices the harm done to the coun- 
try and the Revenue by the large number 
of Inams that exist. They are not only 
direct losses, but indirectly they exercise 
a baneful influence, because the cultivators 
being ablo to sub-rent, or at least to find 
employment on these lands, are nearly in- 
dependent of the Government lands^ and 
will not work them unless they can get 
them on very favourable terms. To quote 
Mr. Gribble^s own words, he says, " I have 
no hesitation in saying that the best of the 
energies of the cultivating classes are be- 
stowed npon the Inam lands.. It is upon 
them that they expend their capital and 
their labour, and yet there are lands that 
ought to yield a revenue (by the present 
valuation) of eight lakhs of rupees lying 
waste, and the story is still the same. 
Land has no saleable value, and the ryots 
live from hand to mouth. There would 
therefore appear to be some grounds for 
supposing that the only way to bring the 
waste lands under cultivation is to reduce 
the assessment so as to procure a saleable 
value for eacU acre even of dry land. And 
it must be remembered that by bringing 
this waste land under cultivation, the Gov- 
ernment Revenue will be doubly benefited. 
The increase of production will be a source 
of profit to the Government as well as the 



ryot," The succeeding Chapters on Inams, 
Local Funds, Public Works, Forest and 
Hill ranges and the l^iissions, are of little 
more than local interest, and we must re- 
frain from entering into any detailed uotico 
of them ; but the chapter on Popular Super- 
stitions is too interesting to be passed over 
in total silence. The first two given con- 
cern the celebrated Munro, and we repro- 
duce them in Mr. Gribble's own words. 

''As an example of bow the mythology of 
India is formed, I may quote the following two 
anecdotes of Colonel Munro ; ante at page 107, 
I have mentioned a legend regarding a golte 
garland which Manro is supposed to have inn 
a short time before his death. Since wrifiBg 
this legend I have heard an amplification of it 
from a Brahmin, who assares me that hia 
edition of the story is currently believed. It ia 
this : whop Rama couqaeied Ravana in Geylou 
and rescued Seeta, be despatched the news of 
victory to -this country, where he had lived so 
long in exile. On hearing it the Governor 
stretched across the gorge of Vaimpally a 
wreath of golden flowers. From that day to 
this, though the original wreath has long since 
disappeared, its semblance appears, shortly 
before their death, to those whom the gods 
love. As Munro passed through this gorge 
shortly before his death, he saw the wreath and 
pointed it out to his native followers. They 
could not see it, but told him the l^^nd con- 
nected with it. The people say that Munro was 
delighted that this visiou should have been 
revealed to him, and that he accordingly halted 
at an adjacent pagoda, remained there for two 
days, and then offered sacrifices and presents to 
the swamy. Again at Kadiri there ia a large 
pagoda at which there is an annual feast, to 
which a lai'ge number of pilgrims resort. When 
Munro first took charge of the Ceded Districts 
he resumed all the inam lands preparatory to 
an investigation .of their titles. At Kadiri he 
expressed his intention of confiscating all the 
lands attached to the pagoda. Hence tha 
whole of the Brahmins were sufiering great 
sorrow. One day Munro went out shootioi^. 
During a beat a tiger came across him. Monro 
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instead of shooting, was struck with terror and 
feH down; the tiger sprang npon him, and 
after some time bolted off, leaving Mauro on- 
injured. Mauro was picked up insensible 
and carried borne in a palstnkeen. After two 
• days of sickness be sent for the cbief Brabmin 
of tbe place and asked him bow it coald be 
tbat he sboold have lost bis courage so snddenl j, 
and yet sbonld have remained uninjured. Tbe 
Brabmin told bim tbat tliis tiger was in reality 
the swamy of tbe pagoda, who had embraced 
this opportunity of making Munro's acquaint- 
ance in order to give bim a gentle bint that be 
should be as merciful to tbe pagoda inams as 
be had been to him. Manro was convinced 
by this interpretation, and at once confirmed 
to tbe pagoda its old endowments. 

lu this last story there is one palpable false- 
hood. Munro was no sportsman, and never went 
out shooting. The most be ever indulged in was 
throwing a stone at a pariah dog when waiting 
for bis gaest to come to breakfast (Gleig's life 
of Sir Thomas Munro, page 299). When 
stories with such endings as these can be told 
of a man whose life is like a glass house, and 
whose memory is not more than fifty years old, 
what wonder is there tbat the whole of Indian 
history •is wrapped in fable? To those who 
know what Munro was, nothing could be so 
incredible as tbat he made sacrifices in a pagoda, 
or believed that he bad seen an incarnation of 
a Hindoo swamy ; and yet here are tbe people 
among whom be lived for seven years who 
believe this. What truth then can be collected 
from the legends and histories of rulers who 
lived hundreds of years ago ?*' 

Another pretty story connected with a 
branch of tbe Cbeyair occurs at page 285. 
** Where a branch of this river flows past 
tbe town of Kalcudda,^ in tbe Voilpaud taluk, 
there is a remarkable fall. Tbe stream disap- 
pears in tbe ground and emerges from a bole 
a hundred feet lov^er, after which it winds 
away through steep rocks. Tbe people tisll a 
strange legend in connection with this bole. 
la ancient times there was a Rajah at 
Sidboat (derived from 8idka Vaiani^ihe 

# g'jo Kalloo = TodUy, $oto Gbuta = pot. 



hermit's banian tree), who had a beautiful 
and only daughter. When the time came 
for her to bo married she was foand to be 
pregnant. Thereupon the king being vary 
angry, ordered her bead to be cat off. She, 
however, urged that she had committed no sin, 
but that tbe sun god had appeared to her in a 
dream disguised as the hermit, the patron saint 
of the place, and had married her. To prove 
tbe truth of this story she offered to walk forty 
miles with a toddy pot on her head containing 
a live cobra. The offer was accepted, and she 
walked 40 milef, crossing the Palkonda hills, ' 
nntil she came to tbe site of the pi'esent town 
of Kalcndda. There she placed the pot on 
tbe ground, and as the cobra was found in it, 
and she was still unhurt, the truth of her story 
became apparent. She took up her abode in 
this town, and after some time gave birth to 
twin sons. When their education was com- 
pleted tbe mother went to the hole in the ground 
where the river disappears, and jumping in she 
*' kissed the feet of the god," i, 6., died. Her 
boys, however, grew up and were called the 
Sariakumarloo—sons of the sun. They ruled 
the coantry for many years, and built a road 
over the pass which their mother had toiled 
through before. Whatever doabt may attach 
to this story, the pass through which the trunk 
road passes over the Palkonda hills near Qool- 
cheroovoo, 16 miles from Cuddapah, and near 
which the remains of an old native road are 
plainly visible, is still popularly known as the 
Suriakumarloo Kanama." 

Chapter XVIII, and last, deals with 
weights and measures, which are very varia- 
ble, differing not only from other districts, 
but those of the different taluks differing 
amongst themselves. 

We bave now finished our very brief and 
imperfect review of Mr. Qribhle'a Manual. 
We are sure that it will be a nseful book of 
reference for those working in that part of 
the country, and it is at the same time 
suflBciently interesting to repay perusal by 
those whose lot has fallen in cooler places 
than tbe Caddapah District. 
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CIRCULAR ORDERS OF THE BOARD 
OF REVENUE. 



No. II. 



Standing No. 351-2. 

Belts and Badges. 

Proceedings of the Board of Bevemie^ dated 
2Qih March 187G, No, 852. 

Paragraph 1 of Stauding Circular Order No. 
IV of 1875 sbonid be read as if the words " of 
Collectors and Divisional Officers^ were iasert^ 
ed after the word ** DaflTodara.'' 

2. Lace edging is Dot Decossary for the beltd 
of Taluk Dnffadara, and it has not been nsnal 
to supply it hitherto. 



No. III. 



G.O., dated 23rd 
February 1876, No. 
266, Reveuue De- 
partm^iit. 

G.O., dated 27th 
March 1876, No. 
425, BeTenue De- 
partment. 



Standing No. 253-3. 

Rules tor Goastimq Steamers. 

Troceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 
4th AprU 1876, No. 917. 

Undbr instructions from Qorernment, Col- 
lectors are requested to 
substitute the foUowiug 
amended Rules for Rales 
6 and 12 of the "Rules 
for the iesae, &o., of Gene- 
ral Passes for Coasting 
Steam Vessels under Sec- 
tion 156 of the Consoli- 
dated Customs Act, and 
for entering and clearing 
such Vessels" circulated with Board's Srandinij 
Order No. VIII of 1871, No. 253-2 :— 

Rule 6.— When any coasting vessel shall 
Btd\ for loth Foreign and British Indian ports, 
the Commander shall deliver an account duly 
signed in duplicate, as prescribed in Rule 4, of 
all goods (to be expressed in detail) destined 
for KJijforeig%% port, and he shall receive back 
the original account, duly dated and signed by 
the Officer in charge of the Custom-house, before 
leaving the port. A separate account of all 
goods destined for British Indian ports shall 
be delivered by the Local Agent of the vessel 
aa prescribed hy Rule 5. 

Provided that Rules 4 and 6 shall not apply 
to coasting steam vessels carrying Her Majesty's 
mails, but the procedure prescribed in Rule 5 
shall be followed in respect of such vessels for 
whatever ports bound, and the necessary cliear- 
ance when the coasting steamer is bound for a 
foreign as well as a British port shall be grant- 
ed on application prior to her departure from 
the port. 



Rule 12. — The discharge of cargo frooi any 
coasting steam vessel may be commenced im- 
mediately after the anchor is dropped at any 
British Indian port, and boats may be sent off 
to receive cargo before delivering the accoaaig 
prescribed by the above Rule. Goods and pas- 
sengers arriving by any coasting steam vessel 
may be landed under the above rules at aif' 
hour of the day (6 a.m. to 6 p.m.) not txceptk^ 
Sundays and holidays, subject, however, to tb 
regulated fee being paid to the subordinates et 
the Customs Department, in accordance witk 
the prescribed rules, in consideration of eztn 
labor entailed by working overtime or on Sqd- 
days and holidays under the orders of the Offi- 
cei: in charge of the Custom-house. 



HIGH OOURT-^LLAHABAD- 



{Before a Full Bencli.) 

Td^er, Offg. C. J., Pearson, Spankk, 
AMD Oldfield, JJ. 

Act XIX of 1873, Sec. 241, CL (i)— Seveaiw- 
Faitidar — Suit for Contribution — Jwrisdidkk 
— Oivil Court — Revenue Court. 

Th» queHion in the case toas tolteiher ike plaiHl^^ 
a paitidar who had paid a sunt on account of 
rt demand for Q&oemment revenue^ should sm 
io recover from iJte defendants^ his co-paiUdan, 
the balance in excess of his otvn (piaia in the 
Civil or in the Revenue Court. 

Held (Spankie, J., dissenting) that the Ciml 
Courts were competent io entertaiih sttits of lie 

nature. 

Per Spankie, J., cont'i*a. 

Ram Dial and others p, Gulab Singh 
and others.* 
The plaintiff, a pattidar who had paid a sum 
on account of a demand for Government reremie^ 
not merely in respect of his own share, bat frfso 
in respect of the shares of the defendants^ hk 
co-pattidars, sued to recover the sum paid in 
excess of his own quota. The suit was instttat* 
ed in the Court of the Munsiff of Chibramao. 
The MuDsiff dismissed the suit, deeming it to be 
a claim connected with or arising out of the 
collection of revenue, and that he was therefore 
prohibited by Section 241 of Act XIX oi 1878 

♦ Special Appeal No. 293 of 1875, from a de(a«»<^ 
the Judge of Farrikhabad, dated the 16th Jannarj 
1875, reversing a decree of the Munaiff of Chibranuwia 
dated the 24th Aagast 1874. 
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from entertaiQing ifc. On appeal by tlie plaintiflf 
the Jadge held tbat there being no special pro* 
visiou for the trial of such a suit by the Revenue 
Court, the Ciyil Court had jurisdiction, and 
rettianded it for disposal on the merits. 

The defendants appealed to the High Court 
on the ground that the saili was not cognizable 
by the Civil Courts, 

The Court (Turner, Offg* C. J., and Spankie, 
J.) referred to a Full Bench the question 
\7hether the plaintiff should have sued in tho 
Civil or in the Revenue Court. 

The Senior Oovernmeiit Pleader (Lftla Juala 
Parskad) aud Muushi Hcniuman Parshad for 
appellants. 

Pandit Ajudkia Nalh and Pandit Bishambar 
Nath far respondents. 

Turner, Offg. C. J., and Pearson and Oldfield, 
JJ., ooDOorred in the following opinion : — 

We are of opinion that the Civil Courts are 
competent to entertain claims of this nature, 
aud that the Munsiff is in error in regarding it 
as a claim connected with or arising out of the 
collecticm of revenue within the meaning of that 
term in Section 241, Act XIX of 1873. Look- 
ing to the context, it appears to us .that that 
provision of the law may have been intended 
to apply to wrongs aiusing out of or connected 
with the colloctiou of land revenue, SQdh as 
suits against the revenue officers for the illegal 
exaction of i*evenne or for the illegal issue of 
process. In such cases, the claim arises out of 
a wrong done in the collection or connected 
with the collection. In the caso before us the 
plaintiff seeks no remedy for a wrong done to 
him in the collection of revenue or arising 
thereout, because, assuraiug the revenue to liavo 
been due, he suffered no wrong in its collection, 
and certainly no wrong at the hands of the 
defendants; he snes because he has been 
compelled to pay a debt for which they were all 
jointly liable, a payment which gives him the 
right to call on thorn for contribution. 

It strengthens the view we have taken that, 
as pointed out by the Judge, neither in the 
sections of this Act nor in those of Act XVI II 
^hich declare what powei*8 may be exercisdd 
by the several revenue authorities do we find 
any mention made of suits of this nature. 

Si'ANKiB, J.— -Until the passing of Act XIX ' 
of 1873 I am willing to admit that a suit of tho 
nature of a claim for contribution, as this is, 
would be heard in the Civil Courts. But it 
appears to me that Act XIX, which is one to 
consolidate atid amend the law relating fo land 
revenue and the jurisdiction of the revenue 
officers, aims at keeping in tho hands of those 
officers the settlement of every dispute connect- 
ed with the collection of revenue, whether such 
disputes arise between tho revenue-payers them- 



selves, or between the Government offioeni and 
the revenue-payefB. 

The question that wo have to determine is 
whether or not the suit involves a dispute 
regarding one of those matters includea in 
Section 241 of the Act, over which the section 
declares, in so many words, the Civil Courts 
shall exercise no jurisdiction. 

Now Cl.(i) of the section provides for claims 
connected with or arising out of the collection 
of revenue (other than claims under Section 
189), or of any process enforced on account of 
an arrear of revenue. The exception relates to 
proceedings taken under Cb. Y of the Act to 
enforce the recovery of any arrears of revenue 
against a person. He may pay tho amount 
under protest to the officer taking the proceed- 
ings, and upon such payment the proceedings 
stmli be stayed, and the person against whom 
such proceedings were taken may sue the Gov- 
ernment for the amount so paid in any Civil 
Court in the district where such proceedings 
were taken. Here, possibly, the party who 
brings tho suit may contest altogether any 
liability to pay revenue to Government, or that 
only a portion of what was taken was due from 
him, because the latter part of the section 
allows him to give evidence of the account 
which he alleges to be due from him, notwith- 
standing the provisions of Section 149. This 
s&ctiou declares that a statement of account 
certified by the tahsiidar shall be conclasive 
evidence of the existence of the anx>ar, of its 
amount, and of tho person who is the defaulter. 

CI. (i) appears to provide generally for any 
dispute being a claim connected with or arising 
out of the collection of revenue, or any process 
enforced on account of an arrear of i-evenue as 
in this case, in which the tahsiidar enforced the 
joint and several responsibility of the proprie- 
tors declared by Section 14(>, by calling upon 
the plaintiff to pay Rupees 1,29-3, which sum 
was not the proportionate share dfte by himself 
but included also the quota due by 'SS other 
persons. 

This is not a caso of a lambardar suing under 
Act XVIII of 1873 "for arrears of revenuo 
payable through him duo by tho co-aharea 
whom he represents. Ic is th,e case of a patti- 
dar who is known or supposed to bo solvent, 
who is made to pay what other pattidars owe, 
or refuse to pay contumaciously or from design, 
or by the reason of some dispute in the patti. 
The revenue officer has done no wroDg to the 
plaintiff in getting the arrears out of him. It 
is not pretended that he has made the plaintiff 
pay more on his own account than ho is bound 
to pay. Ho has simply enforced against him 
tho common liability of the pattidars, for which 
ho also made himself responsible. 

It is contended that the plaintiff does not 
seek a remedy for wrong done to him in the 
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ooUeotion of revenue, because, assuming the 
revenue to be due, he suffered no wrong in the 
collection, and none at the hands of the defen- 
dants. But it is^ I think, apparent thafc what- 
eyer he has suffered is owing to tlie conduct of 
the defendants, and the enforced payment by 
him of revenue due by them has given to him 
the right of forcing them in return by suit to 
re-imburse him. In the course of such a suit 
it would not be suflScient for the plaintiff to 
produce the revenue officer's receipt for Rupees 
1,293. He would have to show what was the 
amount due by each of the pattidars, and they 
would have to account for not having paid 
their quota. It may surely be assumed that 
existing disputes connected with or arising out 
of the collection of the revenue (very large and 
wide words) would be disciosed in the suit 
disputed, which, in^my opinion, the legislature 
intended should be* heard and determined by 
the revenue authorities. 

Such a claim as the one before us seems to 
me to arise out of the collection of the revenue 
and the enforcement of the plaintiff^s liability 
to pay the arrear due by his co-sharers, and it 
ia, I think, included in CI. (i) of the section. 
If this be so, then, in the last words of the 
section, "in all the above cases, jurisdiction 
shall rest with the revenue authorities only." 

Thus the first words of the section bar the 
jurisdiction of the Civil Courts in any of the 
matters included in the section, and its last 
words declare that the revenue authorities 
only shall have jurisdiction. If the claim is 
one that will come under CI. (0 of the Section, 
the Civil Courts can take no cognizance of it. 

But the Judge finds that there is no special 
provision for the hearing of -this particular class 
of suit by the revenue authorities, and that the 
prohibition entered in the last clause of section 
241 applies only to those cases for which there 
is a special provision. I do not understand 
whether the Jadge means that a suit of tHis 
nature is not mentioned ia Section 24J, or 
whether he means expressly that no power is 
given to ^revenue officers elsewhere in the Act 
to hear suits of this nature. 

As to the first point, some confusion is 
caused by regarding this case as a suit. It is 
sufficient that the dispute between plaintiff and 
defendants should be one connected with or 
arising out of the collection of the revenue. 
Being one of that description, it wonld bo one of 
" the matters" over whiph the Civil Court could 
not, and the revenue authorities alone could 
exercise jurisdiction. As to the second point, 
the juiisdiction being with the revenue authori- 
ties, those authorities must be one or more of 
the officers named in Section 207, the Com- 
missioner, Collector, Assistant Collector, Officer 
in charge of a Settlement or Assistant Settle- 
ment Officer, or a tahsildar. Any one of those 



officers can summon persons before him, if he 
considers their attesndance necessary for the 
purpose of any investigation, suit, or other 
business before him (Section 208), so it is not 
only suits that may* be tried under the Act. 
The Act recites the powers of Collectors and 
Assistant Collectors generally and also parti- 
cularly, and Collectors, in addition to their 
own powers, may exercise the powers of Assist- 
ant Collectors, and Assistant CoUectora in 
charge of a sub-division exercise the same 
powers that a Collector could if there was no 
sub-division subject to the control of the Gd- 
leotor. It is true that there is no particular 
mention of claims under CI. (t), Section 241, 
outside that section. But Section 241 ia a par- 
tion of Ch. YII which, amongst other matten^ 
treats of the powers of Collectors and othez& 
Section 241 expressly gives to those officer tf 
revenue authorities alone the power of d«img 
with the matters contained in it. And liVm 
this is the case, it seems to me to be idle, ia 
this particular reference, to raise any difficolt| 
regarding the revenue officer .who is to deter- 
mine any one of the matters contained in tibe 
section. If this is one of those matters referred 
to in CI. (t), Section 241, no want of cfearer 
specification of the powers of the different 
revenue authorities, no omission of the class of 
case outside the section, and no ambignity or 
defect in the Act, can give the Civil Courts 
the Jurisdiction which the opening words of 
the section expressly bar. 

I wonld answer that this case should be 
heard by the revenue authorities. — The Indian 
Law Ecports, Part 1. Allahabad Series, Page 26. 



HER MAJESTY'S PRIVY COUNCIL. 



[Madras Case.] 
Impartihle zemindary — Sttecession — Wrilim 
authority to adopt — Qmuineness of authorO^ 
contested. 

Af the holder of an impartible zemindary^ died 
without legiihnaie male issue, hut he left a 
widow, B, then enciente. (7, a half -brother €if 
Af.was declared to he the undivided brother and 
the person who, according to the ardinary law 
of succession, was entitled to ewiceed id ike 
zemhidary on failure of B begetting a nude 
child, B subsequently adopted a son, and a^ 
leged that her husband had exeeuled %h her 
favour a uorittcn authority to adopt a son in the 
xvent of her begetting a female child. The 
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questions for decision were whether the wrUten 
atUhoriiy to adojyt teas in fdct executed hy A, 
and if not, whether the adoption is not never- 
theless valid according to the law prevailifKj in 
the Madras Presidency as one made hy a 
widow without txpi'ess authority from her hits- 
hand, hat with sufficient sanction and consent 
on the part of her hnshand^s relatives, 
tiKLD, thai the alleged wniten authority was one 
which hore the genuine signature of A ; and as 
containing a disposition which he teas likely to 
make ; that it was a valid auUiorily to adopt 
executed hy A, 

Judgment of the Lords of the Jndicliil Com- 
mittee of tlie Privy Council, ou the iippeal of 
tSri Virad^i Vratopa v. 8n Brozo Kishoro Patta 
Deo, IVoiii the Hijrh Coni-fc «f Jndicataie at 
IMftdras, delivei-ed 24th March* 1870.1 

Present, 
Sir James W. Colvit.b. 
Slit Barnks Peacock, 
Sir Montague E. Smith. 



Rajah Adikonda Deo, the then holder of au 
im|mrtiblo zemiudary iii the district, ot Ganjara, 
whicii iu these procoedings is culled someLiuies 
Gliinnakiintdy, and sonietinies i^ratapaghcn, 
died OQ the 23rd November 1868. He lefb 
no legitimate male issue, but a widow, then 
endenie whom h will be convenient to designate 
by her title of Mahadevi. Ho had, however, 
s«>vcrNl nHtnral sons, one of whom, Hamakrishna 
l)eo, contrived, on the death of his iather, to 
be inve>)ted by Hotne of ihe retaiufrs with the 
** Sadbi," and asserted a clMim to the zemindary 
on the ground ilmt he was iu fact legitimate, 
and liad been designated by Adikonda as his 
successor iu an utsl feigned by him ou tho 
19th November, and forwarded to tho Collector. 
Ttiis claim has since been louud to be grouud- 
IcsM, and mHy be treated hs no longer existent. 

The appellant R.tghanadhn, who was a half- 
biother of the deceased Zemindar, must now be 
taken to have been an undivided brother, and 
the person who, according to tiie ordinary law 
of succession, was entitled to the zemindary on 
the death of Adikonda without a legitimato 
son, either procreated or adopted. 

It is necessary, ia order to explain some 
parts of the sabiseqnent history of the case, to 
observe that the question of succession, when 



• Tin's judj^mcnt was posted in London on the 31st 
March.— En. M. J. 

t " Kepublished fix?m XT, Madras Jurist, p. 188."~ 



it first arose, was further complicated by tho 
fact that tho isemindary^ though permanently 
settled, was one of those as to which it was tbeu 
conceived that, owiog to the omission to issue 
a permanent Sunuad, the Government of Fort 
St. George had retained the right of noroioat* 
ing ou the death of each successive holder his 
successor. The confirmation by this Board of 
the decision of the High Court of Madras iti 
the Marangapury cane (see Law Reports, 1, 
Indian Appeals, p. 282) has since established 
that there was no legal foundation for this pre» 
tention on the part of Government; and it 
must now be takeii to be settled law that the 
title to the zemindary is ix) be determined by 
the ordinary law of succession iu like cases. 

On the day after that of the death of Adi- 
konda, i, c, on the 24th November 1868, the 
Mahadevi addressed an urzi to the Collector (p. 
143), in which she stated the death of her h un- 
hand ; that the family was composed of women 
and children ; that she had then none legally 
entitled to the taluk, but was three montha 
gone with child; and prayed to be intrusted 
with the care of this taluk. In this document 
she made no mention of an authority to adopt. 

It is shown, however, beyond all question, 
by tho Collector's letter of the 2nd December 
1868, which is recited in the proceedings of the 
Board of Revenue at p. 105 of tho record, that 
before that date he hawi received a second urzi 
or letter from the Mahadevi, in which she had 
alleged that it was her husband's express wish 
that, iu the event of her having not a son, but 
a* daughter, she should adopt a son. And if 
the exhibit R at p. 64 of the record be that 
second urzi, or a true copy of it, there can bo 
no doubt that as early as the 26th November 
1868, the Mahadevi had asserted publicly that 
her husband had, on the 20th of that month, 
executed iu her favour a written authority to 
adopt a sou iu the event which afterwards 
happened. The confusion which seems' to 
have taken place in the Civil Courts with 
respect to the proof of exhibit R, has givea 
rise to a controversy on its authenticity which 
will be afterwards considered. But whatever 
may have been the precise contents of tho 
second urzi, it is unquestionable that as early 
as tho lit!) December, tho Mahadevi presented 
a formal petition to the Government of Fort 
St. George, in which she stated that Adikonda 
before his death executed and gave to her a 
pntrica or will containing words to this efifect : 
"You have now conceived ; if you bring forth 
a male child, he will be a Rijah to the taluk ; 
in case of a female child, you are authorized to 
select a good child for the seat ;" and that iu 
several subsequent petitions and applications 
she persistently put forward and relied upon a 
wriiten authority to adopt executed by her 
husband. One of these, bearing date the 18th 
i March lb60, stated the date ol the instrument 
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to be the 20tli November 1868 ; and in most of 
them she clnimed t-o be heiress to the zemiudary 
ill def'ualt of a legitimate son, nataral or adopt- 
ud, of her hnsband. Raghnnadha seems on 
his side to liave been also asserting his claim 
l)efore the Government and the Revenue an- 
tborities* 

Tlie action taken by the Govcnimcnt of Fort 
St. George waa as follows : — 

The Board of Revenne, on the report, of the 
Collector, had on the 7lh January 1869, ex- 
pressed its opinion that Raghnnadha had the 
best clnim to the zemiudary, provided the Malia- 
devi did not give birth to a son ; but that if 
she should have a son that son ought to succeed. 
Thereupon Government, on tJie 1st Marcli, 
ruled that a posthumous son would be entitled 
to the inheritance, and directed the Collector 
to take such measures as he might think fit to 
ascertain whether the widow was really preg- 
nant, and to verify the sex of the child when 
born. To the widow's repeated applications it 
made answer that the claim to the zemiudary 
was under considciation. On the 11th July 
1869, the Mahadevi was delivered of a daugh- 
ter, and on the 17th September in that year 
Government, in the exercise of its supposed 
power, and on the recommendation of the Col- 
lector, supported by the Board of Revenue, 
resolved (p. 143) to recognize Raghnnadha, 
who had been reported by the CoUect«or to be 
the undivided brother of the deceased Zemin- 
dar, as the successor to the Chinnakimidy 
estate ; thereby over-roling the Mahadevi*a 
claim to be heiress to her husband ; and ignor- 
ing her asserted right of adoption. 

I^endiug these proceedings there had been 
litigation between tlie Mahadevi and Ragliu- 
uadha touching the right to a certificate, under 
Act XXVll of 18G0, for the collection of the 
debts dne to the deceased Zemindar. This 
was determined in favour of the Mahadevi by 
the Civil Judge on the 31st March 1869. But 
on the 11th February 1870, his decision was 
reversed by the High Court, and the certificate 
granted to Raghnnadha, apparently on the 
general ground that the claim of an undivided 
brother was preferable to that of a widow, and 
that thci-e was no satisfactory proof of division. 

For some short time after the determination 
of the Government in his favour, Raghunadha 
and the widow seem to have lived together in 
amity. She retained, apparently with his con- 
sent, the custody of the keys of the gouta- 
ghoros, or ti'easuries, in which the jewels, cash 
and other valuables that had been left by the 
late Zemindar were kept ; but allowed Raghn- 
nadha to receive thereout botli jewels and otsh 
for the purposes of his installation, which took 
place on the 1st February 1870. He again was 
in concspoudeuce with the Collector iu Novem- 



ber, touching the villages to be assigned to her 
for her maintenance (pp. 115 and 116); and 
speaks of their friendly relations, nlthongh in 
one of his letters he complains that Haribondlia 
Sunianto and two or three more wicked per* 
sons were ** making intrignea and giving evil 
advice." Bat this state of amity, if it ever 
sincerely existed, was of brief dumtion. In 
the course of 1870 the paiaies again plunged 
into active litigation. In his suit nunibercKi 9 
of th;it year, ilaghnnadha songht to recover 
from the Mahadevi the jewels and cash in the 
gontaghoros, gi'eatly exaggerating their amount 
and value, as property to wiiioh he was entitled 
as Zemindar. Ii^ her suit, No. 12 of 1870, hhe 
sought to recover from him the particulai* jeweLi 
and cash which had passed from her to him mi 
the occasion of his installation, alleging iiai 
he had received them .by way of loan oa « 
promise to restore the former, and i-upay tlte 
latter. Her suit was ultimately dismissed on 
the ground that she had failed to establish wiy 
such contt*act. In the other suit the material 
issues were whether Raghnnadha was the un- 
divided brother of Adikonda, or sepai*ate in . 
optate from him; whether the Mahadevi, as 
widow of Adikonda, whs entitled by ng-ht of 
succession, to tlie money and jewels left by him ; 
and if not, whether Adikonda had made to her 
at the time of his death a gift of ihem that was 
valid against Kiigliuuadha. 

In this Ruit^ the Civil Judge fonnd that 
Raghunadha, the plainnf)", was the nndivideti 
brother of Adikonda, and that Adikonda, at tho 
time of hii^ death, did not make a gift to his 
wife of any part ot the property then in dispute, 
lie fonnd, however, in the first instance, upon 
the second ibsue, tliat the Mahadevi, as widow 
of Adikonda, was entitled to nil the money and 
jewels left hy him ; proceeding, apparently, on 
the ground tliat, inasmnch as each succeeding 
Zemindar must be taken to have held the estate 
by virtue of a new grant from Government., lie 
held it as self-acquired property ; and conse- 
quently, that, on his death, his personal a-sseu 
would pass to his widow, to the exclusion of his 
brother. Before, however, a final decree had 
been drawn up in this suit, the MaruHgapury 
case was decided by the High Court of Madras ; 
and the Judge thereupon granted a review of 
his decision. On that review, he found that 
the Mahadevi, as widow of the late Zemindar, 
was not entitled to the money or jewels left by 
him ; and, finally, made a decree in favour of 
Rahghunadha, but for an amount much less than 
that claimed by him. There waa no appeal 
against the decrees in these suits. They de- 
cided as between the Mahadevi and Ragha- 
uadh<a tiiat the status of the family was that of 
non-division ; and that Raghnnadha, being iu 
default of male issue, of Adikonda entitled to the 
estate^ was entitled to the jewels and cash aa 
appurtenuut thereto. Xbcy have, however^ 
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liitle hearing on t)ie questions now f.o be deter- 
mined ; iilthonji^h siHna of fctie deposifcions taken 
ill thetri have been relied upon as affecr.infj the 
credibfltry of the testimony j^iven by the samo 
witnesses in the present suit. 

Pending these two snits of 1870, and on the 
20th November in that year, the Mahadevi 
adopted tlie present respondent. lie was the 
sou of the Zoruin«iar of Peddakimidy, who ia 
admitted to be a sapinda of Adikonda Deo, 
though sHprirute in esrafo from him ; botli 
fuMiilit'S iMiifio;, n< sliowti hy tlio podi'^r'OO at p. 
ly, denveil fr«»m a cominoii anncstur, ParU- 
shottama Deo. Nor is the validity of the 
adoption impeached, except on the groand that 
tlie Mahadevi iiad uob uufilciezit aathority to 
make it. 

On the 15th December 1870, the respon- 
dent, by his adoptive mother and guardian, 
Gomraeaoed liis suit for the recovery from 
K)ighanadha, (»f the zemindary and of all the 
property appurtenant thereto, with mesne pro- 
fits. The defendant, iiaghanadha, originally 
set up, by way of defence, that his title as 
Zemindar appointed by Government could not 
be questioned. Bat, it is now admitted that, 
since the decisioa of tiie Marnngapury CAse, 
thiri defence cannot prevail ; and that the only 
queutions to be decided are, whether the exhibit 
Q, which is propounded as the written authority 
to adopt, of the 20r.h November 16G8, was, iu 
fact, executed by Adikonda Deo, and, if not, 
whether the adoption is not, nevertheless, valid 
according to the law that prev^uls in the Presi- 
deney of Madras, hh one made by a widow, 
without express authority from her, husband, 
but with sufiiciont sanction and consent on the 
part of her husbaad's relatives. 

The Civil Judge decided both these questions 
as:ain.st tlie respondent. He came to the con- 
cluKioUy botij from external and internal evi- 
dence, that the docufuent was a forgery; he 
was also of opinion that the requisite as.seat to 
an adoption, iu the aUsence of an authority 
from the fiuriband, was not given, ^ud conse- 
quently that t\\Q lidoption was not valid as 
avjaiubt the defendant* Tlie Higii Court iu- 
clino>l to the oninion that Q Wii.s, in fact, 
executed by AdikonJa, but did not go very 
much into the evidence for or against the docu- 
ment; being of opinion that, even if no express 
authority was given by Adikonda, the adoption 
by the widow, being made with the consent of 
one of his siipindas (the father of the child 
ailopted), wa.s valid by the law of Madras. 

Their lordships propr>sG to consider, first, 
whether Q was, in fact, executed by Adikonda. 

It has been strongly nrged npon them thnt 
the judgments of the two Indian Courts npon 
this question, though not concurrent, are not 
directly c^ntlictinif, the Hh^h Court having 



omitted to find that the document is genuine, 
ov fully to consider the evidence concern- 
ing it; that in this state of things, theii* 
lordships cannot safely over-rule the dioi- 
sion upon a question depending mainly on 
the credibility of conflicting witnesses, of a 
Judge of great local experience, who saw and 
examined those witnesses, and has ex^pressed 
his conclusion in a judgment that demon- 
strates with what remarkable care and industry 
he tried the cause. 

Their lordships are by no means insensible 
to the force of the genend proposition involv- 
ed in this argument. That force, however, 
seems to them to be somewhat diminished by 
particular circumstances in this case. They 
consider that the voluminous judgment of the 
Civil Judge deserves the credit due to a most 
painstaking endeavour to arrive at the truth iu 
a difficult case. But its excessive elaboration 
tends to impair its value by defeating the pro- 
per object of a judgment, which is to support, 
by the most cogent reasons that suggest them- 
selves, the final conclusions at which the Judge 
has conscientiously arrived. This document 
records the fluctuations of the Judge's mind 
frf^m day to day in the course of an exception- 
ally long trial; the eflect, often temporary 
npon him of a particular piece of evidence or 
argument of counsel : it subjects every wiln&ss 
to criticism more or less unfavourable; and 
from this mass of often conflicting statements, 
it is not easy for a Court of Appeal to extract 
the pricise grounds on which the final conclu- 
sion rests. 

Again, the Counsel for the respondent have 
strongly insisted on the objection to the au- 
thority of this judgment, which they founded 
upon the observations of the learned Judge in 
paragraph 62, &o. (p. '376). It must bei, ad- 
mitted that the passage is ambiguous. If it 
means only that where a ca^e has been mani- 
festly proved to be false (as, e.g., if Q had been 
siiowu to be written on a Ktamp paper pnr- 
oiiased aft«r Adikouda's death), it ia unneces- 
sary to weigh general probabilities, the observa- 
tion is a mere truism ; since it is obviously idle 
to inquire whether it was likely a man should 
do that which it has been demonstrated he 
never did. On the other hand, if it imports 
that the Judge refused to weigh the probabi- 
lities of the case, because he believed one set 
of witnesses rather than the other, it would 
support the objection taken, viz., that in form* 
ing his belief he had excluded from hi<^ con- 
sideratioii that which ought to have entered 
into it. Their lordships, however, npon a re- 
view of the whole judgment, are of opiniouT 
that, iu whatever sense the learned Judge made' 
tbe observation in question, he did not, in fact, 
fail to conjiider the probabilities of the case. 
AVhether he gave due weight to them will be 
afterwards eonsidored. 
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A more snbstAntinl objection to the jnd^- 
xnent is thj^fc it does not dispose of the qaestion 
as it was presented by tlie parties. The learn- 
ed Jndge was not content to 6nd that Q was a 
forpfcry. By a earorni examination and com- 
parison of it with admitted signatures of Adt- 
konda, he satisfied himself that the sigrnatnre 
purportiner to be that of Adikonda was itself 
forged. Yet the ap|>ellant (p. 255) had admit- 
ted that that signatnre, and the sankfan and 
chakrum (the emblems on it) were of his 
brother's band- writing ; and the case made by 
him and his witnesses was that the forgery was 
effected by filling up, after Adikonda's death, a 
blank paper, which had these s^enuine marks 
and signature upon it. Their lordships agree 
with the Jndges of the High Court in thinking 
that little weight ought to be given to a com- 
parison of Oorya hand-»writing by an European 
Judge, however skilled and experienced, when 
opposed to the admissions of those who dispute 
the document. They feel bound, therefore, to 
assume, an4^that has been almost admitted id 
the argument addressed to them on the part of 
the appellant, that the signature of Adikonda 
upon Q is of his hand-writing. It is obvious, 
however, that the erroneous conviction of the 
Civil Judge to the contrary may greatly have 
biassed his estimate, of the credibility of the 
plain tifiTs story, and may have prevented him 
from duly weighing the improbabilities of that 
told by the defendant, which he did not adopt 
The genuineness, therefore, of the signature of 
Adikonda, is a circumstance which materially 
detracts from the general value and authority 
of the judgment of the Civil Judge ; and their 
lordships cannot but feel that they have to de- 
fer mine the question before them upon the evi- 
dence taken in the cause, without the assist- 
ance which they generally find in similar oases 
in the judgment of one or the other of the 
Indian Courts. 

That there is in this case a strong antecedent 
probability that Adikonda did authorize an adop- 
tion is incontestable. It does not rent upon 
the mere presumption that on bis death-bed he 
would desire to perform that general duty of 
imperfect obligation which prompts a childless 
Hindoo to supply the want of natural male 
issue by adoption. It is shown that the 
brothers, though legally undivided, were long 
on bad terms with each other. The strife 
began, as apf)ear8 by the Collector's letter at 
page 106, on the death of their father in 1835 
when there was a dispute as to their succession 
to the zemindary, Raghunadha claiming it as 
the eldest sou of the then Mahadevi, though 
younger in years than Adikonda, who was born 
of a wife of inferior i*ank. This controversy 
was determined by the then Government, in 
the exercise of its assumed power, in favour 
of Adikonda. The strife, however, was em- 
bittered by subsequent quarrels between the 



brothers, and by the despei*ate attempt of 
Raghnnadha as late as 1852 fo oust Ins brother 
by proving him to be illegitimHte. In the^m 
circumstances, whatever may have been the 
precise relation of the brothers during the 
later years of their joint lives, there is a high 
degree of prohabtlity that Adikonda wonld 
desire to retain, by all means in his power, 
the zemindary in Kis own line ; and wonld be 
unwilling to expose the wife, to whom he waa 
attached, to the chance of falling from iho 
rank which even as adoptive mother of a 
reigning Rajah she would possess, to that of n 
widow entitled only to be maintained, bow* 
ever honourably, by her brothei'-iu-law. 

There being then this antecedent probability 
that he would execute some such docnment na 
that which bears his admitted signature, wlmt 
is the direct evidence to show that he reulij did 
or did not execute it. The witnesses, wboii 
names are upon It, are Sumauto the Treasurer, 
Siva Purohit, now the Dewan of Raghnnadha, 
but formerly the servant in the like capa> 
*city, first of Adikonda, and afterwai'ds of the 
Mahadevi, Balaji, the scribe, and DamnpattDJnsi 
the Purohit. Of theste, the two former are the 
only subscribing witnesses in the strict sense 
of the term; Balaji signing; only as the writer 
of the instrument ; and Damapattc>josi, thong'h 
named as a witness, not having signed at all. 
Ag^n, the only one of the four who deposes to 
the execution of the instrament is Snmanto. 
His story (page 21o) is that on the 20«h 
November (i.e., on a day between whidi and 
the day of the Rajah's death two clear dnys 
intervened)f at about 3 proliorof« of the day 
(i.e, about 3 p.m.), the Rajah sent the Peon 
Narayani to call in any respectable people 
(Bollolokho) that mitfht be in tlie outer hall 
(Sodoro) ; that the Peon retarned with Siva 
Purohit, Damapattojosi, Bodhrosanto, Bhagi- 
rathipani and Balaji ; two other person?,, via., 
Boyiduorahu Gouro Bondhari, being already in 
the room when the order was giveti ; that Balaji 
was then sent oot to bring paper, pen and 
ink; that on his re tarn he wrote the authority 
to adopt under the Rajah's dictation, making 
first a draft and afterwards a fair copy ; that 
the list of witnesses which appear in Balaji *a 
hand-writing on it was also written at the 
Rajah's dictation, first in the draft and thon in 
the fair copy ; that the subscribing witnesses 
Siva Purohit and the witness himself then 
signed, Damapattojosi excusing himself, with 
the Rajah's consent, from signing, on the 
ground that he was an old man, and could not 
see; that Balaji also wrote his name as the 
writer of the document ; that the Rajah himself 
traced the sankhu and chakiiim at the top, and 
wrote his own sisrnature at the bottom of the 
document ; that they all wrote with the same 
pen dipped in the same ink-bottle ; that it took 
about 2 gfaadyaba (one and half hoar) to oon< 
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plete tlie transaction ; and that afterwards and 
:wheD aboat the same space of the day remaiuedi 
the "writuess, by order of the Rajah, took the 
dooament to the Mahadevi, who, while it waa 
being prepared, was in "the chapel," being 
a room near that of the Rajah, and pat it 
on the threshold, the door being 8J»ir. The 
witness also stAtea that nearly two ghadyahs 
before thij^, and previously to the preparation 
of the docnmenfc, he had taken to the Mahiidevi, 
by order of the Rajali, the keys 6( the Treasury 
Honse, and had said to her " The keys of the 
other Treasury House were given you, now 
keep the keys of this Treasury and all the pro- 
perty therein." 

This witness directly contradicted by the 
three other persons, whose names are npon 
Q, Siva Parohit, Balaji, and DamapattojoFi. 
Their testimony in this snit is to be foand 
at pages 189, 269, and 267 of the Record. 
The account which they give of the fabri- 
cation of Q is the following: Aboat ten, 
or at most, twelve dajs after the death of 
Adikonda, Sumanto brought to Balnji a paper, 
having npon it Adikond;i's signHturo, and the 
sankhu and chakrum, but. otherwise blanks 
together with a draft, and told him to fair-copy 
the draft npon the blank paper. Balaji, accord- 
ing to his own account at firat refused, but 
afterwards obeyed. The result was Q, as it 
now stands, with the exception of the signatures 
of the subscribing witnesses. The paper in 
that state was given by Balaji to Sainnnto, 
who took it to Siva Purohit for his signature. 
He swears that he refused to sign it, and 
denies that the signature upon it which pur- 
ports to be his is of his hand-writing. The 
value of that denial will be presently considered. 
The paper was subsequently (£.0, about four- 
teen days after Adikonda's death) taken by 
Sumanto to Damapaitojosi, who also swears 
he refused to sign it as witness. 

The qnestion is which of these two stories is 
to be believed. The last their lordships think 
must be taken with the qualification that, not- 
withstanding the denial of Siva Parohit, the 
dispnted signature is of his hand- writing. That 
it is so was found by the Civil Judge, and his 
finding does not depend on mere oomparison 
ef hand-writing. Its correctness seems to their 
lordships to 1^ placed beyond doubt by the 
exhibit LL page 3, in which,, writing to 
Iswara Pattro, as late as the 10th July 1869, 
he speaks of the document executed by the late 
Rajah to the Mahadevi, and urges his oorres« 
pondent to use his best endeavonrs to get from 
Government a recognition of it. It is clear, 
therefore, that if Q be a forgery, Siva Purohit 
wa9 at one time a consenting party to that 
forgery. The Civil Judge has nndonbtedly 
recorded a most nnfavonrable , opinion of 
Samanto. He says of him : *' H. S. lied and 
prevaricated grievously. I could not believe 



anything one bit the more readily from the 
fact that he asserted it" (Judgment.^ paragraph 
54, page 320). Yet the ci^edibility of this 
witness, however small, is nevertheless superior 
to that of Siva Fnrohit and Balaji. Notwith- 
standing his demeanonr he may have told what 
is substantially a true story ; whereas the 
others must either have been guilty of perjury 
in this suit, or have been conscious actors in an 
antecedent forgery. Damapattojosi is not open 
to this imputation, and is apparently a more 
respectable witness. All that the Judge says 
against him is, that " he protested too much." 
But there is a high degree of improbability in 
his story. 

The pnmd facie improbability that there 
shmild exist any blank paper with the genuine 
signature of the deceased Rajuh upon it, is no 
doubt removed by the evidence of Binayaka 
(p. 263), and the production of the four blank 
papers similarly signed, which that witness 
swears he discovered eiprhteen months before 
he gave his deposition (i.^., early in 1870) in 
the late Rajah's record box. There is, how- 
ever, no proof that at the time when Q is said 
to have been forged any such papers had been 
found ; and the subsequent discovery of them 
may have suggested the present answer to the 
plaintiti's case. If, however, it be assumed 
that the supposed forgers had but one sncli 
paper in their hands ten days after the late* 
Rajah's death, it is obvious that such a paper 
was very precious ; and it is inconceivable that 
they would have inserted Damapattojosi's name 
in the list of witnesses until they were assured 
, of his willingness to sign. If, again, they had 
then in their hands more than one such paper, 
they would naturally, on Damapattojosi's refusal 
to join in the conspiracy, have destroyed it, and 
fabricated a similar iustrtiment on which his 
name should not appear. The story then told 
by him is less probable than that bold by the 
plaintiff's witnesses in order to account for the 
non-signature of it by him ; for he is shown to 
be a person of weak sight, and not to have been 
in the habit of writing with a pen. All these 
three witnesses against the document are shown 
to bo now more or less dependent upon the 
defendant; and there is little, if any, other 
affirmative evidence in support of the defend- 
ant's case. 

On the side of the plaintiff, however, there is 
a considerable . amount of direct testimony in 
confirmation of that of Sumanto. 

Of the witnesses in this catcgorv who are 
vouched by Sumanto as present when it was 
prepared and executed, are Boyiduorahu, the 
native doctor and Gonro Bhondhari, the barber ; 
who are said to have beeu with the Rajah 
when he sent the Peon to call in the respect* 
able people; Narayana Bisoyi the Peon sent; 
md Bordhono Santo, aud Bhaghiratbipani^ 
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who were broujrhfc in with Siva Parohifc, 
I>amapatN»jriai ami Balaji. They general hy 
oonfinri Suraanto's accoanfc of the transac- 
tion. It is trne that all are more or less dis^ 
ci-edited by the Civil Jadj^e; that the barber 
is not; relied upon even by the respcMideiit. ass 
worthy of credit ; and that the evidence of tli© 
Peon, who says he was not continuously in the 
room, is of litMe vahio. Bnfc the othei-s, parti- 
CTilaHy Bordhouo Ssmto, who was related by 
marrrage to Adikondfl, seem to be of respect- 
able position, are persons who were not unlikely 
to be pi'esent ; and their statements, notwith- 
standing some slight dis<crepancies, in the main 
confirm Samanto*s account of the transaction. 
In fortker corroboration of the plaintitT's case 
his counsel rely on the evideace of the MaUa- 
devi and of Iswai-a Puttio. 

The latter is the vakeel, who, in 1868 and 
1869, prosecuted the Mahadevi^a claim before 
the Government at Madras. Ho seems to have 
been employed as a vakeel by Adikonda in his 
lifetime ; and there in nothing to impeach his 
general respectability. His testimony is to the 
effect that having been sent for by tlie R»jah, 
on account of some pending suit, he was at 
the hoase after the execution of Q ; and that 
on the next <lay, that is, on the 21st Novem- 
ber, tho Kajah l)eing then in full possession of 
his facnlties, told him thnt he had the day 
before executed in the Mahadevi's favour a 
written authority to adopt. This evidence does 
not justify the observation of the Civil Judge 
that " it amounts to nothing," since, if be- 
lieved, it would establish a clear admission by 
the U»HJah of his antecedent act. It is, how- 
ever, open to the exception taken by Mr. Nor- 
ton, viz., that it is but evidence of an oral 
admission, said to haVe been made by a deceas- 
ed person, and, as such, incapable of contradic- 
tion, and open to suspicion. His presence, 
moreover, at the phice at^ the time in question 
is not sworn to by any other witiies.s, and is not 
very satisfactorily accounted for. 

The evidence of the Mahadevi (p. 205) is to 
the effect that on the morning of tho 20th 
November she was weeping over the Rajah, 
who was very ill ; that he told her in the event 
of her not having a male child to adopt one, 
and promised to give a written authority for 
the purpose ; that in the evening of that day 
whilst she was flitting within hei' i*oom with 
the door a little ajar, Snmaato brought a paper 
and left it on tho threshold, saying it wivi the 
authority to adopt ; that afterwards, and when 
the lainp Wjis ligiitetl, i.e., after sunset, she 
took the paper to the Rajah, nobody else being 
in the room ; that be took it from her and 
Baid, '•'I have given you written authority — 
you are pregnant. You will bring forth a male 
child, if not you will adopt," and then returned 
it to her, and that she afterwards kept it in 
her box. She identified Q as that paper. She 



further deposed that the key of the goutAghoro 
was brought to her by Sumanto before he 
brought the document ; and afterwards, ia 
answer to a question not given in the record, 
said, ^' The keys and this written authority 
were given to me in the evening when there 
were two ghadies to sunset." 

Of tliis witness the Civil Judge (p. 320) has 
recorded the following opiiuon: — ^"On the face 
of her depositi(^n, I see no retison to think her 
untruthful, but rather the contrary ; and yet 
in O. S. No. 9 of 1870 she put foi'ward, and 
supported with much evidence, three assertions 
on important facts which have been declared 
false, or have been disbelieved, viz. — (1st), divi- 
sion between Adikonda and the de^adnat, it 
being admitted by her in this suit that they 
were undivided ; (2nd), an examination of th» 
tretisuries showing tliat they contained bat « 
small sum, with a view to reduce tlio anx»ut 
recoverable by the plaintiff Hgainst her, it \it 
should be successful in tliat suit; (3rdX tbe 
gift of the jewels and cash by Adikonda to her. 
And now she has put forward Q, which is cer- 
tainly a forgery ; she has supported it with 
much evidence; she has sworn thnt Adikouda 
himself, in si^'aki ug to her, acknowledged it as 
his ; and she has contradicted the story told by 
all her witnesses." 

Of tho objection te the Mahadevi *a credit, 
which the learned Judge founds upon Q, and 
the evidence given by her in support of its 
execution, it is enough to observe that ha 
thereby begs the question which he had ro try, 
viz., whether it \yas a forgery or a genuine 
instrument. He would hardly have done this 
if ho had not previously, and by compHrisou 
of hand-writing, satistied himself that the sig- 
nature of Adikonda was itself forged. Tlmt 
this foregone conclusion, which must now be 
taken to be erroneous, must materially have 
affected his general estimate of the credibi- 
lity of the plaintiff's witnesses is tlioirerore 
slH>wn by the )>as^age just cited from his judg- 
ment. Nor do tiieir lordships attach tauch 
more weight to his other objections to this 
lady's credit. They do not find any material 
contradiction between her statement in thia 
suit and those of tlie other witnesses. There 
is undoubtedly a discrepancy as to the time 
when the key was delivered (as to which only 
Sumanto and. the native doctor speak.) Bot 
thiit the Mahadevi, a native woman examined 
from behind the Purdali, should have made 
some ooufusion as to the time that elapsed 
between the two acts of delivery does nor, in 
their lordship*** view, materially affect her 
ci-edit. Again, her contention in the former 
suit that her husband and the defendant were 
undivided brothers, may, under the circum-*^ 
stances, have been raised bond fide. TheJ'aot 
which was found agaiust her cannot have beea- 
iu her own personal kuow^edge,' aad it wa& w^ 
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nvliicli before that decree was not perfectly cleftr. 
'J'liat fihe «honld Imrc trndervidued (if sire did 
«iidervfllue) the amount -of property in the 
^otitHghoros \fill surprise nobody coDrei-sant 
""svlth native suits in I-odia. On In's side, Rag^m- 
nadha grossly exaggerated tlie aniount and 
vnlne of tl«it properrj. Again, the alleged 
l^iffc of the jewels and tiash to her was no doubt 
ton nd by the same learned judge against her. 
'J'liere may Jiave been no appeal against his 
decision (tlie adoption liaving then taken place), 
l)ut it is obvious that tl^e fact of that gilt is 
again in sKsne in this suit, and that it was more 
or less determined in the other upon the view 
whicJi this same Oivil Judge fhen formed of 
the credibility of the plaintififB wiivnes.<es in 
this suit. There is, however, one circnm«tHnce 
connected with tiiat snit'of 1870 which affects 
the credibility, not only of the Mahadevi, but 
of other witnesses for the plaintiff, and ought 
liei'e to be •considered. That circnmstauoe is 
the date on which the gift was said to have 
taken place. The Mahade^i,^ in that as in the 
pi*eHeat suit, deposed that she received tlie key 
and the written authority to adopt on the same 
day. And tfeis in the story now told by those 
of the witnesses who in tlreir depositions in the 
former suit wore silent on tins authority to 
adopt. But the date assigned to tiie gift of 
the jewels throughout the suit of 187U was 
•* two days** before the Rajah's death, which, in 
common parlance, would import, and seems to 
liavo been so understood, the 2l8t November. 
The date assigned to the transaction in this 
suit is a date between which and that of the 
Rajah's death two clear days intervened, t.e., 
the 20th November. 

This circumstance would, be almost fatal to 
the plaintiff's case as to Q, if it were possible 
to suppose that that case had been got up after 
the evidence in the jewel suit was given. Bat 
the depositions in that suit were taken in Decem- 
ber 1870; and when it is shown beyond all 
doubii that the Mahadevi had at least as early 
as the 18th March 1869 (in her petition at 
p. 70), stated the date of the alleged anthority 
to be the 20th November; that the witnesses 
who impeach Q which bears that date, admit it 
to have been in existence ten days after the 
Rajah's death, and say that Samanto was the 
concoctor of the fraud ; it is impossible to sup- 
pose that Sumanto would ever have treated the 
authonty to adopt as executed only on the 21st. 
Nor, indeed, Jk it easy to see why the gift of 
the jewels should have been i-epresented to have 
taken place on that day. One of the issues 
contested in tlie cause was whether Adikonda 
was of sufficient mental capacity to make the 
gift ; aitd the nearer to the time of his death 
the date of the gift was laid, the greater the 
difficulty of showing his capacity of making it. 
Tliere m^y have been some strange confusion 
in the jewel suit aa to the effect of the term 



** two days before Ins death," and misapprehen- 
sion as fto the date to which the witnesses thea 
nrcant to depose. Their lordships are unable 
further to explain this discrepancy ; but for 
the reasons above given they do not think that 
i'fc seriously affects the qtiestaou now under con- 
sideration. , 

Their lordships desire* next to say a few 
words alwut two documente of which much haa 
been said in the argument before them. 

The first is EE, at page 89 of the Record. 
Their lordships ara not inclined to adopt the 
etatemeu^ of tlie defendant, that; he sjguod this 
seoQii^y bond without a knowledge of its con* 
tents. They do not, liowever, attaph much 
weight to thp words "as soon as I, or ray son, 
from my giving him in adoption^ get possessiou 
of our zeniindary," as evidence in favour of the 
genuineness of Q ; for the utmost that any 
inf«irence to be fairly drawn tlierefroni would 
establish ift, that in January 18t>9, tlie defend- 
ant knew that the Mahadevi had asserted an 
authority to adopt (a cit'OttfrtstAnce which is 
ocl>6t*wise probable) ; contemplate the possi- 
bility of the power being established and his 
son adopted under it; and was persuaded by 
his creditor to provide against such a contin- 
gency. Siva Puroliit was at that time acting 
for the Mahadevi ; and if Q were forged, the, 
defendant would not then have had the know- 
ledge which he says he subsequently acquired 
of the -fabrication of tlie docnment. The most, 
tften, that can be said of EE., is that it ccm- 
tradicts his statement that he knew nothing 
of an alleged anthority to adopf an til a later 
period* 

The other document is R. It is dated the 
26th November, and contains a distinct state- 
ment by the Mahadevi that her husband, ou 
the 20th November, execut^jd in her favour 
a written authority to adopt, to the effect of 
Q. It bears iloon it the words (by whom writ- 
ten is not known), "Received 1st December 
evening, by hand, foul Copy." The contention 
on the part of the defendant is that this docu- 
ment affords no legal proof of the contents of the 
second urzi, stated in the Collector's letter of the 
2nd December to have been received by him from 
the Mahadevi ; and that the terms in which he 
refers to that urzi are cousistenti with the sup- 
position that the Mahadevi then put forward 
only an oral anthority to adopt— Q, not having 
then been fabricated. What the Collector says 
on this point is : — ** In her second (letter) sho 
adds that it was her husband's express wish 
that, if she brings forth a son, such son should 
succeed ; if a daughter, that she (the widow) 
should then adopt a son." These terms aro 
not necessarily inconsistent with those of R 
All that can be said of them is that they do not 
state affirmatively that she alleged her hus- 
band's wish to have been cxprcsbud iu writing, 
or ou a paiticular day- 
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Ifc 18 now admitted on both sidos that R is 
not the ongioal nrzi ; that it is uot an official 
copy of it, which, as such, would be receivable 
as evidence; and that if groQtids had been laid 
for provfog the contents of the missing ui-xi by 
secondary evidence, R has not been shown to be 
a true copy of it. Each side ha-^ imputed to the 
other foul play in respect of this docnment, bat 
neither hypothesis is supported by proof or 
probable in itself. The proceedings afljjrd some 
grounds for thinking thufc the original urzi, as 
well as R, was produced from the collectorate, 
but it seems that, owing to a blander or, as 
suggested, a fraud on the part of a vakeel, R 
was shown to the witnesses who were at first 
examined upon it as if it were the original, and 
that the original, if ever before the Court, has 
slipped out of the record. 

It is to be regretted that when the mistake 
was discovered, and the contest aboot this 
docameiit arose, the Civil Judge did not further 
investigate^ by inquiry at the collectorate or 
otherwise, the history of R, and ancertain what 
had become of the original nrzi. Either party 
might have called ^n the Judge to do this, bat 
neither did ao. It was suggested by Mr. Nor- 
ton ill liis reply, that their lordships might now 
see tit to direct such an inquiry. They do not^ 
however, think that they would be justified iu 
thus prolonging this litigation, inHsmnch as 
they do not consider that a knowledge of the 
precise terms of the second urzi is essential to 
the determination of the issue before them. It 
is no doubt trne that if the second urzi were ia 
the terms of R, the Mahadevi must have as- 
serted the existence of a writtep authoiity to 
adopt bearing the same date and to the same 
eO'ect as Q, before the date at which Q is said 
by the defendant's witnesses to have been 
fabricated. But this circumstance, thongli it 
would throw considerable discredit on the 
defendant's case, would not conclusively dis- 
prove it; because it is possible that the docn- 
jncnt so said to exist-, might not have then 
actually come into existence. Again, if the 
second urzi were only in the terms of the col- 
lector's letter, it would not, as has before been 
observed, be ii:consistent with th^ existence of 
a written authority to adopt. Their lordships 
will, therefore, deal with the questions before 
them on the assumption that the precise terms 
of the second urzi have not been proved, and 
leave the plaintiff to bear the burthen of hav- 
ing failed to establish that, before the 2nd 
December, the Mahadevi asserted that she 
had a written authority of a particular date; 
and tike defendant to bc^r that of having failed 
to show affirmatively that she then asserted 
only a parol authority. They now proceed to 
consider the grave objections to the genuine- 
ness of Q, which the learned Counsel for the 
defendant have founded eu the form and ap- 
pearance of the document. 



Their lordships have the original before 
them, and so far as they can judge, some of 
these objections are, to say the leant, plaosible. 
The list of wit^uesses in the hand- writing of thm 
writer of the instilment is unusual. It is also 
anusual for the witnesses to sign before the 
executing party, and to writ« their signatures 
immediately above his. The form of Uie inatrn- 
ment might naturally be expected to be that of 
exhibit X d. (p. 77), tlie transUtiou sabmitted 
to Government by the Muhadevi's vakeel witlt 
her petition of the 26th July 1869; and it 
lias, been contended on the part of the appel- 
lant that that exhibit was purposely so modified 
iu order to avoid the suspicions which a more 
literal translation of Q wonld have engendered. 
Lastly, it was contended that the appearance of 
the document is inconeistent with the evidiateo 
which represents that all the signatures wen 
written at the same time, and with the ome 
pen, and the same ink ; the fine signatnrt ol 
Bulaji being written after those of the HabscnV 
iug witnesses. Their lordships were certainly 
at first much impressed by the last objectioD. 
It is, however, to be observed that after insist- 
ing on the impossibility of all the sij^atnres 
being written with the same pen, the Zillali 
Judge, on the 26ih November 1871, (p. 311), 
saw fib to record that, having just had to look 
again at Q, he thought it quite possible, thongh 
not very likely, that with tlie pen that made tJic 
las^ ** ro" of Snmanto'ti signature, Adikonda 
might writaas well as his signature is written; 
an4 a good writer like Balaji might write as 
finely as his signature is written. Very differ- 
ent appearances may certainly be prod need by 
tlie same pen and ink when used by different 
hands; and tliis is more likely to happen wiili 
the coarse ink that is used by the natives of 
India. 

Again, as regards the objection founded on 
X d., it is to be observetl that it .*^eenis io 
be satisfactorily answered bv the Judge himself 
at p. 318, who finds that X d. is, iu fact, the 
translation of a Telugu version of Q, taken 
down probably by a Telugu man from the 
month of Iswara Puttro, there piobably being 
few persons at Madras wlio could read or 
tmnslate an Oorya document like Q. 

Of the list of witnesses, it is sufficient to ssy 
that it is difficult to see why it should have been 
inserted in Q, if it were not done by the order 
of the Rajah. The suggestion on the o titer 
side is that it was inserted in order to fiJl np 
the space above the Bajah's signature on the 
blank paper. But surely a forger wonld have 
had no difficulty in expanding the document so 
as to fill np tlie Viicant space. Nor, as their 
lordships have already remarked, is it likely 
that a forger would have inserted the name 
of Damnpattojosi in that list until he had as- 
certained whether that person was wilhng to 
sign. 
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Upon tho whole, then, their lordships dealing 
with this document as one which bears the 
genuine si^^inturo of Adikonda; and as contain- 
ing a disposition which he was likely to make ; 
and weighinjr the evideuce and the probabilities 
in favour of tho plain tiff's case, aj^ainst the 
evidenco and the probabilities in favour of the 
defiindant's case, have, not without doubt or 
difficulty, come to the conclusion that the 
fornier so preponderates over that the latter 
they ouc]fht to pronounce iu favour of Q as a 
valid written authoi-ity to adopt executed by 
Adikonda on the 20th November 1868. 

This finding is, of course, sufficient to dispose 
of tho piHisent appeal ; and renders it unneces- 
sary for their lordships to consider whether, if 
it had been the other way, they could have 
affirmed the decree of the High Court upon the 
prrounds stated in the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Holloway. The great importance, however, of 
the subject induces them to make some obser- 
vations upon it. 

That, according to the law prevalent in the 
Dravada country, wliicli includes the district 
in which the Chinnukiinidy. Zemindary is 
situate, a Hindoo widow, not having her hus- 
band's express porniission, may, rf didij author' 
ized hij his Kindred, adopt a sou to him, is a 
proposition which cannot now be controverted. 
I'lie law has been so settled by the decision of 
tliis Commitiee in tho Ramnad case; and the 
]>rinqiples and authorities upon which it rests 
jire elaborately considered and reviewed, both 
in the judgment of the Committee, " 12, Moore, 
Indinn Appeals, p. 26f',"' and in ihe judgment 
of Mr. Justice Holloway in the Siimo case, 
" II, Madras H. C. R., p. 206." 

The two judgments, however, though agree- 
ing in this general conclusion, which was all 
that was necessary for the determination of the 
cause, were by no means ad idem on several 
points, and notably on the nature of the author- 
ity required. 

Mr. Justice Holloway intimated au opinion 
that, if the requirement of consent is more than 
a moral precept, the assent of any one of the 
husband's sapindas would suffice. This Com- 
mittee was far from adopting that broad propo- 
sition. It pointed out that on the question, 
wlio are the kinsmen whose assent will supply 
the want of a positive permission from the hus- 
band, the authorities are extremely vague ; 
that there exists a broad distinction between 
cases in which tho deceased husband was a 
member of a joint and undivided Hindoo 
family ; and those in which, he being separated, 
the widow has taken his estate by right of 
inheritance ; but that, even in the latter case, 
the assent of some person who stands to her in 
the relation of protector may be requisite. It 
is unnecessary to repeat at large this portion of 
-their lordships' judgment on that occasion, 



which is to be found at pp. 441 to 443 of Mr. 
Moore's Report. 

The question has since come befoi»e the " Sodr 
Court of Travancore" in the case reported in 
the Madras Jurist* of February 1873; and 
before the High Court of Madras in the present 
case. In the Travancore case the Court, though 
a foreifi^n Court not bound by the decisions of 
this Tribunal, in a judgment of - remarkable 
ability and research, adopted the principles sug- 
gested by this Committee as those which should 
govern the determination of the question in the 
case of an undivided family, and ruled that the 
assent of certain separate dayadies of the de- 
ceased husband was not sufficient to vnlidat^ 
an adoption by a widow, to which the husband's 
undivided brother and the head of the undivid- 
ed family had not assented. In the present 
case Mr. Justice Holloway, adverting to what 
WAS said by this Committee in the Ramnad 
case, concerning an undivided family, observed : 
'^ whether this be so or not, it has no applica- 
tion to the present case, in which ihe property 
is to be held in severalty, and not in coparce- 
nary." And he finally formularised the foUgw- 
ing propositions :— 

1. The adoption by the widow, with the 
assent of a sapinda is a substitute for the actual 
begettipg by a sapinda. 

2. That the aigument from analogy is iu 
favour of the assent of one sapinda rather than 
more. 

3. That his assent is not to supply a capa- 
city for rights, but a capacity for action. 

4. 'J'hat proximity to the deceased with res- 
pect to rights of property is wholly beside the 
question, and if this were not so, the rule 
would be entirely defeated. 

5. That in the present case that capacity 
has been sufficiently supplied, as iu the law 
which this assent of sapindas has superseded, 
a child begotten by this assenting sapinda 
would have been undoubtedly legitimate. 

Their lordships cannot adopt these proposi- 
tions as a correct exposition of the law. 

They observe in the first place that they are 
all more or less founded on the assumption 
that the law of adoption now prevalent iu 
Madras, is a substitute for the old and obsolete 
practice of raising up seed to a deceased hus- 
band by actual procreation ; and that tlie limita- 
tions, if any, upon the power to adopt are to be 
traced by analogy from that practice. In the 
Ramnad case, (12, Moore, I. A., p. 441) their 
lordships, after htating their geuei-al conclu- 
sion, added the following observations : — " They 
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think that positive anthotifcy affords a fomida- 
tion for the doctrine Bafer than any built npon 
fipecnlatioDS, tonohing the natural development 
of the Hindoo law, or npon analogies, real or 
irapposed, between adoptions acoording to the 
Dattaca form, and the obsolete practioe, with 
which that form of adoption co-existed, of 
raising up issue to the deceased hnnband by 
carnal intercourse with the widow. It may be 
admitted that the arguments founded on this 
supposed analogy are in some measure con- 
firmed by passages in several of the ancient 
treatises above referred t^, and in particular by 
the Dattaca Mimamsa of Vidya Narainsamy, the 
apthor of the Madhavyam ; but as a ground 
for judicial decision these speculations are inad- 
missible) though as explanatory arguments to 
account for an actual practice tbey may be 
deserving of attention.*' 

To these remarks of their predeoesaora their 
lordships adhere. They desire further to observe 
that it is to their minds extremely doubtful 
whether the supposed analogy is sufficient to 
support Mr. Justice HoUoway's propositions in 
their integrfty. The myth of Satyavaty refer- 
red to by Narainsamy, and most of the texts 
relating to the obsolete practice which are to 
be found collected in Oolebrooke-s Digest and 
elsewhere, all imply an authortiy external to 
the widow as the justification of her act, an act 
repugnant to the general rule of asceticism and 
celibacy imposed upon Hindoo widows. Most 
of the texts speak expressly of " the appointed" 
kinsman. By whom appointed ? If we are to 
travel back beyond the Kali age, and si>eculate 
npon what then took place, we have no reason- 
able grounds for supposing that a Hindoo 
widow, desirous of raising up seed to her 
deceased husband, was ever at liberty to invite 
to her bed any sapinda, however remote, at her 
own discretion ; and that his consent, of itself, 
constituted a sufficient anthorizatibn of his act 

Positive authority, then, does not do more 
than establish that, 'according to the law of 
Madras, which in this respect is something 
intermediate between the stricter law of Bengal 
and the wider law of Bombay, a widow, not 
having her husband's permission, may adopt a 
son to him, if duly authorized by his kindred. 
If it were necessary, which in this case it is 
not, to decide the pointy their lordships would 
be nnwilling to dissent from the principle 
recognized by the Travancore case, viz., that 
the requisite authority is, in the case of an 
nndivided family, to bo sought within that 
family. The joint and undivided family is the 
normal condition of Hindoo Bociety. An un- 
divided Hindoo family is ordinarily joint not 
only in estate, but in food and worship ; there- 
fore not only the concerns of the joint property, 
but whatever relates to their commensal ity and 
their religious duties and observances, must be 
regulated by its meraberp, or by the* manager 



to whom they have expressly or by implication 
delegated the task of regulation. The Hindoo 
wife npon.her marriage passes into and becomes 
a member of that family. It is npon Uiat 
family that^ as a widow, she has her claim for 
maintenance. It is in that family that in the 
strict contemplation of law she ought to reside. 
It is in the members of that family that she 
must presumably find such councillors &nd 
protectors as the law makes requisite for her. 
There seem to be strong reasons against the 
conclusion that for such a purpose as that now 
under consideration she can at her will travel 
out of that undivided family, and obtain the 
authorization required from a separated aad 
remote kinsman of her husband. 

Mr. Justice HoUoway, however, not direet]/ 
determining anything adversely to the principk 
affirmed in the Travancore case, distioi^aisfaes 
the present on the ground that, alt.hougkxbft 
family must be taken to be undivided, Uit 
particular property is to be held in severally 
and not in coparcenary. It iff not necessary 
for the determination of this appeal that their 
lordships should decide whether this distinction 
can be supported, and they abstain from doing 
so. They may, however, observe that a distinc- 
tion which is founded on the natnre of property 
seems to belong to the law of property, and to 
militate against the principle which Mr. Justice 
Holloway has himself strenuously insisted upon 
elsewhere (11, Madras H. C. R., p. 229), viz^ 
that the validity of an adoption is to be deter- 
mined by spiritual rather than temporal con- 
siderations ; that the substitution of a son of 
the deceased for spiritual reasons is the esseoce 
of the thing, and the consequent devolation of 
property a metre accessory to it. 

Their lordships desire further to observe, that 
even if the distinction suggested were adopted, 
it would be necessary, in oi-der to maintain the 
present adoption as one duly made without tha 
permission of the husband, to go the full length 
of ruling that the assent of one separated and 
distant sapinda (and that the natural father of 
the child taken in adoption) is an authoritj 
sufficient to validate the act. 

Mr. Justice HoUoway, indeed, in one place 
treats Baghnnadha as an assenting party to the 
exercise of the power to adopt, though not to 
the particular adoption. 

Their lordships, however, are of opinion 
that even this general assent is not estab- 
lished by EE, or by the other evidence in 
the causa The parol testimony on this point 
is untrustworthy; and EE, taking it at its 
highest, is consistent with the supposition that 
Haghunadha then intended only to provide for 
the contingency of the Mahadevi*s establishinff 
the authority to adopt, which she said she had 
derived from her husband, and exercising H ia 
favour of his son* It must, thereforei be Ukoa 
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that the only sapinda of Adikonda, who is 
shown to have assented to this adoption, is the 
Rj^jah of Peddakimidy, the father of the adopt- 
ed child ; and their lordships have already inti- 
mated their ^^rave donbfcs whet^her sneh assent 
won Id in any case have constituted a sufficient 
authority. 

In the present case there is an additional 
reason against the sufficiency of such an assent. 
It; is admitted on all hands that an anthon'zation 
by some kinsman of the husband is required. 
To authorize an act implies the exercise of some 
discretion whether the act ought or ought not 
to be done, fn the present case there is no 
trace of such an exercise of discretion. All we 
know is that the Mahadevi, representing herself 
as having the written permission of her husband 
to adopt, asked the Rajah of Peddakimidy to 
give her a son in adoption, and succeeded in 
getting one. There is nothing to show that the 
Hajah ever supposed that he was giving the 
nnthority to aijopt, which a widow, not having 
her husband's permission, would require. 

Their lordships have deemed it right to 
make these remarks, though not essential to 
the determination of the present appeal, because 
this doctrine of the power of a widow, not 
having her husband's express permission to 
adopt a son to him, which, before the decisions 
in the Ramnad case had not assumed very de- 
finite proportions, has obviously an important 
bearing upon the law of property in the Presi- 
dency of l^ladras. It may be the duty of a 
Court of Justice administering the Hindoo law 
to consider the religious duty of adopting a son 
as the essential foundation of the law of adop- 
tion ; and the effect of an adoption upon the 
devolution of property as a mere legal conse- 
quence. But it is impossible not to see that 
there are grave social objections to making the 
succession of property, and it may be in the 
case of collateral succession, as in the present 
instance, the rights of parties in actual posses- 
sion, dependent on the caprice of a wom^n, 
-subject to all the pernicious influences which 
interested advisers are too apt in India to 
exert over women possessed of, or capable of 
exercising dominion over property. It seems 
therefore to be the duty of the Courts to keep 
the power strictly within the limits which the 
law has assigned to it ; and the propositions of 
Mr. Justice Holloway appear to their lordships 
calculated unduly to enlarge those limits. • 

Their lordships have further to observe that 
the decree, as it stands, makes the defendant 
accountable for mesne profits from the time 
when he was placed in possession by the order 
of Government. That was about September 
1869. At that time Raghimadha was, in default 
of a son of Adikonda, natural or adopted, nn- 
qnestionably entitled to the zemindary. The 
adoptiou took place oa the 20th November 



1870, and the plaint states that the cause of 
action then accrued to the plaintiff*. The plaint 
itself was filed on the loth December 1870, and 
t^ere is no proof of a previous demand of 
possession. Their lordships are of opinion that 
the account of mesne profits should r^n only 
from the commencement of the suit. They 
think that the decree, with that modification, 
ought to be affirmed, and they will humbly 
advise Her Majesty accordingly. £a^ their 
judgment must be understood to proceed on the 
establishment of Q as a genuine permission to 
adopt; and not upon the ground upon which 
the High Court principally relied. The costs 
of the appeal must follow the result. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



THE BEST METHOD OP LAYING OUT 
AND WOB^ING SALT-PANS.* 

XOomluded from fagt 126.) 

37. The best time to gather the salt is in 
the early afrernoon, when the sun is at its hot- 
test, directly the coolies have finished their 
midday meal. At that time there is the least 
chance of the salt being adulterated with mag- 
nesio sulphate, which is much more soluble in 
warm than in cold water. The salt cakes when 
lifted from the sand rapidly break up. They 
should be placed in baskets ranged along the 
pathways, and there left to drain till sundown, 
when the salt should be carried off and stoi*ed. 
This will necessitate a large number of baskets, 
but baskets are cheap, and it will be found a 
real economy to provide them abundantly. The 
natives lose a certain amount of salt each scrap- 
ing, a large quantity at the end of the season, 
through heaping it on muddy pathways, and 
what thev do carry away is more or leas floiled. 
The fresh irrigation should always be let on to 
the beds as the salt is being gathered, partly 
with a view to wash it, bu( n&ore especially 
to dilute the nagnesio chloride in the mother 
liqsors. 

38. Two or three hours' draining at the 
bedside, and the constant drainage in a well- 
constructed store, shut ofT from atmospheric 
moisture, will probably dry this salt better 
trhan two or throe days* exposure on the ridges, 
as, if it is made a^ described, it will not contain 
auy magnesic chloride except that in the bit- 
terns unavoidably in contact with it, and this 
will drain away in time. If exposed in the 
open, apart from the chance of its being smug- 



* Report addressed to the Sub-Secretary, Board of 
Berenue, Madras, by Surgeon J. J. L. Bftttooi M.D., 
daUd 16th Norembtr 1870. 
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gled away, magnesio cbloride will dry on it in 
the heat of the tlay, and re-absorb moisture at 
other times. According to Mr. Pogson's re- 
poiiiR our atmosphere contains abont 70 per 
cent of moisture during the salt season, and all' 
ordinary salt must suffer from exposure to this. 
Natives leave their heaps exposed, apparently 
through carelessness, but after all it is to their 
advantage to do so, since the heaps absorb mois- 
ture and gain in weight. 

39. The salt should be stored on grooved 
double-inclined planes within the walled enclo- 
sures on the platforms. The roof of each heap 
should be trained up to as acute a gable angle 
a^ is consistent with tile coverings, for tile 
coverings have been proved to be in every re- 
spect the best. Here the salt should be allow- 
ed to drain, on the platform, for at least three 
months before being sold. 

40. Government has hitherto bought fresh 
made salt and sold it after its moisture has 
drained away allowing wholesale dealers 5 per 
cent for loss of weight, lliis is hardly fnir. 
A certain percentage for moisture should be 
deducted from the price paid, or else manufac- 
turers should be compelled to take such ordi- 
nary precautions as are described for supplying 
it dry. Under the present native contract a 
moist inferior article must be accepted, and this 

, is I think a strong argument in favor of giving 
large contracts to Europeans. If the European 
merchants, who now desire to do so, are allow- 
ed to manufactare and repurchase wholesale 
their own salt, this 5 per cent discount will 
be entirely saved. What the discount loss 
throughout the Presidency amounts to, I don't 
know. Last year it was Rupees 1,12,080 at the 
Madras Kotaurs alone. 

41. Allowing for irrigation purposes one 
cooly to every live salt- beds, a salt work of 
50 acres will require about fifteen permanent 
coolies in addition to the men in charge of the 
pumping machinery. At hjtrvesting time extra 
coolies will have to be employed to carry off 
and store the salt In France skilled workmen 
on the establishment gather the salt ftrom the 
beds, contractors take it to the platforms and 
heap it. An allowance of one salt cooly to five 
beds will not admit of this being done, but it 
will give sufficient skilled superintendence to 
the work. At 3 garce per acre per mensem, 
there will be every fortnigljt 75 garce to get 
into store. About 300 coolies will be required 
to store this in the course of a single afternoon. 
If 300 coolies are not procufable in the neigh- 
borhood, the arrangements sketched will have 
to be modified, a larger number of permanent 
coolies employed, bed scraped on different 
days, &c. 

42. I think I have written enough now to 
enable any one to lay out and work a salt 



manufactory as well as can be done in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge. The arrangements 
sketched are confessedly imperfect in one Tery 
important detail — the stability and permanence 
of the salt-beds — upon which every thingr else 
depends, and for this reason I have not entered 
upon the question of cost. The very low 
estimate of the cost of salt manufacture which 
I formed in 1872, and published in my^ first 
report, was based upon the assumption Uiat 
the continuance of manufacture depended solely 
on the weather. Experience has since tangUt 
me that this is not the cape; it depends also, 
and to an equal extent., on the stability of the 
salt-beds. Under the circumstances I would 
prefer to postpone the consideration of tin's 
subject until I had practical experience of day 
• works on a large scale ; but inasmuch as seven! 
merchants have lately written to me askifigfor 
information on this point, and expressin^i^ it^ 
willingness to embark capital in salt manafifi- 
ture, 1 think I ought to make a few remarks 
as to its probable cost. 

43. I will assume that we have to deal with 
a plot of 50 acres, though the larger ttio site 
the better. The embankments, platforms, sup- 
ply canals, masonry works, pathways, and con- 
densers, inasmuch as they endure practically 
for ever, are a sort of real estate, and salt 
manufactare is only chargeable with the interest 
on the capital sunk in them. Government 
has hitherto undertaken the construction and 
maintenance of tha first four items, incom- 
parably the moat expensive. Whether thi3 
assistance, which has been invariably given to 
natives, will be extended to Europeans is a 
question. The fact that, under existing mlea, 
Government retains to itself the power of clos- 
ing the salt-pans without compensation would, 
I suppose, affect the decision of this question. 
Machinery likewise being of a permanent nathre, 
the interest on its cost would alone be debited 
to the salt. Now it is simply impossible for roe 
to make a correct estimate of the outlay on these 
works ; it will depend so much on the figure or 
shape of the area and on the levels, but any one 
who has a mind to nlanufacture salt can select 
a site and calculate the cost for himself. The 
annual charge for repairs will be less than 
Rupees 30 an acre, or Rupees 1,500. The 
monthly expenditure on labor will be less than 
Rupees 200, or in four months Rupees 800. 
The total annual outlay will thus be less than 
Rupees 2,300. The produce will be at the rate 
of 3 garce an acre a month for four months, 
that is 600 garce at the end of the season, which 
valued at Rupees 12 gives Rupees 7,200. De- 
ducting the annual outlay we have Rupeee 
4,900 profit balance to set against the capital 
invested. A fair practical Imowledge of the 
amount of capital invested may be had by ex- 
amining the accounts of the Sevandakolam pans 
opened last October near Tuticorin. The area 
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of tho Sevandakolfim- swamp was 81*74 acres. 
Ifc was sniTonnHed bj a' lofty embankment 
and a deep canal ; another canai about half a 
mile in lensjth was ent to snpply it with ftea 
water ; a bridge, slnice-ofate, and platforms, 
&c., were built; In fact it was provided with 
every requirement for a salt station at a cost of 
Rupees 13,783-11-9. Snpposinj^ that onr 50 
acre site won Id cost as much, we have Rnpees 
4,900 interest on a capital of Rupees 13,73;^-ll-9 
which is at the rate of 35 per cent. If Govern- 
ment undertook half the cost of permanent 
works, the raanufactnrer would get 70 per cent 
on his money, and Governraent w/)uld yet esciipe 
half the expenditure which ordinarily devolves 
upon it. If the manufacturer worked, as natives 
now do, within Government enclosures, he 
would get Rupees 7,200 int-erest on Rupeos ' 
2,300 expended. This is a small matter no 
doubt, bnt there is no reason why a firm or a 
company should not work hundreds of aci*es 
aa they do in France. By way of checking the 
foregoing, I may state that at a rate of evapo- 
ration equal to one-third of an inch per diem, 
and supposing that only 2 per cent of the 2*6 
per ce?it of sodic chloride contained in common 
sea water# was crystallised out, we should get 
932 garce of salt from 50 acres in four months, 
valued at Rupees 11,184. At Sevandakolam in 
the first season, although alt of the site was not 
cultivated for salt, and work began very late, 
877 garce of salt were produced. It should be 
stated . that, with a condensing reservoir con- 
taining brine at 6° Beanm6, we should get 
double the quantity of salt obtainable frorn sea 
water, and that with subsoil brii^e at 12° 
Beaume we should get four times tl^ amount, 
and these conditions of brine are often mot with 
in practice. Mr. Oammiade had bnne at 6° 
Beaume in his reservoir this season, and a refer- 
ence to my salt station reports will show that 
at many places subsoil brine from 9° to 12® 
Beaume is habitually used in manufacture. At 
one place, Vodarniem, in the Tanjore District, 
the brine in the wells sometimes registers 25** 
Beanm6, showing that it is saturated with salt. « 

44. It will be evident from what has been \ 
stated that the quality and condition of the i 
salt-beds is a matter of vital importance in salt 
manufacture. Whilst at Ennore this year I 
tried with six different materials to make arti- 
ficial salt-beds which would satisfy the require- 
ments of manufacture in this country. The 
first bed was made with bricks, laid down on a 
clay flooring, prepared as in paragraph 27, and 
covered with shell-lime cement, finished off in 
tho way that verandah floors and masotiry baths 
are conlmonly finished. This bed was given 
oat on contract and completed at the rate of 4 
annas 3 pies a square yard. It was scraped 
for salt from the beginning of August until the 
end of September, during which period it was 
scraped ton times. It did not leak ; the SQ^lt 



was scraped up fi'om it with great ease, and it 
was of unsurpassable quality ; but after the third 
or fourth scraping, the chnnam surface got 
rough, and towards the close of tho experiment 
it was beginning to scale away in patches. I 
was not fuvorably impressed by the behaviour 
of this bed, bnfc on the other hand it was got 
ready during the prevalence of showery weather, 
and was noh, therefore, at any time, a first class 
one. hs area was 76 square yards. It cost 
Rupeeg 20. 

45. The next bed was made with a quarter 
of an inch in thickness of Portland cement, 
floated over a brick ** jelly" foundation, laid 
down on a prepared clay site. It cost Rupees 
1-3-0 a square yard, particulars as under : — 



Por tl an d cemen t ... . , , 

Carriage, that is boat-hjre ... 

Makifuj the bed. 



KS. A. p. 

Powdering the cement ... 8 

Bricks 18 

Carrying bricks ... ... 8 

Do. sand and water ... 6 



RS. A. 

... 16 14 



10 



2 14 



Total... 20 6 

This bed was under observation for a little 
more than a month, during which period it was 
scraped seven or eight times. It gave the ut- 
most satisfaction throughout, and did not at 
the end of the season show any signs of WQar. 
Area 10 1 square yards. 

46. Tho third bed was made by floating 
over a similar foundation half an inch thickness 
of General Morgan's patent hydraulic cement. 
It cost 11 auuas 2 pies a square yard, as per 
account : — 

BS. A. P. 
... 13 8 6 
... 2 8 6 



General Morgan's ce.ment 
Carriage, thai is cart-hire 



Making the bed. 

BS. A. P. 

Carrying cement to the bed. 10 

Bricks 1 12 

Carrying brick, sand, and 

water 12 

Cooly women 10 



3 12 



Total... 19 13 

This bed was also at work for about a month, 
and was scraped six or seven times. It gave 
a slightly pinkish tinge to the salt, and showed 
considerable signs of wear at the end of the 
experiment. It does not seem to be well 
adapted to salt works. Area^ 28 square yards. 
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47. The foarth bed was formed of artificial 
stone made with magnesite on the French plan, 
as follow^: — Magtiesite or mugoesic carbonate 
was calcined in a kiln jast as oalcite or marble 
is to drive off the carbonic acid. It was then 
mixed with half its bulk of coarse sand and 
spread ont to a thickness of half an inch on a 
'* jelly" fonndation similar to that in the other 
beds. It was then snbmerged in mother liqaor 
at 28* Beanm^ taken from an adjoining bed, 
and allowed to rest nntil it hardened, whicb 
took about twenty- four hoars. The theory of 
the process is this. Magnesite is red need by 
beat to magnesic oxide. This is moulded with 
coarse sand to any shape required, and thorongh- 
ly drenched with a strong solution of magoesic 
chloride, such as the mother liqaor of salt 
manafacture; the magnesio oxide and chloride 
combine to form magnesio oxi-chloride, which 
crystallising compacts the mixture into a hard 
firm stone. This bed cost 6 annas 5 pies per 
square yard as per account suhgoiued. Area 16 
square yards : — 

Oarriage, 

R8. A. p. RS. A. p. 

Railway charge 4 4 

Cart-hire to chuuam factory 6 
Boat-hire 10 

5 4 

Making live bed. 

Bricks 12 

Carrying bricks 3 

Do. sand and water... 3 G 



12 6 



gypsum at the Chunampett Salt-pans, South 
Arcot, and I find that similar crystals are 
plentiful at Eunore. At 270*^ Fahreubeu 
gypsum abandons its water and changes into 
anhydrous, often called plaster of Paris, wliicb 
again on the addition of water rapidly recry- 
stall ises into a solid mass. Such is the eiplao- 
ation of its action. Inasmuch as gypsam, if 
heated to rednesA, melts and chauges into 
anhydrite, which will not take up water, I had 
to burn the crystals iu chatties under my per- 
sonal supervision, and the resulting aubydroiu 
was gi^ound to powder, in detail, in stono 
mortars. The expense of preparation was ia 
consequence yery greats greater than that of 
proouring the minei-al. Iu practice this would 
not be the case, and the cost per sqaare jini 
would be very much less thnu it is shorai'' 
the I'ollowing account. Area 16 sqaare yii^'-* 

BS. iJ- 

3 U '.' 
••• •■« ••• *' * 



Total... 6 6 6 

I had great hopes of this magnesite bed, and 
have faith in it still, although this particular bed 
reported upon was decidedly softening towards 
the close of the month it was in use. But 
this bed was made with brine at 2&' Beaum6, 
whereas it should have been made with brine 
at 38" Beaum^, which makes all the difference, 
inasmuch iuBi the latter is a strong solution of 
magnesio chloride and the former is not, so 
that the conditions for the manufacture of 
artificial stone were not in this case fulfilled. 
Brine at 38^ Beaum6 was not procurable in 
July owing to the rains. Perfectly pure magne- 
site can be obtained in abnndantse in the neigh- 
borhood of the Salem Railway Station, and 
I would recommend this rock for further trial. 
The construction of this bed fnight be cheapen- 
ed by bumiqg the magnesite at Salem before 
sending it by rail to Madras. 

48. The fifth bed was made with gypsum. 
Lenticular fibrous crystals of gypsum are to be 
found in the soil about many salt stations. In 
fact caloto sulphate is contained in sea water, . 
and gypsum is a bye-product of salt manufac- 
ture. I drew attention to the presence of 



Gypsum 



Maldng (lie bed. 



RS. A. P. 
Preparing gypsum ... 4 8 

Bricks * ... 12 

Carrying bricks and water.. 7 

. 5 11 ' 

Total... 9 9 

Half an inch in thickness of the anhydrota 
powder was spread over the brick concrete ^ 
as in the last case and watered. It set wita 
such rapidity that in ten minutes the oooba 
walked upon it, bat I found that the npper 
surfaoe in crystallising had in many pl^ 
formed a cnist> which prevented water ff«" 
percolating through the whole thickness of the 
material, and these crusts subsequently brstf' 
ing spoiled the bed. The powder should nave 
been first thoroughly mixed into a pM^ ^' 
plaster with water and then laid down. Kno^ 
ing how quickly it set, I did not think oj 
coolies could do this and lay it level and smoow 
in time. Further exp^^ 
ence of this raai^^BX^l 
salt beds is desirable. Tr« 
plaster of Paris hw WJ 
adjoining composition. ^ 

attempt might also ^ 

100-00 made to mauafactarejin 
apply it to the wants 
salt culture. 
49. The sixth and last bed was made wi^ 
a hydraulic cement of my own design, con 
ing 25 per cent more lime than Portland ^? j^ 
manufactured at- the Government }^^^^,f. ^j 
Ennore carbonaceous cUy, containing '^T 
cent of sand, supplied by me. The Sop®^^ 
tendent. Northern Range, states that it 
made in the following manner : — > l 

/; The clay was broken up into cubes of fi^^ 



CaSo4 

HaO 

CaC©3 

Clay 



70-39 

18-77 

7-63 

3-21 
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half an inch, dried, weighed, and ground, to 
-which was then added one and a Iialf times its 
weight of slaked shell lime and thoronghly 
mixed. This mixture was then made iuto a 
thick paste, ground in a mill, made np into 
halls of ahoat three inches in dinmeter, dried, 
hnrnt, and then ground into a fine powcfer." 
This hed cost 8 annas 7 pies per square yard, 
inclnsive of carriage of materials from Ennore, 
to and from the Government Kilos, Madras, as 
per aoooaut. Area 27| square yards. 

RS. A. p. RS. A. p. 
Digging clay and boat-hire 

to Madras 2 6 

Boat- fa ire from Madras ... 1 4 

-i 3 10 

Chunam 7 

Making the led. 

Bricks , ... 1 12 

Carrying brick and water... 12 
Do. cement 8 



3 u 



Total... 13 10 

This hydraulic cement was applied to the for- 
mation of a salt-bed precisely in the same way 
that the Portland cement had been, but it was 
received so late in the year (1st October) that 
1 was unable to teat it in salt manufacture. It 
formed, however, as far as could be judged, a 
hard enduring salUbed. The clay for this bed 
was s^nt to the kilns on the 21st August. Beds 
of this material could be made for much less 
than 8 annas 7 pies per square yard if the clay 
and lime were procured and prepared on the 
spot, as both might be at Ennore for instance. 

50. Such, briefly, were the experiments made 
to determine the possibility of making solid and 
lasting salt-beds. They were not vei-y success- 
ful, even as experiments, for reasons connected 
chiefly -with the weather, and, like all first at- 
tempts, they are capable of being improved 
upon. The Portland cement, the hydraulic 
cement noticed in the last paragraph, and the 
magnesite seemed to me to offer the best chances 
of success. One drawback which ran through 
the whole series of experiments must here be 
nientioned. The clay walls and paths surround- 
mg the beds were left untouched, and these 
gi-adnally crumbling away dirtied the beds and 
allowed water to get under them and soften the 
clay floormgs, so that the beds sank and cracked 
after they had been abandoned during the north- 
east monsoon. This shows the necessity of 
making the sides of the beds as solid as the 
floors, and of taking measures t^ prevent the 
access of water to the clay foundation. 

51. Owing to a fear of its costliness I made 
no experiment with wood as a material for salt- 
beds, although 1 know it is so used in America, 



' and 1 hare long considered it to be the most 
j suitable substance we possess for the purpose. 
Planking has many advantages. It could be 
pegged down so quickly at the beginning of the 
season, removed and replaced at any time if 
necessary, and t»iken up and stored during tlie 
monsoon. It is precisely the sort of material 
we want for a salt flooring, and owing to the 
antiseptic action of saturated brine which ar- 
rests iiatuml decay, it would probably last an 
inde6;nfe time. Shonld my connexion with 
salt manufacture continue through another sea- 
son, 1 will ^ive it a trial. I have great hopes 
of ir, and do not think that it would cost more 
than 1 Rupee a square yard.* 

52. The 'salt work I laid ont at Ennore this 
year was made solely for the purpose of show- 
ing the West Coast Deputy Collectors how to 
turn an acre of ground to the best advautage. 
I commenced it on the J 9th of May, too late 
in the season, to look for any profit from it. 
For this i*easou, and because the acre model caii 
be applied, by magnifying all its parts propor- 
tionately, to the construction of ullums ten 
times that area, I did not think it advisable to 
spend money on a larger work. It is a model 
adapted to small native holdings, devised, in 
case of need — in case, for instance, substantial 
men will not come forward and work the new 
sites on enlightened and paying principles. 
Three-fourths of the acre were devoted to con- 
densation, one-fourth to crystallization. There 
were six condensers and .eleven salt-beds, with 
the necessary channels, paths, <fcc., yet only 
5 per cent of the whole acre by actual mea- 
surement was dry and unproductive. In a 
lett,er to the Sub- Secretary, Board of Revenue, 
Proceedings No. 3,247, dated 11th November 
1874, I stated (paragraph 3) that I did not 
think I could put the dry ground, at leas than 
15 per cent in a good ullum, and that it was 
more than that in most native works. The 
first part of this statement must now stand 
corrected. The salt-beds made as described at 
paragraph 27, were irrigated for the first time 
at the end of June, and manufacture was stop- 
ped by the rains at the end of July- At that 
time, that is in one working month, I had made 
three garce of salt. The cost of making these 
pans was Rupees 82-6. The cost of working 
them with three coolies at Rupees 5 ^ month 
each was Rupees 15, Thej were capable of 
yielding three garce of salt a month, which at 
the end of a five months' working season would 
produce, at Rupees 12 a garce, Rupees 180. 
Tiie expense of nxaking and working them in 
the first year would be Rupees 157, showing a 

* In calculating the cost of laying down wood and 
other materials for salt-beds, it must be remembered 
that the beds with their paths and channels occupy 
but oue.fourth of the whole area ; thus, the area of 
bed flooring in a fifty-acre site would bo less than 
60,000 square yards. 
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profit of Rupees 23. The profit woald be 
greater in subseqaeiit years. It would pay a 
cooly to work these pans, inasmuch as he would 
get Rupees 180 at the end of the seasou against 
an outlay almost entirely of b>dily labor ou 
the part of hitnsolf and t\vo relatives for six 
months, but it would pay no one else, and even 
a cooly, not so well as to wake hirn take an 
interest in his work; hence the great disad- 
vantage of small salt works. 

53. I spent at Eiinoi«e this season Rapees 
2G7-12-8, roughly as follows : — 

RS. A. P. 
Construction of acre ullum ... 82 6 

Working of acre ullutQ one month.. 15 D 

Implements •.• 7 13 

•Making ullum in connexion with 

artificial beds 25 6 8 

Artificial beds 107 3 

Working artificial bods two months. 30 

Total... 267 12 8 

The account in dofail has been furnished to 
the Accountant-Geueral. The implements are 
ou sale at the office of the Salt Deputy Collec- 
tor, Ennore. Three garce and forty-three 
maunds of salt were forwarded .to the Madras 
Kotaurs. 

54. As Mr. Cammiade has, I understand, 
already addressed the Board with reference to 
the salt manufactory established by him this 
year at Ennore, I need not enter into any very 
minute descnption of it. Yet, lest he should 
be eventually disappointed, or others discour- 
a^^ed, by the result of his labors, I will notice 
some weak points in his arranjjemeuts. Mr. 
Cammiade's pans, which were intended to be a 
copy of similar works in France, were sanc- 
tioned by the Board in March and commenced 
in April, before the publication of my report 
on the French salins. I visited the site ia 
March on my return from Fmuce, and gave 
Mr. Cammiade all the iufonaiation and assist- 
ance I could. The works were begun whilst I 
was on the West Coast. On my return I found 
that }dr. Cammiade had made an excellent 
reservoir, a substantial platform, and that he 
was pressing on with the construction of his 
crystallising beds. He had made no embauk- 
ments encircling his salt-pans, and through 
Bome misconception of my*instructions, be had 
commenced his pans at the wrong end, and had 
nearly finished his salt- beds before beginning 
his condensers. As a consequence of this, the 
beds were irrig^ited with biine at about 7° 
Beaum6, taken, I believe, from the subsoil brine 
in the platform- tank, and they rapidly softened 
and had to be remade to the confusion of his 
plans ; and when the July rains put au end 
to salt work, his system of condensers had 
Bot yet been completed. Notwithstanding this, 
however, he had a fair measure oi ^access, 



scrapinpf, I believe, 13 garoe of salt valaed at 
Rapees 156 upon au outlay of about Rapees 
1,000. This would be vei^ gratifying and 
enooams^injif, consideriog the lateness of the 
season at wliich he commenced operationfi, and 
the radical fault; noticed, if lie were certain of 
his capital. But as his pans are unprotected 
by an embankment, I think it quite possible 
tliat Ite may find himself after the monaooa pre- 
cisely in the p(»sitiou he waa in last Marcii, in 
the possession of an eligible mnd bank, aud that 
he will have to begin aj^ain at the bevjinnin,'. 
Should the case be otherwise, he may be con- 
gratulated on having aclii^vod a fiurtncial snc- 
cess. However the case may be, he has show 
himself to be a man of considerable energy 
aud resource, and one well qualified, pei-sonal/j, 
to cotiduct the infant enterprise which iew 
endeavoring to establinh to a successful m^- 
rity, and I trust the Board will give him sum 
assistance aud encouragemout as may lie ia 
their power. 



. DIAMONDS AND GOLD :— HYDERABAD. 

(To the Editor of the Times of Itutla.) 

Sir, — I have read with mncli interest the 
letters in your columns by Captain Burtoa 
about Hyderabad— especially those parts of 
them which relate to the mineral resources of 
the country. As I spent a few montliK la>t 
year in the Nizam's dominions preparatory h 
making a complete njinoralogieal survey of the 
country, a few remarks ret^.irding wl»at I j^'^ 
and found may not be inopportune or uninte- 
resting. The fact of diamonds iiaving Ih'<^^ 
found from the remotest, times in the rerrit^ry 
of the kincrs of Golconda, is of course well 
known ; and diamonds having becu once (omh 
the natural inference is that there will i»i*'' 
probability be others discoverable where the 
former came from, for in a country t»f ^"^" 
vast extent as the Nizam's dominions, it w<>>i^^ 
be absurd to suppose that the diamond mines 
are by any meai^s worked out. The geologii^al 
features of the country are of a character i>ecu- 
harly adapted for the production of crybtalline 
substances, whether in the shape of diamoads, 
chalcedony, or quartz ; but how these miueiiiw 
have beeu' produced, and whether they gfO'J 
(as the Australian miners say gold grows an«i 
Captain Burton infers), it would be extremely 
difficult to determine. I apprehend the forma- 
tion of diamonds, as well as of other crystals, is 
the result of intense heat and the gi-adual cool- 
ing of the substances of which they are com- 
posed ; aud I also suspect that the diamonds 
are formed in a vacuum, and the more perfec 
the vacuum the harder they would be— h®*^^, 
the difficulty of making them artificial'/- 
have in my possesHion some curious specim®"' 
of quartz and chalcedony crystals, which have 
evidently been formed in this manner; a^ 
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liave also some specimens of cornelian (wliite), 
which have all the appearance of having heen 
ill the form of paste, nob uuHke book-binders' 
paste, where some sliding motion Iihs produced 
the appearance to its having been dabbed on 
the Htone with a brash. 

I was in the diamond fields of South Africa 
more than 20 years Hgo, from whence I brought 
some specimens of crystalline substances which 
were ibund to be carbon, bub the specimens 
were neither pure nor pretty. I have generally 
regarded searching for diamonds very like 
searching for a needle in a hay-stack, for how- 
ever pretty and however great the value that 
may be pat upon them, and though they possess 
economic value to a country when found in 
abundance— as in the Cape and Brazil — still 
there ara other minerals which I think are of 
as great if not greater importance to a country. 
I will say nothing about coal and iron, which 
exist in vast abundance in the Eastern piirb of 
' tlie Nizam's territories. The coal, it is true, 
hitherto found is not of a superior quality, and 
iron can be made so cheaply in Enc^land that it 
will be a very long time before that made in 
India will be able to compete witli the English, 
however abandaut the raw materials may be 
hero. 

From what I saw and found around Hydera- 
bad itself, I do not believe that it would be 
necessary t-o go fnr to find diamonds. I sus- 
pect, indeed, that the tombs of the kings of 
Golconda were built not very far from a dia- 
mond field. Ci-ystals of the purest water and 
extremely hard are to be fonnd close to the 
line of« those black rocks on which the tombs 
are built, and there are many other localities 
where such crystals are to be fonnd, notably 
one in the very heart of Secunderabad — bat 
these crystals are not diamonds. There are 
several places (I know of more thau a dozen 
such) where crystals of various colours, but 
mostly white, greenish, or black, are to be 
fonnd, and wher.e the strata resembles that 
described by Dr. Balfour, Captain Barton, and 
others as being diamondiferous ; bot it requires 
a considerable amount of enthusiasm for suoh 
kind of research to induce any to hunt for the 
coveted stones. Diamonds are, however, by no 
means the only minerals to be found in Hydera* 
bad. The common brown opal is plentiful, and 
the purple qaartz of Bowenpilly and elsewhere 
is found in abundance, but they are of little or 
no valaeas gems ; they have, however, a value 
of quii^o another kind. 

There can be but little doubt that the coun- 
try between Hyderabad and to the westward is 
auriferous, bub whether sufliciently so to be 
worked with profit, it would be impossible, ac- 
coi*ding to the data obtained by me and others, 
to say for certain. The grey and white quartz 
picked up contains minute bat visible grains 



and plates of gold ; but if the search were fol- 
lowed up, probably suflicient would be found to 
pay more than the expenses of its working. 
"We know that gold has been and is still found 
in many parts of India — it would be a miracle 
if it were not. I have obtained it in Wynaad 
and in the Himalayan valleys, but in an oM 
country like India, the gold originally found at 
and near the surface has no doubt been worked 
out and carried away. In California, Australia, 
and elsewhere, where the countries were new 
and virgin, the surface gold first attracted at- 
tention ; but now in Australia some of the 
richest mines are upwards of a thousand feet 
deep— the surface gold and nuggets in India, if 
there ever were any, are gone, and the deep 
^^gffiDgs only remain. I would particularly 
invito Captain Burton's attention to that part 
of the Nizam's country -west of Hyderabad to 
Goolburgha, and if he is acquainted with Aus- 
tralia he cannot fail to bo struck with the 
marked resemblance there is between the geo- 
logy and general appearance of the two 
countries — it is most marvellous, and it would 
be still more marvellous if they were not alike 
auriferous. It is not necessary, however, to 
remind people that it is not "all gold that 
glitters." 

But gold and diamonds are not the only 
minerals lying dormant in the Hyderabad coun- 
try. There is zinc in an unmistakable shape, 
and no doubt in large quantity. Then there 
are traces (only traces) of tin, also of copper, 
but the speoiraens (purple and green carbo- 
nates) obtained were small though very dooide- 
ed; likewise galmia, this also only in small 
specimens, but very distinct. It was at. first 
a puzzle to me that these minerals had not 
been discovered before, but when I was ahown 
a specimen of chlorite and was gravely assured 
that it was malachite, and a piece of mundie as 
gold, by one who was stpposed to be an author- 
ity and ought to have known better, I was no 
longer surprised. 

I regretted at the time that I was nnaWe to 
follow up the traces I had come upon, but some 
reasons intervened to prevent the survey going 
on and my diligent searches and copious notes 
became useless : they were suflficient, however, 
to prove that Hyderabad is a very rich mineral 
country and there are some peculiarities in the 
geology which resemble in a most remarkable 
manner other well-known mineral countries 
with which I happen to be familiar. But I 
had only got the end of the clue to the pecu- 
liar geological formation and mineralogy of the 
region when I was obliged to discontinue my 
work. 

WILLIAM SOWERBT, C.E, P.G.S. 

Ajnil 1876. 

P.S. — While on the queetion of gold miDwg 
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in lodia, I may refer to a striking example of 
mismanagement in the raining operations com- 
menced in Wjnaad (the Alpha Mine, I think 
it is called). Instead of taking the advice of 
an expert, machinery has been brought ont^ 
and when tried it has failed to answer its par- 
1*8(6 — it is not suited to the work in some way 
or other, too light, too small, or too something ; 
so the company, instead of the enterprise pay- 
ing, aa was expected, promises to be a failure. 

W. S: 



IPECACUANHA. 

The plant (CephalU Ipeeactianlid) which 
yields the secretion kuown iu pharmacy as 
IpeoAcnanha is a native of Brazil ; aud, as the 
drag is an almost perfect antidote to that terri- 
ble disease of tropical climCiates, dysentery, it 
must be interesting to know that the cultivation 
of the plant has been successfully introduced 
both in Bengal and Madras. In March 1866, 
Dr. King of the Royal Botanical Grardens 
obtained from Dr. Hooker the Director of the 
Royal Gardens at Kew and brought out to 
lodia, a single plant of the CephalU Ipecacuanha^ 
which he made over to the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens. As it showed no tendency to yield 
seed, every effort was made to propagate it by 
artificial means. By 1868 this one plant had 
thoa increased to nine, but as the climate of 
Calcutta did not seem to suit the Ipecacuanha, 
three out of the nine plants were sent during 
the same year to the Cinchona plantation in 
Sikkim, wnere it was hoped that in some low, 
hot vallevy a suitable locality might be found. 
One of the three plants died soon after arrival 
at Rongbee. On the «^lst Abrch 1869, the 
surviving two had been increased to five ix>oted 
plants and one cutting ; but the cutting sub- 
sequently died. On the 3l8b March 1870, there 
were still the same five rooted plants, but seven 
cuttings. Again, the cuttings were unfortunate ; 
as they were completely destroyed by an acci- 
dent. It was then determined not to cut the 
tops of the plants again, as it was found that 
after cutting, the plants took a long time to 
throw out fresh shoots and even then most 
sparingly. But the plants . were partially 
s^ripp^ of their roots when a good supply of 
them had been formed, the detached roots 
being cut into very small pieces, and treated as 
ordinary cuttings. By this method which, 
according to Weddell, is actually pittciised to 
preserve the stock of Ipecacuanha plants in the 
forests of Brazil, the number of plants and cut- 
tings at Rungbee had increased by the cud of 
August 1871 to about 300. 

In September 1871, eleven plants were re- 
ceived from Edinburgh, whence also a further 
supply of 369 plants, was sent out in the follow- 
ing year. In December 1872, Dr. Henderson 



brought out from Kew and Eiliubnrgh a farther 
consignment of 128 plants, the greater parr. c»r 
which, after cuttings had been t^ken from both 
root and stem, were wirh their roots packed in 
slightly moist earth and sent to Sikkim, which 
they reached as fresh and healthy a.s on the 
day they were sent from Calcutta. In CMloutt« 
two plants were killed by exposure to the sun ; 
such of them, however as were kept under shade 
appearing to thrive. In the meantime, propa^ 
gation had beep steadily carried on, both in 
Sikkim and in Calcutta. In the former place, 
not only had leaves planted as cuttings been 
successfully made to strike roo^ but in teti 
months these rooted leaves had produced as 
many as four shoots, from half an inch to an 
inch and a half long. On the Slsr. March \S7Z, 
the total number of the plants amonnto/ to 
6,719 at Rungbee and about 500 in Calcattt. 
The total stock of plants both at Bnngbee vA 
in Calcutta on the dlst March 1874 was aft 
follows : — 

Planted outside experimentally ... 292 

Root«d plants potted off and planted in 

frames ^ ... 13,000 

Cuttings, root^ and unrooted ... 50,000 

Total... 63,292 
This success in propagation is entirely dne to 
the fact that the Ipecacuanha, unlike most other 
plants, can be increased fi'eely by niot-cuttingK ; 
while from the slowness of its |^rowth, materials 
for stem-cuttings are very sparingly yielded. 

The plants in Sikkim are located about 3,000 
feet above the level of the sea, in glass-corered 
frames, nnd are set in a mass of w^l-d rained 
leaf-mould, but without bottom-heat, which is 
only used when cuttings are being struck. The 
young plants iu the frames are most healthy in 
appearance ; the leaves are of a dark green oolor 
without a single spot or blemish ; but it has 
not yet been ascertained whether the Ipeca* 
cuauha, which is a slow-growing plaut^ will, 
under any particular conditions, thrive in tlie 
open air — it is believed that the plant requires a 
moist, hot, equable climate with a soil porus and 
well-di*ained — in fact resembling leaf-mould, 
but that it will fail in places subject to {leriodi* 
cal inundation. Hitherto the chief object in 
cultivating the Ipecacuanha has been to increase 
the number of plants, so as to secure a suffi- 
ciently large stock for expetnment with the 
view of determining the conditions under which 
it can be grown as a crop. 

When the experiment in acclimatisation was 
started, the nature and habits of the plants and 
the conditions required for its growth were, 
scarcely kuown. It has now been ascertained 
that it is a humble, creeping, undei^-shrub <yt 
peculiarly slow growth, and that it requires a 
thoroughly tropical climate, that is to say. jM( 
equable day and night temperature, no deeidtd 
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cold season and an afirao.sphere prefcty steadily 
and rhoroQghly ftatarated ^Yir.h moisfcnre. It 
has also been found that it cannot Rtaud ux- 
p>snre to a hot san, and that it is apparently 
very ininatieiit of stagnant moisturo ac its 
roots. Experiments however are in progress 
for a^certHiuing tho nature of the soil, which 
will bent promote the development of the root 
— the mediuiiial part. Two encouraging fkcts 
mtiy however be here noted ; namely, ^«^, that 
when the Ipecacuanha is rooted up, the plant is 
reproduced from the fragments of the root left- 
in the groncd either purposely or by accident, 
so that a crop can be gathered in every three or 
four years without re-planting ; and second, that 
some plants which throw out very little foliage 
and do not seem to be thriving are found, when 
dug np, to have maide a large quantity of root. 

Ah a first step towards growing Ipecacuanha 
profitably as a crop, patches of plants have been 
put out at different elevations, and under 
different conditions as to soil, moisture and 
shade. But the i*esnlt of these experiments 
has not yet been published. It may be satis- 
factory to know that after actual trial iu the 
Medical College Hospital, at Calcutta, the 
Sikkim If^er-aouaulia in its therapeutic proper- 
ties had been pronounced fnily equal to the name 
drug iniporr.ed from Brazil. — The Indian Agri* 
culturlsty Vol. I, p. 63. 



THE INDIAN GUTTA PEfiCHA TREE. 
Thb Indian Giit.ta Percha Tree (Isonandra 
acnminuUi), which promises to be of some 
imporiauce among the vegetable products of 
the Peiiiiisrila, was discovered in tiie Wynaad 
Forests by Mr. Laacelles, so very recently as in 
1850. General Cullen, however, deserves great 
credit for ascertainini^ its locality and extensive 
distribution among tho forests of the Western 
GhautH, and for bringing its useful product to 
public notice. The tree occurs iti abundance in 
Wymiad, Coorg, and Travancore and the An- 
nHmallMy niouutainH. Its rangn is extensive, 
being found at the foot of the Gioiuts, as well 
as at elevHtion.s of ab<iut 3,000 feet above the 
Hea. It 18 so lofty a tree, and runs to such ail 
immense height without giving off branches, 
that tlie form of its leaves is undistinguishable 
by the naked eye from below ; and it is generally 
l'ecogni^'eU only by its fallen fruits and flowers. 
The bark is rusty, often whitish, from the pre- 
sence of numerous lichens; and a section of the 
trunk shows u reddish and sometimes mottled 
wood. The timber, when fully grown, is 
moderately hard, though it does not appear to 
be much sought after for economic purposes. 
The exudatioji from the tree, which bears some 
similarity to the gutta percha of commerce, is 
procured by tapping ; and the quantity obtain^ 
at each tapping is, by no means, inconsiderable. 
But tho tree requires au interval of xeist fur 



some hours, if not days, after frequent iootsion. 
According to General Cullen, *Mn five or six 
hours, upwards of l|lbs was collected from four 
or five incisions in one tree." Again, *' inci- 
sions were made in forty places at distances 
nearly three feet apart along the whole trunk. 
The quantity produced was I^ gallons; ths 
reeds were placed again, but in the evening no 
more milk was found : but the bark is thin and 
the juice soon ceases to flow, although there is 
plenty of it in the tree." The gum when fresh, 
is of a milky white color the larger lumps being 
of a dullish red. On an analysis of its pro- 
perties in England, Messrs. Teschemachar and 
Smith gave the following opinion: ''It is 
evident that this substance belongs to the class 
of the vegetable products, of which caoutchouc 
and gntta percha are types and tltat it greatly 
i*e8embles '' bii'd-lime" in its leading character- 
istics, but in a higher degree. It is evident 
timt for water- proofing purposes it is (in ita 
crude state) unfit, for altbongh the coal tar and 
oil of turpentine paste might be applied to 
fabrics, as similar solutions of caoutchouc now 
are and a materkil obtained impervious for a 
time to wet, yet that owing to the capacity of 
this substance to combine with water and 
become brittle in consequence at ordinary 
temperatui*e8, such a water- proof fabric wonld 
become useless very quickly. We do not of 
course in any way imply that in the hands 
of some inventors this and other difficulties to 
its useful application may not be overcome. 
Although unfit for water-proof clothing, mov- 
able tarpaolins and its like, yet it might be 
usefully employed to water-proof fixed sheds 
or temporary erections of little cost covered 
with calico or cheap canvas; but there are 
already a numerous class of cheap varnishes 
equally adapted for such '' a purpose ; so that 
as a water-proofing material, it is but advisable 
for the present to look upon it as useless." 

''169 perfume when heated might possibly 
render it of some value to the pastille and 
incense-makers." 

" The only extensive and practical use, hpw- 
ever, iu this country, to which we at present 
think it may probably be with advantage 
applied is as a subaqueous cement or glue. 
We beg to forward some deal wood glued 
together with this substance melted and applied 
hot, which we have now kept nnder water for 
several days and two fragments of glass which 
have been similarly treated. The cement has 
hardened at the (xlges, but probably without 
injury to its cementing properties. We have 
no reason to think that it would not rot under 
water more rapidly than wood does, butexperi- 
onco must be the sole guide here. We have 
reason to think such a glue or cement would 
be readily tried and if found good, employed 
by joiners and others. It is quite probable that 
a auriod uf careful osperimuuts with this gam 
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may lead to the discovery of some substance, in 
combination with which ifc may be utilised with 
the same effective and permanent results as 
caoutchouc. 

As regards the wood, an experienced forest 
officer writes: "It is not niilike sal in the 
gfrain, and yet it takes after the character of 
some of the harder kinds of cedar and kurhah. 
As the wood is capable of receiving a good 
polish, I am inclined to think it onght to make 
pood furniture. Its specific gravity, weighing 
the specimen piece iu hand, appears to be about 
50lbs to the cubic foot, atid as the fibres possess 
both solidity and strength, I should say th© 
wood ought to be useful in making doors, 
windows, &c., if not too readily destroyed by 
white ants; but I doubt whether it nt'iil be 
found capable of sustaining much weight, for 
the coalescing deposit is rather too pithy to 
make it useful as beams for terracing." — Idem^ 
p. 130. 

CATECHU TREE. 

The Ciit-echu tree (Acacia CatecJtu), which is 
fo be found in almost every part of India, yields 
the substance, known formerly as terra japonica 
and also called catechu and cutcli. It is ex- 
tracted from the nnripe pods and the old high 
colored wood of the tree. The mode of its pre- 
paration in the northern parts of India has been 
minutely described by Dr. Royle. The chips 
of the inner wood are put into an earthen pot 
with wat«r and boiled. The clean liquor is 
then strained off and when of sufficient con- 
sistence, it is poui-ed off into quadrangular 
moulds of clay. The substance prodnced is nsu- ^ 
ally of a pale red color. According to Ainslie, 
it is used in Berar to dye chintz and other 
cloths. It is occasionally mixed with plaster 
to increase its adhensiveness and, when applied 
in combination with c*ertain oils, is believed to 
be effective in preserving wood against white 
ants. Catechu contains a larger proportion of 
tannin than any other astringent substance ; 
and it has been found that 1 lb. of it is equal to 
7 or 8lbs. of oak bark for tanning purposes. 
The manufactured article is brought down in 
large quantities chiefly from Bei-ar and Nepal 
to Calcutta, whence it is exported to Europe. 

The most celebrated catechu, which is obtain- 
ed from Pegn, is prepared much in the same 
manner. As soon as the trees have been felled, 
the whole of the exterior white wood is care- 
fully i-emovcd, and the rntorior colored portion 
is cut up into fragments, which are placed iu 
iron cauldrons or large earthen pots and, with 
water sufficient to cover them, boiled until the 
decoction is about half evapomted. The chips 
are then removed and the boiling is continued 
till the liquor acquires sufficient consistency. 
Tlie substance is next spread out on leaves in a 
wooden frame, where it is completely dried by 



exposure to the air and finally cut np into 
pieces for the market. 

In Guzerat the catechu is extractcjd from the 
heart- wood of the tree by an nbonginal tribe call- 
ed Kathodiat and much resembling the Bheels 
with whom they oceasionally, but not fiften, in- 
termarry. The men bring in the wood from 
the jungles and cut it np into chips; while the 
women boil the ohips and extract the substance. 
The trees should be selected of ages varying 
from 25 to ;^0 years, and the more diatii icily 
the thin white lines in the heart- wood are per- 
ceptible, the greater the quantity of cartechn it 
cont^iins. The Kathodia ascertAinn the fitness 
of a tree for his purpose by cutting a small 
notch into the heart- wood. If the tt*ee answers, 
he fells it and takes it tb his house — htkwwg 
previously removed all the sap-wood am/ a 
little heart-wood with it from the bole. Tbd 
wood ho required is then cut into chips of t)b& 
thickness of the frame-work of match-boxes and 
about a square' inch iu size. These chipa are 
boiled in small earthen pots with rather more 
than two quarts of water dud tiie chips are 
renewed three or four times a day ; three or 
four hnndsful of fresh chips being put in each 
time. The water is poured off from tinio to 
time, when considered sufficiently impregnated 
with the catechu, into two pot.« kept on par- 
pose and allf>wed to goon boiling; while the 
pots from which the liquid haH been |)onred off 
are replenished with frcish water. At the end 
ofthedHy, the decoction in the second set of 
pots is poured into a wooden trough, about a 
yard long and eighteen inches brond and 
undergoes a peculiar pioccMH of straining. A 
woman taken a piece of blanket }ibi)nt a foot 
square, dips it into the liqnid, stirs it almut and 
then wrings it out again into the trough, htild- 
ing it up as high as she can f.x)m a silting 
position. This process is carried on ft»r about 
two hours, after which the trough is covt.'i*ed 
up with a close mat of split bamboos, till tho 
decoction is thought to have deposited the usunl 
quantity of sediment. The water is then tilted 
out; and tlio sediment, wliich is the ciitecliu, 
is made into small pots and allowed to dry. 
Naturally formed catechu, which is soinetinio^ 
found in the centre of some trees, is consideiH^d 
of highest valpe. 

The manufacturers of this gum (Kathoilujs) 
are employed in large gangs from 50 to 75 
families (each family represents a furnace) by 
contractoi*s who obtain permits from the Fuiest 
Department and pitch their encampments near 
a river or large river so as t.o have a large 
supply of water at hand — each furnace contains 
eight to twelve pots placed in a double row 
— the two centre pots being intended to 
receive the liquid when sufficiently ready for the 
final boiling. The contractor buys tlie catechu 
from the Kaihodiasi at 12 or 16 pots for six pica 
or about 41 bs. to the rupee. This mauufacioro 
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is very destractire; and as the tree does not 
mature its gum till it is 25 to 30 years old, care 
should bo taken to lay down periodically a 
snfficieut number of plants to replace the trees 
that mjiy be felled. In the Bombay forests only 
such trees as, by reason of crookedness or other 
defect, are not fit for ase as timber are allowed 
to be felled and, then even, every tree is mark- 
ed for the axe by the Forest Department. 

The catechu of Pegu has been known to sell 
from 4 to 5£ per ton. As the tree grows very 
freely all over Indin, its systematic ooltivatioQ 
for the manufacture of the gum might well be 
tried on innds unoccupied by other and more 
remunerative crops or plantations. Its timber 
though not so hard and durable as the wood of 
other species of Acacia might also be profitably 
disposed of or utilised. 

It should also bo borne in mind that large 
qnanttties of catechu are consumed by all races 
and classes of the native population of India as 
one of the ingredientd used in the making up of 
, the betel-leaf for chewing. The demand for tliis 
article is not likely to diminish, as the taste for 
the betel-leaf seems to be rooted in the people; 
and, as a dyB^ it will always find a ready 
market. 

Ifc may not be ami^ to state here that con- 
sequent npon the rapid exhaustion of tlie 
catechu producing tracts in British Burmah 
and the roprod notion of this valuable staple 
being materially afiected by the absence of pro- 
t-t»ctive measures, the local administration 3 or 
4 yeai-8 ago set on foot a topogi-aphical survey 
and oxaniinatiou of the localities where tlie 
cat«chu tree was most abundant. The same 
<!ourse might with advantage bo followed in res- 
pect to forests in other provinces where the tree 
is met with in large numbers and taken up for 
the nianufacture of catechu. Government, as 
well as land^owners, might to prevent total ex- 
haustion of the trees, reserve oirefully selected 
tracts, plant them and work them in a fi^jsteia. 
atic manner.— /Jew, p. 130. 



OUR OYSTER SUPPLIES. ' 
(England.) 
DaRiNG these last four or five years the pub- 
lic have experienced what may be termed au 
oyster famine. Oysters of all desoriptious have 
been gi^dually growing in price, till, despite 
the qnantities brought from foreign countries, 
they have become a luxury which only wealthy 
people can afford. A dressed codfish, with 
oyster sauce, now proves too costly for persons 
of moderate income. A guinea for the fish, 
and half as much for oysters, compels the fru- 
gal housewife of the period to pause before she 



enters such an item on her bill of fare. The 
cost of " natives'' has been, within the last few 
weeks, £14 per bushel, which is undoubtedly a 
high figure for an article that 30 yeai-s ago was 
sold in many places at almost a nominal price, 
OP for the sake of inducing the purchase of 
liqtior was given away to all and sundry ! As 
a bushel of oysters contains about 1,G00 indivi- 
dual moUusop, the cost of each, when purchas- 
ed at wholesale rate, is a little over 2d. ; but 
after the dealers have taken their profit, the 
public will require to pay at least 3d. for each 
native. The Oyster Corporation of Whitstable, 
strange to say, is not waxing wealtiiy over the 
price just quoted ; iadoed, the high cost of tho 
article has brought business almost to a stand, 
and the Whitstablo men now deal in the com- 
moner kinds of oysters in order to obtain a 
profitable trade. As affording -means of com- 
parison, it may be here stated that the price at 
WhitsUble for a bushel of natives in the year 
1855 was 49«.^ ten years afterwards it had 
increased by4Uj and now, after anotlier ten 
years have elapsed, the cost has advanced to 
£U per bushel, and the public naturally 
enough wonder why. The reason for the scar- 
city, however, and the consequent high price 
of oysters is not far to seek. It may be illus- 
trated by the old saying that *» we cannot both 
eat our cake and have our cake.*' We have so 
overeaten our oysters, have so bi-oken in upon 
the capital, that tho supply has decreased, 
chiefly from the lack of breeding stock. The 
oyster being an animal of fixed habits cannot 
elude its enemies, and its enemies, chief of 
whom is man,. are quick to find it, and when 
it is found we know too well what is sui-e to 
happen. Whenever a new oyster bed is dis- 
covered there comes all at once such a run 
upon it that it is at once " dredged to death." 
Every shell is remorselassly scooped out of the 
water and sent to market, Vnces for even the 
commonest sorts of oysters being too tempting 
to be resisted. Despite the fact that we ever 
and anon hear of the discovery of a new oyster 
bed, the prices continue to rise ; and notwith- 
standing that we have begun to import largely 
both from France and America, oysters appear 
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to be as scarce this seasou as they were last 
year. 

So mach has been wriitea of Inte about the 
ojster, and so many theories hare been recently 
propounded for makinrr it agaiiY plentiful, that 
the public had bt'gan to hope for the return of 
old times, and once more ex()ected their favour* 
ite repast at the former price of Is. per dozen ! 
Oystcr-cnlturo d la FrauQais was the medium 
which was to eni-icli our oyster beds. The 
FreDoh, we were told, had discovered a method 
of itidefiiiitely increasing their oyster supplies. 
*' We have only to do as the French do, nhd we 
may at one fell swoop double or treble our 
produce." Such, three or four years ago, was 
the mot d^ordre. For a time this kind of pisci- 
culture became the rage, and we were told that, 
if ire only wailed a little longer, the Eugliiih 
coasts would become as rich in oysters as the 
ooaitts of Lii Belle France. Well, we have 
waited, and what is the result ? This, namely, 
thai we are now pnyiug a higher price fbr our 
uatives than before the rage for oyster-cnltnro 
came upon uh. It seems to have been ^rgot* 
ten that we already cultivated our oysters in 
England. The Bay of Whitiitiiblo has long 
been given up to oyMter culrivutiou. There we 
find one of the most prominent organizations 
for the supply of oysters that there is in Eng* 
land. It has existed for a long period^ and has 
been througliontMigually prosperous. It is not 
at all difficult to describe what ic» done at Whit- 
stable. Tliey do not at that place breed the 
natives in which they deal; they receive the 
oyster brood of other places and grow it on 
their rich feediug grounds till it is I'eady for 
market. On the opposite shore of Essex '' they 
can grow oysters, but they cannot feed them." 
At Whitdtable, as wc were recently informed 
by cue of the freemen of the company, they 
can *' feed them, but cannot breed them." The 
work, therefore, which is carried on at Whit* 
stable is the feediug of oysters for the London 
and other markets. The Corporation of Whit- 
stable will buy any quantity of brood from any- 
body who has it for sale. " Brood," or •' ware," 
it may be staled, is represented by oysterlings ' 
of about the size of a threepenny piece. The | 
authuriticii at Whitstablc will give u fair price 



for ware, and when they get it they will luy it 
down on 'their feeding groundH, "they will 
nourish it and cherish it," for foor years, and 
then, as the old song says, they will send to 
market *' the finest native oysters that ever you 
did buy ?*' 

It may interest the general public to know 
the changes undergone by s(>at before it is 
brought to market in the shape of welUflaTonr- 
ed natives. Our readers may have been in- 
formed that the oyster yields its young in liter»{ 
millions. They must not believe that; bat 
that the animal is a prolific one as regards /vv- 
dnction we think is certain. We shall not at 
present panse to inquire whether or not owca 
pair of shells encloses a male and female. Some 
naturalists say that it is so ; but the first great 
fact that comes home to us is that the infantile 
mollusc requires a holdiug-on place. If tlie 
tiny creature cannot anchor itself to some coign 
of vantage it is lost for ever — swept away bj 
the ravening waves of the sea. It baa beec 
cidcuhited, with probably some exactitude, 
that the oyater gr»ws as folUtwH, and it id ou 
this basis that the Whitstable Company exists 
and flouiishes : — At the lirKt blush of life ii 
requires 25,000 oysters to fill a busbel mea- 
sure. In the second year, however, the ani- 
mal baa so grown that 6,400 individuals will 
occupy a similar space. In the third year ihe 
molluscs have still further increased in bulk, 
and only 2,400 are then required to fill each 
bushel ; and in the fourth year, when the oyster 
may be held to have thoroughly ripened and tu 
be ready for market, the measure in qiiesti<«i 
will only hold 1,600 oysters. Supposing, then, 
that the Whitstable Company purchase a bushel 
of oysters iu the first year of their growth at 
about £14, what will be the amount of profit 
the Corporation will derive from the venture 
{OUT years afterwards ? It must, we tliiuk, 
prove rather considerable. The reader can take 
the 1,600 in 25,000 aud calculate the result. 
There occurs, of course, considerable mortstlitr, 
but it will not be more iu a careful nursery than 
I a twentieth part of the whole. 

I It has been wisely decreed that there mtiafe be 
; a clubo time for oyaiersy aud ibo habits vi iSm 
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animal being pretf.j.well known to naturalists, 
it was not difficalt to hit npon the months during 
which the scnlps should be allowed to rest. If 
we could hit with similar precinioa on a close 
fiine for our sea fish, the supplies might, in time, 
be considerabljr augmented ; but it is remark- 
able that it is only when some kinds of fish are 
about io spawn that we can obtain them. The 
herring may be instanced as one of the fishes 
that we only procnre when it is least fitted for 
the food of mankind. Unfortunately, the close 
time for oysters is not so well observed as it 
ought to be, seeing that we can obtain them all 
the year round in London and other populous 
cities. It is that fact which helps to decrease 
the supplies, and were it not that there is a 
large number of proprietary beds held by com- 
panies and individuals, the animal would pro- 
bably before this have become extinct. There 
is still a wonderfully large anjount of com- 
merce in oysters, and if we were to be specially 
favoured with a prolific spawning season, tlie 
future supply would become more assured than 
it is at present. It must not, however, be for- 
gotten that an oyster requires a period of fouij 
years to arrive at maturity, and that, if a fall of 
spat occurred next summer, the oysters derivable 
from such fall would not be marketable till the 
year 1880. That even the most populous 
natural ouster scalps are vulnerable and easily 
affected is well known to experts. The Edin- 
burgh beds at Newhaven, which are of great 
extent, were some years ago so despoiled as to 
be in d&nger of rapidly becoming barren. The 
beds in question belonged to the corporation, 
but were f^orked for the benefit of the fishermen 
of Newhaven, who paid a nominal rent for the 
privilege. The Newhaven men were also lessees, 
at a trifling annual snip, of the oyster beds 
belonging to the Duke of ituccleuch ; but his 
Grace, on being informed that the men were spoli- 
ating the scalps, or, in other words, were selling 
enormous quantities or small oysters that had 
never had an opportunity of spawning, to Eng- 
lish and foreign oyster fatteners, re-let the beds 
to a more cautious tenant, who is working them 
in a different fashion from the Kewjhikveo 
^hermen. The scalps Jbelooging to the City 



of Edinburgh could not very well be taken 
from the Newhaven men, but on a new leafe 
being granted, they were bound not t,o sell the 
small oysters; and now, we believe, tbei'e is 
a chance, althougii oysters are still very scarce 
at Edinburgli, that the beds will ultimately 
recover their former prosperity. The Firth. of 
Forth is, in a sense, one vast oyster-bed, the 
scalps, more or less thickly populated, extend- 
ing fi*om Qneensferry to Preston pans, the home 
of *Hhe whiskered pandour,'' a distance o§ 
about 20 miles. It was calculated a few years 
ago that the scalps which the Newhaven men. 
bad the right of dredging yielded about £10,000 
per annum. But that fine revenue soon dwindled 
away when the men began to send the seed 
oysters in hogsheads, day afber day, to Hamburg, 
Ostend, and Whitstable. Thirty years ago 100 
of the fine Firth of Forth oysters could be 
botight in the Edinburgh market for less than 
Is, It is fortunate that the system of private 
layings has considerably extended, although we 
believe the right of laying down oyster-beds is 
not so largely taken advantage of as it might 
be. Recent legislation has also aided in the 
preservation of our oyster fisheries, but there is 
still a great deal to be done in the way of 
extending the supplies and of working and 
cleaning the beds, so as to destroy as many of 
the numerous enemies which prey on the oyster 
as possible. As showing tlie magnitude of the 
demand for oysters, it may be mentioned that 
from the natural beds of the Wash as many as 
700,000 sizeable oysters had been lifted in three 
months. 

Many of the French natural oyster scalps 
which are nqw almost, if not quite, barren, 
were at one time exceedingly productive ; but 
in time^ as opportunities of quick transport 
extended, they also were overdredged, till in 
some oases an insufficient breeding stoek was 
left, which, coupled with an occasional inter- 
mission in the fall of spat, speedily rendered 
the oyster a scaroe commodity in France. 
Artificial breeding has in some degree restored 
the oyster to the French, but it is questionable 
if the mollimo is produced in such large numbers 
as is represented. A portion of the. English 
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oyHter Bupply is now, however, derived from 
France, and the import from America is increas* 
ing, Urge quantities being received every week 
in Liverpool, Glasgow, and elsewhere. We 
need them all. 

Other kinds of shell-fish are becoming' as 
scarce as the oyster. Shrimps and prawnfi, 
notwithstanding the ceaseless indnstry whidi 
purveys them for the markets of oup great 
pities, are becoming lass plentiful year by year. 
As for oar mussel supply, it is likely to cease 
altogether in a few years for want of spat to 
populate the scalps. - The unceasing demand on 
onr mnssel beds for bait is sure in time to 
affect the supplies. As many as 4,452 tons of 
mussels have been obtained this season from the 
fisheries at Lyun. Each ton of mussels, it may 
be noted, is of the value of about £1 sterling at 
first cost. This shell-fish,' as well as being 
nsed for bait in the hand-line cod and had* 
dock fishery, is extensively made use of instead 
of oysters for sauce, for which purpose it is ex- 
cellent, when in proper season. With regard 
to the whelk fishery, it would be well if it were 
conducted with greater care. The men will 
find out some day the trnth of the old adage 
abont wilfal wast^ bringing wilful want. The 
greed of our fishermen is at present so great 
that they seize upon all the sea produce they can 
obtain, no matter whether it be ripe for food or 
not. It is a misfortune of the whelk fishery 
that the small ones are captured as well as the 
larger ones, and rathlessly sent to market* 
They might as easily be restored to the waters 
and allowed to grow for a few months longer- 
above all, be permitted, at least once, to repro- 
duce their kind. What is done in the shrimp 
fishery at some places might be done with the 
whelks — they could be passed through a sieve, 
and only those of a certain size be selected f6r 
nse. From some inquiries made by one of Her 
Msjesty'slnspectorsof Fisheries (Mr. Buckland) 
we find that the yearly value of the whelk 
fisheries must be very eonsiderable, those of 
Lynn and its neighbourhood being set down as 
being worth £6,000 per annum. It would not 
be too large a sum if we were to set down 
£250,000 as the produce of what may be called 



our minor shell- fish fisheries. As to lobsters, 
it may be stated, without fear of contradiction, 
that they have become of late more and more 
difficult to obtain ; and, as the public may now 
judge for themselves, those now brought to 
market are several sizes smaller than the lobsters 
of 10 or 12 years ago. Why so, will be asked ? 
^he answer is simple. All the fine old lobsters 
have long since been devoured ; we have eat^n 
them down to the present size, and in all pro- 
bability we shall stop eating them down only 
when they come to the vanishing point. AtoM 
period, say 12 years ago, the more Nortft«7z 
Scotish seas abounded with gigantic speciiaens 
of thede favourite crustaceans, and vast namWs 
of them were annually sent to sGrnthem markete 
in perforated boxes, or packed in seaweed. Kow, 
as we were recently informed, on tlie Wert 
Coast of Scotland these giants of their race 
have been exterminated, and recourse is being 
bad to such as can be captured, no matte 
what may be their size. 

In conclusion, whatever opinions may be 
held as to whether our supplies of round and 
flat fish are increasing, remaining stationary, 
or diminishing, it is certain as regards lobsters 
and other shell-fish that the supplies are falling 
ofi*, and that the size of many of them is in 
process of annual diminution. An iutelligeat 
Edinburgh fish merchant is of opinion that» if 
some I'emedy is not speedily provided, there 
will not, at the expiration of another five years, 
be any lobsters worth bringing to niarkei 
These animals, being caught iu cages or pot& 
can be handled with facility, so that Lbose a 
improper size might easily be rejected, aa also 
those in berry. At that time they ought not 
to be cap.tured. It is the misfortune of sea 
fisheries of every kind that they are free to all. 
Each man who fits out a .vessel fights for his 
own haiAil, feeling that if he were to reject a 
fish from its being undersized, or in an unfit 
state for table purposes, his neighbour wonld at 
once capture it. Whatever its conditipp, it will 
realize a price of some kind — it will fetch money 
in the market-place — and that is the philosophy 
which at present governs our fish^ri^ — IViiMii, 
2l8t March 1876. . -' • 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF TH^ SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF GOVERNMENT 
FARMS— 1874-75. 



Once more we have the pleasure to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of Mr. Robertson's 
Report We learn from him that the rain- 
fall registered for the year ending 31st 
March 1875 exceeded the average rainfall 
for the past ten years, being 68*98 inches 
as against 47*23. Unluckily, however, this 
liberal rainfall was not so distributed over 
the year as to produce the greatest amount 
of applarent good; "it was precipitated in 
heavy showers at very irregular intervals." 
The October of that year was one that will 
be long remembered in Madras. It requires 
no extra exertion of the memory to recall 
the state of Madras generally on the morn- 
ing of Sunday the 24tb. We remember the 
roads so drowned with water that in many 
places they were utterly impassable. Hence 
we are not astonished to learn that on the 
23rd, 24th and 25th October 1874 no less 
than 13*94 iDches of rain were registered ! 
Mr. Robertson wisely adheres to his plan 
of giving the rainfall in weekly totals, which 
shows the character of the rainfall better 
than the old form of monthly totals. 

Office work. — Wo are very glad to find that 
in this department Mr. Robertson is now 
ably assisted^ und entertains good hopes of 



overtaking his arrears. We know how very 
trying it is to feel in the midst of pressing 
work that a vast amount of office and routine 
work is lying over, accumulating against 
that '* leisure day" which somehow never 
comes. Mr. Robertson gives us a few speci- 
men questions to show the nature of the 
enquiries made of him by people in search 
of agricdtural information. Answering these 
questions must, we know, take up a great 
deal of time 5 yet we have no doubt that Mr. 
Robertson is more than willing to answer 
them all, for we know how he desires the 
increase of agricultural knowledge in Mad- 
ras. 

We are glad to find that the agricultural 
apprentices have done as well as they could 
be expected to do under existing arrange- 
ments. We are credibly informed that this 
class is shortly to be broken up. Govern- 
ment having sanctioned the establishment 
of an Agricultural College, in which both 
theoretical and practical instruction on agri- 
culture and kindred subjects will be given. 
The Lecturers have not yet been appointed^ 
but we believe that, as far as at present 
known, the following list is substantially 
correct. 

Subjects. Lecturers. 

Veterinary Surgery... G. Western, Esq.; 

M. E. C, V. S. 
Geology ... Surgeon-Major King. 
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Subjects. 
Chemistry 
Botany 
AgricuTlnre 



Lkcturebs. 
"... Mr. Hamilton. 
... Surgeon Wilkins. 
... W. R. Robertson, 
Esq., M. R. A. C. 

C. Senson, Esq., M. R. A. C, will pro- 
bably have charge of the Sydapet Experi- 
mental Farm, and Kasper Schiffxnayer, Esq., 
of the Field and Laboratory experiments. 
Besides these Lecturers, masters will be 
appointed to instruct the pupils in Drawing, 
Languages, and to assist the students gen- 
erally in getting a good rudimentary know- 
ledge of the subject of the lectures deliver- 
ed in the institution. 

A copy of the prospectus has been kindly 
sent us > but as our space is fuU^ we must 
reserve it for our next issue. 

We hope that many respectable youths, 
both East Indian and Native, will now 
come forward and offer themselves as 
candidates for agricultural honors. Why 
should not our lads be as proud to belong 
to our Madras School of Agriculture as the 
Graduates of the Royal Agricultural College 
at Cirencester are of their Alma Mater ? 

Permaneitt Improvements. — Among these 
is a new road nearly a mile long, connecting 
the roads of the Model and Experimental 
Farms. Another great improvement is the 
terracing of some of the sandy undulations 
BO as to save them from the destructive in- 
fluence of the rain, which formerly used to 
wash out all their manure, and the finer 
particles of the sand. Many other minor 
improvements have been effected. The con- 
crete employed on the Farm is composed of 

Lime 1 part. 

Broken bricks ... 6 parts. 

Sand 2 parts. 

This mixture Mr. Robertson has fonnd 
particularly useful for protecting the floor 
and sides of drains where the fall is great. 
We are glad to find that snakes, rats, &o., 
are being kept down on the Farm, and that 



Mr. Robertson entertains reasonable hopes 
of exterminatiug the cobra. 

Agriculture in the Madras Presidency -^^ 
The facts brought to light by Mr. Robert- 
son under this head are so important that 
we think it best to reproduce them lu t-x- 
tenso. 

" The following facts throw some light on 
Ihe real condition of agriculture in this Pi*et-i- 
dencj, regarding which such opposite opinions 
are held : — 

(a) Small proportion of the area of the Presi- 
dency noiv utdlzed, — The entire area of tho 
Presidency comprises 138,318 square miles, or 
88| milliom of acres ; of this, 50,023 square 
miles consist of permanently assessed properties, 
Government forests, and hill tracts, leaving 
^7fi^b square milei», or 56,124,800 acres 
directly under Government. Of this 56 mil- 
lions of acres, only 27^ millions of acres are 
under occupation ; there is thus uc^rlj SO 
millions of acres of Government land altogether 
unutilized. 

(Jj) Small revenue received from the land ra 
the shape of rent. — The total aiea under occupa- 
tion last year was 27,360,000 acres, and the 
tofal rent collected was 34,933,583 Rupees 
whick is only Rupees 1-4-5, or about 2*. 4d. 
per acre. 

(c) Low value of the produce of an acre oj 
cultivated land. Dry Zawd.-^During the last 
oflScial year there were 13,895,331 aci^es under • 
dry cultivfttion in the Madras Presidency (ex- 
eluding South Canara and Malabar, for which 
I have no figures) that paid rent, amounting to 
15,009,850 Rupees, an average of Rupees 1-1-3, 
or about 28, per iaci'e. With these figures it is 
very easy to ascertain the average value of the 
produce of an acre of dry land by means of the 
formula used in fixing the rent in this Presi- 
dency, which is as follows : — From the luouej 
value of the estimated outturn, a dednctiou of 
one-quarter is made as an allowance for un- 
favourable seasons ; and from this remaiuder, 
the cultivation expenses are deducted, ami 
thus the net value of the crop is ascertained, 
half of which forms the Government j*eut. 
Thus it is only necessary, in order to arrive 
at the net value of an avei*age crop, to mul- 
tiply by 2 the sum received as rent for one 
acre, which is Rupees 2-2-6, or 4*. To the 
amount thus obtained, we must add the culti- 
vation expenses which are said by the Settle* 
ment Department to average about Rupees 
4-10-3. By adding this sum to the net vmloe * 
of the produce already determined, we get 
Rupees 6-12-9 per acre; to which if we add 
the one-fourth deducted to provide /or us* 
favourable seasons, we will ascertain the arfii«K9 
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value of ilio prod ace raised on one ncre of land 
niider dry cnllivation in this Presidency, which 
ia Rupees 8-7-11, or about 155. 7tl. excluding 
the value of the straw, which is taken as a* Feb- 
< 'If against the keep of the cattle which forms no 
charge in the cultivHtion expenses. Wet land — 
It is not quite so easy to arrive at the avei'age 
value of the produce of an acre of land under 
irrigation. There were lust year in the Madras 
Presidency (again excluding South Canara and 
^lalabar) 3,105,622 acres under wet cultivation, 
for which, in the shape of rent, 16,873,137 
Rui>ees were' received, which ia Rupees 5-6-11, 
or about 10^. per acre. To ascertain the 
average value of the produce on one acre of 
this land, we must proceed in the same way as 
we did in determining the value of the produce 
of dry land ; thus, twice the amount of the 
rent represents the net value of Che produce 
which is Rupees 10-18-10, to this we add the 
cultivation expenses, which are said by the Set- 
tlement Department to average about Rupees 
7-9-9 per acre, which, added to the net value 
of the produce, makes Rupees 18-7-7 per acre. 
In fixing the rent of wet land, the deduction 
made for unfavourable seasons is only one- 
sixth ; this, added to the figures previously 
obtained, brings up the total to Rupees 21-8-10, 
about two pounds sterling as the average 
value of the produce of an acre of irrigated 
land, less the value of the straw, which, for the 
reasons stated when referring to dry crops, is 
omitted in the calculation. 

{d) tSviall incomes of the Cultivators, — It is 
very easy to ascertain the amount of income 
enjoyed by Cultivators in this Presidency, if the 
information contained in the previous paragraph 
IS accuraie ; thus it is only necessary to deduct 
the annual rent from the value of the produce 
of an acre of land, and the balance that remains 
IS the income of the Cultivator and his family 
for their joint labors. If we take for illustra- 
tion the renter of a holding of 12 acrcff, 10 
acres of dry land, and 2 acres under irrigation, 
the annual income derived therefrom will be as 
follows : — 

10 acres of dry land, tho ES. a. p. 
produce of which ia 
valued at Rupees 8-7-1 1 

per acre 81: 15 2 

2 acres of wet land, tlie 
produce of which is 
valued at Rupees 2 1-8-10 
per aero 43 1 8 



Deduct rent, 10 ai^res of 
dry land, at Rupees 
1-1-3 per acre, and 2 
acres of wet land, at 
Rupees 5- C- 11 per acre. 



liiS 10 



From this it would appear that tlie total income 
derived from a 12 acre holding to repay the 
Ryot for the labor of himself and family, and 
expenses incurred iu cultivation throughout a 
year would be in a favourable year only Rupees 
106-6-6, and in an average year, deducting the 
one*fourth allowed for bad seasons, only Ru- 
pees 79-12-11, or about Rupees 6-8-0 per 
mensem equal to thriee shill&igs per week. 

(e) Large proportion of^ occupied land under 
fallow, — 0( the 27,360,000 acres under occupa- 
tion, 4,996,000 acres were last year under bare 
fallow, produced no crop whatever, and paid no 
rent. 

(/) Low type of crops generally grown and 
the sniall area under crops that need ntranure and 
moderately good ctdlivaiion, — Of the 22,364,000 
acres under crops, food grains occupied 
18,385,000 acres, of which 26,000 acres only 
consisted of wheat ; this crop is perhaps not so 
well suited for cultivation iu the southern half 
of the Presidency, as it is for culture in tho 
northern half ; but even in the districts pccu< 
liarly suited for its cultivation, it occupies but 
a miserable proportion of the land under food 
grains ; thus :— 







* Total Area 


Of wbich 


District. 




under Food 


Wheat 






Grains. 


occapics 








Acres. 


Salem 


••» 


1,482,000 


1,000 


Nilgiris 


• • • 


34,000 


3,000 


Coimbatore 


••» 


2,089,000 


3,000 


Kumool 




1,700,000 


8,000 


Bellary 


... 


2,909,000 


6,000 


Cuddapah ... 


••1 


1,527,000 


3,000 


Kistua ••• 


••* 


1,657,000 


2,000 



21 10 4 



106 6 6 



The area under wheat might be very largely 
increased especially* in the distiicts to which 
I have just referred. Wheat requires moder- 
ately good cultivation with a fair allowance of 
manure ; taking this into account in connection 
with the certainty that there is in this country 
a good market for wheat at remunerative prices, 
the miserable position it occupies iu the crop- 
ping of the Presidency is, I think, couclusivo 
evidence of the low condition of the agricul- 
tural practice pursued. Again, sugarcane ia 
another crop which requires manure and moder* 
ately good cultivation, and this occupied but 
36,000 acres of the 22J millions of acres under 
crop last year, and it grows well nearly in all 
parts of the Presidency. 

(gy The entire absence of any fodder or root 
crops raised for the food of «/oc^-.— There is no. 
crop especially grown for feeding stock which 

• Includes sonio land twice charged, beiag cultiyated 
Yiiih 2 crt>p8 durius the vcar, 
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in any way* resembles the fodder, roots, and 
othei' refttorativo crops of more civilized oonu- 
tries. Nearly every acre of the 22^ millions 
of acres was occupied by what is. termed in 
agricultnre an exhausting crop. As I have 
before pointed out, crops that need the liberal 
supply of manure arc almost unrepresented in 
the cropping of this Presidency. 

(/i) Low commefcial value of the agricuUural 
produce of Southern India. — In the English 
Alai'ket, Madras cotton ig generally from 25 to 
50 per cent less in price than American cotton ; 
Madras rice is only about half the value of 
American rice; Madras tobacco will scarcely 
command a sale, excepting for the manufacture 
of sheep washes. Indigo, coffee, and tea com- 
mand good prices, but then these are produced 
under European management. 

(i) Poverty of the arable soils of the Pre- 
sidency, — In the absence of analyses of the 
different arable soils of the Presidency it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to produce proof of their 
poverty in plant food, as the small crops obtain- 
ed may be the result of inferior cultivation 
rather than due to the poverty of the soil. 
Though I am unable to produce evidence as 
conclusive as I should desire, I am able, from 
the results of the investigations made by Mr. 
Broughton regarding the quality of country 
tobacco, to produce some facts which throw 
a great deaf of light upon the matter. Mr. 
Broughton determined only the quantity of 
carbonate of potash in the ash of the tobaccos 
he examined ; however, the quantity of this 
mineral in the ash of the tobacco plant bears 
a very close relation to the quantity in the 
soil that produced the tobacco, and therefore 
the information gathered by Mr. Broughton 
possesses considerable value as indicative of the 
quantity of potash in the arable soils of the 
Presidency. The following are the results : — 



Districts in which Tobacco 


Knmber 

of 
Analysis. 


Average per 
cent of CarbOf 


was produced. 


nate of Potash 
in Ash. 


Yizagapatam 


7 


976 


Trichinopoly 


6 


601 


Bellary 


4 


6 22 


Nellore 


2 


6-96 


Gnddapah 


12 


4-30 


Tanjore 


1 


8-71 


North Arcot 


5 


4-58 


South Arcot 


3 


11-29 


Nilgiris 


2 


1781 


Kurnool 


5 


573 


Coimbatore 


13 


7-C8 


Kifitna 


10 


13-52 


South Canara 


1 


5 6 


Madras 


5 


•70 


Chingleput 


2 


•63 


Madura 


15 


702 


Salem 


4 


8-05 



For comparison I give below a st^atement show- 
iufr the quantity of potash in a few samples of 
tobacco produced in other countries: — 

Per cent. 

Maryland tobacco 40" 7 

Do. do 47-4 

Massachusetts tobacco ... 47*3 

Hungarian do. ... ... 26 40 

Professor Emil Wolff of the Royal Academy 
of Agriculture, Wirtemberg, publishes seven 
analyses of tobacco, the ashes of which ooa- 
tained on the average 27*4 per cenTb of potash, 
and one sample of which contained as mnch as 
54 per cent. There is a very marked difference 
between the quantity of potash in the ash 
of tubacco raised in this Presidency and in 
other countries, due, I think, entirely to tho 
different quantity of potash in the soil. 

To show what an important part potash plays 
in th^ food of plants, 1 would direct atten- 
tion to the following, showing the quantity of 
potash in the ash of some of our more import- 
ant agricultural products :•— 



Pflitatoes 

Turnips 

Lucerne 

Cotton lint 

Cotton seed 

Wheat 

Barley... 

Maize ... 

Paddy... 

Cholnm 



Per cent. 

. 59-8 

. 39-3 

, 25-3 

.. 41-20 

. 35-44, 

. 311 

,. 219 

. 270 

. 18-4 

. 11-9 



The deficiency of potash in the arable soils on 
which tobacco is grown, which are always 
more highly cultivated and mannred than any 
other soil under crops, is, I think, strong 
evidence that our soils are gradually becoming 
exhausted. 

The yield of the soils is also worth consider- 
ing; thus, while in Madras, the Ryot is con- 
tented to get 70 or 80 pounds of clean cotton 
per acre, the American Fai-mer is not content- 
ed unless he gets from 450 to 500 pounds per 
acre. The same with rice ; an average crop of 
paddy in this Presidency is about 15 bnsheli 
per acre; in America, 70 bushels is no nnnsnal 
crop. In Madras a maize crop of JO bnshels 
per acre is a good one ; in America crops of 
this grain vary from 50 to 80 bnshels, and 
sometimes even amount to 100 bushels per 
acre. 

(j) TJie infer! or I ty of the agricuUural live' 
stock of the Presidency, — The inferiority of onr 
live-stock, with some slight exceptions, la so 
universally admitted that I need only mention 
this fact as another evidence in proof of the 
low condition of our agriculture." 

We must confess that the abo7e faoii 

are not reassuring. What are vro to 
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do ? We are told, and no doubt truly, that 
*our soil is poor 3 that it is being made 
poorer by the exhausting crops grown, and 
the habitual disregard to the necessity of 
manure > that our cattle are small, ill-con- 
ditioned and inferior ; that, in short, every 
thing is going down hill. The just, and 
proper, inference is that we all, the inhabit- 
ants of the country, must be deteriorating 
also. Poor soil means poor grain and 
fodder 5 poor grain and fodder-supply 
means poor half-starved cattle; and poor 
half-starved cattle means an underfed, 
sickly race, such as no doubt the majority 
of the people are. Ask any medical man 
what is the most common cause of the 
diseases the sufferers from which fill the 
wards of our hospitals. He will tell you 
''Piivation— a want of good and suflScient 
food/' This is perfectly true. Of course it 
applies in its widest sense-to those classes 
who naturally seek hospital aid ; but does 
it not apply in some measure to ourselves ? 
Is the climate alone to blame for the deca- 
dence of European pluck, energy, and vei*ve 
that we too often see in ourselves ? How 
many of us who have been out ten years or 
more, must confess to a ridiculous nervous- 
ness, a shrinking from fatigue, and pain, of 
which we should have been heartily ashara- 
ed a few short years ago ? India offers 
many advantages, among the greatest of 
which are our virtually open-air life and 
almost perfect ventilation ; but unless some- 
thing can be done to improve the soil that 
feeds our cattle, we shall never hold our own, 
never improve the races of the country, nor 
fulfil our Mission in India. 

Swamp Irrigation, — In his remarks on 
this subject, Mr. Robertson explains away 
any possible misunderstanding of his previ- 
ously enunciated opinions on this subject. 
He has always said that swamping was not 
irrigating, still less was it cultivating. He 
tells us that he never meant to deny the ad- 



vantages of irrigation. What he wanted us 
to understand was, that to turn a quantity 
of water on to laud as little porous (so far 
as sub-soil is concerned) as a cistern, and 
to keep it stagnant there, until by evapora- 
tion and leaking it disappeared, was not 
aiding in the production of a good crop 
of rice, though it was a fruitful seed-bed 
for malarial disease. We copy from Mr. 
Robertson^s pages an extract from a report 
on irrigation in Spain by Mr. Clements 
Markham. 

*' The cultivation of rice around the shores 
of the Albafera was introduced by the Arabs, 
alid was prohibited on account of its unhealthi- 
ness and the waste of water it occasioned, by 
King Martin of Aragon in 1403 A.D. Permis- 
sions and prohibitions have alternated since 
that time, and Cavanilles recommended the 
total discoutinuaoce of a caltivation which pro- 
duced so many fevers and sach swarms of 
mosquitoes. Attempts have been made near 
Valencia to grow rice without irrigation, but 
they were fruitless. 

'* It would certainly appear that, apart from 
its extreme unhealthiuess, the cultivation of 
rice in this country is open to serious objections. 
The continuous harvests and incessant swamp* 
ing wear out and enervate the land, and now 
the use of guano and other manures is essential. 
The rice is sown in April and May, and reaped 
in September, so that the swampy land is sel- 
dom exposed to the iufiuence of heat, and the 
stagnant water keeps it in a constant state of 
saturation, and rapidly nouti*alize8 its fertilis- 
ing properties. At present the cultivation of 
noe is very strictly prohibited beyond certuin 
prescribed limits, and the use of guano as 
manure is believed to have decreased the perni- 
cious effects of the swamped land, though in 
Hhat way it is difficult to uuderdtand." 

There is no doubt that were a rational 
quantity of water judiciously employed in 
sub-soil-drained iSelds, our irrigation works 
would keep better pace with the require- 
ments of the country, and we should see 
fewer of the gaunt, spectral-like victims of 
malarial fever. 

Treatment of Salt Lands. — On this subject 
Mr. Robertson says ho has but little per- 
sonal experience ; but from the informa- 
tion he has collected, he has come to the 
conclusion that the only remedy is deep 
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sub-soil draining. On this point he has re- 
ceived much information from Mr. Boswell, 
the late lamented Collector of Kistna, also 
from the Tahsildars of the district of Coim- 
batore through the kindness of Mr. Wed- 
derburn, the Collector. 

We quite agree with Mr. Robertson in 
thinking that it would be a great advan- 
tage to agriculturists if Government would 
publish, but not three months in arrears, 
correct agricultural price lists. We know 
it was a matter of thankfulness among care- 
ful housewifes when a correct Bazaar Price 
List of Domestic articles was published 
every week by the papers. 

Live Stoch. — The Aden cattle that were 
imported in 1874 do not seem to have 
fulfilled all Mr. Robertson's expectations; 
but as he has not yet had a fair chance of 
ascertaining their milking qualities, he re- 
frains from giving any decided opinion on 
their value. Under this head we find some 
very interesting statistics regarding the 
milk yielded by a fine cow, a cross be- 
tween a Devon Bull and a Nellore Cow, 
The cow was the property of the same 
lady who furnished Mr. Robertson with the 
statistics mentioned by him in his report for 
1872. She kept the register, of the amount 
of milk drawn morning and evening, herself. 
The whole experiment was most carefully 
conducted, the results are thoroughly relia- 
ble in every respect, and they are no doub? 
very satisfactory. The record extends over 
six months, during which time the cow's 
food consisted of 

Green fodder ... 40 lb?. 

Ground-nut cake. 4 „ 

Wheat bran ... 2 „ 

Salt 1 dessert spoonful. 

** The total quantity of milk yielded during 
the Rix months was 799 measures and 6 ollocks 
or 2,399 imperial pints. The prices paid for the 
food, <feo., of tlio cow dining the experiment 
were as follows :— ground-nut cake 65 Jbs. per 



Rupee, bran 32 lbs. per Rupee, green fodder 300 
lbs. per Rupee, straw for bedding, salt, Ac, 1 ' 
Rupee per month, and attendance Rupees 3 
per month (the man having other duties to per- 
form). The total cost incurred during the six 
months was — 

BS. A. P. 



168 dnya, green fodder at 
401b3. dajly 


22 


6 


5 


168 dajo, gronnd-nut cake 
at 4 lbs. daily 


10 


5 


5 


168 days, bran at 2 lbs. 
daily 


10 


8 





Straw and salt 


6 








Attendance 


18 









Total... 67 3 10 

If from this amount we deduct Rupees 15, the 
value of the calf at 6 months old, there reniaios 
Rupees 52-3-10 as the cost of the 799 measures 
and 6 ollocks of milk or, say, in round nambera, 
800 measures for Rupees 52, equal to odo anna 
per measure ; it should, however, be remember- 
ed that the yield of milk will gradually conti- 
nue to diminish until the cow again calves, 
and, as the cost of maintaining the cow up to 
that period will not be less than when in foil 
milk, the cost of the milk will be proportionally 
iucrcased, but throughout the year the milk will 
not cost 2 annas per measure. As in the larger 
towns of Southern India, milk of very iuferior 
quality sells readily for 3 annas pec measure, 
it will be seen that in dairying a very profitable 
business could be established, and one well 
worthy of the attention of the ** Poor Whites** 
of this country, regardiug whom of late we 
have heard so much. But a dairy to be suc- 
cessful must command the confidence of tlie 
public. 

It will be observed that the return for the 
7th week is 25 per cent less than the yield of 
the previons week ; this sudden di mi nation was 
duo to the cow having been milked by a porsou 
to whom she was unaccustomed, the man who 
always milked her being absent from sickness; 
this change proved very unfortunate, for thungfay 
when the regular milker returned to his duties 
in the 13th week, the yield somewhat improved, 
it was still very much below what it would 
have been had the chanj^e referred to not occur- 
red. I think it necessary to call pariicnlar 
attention to the facts just stated, for, thoaj^ 
some cows will give the same quantity of milk 
to any milker, it is well that it should be kuowtt 
that with some cows a change in their attend* 
ant may lead to a very large redaction in Am 
quantity of milk obtained. 

During the first four months of the c^mii* 
mcnt the calf was allowed to Uike daily iiJboKi 
one mcaisure of milk^ and about half a zaeiuwre 
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daily during the other two mouths ; this milk 
was, of course, not brought to account in the 
* foregoing registrations ; 1 think it an advantage 
in this country to allow the calf access to its 
mother before and after milkhig as is customary 
in this part of India; not only does the cow 
yield her milk more freely, but what is of more 
importance her udder is thoroughly stripped after 
each milking; and, with the help of other food 
the calf can be reared at a very moderate cost. 
The first calf of the Cow referred to was reared 
in this manner until about a-year old, when it 
ivas fed on food similar to that given to its 
mother ; it was always in good condition, and 
will calve at three years old, fully a year earlier 
than it is usual for heifers to calve in this 
country. 

I attach very great importance to this ex- 
periment ; there is not, as far as I am awaVe, 
any published record of any similar experiment 
made in this country excepting that detailed in 
my report for 1872 ; and, before we can attempt 
to do anything to improve the dairy stock of 
the country, which so greatly needs attention, 
we must have reliable data for the guidance of 
our efforts." 

Sheep. — The sheep imported from China 
liaVe unfortunately not done well. The hot 
season appeared to try them greatly asd there 
are now only four animala of the breed at the 
Farm. This want of success ia the more to 
be regretted inasmuch as the breed is a fine 
one, and possesses qualittes which it was 
hoped would, by judicious crossing, greatly 
improve our country breeds. The Sydapet 
flock of sheep appears to be doing well, 
and as Mr. Robertson has given us his 
method of management at full length, we 
think we cannot do better than reproduce 
it for the benefit of those of our agricultural 
subscribers who do not receive copies of 
the report. 

** The following details regarding the manage* 
ment of the Sydapet flock will supply the in- 
formation for which I am frequently asked. 
All rams are kept entirely separate from the 
ewes ; after being weaned, the ram lambs are 
reared in pens and are only occasionally allow- 
ed to graze ; their food consists of green fodder 
and ground-nut cake. I should much prefer 
that these sheep should be grazed more fre- 
quently instead of them being so much confined 
in pens, but it is so extremely difficult to keep 
the rams apart from the ewes when both flocks 
are grazing, however I intend forming a grass 



paddock wherein the rams can bo secured and 
in which they can obtain food and regular 
exercise during certain hours of each day. The 
rams arc not used until they are about two-and- 
a-half years old, at which age a good specimen 
will weigh from 100 to 120 lbs. live weight. 
The ewe flock is generally sorted over once a- 
year, and those of a bad form or color or with 
inferior wool, as well as those that have lost 
some of their teeth, ai*e taken out of the flock 
and put aside for fattening. In September the 
ewes that remain in the flock aie, with a num- 
ber of gimmers then about eighteen months old, 
put to the ram ; about forty ewes are placed • 
with one ram the breast of which is colored to 
mark the ewes in a way that enables the shep- 
herd to detect readily those ewes that have 
been served, which he removes from the flock. 
The lambs are born about five months after, 
generally about 90 per cent of the ewes proving 
in lamb. The ewes when about to lamb are 
placed in pens, three or four in each, where 
they are kept untilthtiir lambs are about three 
weeks old, after which they are again put into 
the flock in the sheepfold. All males that do 
not promise to turn out well are, when about 
six weeks old, made into wethers. When about 
three months old the lambs are removed from 
their mothers and are weaned, about a fortnight's 
separation sufficing for this, after which the 
wether and gimmer lambs are grazed in the 
flock with the ewes, the ram lambs being placed 
by themselves as previously noticed. All the 
sheep are generally clipped in April, which, I 
find, is the best month in the year for the pur- 
pose. When the ewes are being clipped, it is 
usual to mark the lambs in a way to render 
their identification easy ; in the farm flock this 
is done by cutting a small hole by means of an 
ear-pincer in the cartilage of one ear of each. 
During the season of the year when night dews 
are heavy the sheep do not leaye the fold in the 
morning until the $un has remoVed the greatest 
part of the dew ; it was found when the sheep 
were turned out too early in the morning to 
feed upon grass heavily covered by dew that a 
number of them were invariably attacked by 
dysentery of a severe type. Daring the hottebt 
part of the day the sheep return to the fold 
for a few hours, and again go to graze until 
about five in the evening, when tliey again re- 
turn and receive about half a pound of ground- 
nut cake per head, and are shut up in the fold 
for the night. Daring very dry weather they 
receive, in addition to the cake, a small quantity 
of green food, but they are maintained chiefly 
by the food they gather when out grazing. 
The sheep thus fed are kept in a thriving con- 
dition; they are, of course, not fit for the 
butcher, but they are generally in the condition 
that it is most desirable for breeding stock to 
be. I have tried yariOus months in the year 
in inrhich to put the ewes with the ram. Under 
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the impression that lambs boriv iu December 
would thrive besfc from the nbniidant grjiss at 
that season available, I pot the ewes with tlie 
ram in July, but the result of the experiment 
was disastrous, as a very large proportion of 
the lambs died, evidently, I think, from their 
mother's milk being unfitted for* them, the 
result of the too liberal consumption of imma- 
ture hastily-grown grass. Next year the lamb- 
ing season was postponed a fortnight, and the 
result was fewer deaths amongst the lambs. 
From this time the lambing season was each year 
made later until it fell in the middle of Febru- 
• ary, at which time of year it was found that 
fewest deaths occurred amongst the Iambs, the 
death-rate having sunk from at the least 20 per 
cent down to at the outside 5 per cent. This 
experience may be useful to olvncrs of flocks; it 
"Was only recently that I was consulted regard- 
ing the management of a flock the lambs of 
■which every lambing season died in great num- 
bers; on inquiry, I was informed that each 
year's Iambs generally fell about a month after 
the close of the monsoon rains, and to this fact 
I attributed the great mortality. Whenever 
ewes are suckling their Iambs, and are feeding 
on the hastily- grown grass produced by the 
monsoon, loss amongst the lambs will be inevit- 
able ; I am convinced that the only way to avoid 
great mortality amongst lambs in Southern 
India is tx) arrange for their birih to occur after 
the sun has had time to harden the monsoon 
gras^ and remove its pernicious qualities." 

Pigs. — The China pigs did as badly as 
the China sheep, and we are not likely to 
improve our existing breeds much from that 
quarter. Possibly an English boar or two 
might be an acquisition ? 

Poultry did well. The birds are import- 
ed from Sydney ; they thrive well, and ap- 
pear to be well adapted for improving the 
existing breeds. Since the publication of 
the Report, Mr. Robertson hajs received 
some Fekin ducks \jhich are a most supe- 
rior breed. They seem to thrive well in 
the heat of Madras 5 and though Mr. Robert- 
son has experienced some trouble with 
rearing the ducklings^ he is disposed to at- 
tribute this to want of proper accommoda- 
tion. 

TVe mast close our resum6 for the present, 
but we shall hope to give a brief sketch of 
the remainder of the Report ia our next 
issae. 



DAWES' REVENUE CODE. 



W£ have great pleasure in reviewing the 
Revenue Code, cqppiled by Mr. F. J. Dawes, 
Deputy Tahsildar of the Shervai^oy Hills. 
The Regulations and Acts relating to Reve- 
nue matters from 1802 to 1875 have been 
carefully collated, and in many instances 
they are illustrated by the light of the 
Circular Orders of the Board of Revenae, 
and the Rulings of the High Court. A 
book of this kind cannot but be of great 
use to students and practitioners. 

We feel it, however, our duty to repeat 
•Canningbam's J^^re the remark we made 
Statutes, AotB and some little time ago, when 
Regulations. reviewing another book,* 

namely, that it would be better to print 
the Regulations and Acts in chronological 
order, than according to the nature of the 
conteuts. 

We find that the book contains some 
Acts which do not belong to Revenue mat- 
ters, such as, the Act for the Registration 
of Documents, the Regulations defining the 
Rights of Individuals to Hidden Treasure, 
ana the Act relating to the Exportation of 
Militarf -Stores. This may be an error, but 
it is one in the right direction. Better to 
have a superfluity than a deficiency. 

The typography of the work is good, and 
does much credit to the Caxton Press in 
Bangalore, in which it was printed. 



HIGH COURT— BOMBAY. 



I Appellate Oivil Jmnsdiction,'] 

WbST and NanABHAI HitRIDAS, JJ. 

OouTi Fees Act VII of 1870, Section 16 —Pauper 
Mespondent — Memorandum of Objections — 
Oivil Procedure Oode (Act VIII of 1859) Sec- 
tion S4S— Pensions Act XXIII of 1871, iSec 
tions 4, 5, 6, 8, 9 and U-^Oertificate hy Oat- 
lector. 

A pauper respondent is not entitled to present 
objections at the trial of an appeal wUhoui 
payment of stamp duty. 

Section 4t of ihe Pensions Act XXIII cf 1871 
debars the Oivil Oourt from taking cogniacokos 
of any suit^ whether the Government is a par^ 
to it or not, tohich relates to any pensiat^ «r 
grant of money or land r&o&nue confemd or 
made by the British or any former Qovenunmi 
'•^without a certificate from the OoUeeiisttinr 
other aidhorized officer, Section 5 prmeritm 
a remedy for the dadmant of sutih pmmmk ^ 
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grant, and Section 6 enables the revenue officer 
, to refer the parties to tlie Civil Court for the 
determination of their r&tpective interests in 
the income or otJier benefit , which the executive 
will, however, still, as against either or both of 
the litigants, be at liberty to allow or to with- 
hold. 

Lands held free of assessment under a grant from 
Oovemment, which bestows on the grantee the 
lands themselves and not merely the Govern' 
ment revenue arising from them, do not fall 
within the provisions of the Pensions Act. 

S. A. 227 of 1875. 

Babaji Hari v. Rajaram Ballal and another. 

This was a special appeal from the decision 
of E. Hosking, Assistant Judge of the District 
of Satara, in Appeal No. 232 of 1874f, revers- 
ing the decree of Atchat Jaganualh, Subor- 
dinate Judge of Rahimahpnr. 

The plaintiff Babaji in formd pauperis sued 
the defendants, his cousins, to have his right 
declared to a ninth share in the Kulkami, 
Jyotishi H,T\d Deshpande (Fa^n of certain villages 
in the Collectorate of Sahara. He also claimed 
eleven years' arrears of this watan, which con- 
sisted partly of inam lands and partly of 
allowances paid from the Oovemment Treasury. 

The defendants pleaded the Limitation Act 
and urged other objections, which, for the pur- 
puses of this report, it is not necessary to 
notice. 

The Subordinate Judge, on the evidence, 
found the cluim proved, except as to the alleged 
share in the Jyotlshi Watan, and disallowing 
the defendants* plea of limitation, gave the 
plaintiff a decree accordingly. 

The defendants in appeal repeated the objec- 
tions they had taken in the first Court, and for 
the first time nrged that the cognizance of the 
suit was barred by the provisions of the Pen- 
sions Act of 1871, there being in the case no 
certificate by the Collector, or any other author- 
ized officer, permitting the suit to proceed as 
required by Sections 4 and 6 of the Act. 

The plaintiff under Section 348 of the Code 
of Civil Procedure presented a memorandum 
of objections against the refusal of the Snb- 
ordinate Judge tiO award him a share in the 
Jyotishi Watan. This bore no stamp, but he 
nrged that he being a pauper no stamp was 
necessary. 

The Appellate Court was of opinion that the 
respondent, though a pauper, was by Section 16 
of the Court Fees' Act not exempted from the 
payment of stamp duty, and that his memoran- 
dum, therefore, could not be admitted. Finding 
also that there was not the certificate required 
by Section 6 of the Pensions Act, the Appellate 
Court reversed the Subordinate Judge's decree, 
and rejected the plaintiff's claim in toto. 



The special appeal was heard by West and 
Nanabhai Haridas, JJ. 

Qhanasham NilJcanth for the special appellant, 
the plaintiff: — Thewatan^ of which the plaintiff 
seeks to recover a share, consists of lands as well 
as money allowances. With regard to the for- 
mer, no certificate is necessary. See Special 
Appeal No. 507 of 1873, Bavji Narayan Mand- 
Ilk v. the Mamlatdar of Ratnagiri Taluha, per 
Westropp, C. J., and Larpent, J., 2nd September 
1875. Nor is any certificate necessary in a snit 
between private parties. The term ' any suit* 
in Section 4 of Act XXIII of 1871 should be so 
construed as to mean only a snit in which the 
Government or any of its officers is a party. 
Had the Legislature intended to debar the Civil 
Courts from the cognizance of all snits relating 
to pensions or money grants conferred by the 
Government, it would have said so in more pre- 
cise and emphatic language than it has done in 
this or any other section of the Act. So im- 
portant a privilege as that of suing in the Civil 
Courts should not be taken away by so imper- 
fectly expressed an enactment. Nor will the 
Courts divest themselves of jurisdiction unlesa 
it be explicitly taken from them by the Act. 
Section 5 of the Act provides that a claimant 
of grant of money or land revenue may go to 
the Collector for the disposal of his claim, which 
may be disposed of according to such rules ae 
the chief revenue authority may prescribe,* or 
be certified nnder Section 6 of the Pensions Act 
as a matter fit for the adjudication of the Oivil 
Courts. But neither Section 5 nor any other 
section lays down that a claimant shall not go 
to the Civil Court directly. The joint effect of 
Sections 4, 5, and 6 seems to h^— first, that when 
a person wishes to proceed against a private 
individual, no certificate whatever is necessary ; 
secondly, that if he does ask the Collector to 
dispose of his claim, he must abide by hia 
decision as arrived at in conformity with de- 
partmental rules; thirdly, that if dissatisfied 
with the decision, or expected decision, his only 
remedy is the permission of the Collector for 
the trial of the suit by the Civil Court ; but, 
fourthly^ that if a person chooses to go to the 
Civil Courts directly without tlie intervention 
of the intermediate step, there is no objection 
to his doing so. 'ij^s intermediate step is not 
altogether superfluous or unreasonable. It is 
quite consistent with reason to suppose that 
the Legislature should have provided a short 
and summary proceduce for the disposal of their 
bounty ; but that, at the same time, they should 
have imposed the necessity of providing a certi- 
ficate from one of their authorized officers as a 
condition for a person wishing for a judicial 
decision after having elected to move for the 
adoption of the summary procedure. 

• These rules were published on 7th August 1873. 
See the Bombay Qwtrnmtni G'aeeWe of that d»te»^p* 
656. 

2 
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A pauper reBpondent ia not obliged f-o pay 
stamp for his objections. Section 16 of the 
Coai't Fees' Act only intended to place a 
pauper respondent on the same footing as a 
paaper appellant. 

Pandurang Balihhadra: — The property in dis- 
pute is all toaian property attached to officef>, the 
i*evenue of which is alienat-ed to the grantees. 
The whole of it is, therefore, amenable to the 
Pensions Act. The object of this Act is to leave 
the Government and its officers unfettered in 
tlie disposal and distribution of their bonnty. 
It ia only in case they feel a difficulty that t)ie 
Act allows recourse to be had to the Civil 
Courts. This is a condition precedent to the 
Civil Courts' jarisdiction ; and the Legislature 
has in Section 6 provided a form which that 
csondition is to assume. The Collector's certi- 
ficat'O is, therefore, absolur^ly necessary in ail 
suits independently of whether Government be 
H party or not. If Section 4 was riot meant to 
exclude suits between private parties, there was 
no necessity to enact Section 9, whereby an 
exception is made in favor of suits between 
Jnamdars and their tenants. 

Ghanasham Nilfcanth in reply:— The object 
of the Pensions Act is not to control the Civil 
Courts in def^rmining the relative rights of 
coparceners but to prot.ect the Government. 
As long as Government have not to pay more 
than the aggregate sum admitted by them to be 
dne, it does not matter to them how it is dis- 
tributed amongst the sharers. 

West, J., in delivering the judgment of the 
Court said : — The first point that arises for 
disposal is, whether a pauper respotident is 
entitled to presetit objocrions at tlie trial of 
an appeal without payment of stamp dntv 
under the Court Fees' Act VI[ of 1870. 
iSection 16 of tliat Act says absolutely that ** the 
Court shall not hear such objections until the 
respondent shall have paid the additional fee*' 
due under the Act. No exception is made in 
favour of pauper respondents. It has been 
argued by Mr. Ghanasham that a pauper res- 
pondent is, when he presents an objection, a 
pauper appellant, and entitled to the indulgence 
in that character; but the grammatical con- 
struction of the Act does ifot allow this indul- 
gence to him, and the rea^n for this probably 
was that he already had the opportunity of 
directly making an appeal without expense for 
Court fees, and that an inquiry into his pan- 
pensm at the last stage of the case would involve 
great delay and inconvenience. We do not 
think, therefore, that there is any good reason 
for departing from the lif-eral construction of 
the enactment to which we have referred. 

The second point is, whether the claim was 
wholly or in part placed beyond the jurisdiction 
of tho Civil Courts by the provisions of Act 
XXIII of 1871. On tho mere grammatical 
interpretation of Seciion 1 of that Act no do'ihf, 



wo think, could reasonably be ent*»rfain^d of its 
shotting otit the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts, ' 
in a case like the present. Doubt is created 
only by the anterior improbability of the Legis- 
lature's having intended to shut out all co-shar- 
ers in public hevefteia from the ordinary Courts 
even for the determination of their relations 
inter se^ without expressing that intention inoro 
directly and emphatically than it has done in 
Act XXIII of 1871. That Act is, in its earlier 
portion, obviously intended to gnard the exe- 
cutive Government against responsibility to Uie 
Civil Courts; but it has been contended that 
Section 4 should be construed as extending only 
to claims made against Government fr»r eitl>er 
the whole or some portion of an alleged alienation 
or allowance out of the revennes. Section 6, it is 
urged, would then npply to cases in which the 
executive, absolute as it is with respect t-o snch 
matters, might desire to be guided by a know, 
ledge of the legal, or quasi legal, relations^ of 
the parties. But if Section 4 had been intend- 
ed t^) apply only to suits against Government 
and it« officers, it is hard to conceive that this 
shonid not have been plainly said. As it stands, 
the section extends to all suits relating to a»iy 
grant of money made by Government ; and the 
plaintiff, who seeks -a share in such a grant 
from his alleged co-sharers, must, we think, bo 
said t.o bring a suit relating to the grant. Sec- 
tion 5 provides another remedy, such as it is, 
for the claimant shut out from the Civil Court; 
and the true intention of Section 6, we think, 
is to enable the revenue officer, who may be 
puzzled by the duty which Section 5 casta on 
him, to refer the parties to a Civil Court for the 
determination of their respective interests in 
fhe income or other benefit which the executive 
will still, as against either or both of the liti- 
gants, bp at liberty to allow or to withhold. 
Section 9 of the Act provides for the case of an 
Inamdar suing his inferior holders or tenants 
for the land revenne due to him which, it is 
said, ho may recover as he would recover rent. 
"Nothing in Sections 4 and 8," it is said, 
shall preclude him from this remedy, and, 
unless Section 4 was intended to affect other 
suits than those against Government, this mode 
of exprcpsion would not have been adopted. 
Again, Section 14, Art. (8), enables the chief 
controlling revenue authority to make rules for 
" reference to the Civil Court under Section 6 
of persons claiming a right of succession to, or 
participation in, pensions or grants of money or 
land revenue payable by Government," which 
rules are to have the force of law. A person 
claiming participation in a payment might, no 
doubt, go direct to the Collector to ask for it, 
and then bo referred to tho Civil Court, with- 
out snch a course necessarily excluding an 
alternative resort to the Civil Court and the 
exercise of the Conrt'.s jurisdiction in the c«so 
of one Kecking, without application to lh« 
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Collector, to establish liis nght as agaiusfc his 
usurping co-sliarer; but this is not the neces- 
• sarj construction, nor, we think, looking to 
the general purpose of the Act, the most pro- 
bable one. That purpose appears to be to keep 
the distribution of what is regarded as a bounty 
of Government wholly in the hands of its execu- 
tive ofOcers; and if suits for shares could bo 
brought, and rights, or the semblance of rights, 
est^iblishcd, by some co-sharers, while Govern- 
ment was pacing the whole proceeds of a cash 
allowance to other sharers, the reclamations of 
the fonner would at least be embarrassing. 
They would practically necessitate an investi- 
gation by the revenue officer under Section 5, 
which must terminate by an adjudication simi- 
lar to that of the Civil Court if it were meant to 
command any public conBdenco, or else would 
entail a reference to the Civil Court under Sec- 
tion 6 with a similar result. Thus, private 
parties refused a hearing, or such a hearing as 
they desired, by the revenue officer, might, so to 
speak, force his hand, and gain their end by a 
circuitous process. This cannot have been in- 
tended, and the grammatical interpretation of 
Section 4 prevents such a consequence arising. 

We are of opinion, therefore, that, even when 
proposing to sue a oo-sharer to establish his 
right to an aliquot portion of any allowance 
paid by Government, the suitor must go to the 
revenue officers and obtain their permission to 
proceed, and a corresponding certificate under 
Section 6. We have arrived at this conclusion 
reluctantly, and not without some doubts as to 
its correctness ; but, upon the whole, we do not 
thiuk we can properly construe the Act in any 
oth er sense than that which we have given to it. 

These remarks apply only to the allowances 
paid by Government to the family to which the 
parties belong. As to the lands held by them 
free from assessment, it has recently been held 
in this Court by the Chief Justice and Larpent, 
J., (Special Appeal 507 of 1873) that land held 
under a grant bestowing them, and not merely 
the Government revenue arising from them, do 
not fall within the provisions of the Pensions 
Act. Mr. Pandurang has contended that there 
is necessarily a Government revenue arising 
from the lands in this case, and that it does not 
appear clearly that the lands, and not merely 
the revenue arising from them, are held by the 
parties. But freedom from liability to land 
revenue is not identical with holding a grant of 
land revenue, any more than the extinction of 
an easement by becoming sole proprietor of the 
property, servient as well as dominant, is a 
grant of an easement. The land revenue aris- 
ing from a man's own holding, when it is 
remitted, and the land pays nothing, is rather 
extinguished than granted. The lands were 
not in this case claimed for possession in specie ; 
but the reason assigned for this is that they are 
occupied by lessees who calinot be displaced j 



the point was not raised in the Court of first 
instance that the claim was one for aliepated 
land revenue, and wo understand it to have 
extended to the lands themselves, subject, of 
course, to the rights of the tenants. 

We must, therefore, as to the lands in the 
proceeds of which the plaintiff seeks to establish 
his right as a sharer, remand the cause to the 
District Court, that the Judge, after determin- 
ing what portion of the claim relates to lands, 
as distinguished from money allowances, may 
pronounce on the other points that arise, viz., 
as to whether the suit was barred by limitatioDy 
and as to what deductions, if any, are to be 
made ou account of expenditure necessarily oi* 
properly incurred by the defendants out of the 
property in which the plaintiff claims a share. 
Ho will take such evidence as the parties may 
adduce on these points respectively. — The 
Indian Law Reports, Vol I, Part 17, page 75. 



HIGH COURT— ALLAHABAD. 



I Appellate Oivih'] 

Turner, Offg. C. J., and Spankib, J. 

Act VIII of 1859, Section 2— Res judicata. 

When a plaintiff claims an estate, and the defend' 
ant, being in possession, and knotving that he 
has two grounds of defence raises oidy one, he 
shall not, in the event of the plaintiff obtain' 
ing a decree, be permitted to sue on the other 
ground to recover possession from the plaintiff, 
(Woomatara Debia v, Qnnopoorna Dassee).* 

Whei'e, therefore, the defendants purchased an 
estate in the plaintiff* s possession and sued him 
to recover possession of it, and the plaintiff 
resisted the suit merely on the ground that lie 
was the auction-purchaser* of it, and the defend' 
ants obtained a decree, and the plaintiff then 
sued claiming a right of pre-emption in respect 
of the property, a claim which he might have 
assei-ted in reply to the former suit, dbld, that 
he loas debarred from suing to enforce such 
claim, 

Baldeo Sahai t;. Batoshar Singh and others.t 

The defendants purchased on the 18th Sep- 
tember 1873, a share in mauza Tajpur which 
was in the possession of the plaintiff. The 
plaintiff denied the title of their vendor, alleg- 
ing that he was in possession of the property 
in virtue of its purchase at an auction-sale. 
The defendants accordingly brought a suit 

« 11 B. L. R. P. C, p. 158. 
t Special Appeal No. 18 of 1875, from a decree of 
the Subordinate Judge of Qhozipm*, dated the 30th 
September 1874, reversing a decree of the Mnnsiff of 
Ballia, dated the 15th An^at 1874. 
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agaicst him to recover possession, by the estab- 
lishment of the title of their veador. TLe 
plaintiff pleaded his title as aaction-paichaser. 
The defendants obtained a decree for the pos- 
session of the property, and applied for its exe- 
cution, upon which the plaintiff institoted the 
present suit, claiming a rifi^ht of preemption 
ill respect of the property, basing the claim on 
a condition in the village ^dministration-paper 
to the effect that it was competent to each pro- 
prietor to sell his own share, bnt so long as an 
haq shafawala (pre-emptor) was willing to buy 
it^ it mast not be sold to a stranger. The de- 
fendants pleaded that the plaintiff was not in 
a position to advance a right of pre-emption, 
becaase he had neglected to do so in the former 
suit, and merely impugned the title of their 
vendor. 

The first Court held that the plaintiff was 
entitled to maintain the suit, notwitlistanding 
his omission to set np his pre-emptive title in 
the previous suit; and decreed the claim. The 
lower Appellate Court dismissed the suit on 
independent grounds which it is immaterial for 
the purposes of this report to state. 

On special appeal by the plaintiff to the High 
Court the defendants agiiin contended that the 
plaintiff was estopped from sning to enforce 
the right of pre-emption claimed by his omis- 
sion to plead the right as an answer to the 
former suit. 

Manshi Hanuman Parshad, Munshi Sulch 
Bam, and'Lala Lalta Parshad for the appeU 
laai 

The Senior Govei-nmmt Pleader (Lala Juala 
Panhad) and Pandit Bishambar Nath for the 
respondents. 

The judgment of the Court was as follows :— 

In 1878 the respondents purchased the share 
of which the appellant claims pre-emption. 
The appellant denied the title of the vendor, 
but the respondents instituted a suit against 
the appellant, and having succeeded in estab- 
lishing their vendor's title, they obtained a 
decree for possesfcion. The appellant then in&ti- 
tated the present suit to have the sale to the 
respondents set aside, and a sale concluded 
in his favor as pre-emptor. It is contended 
that, the reFpondents having succeeded in ob- 
taining a decree for possession in a suit to 
which the appellant waa a party, he is now 
debarred fit)m suing to enforce a claim which 
he might have asserted in reply to the claim 
formerly made by the respondents, and decreed 
in their favor. We admit the validity of the 
plea. It would have been a good answer to 
the claim then advanced that tho sale on which 
it was founded waa invalid, in that the defend- 
ant was entitled to a prior right of purchase 
and ready to exercise it. la Srimut Rajah 



Moottoo Vijaya v. Katama Natchiar^* it was 
declared by the Privy Council that, '* when a 
plaintiff claims an estate, and the defendant, 
being in possession, resists that claim, he ia 
bound to resist it upon all the grounds that it 
is possible to him, according to his knowledge, 
then to bring forward,'' and that, if he fails to 
do so, he is estopped from asserting any of 
them thereafter. This dictum was cited and 
re-affirmed in Woomatara Lehia v. Unnopooitia 
Dassee^f decided by the Privy Council on May 
13th, 1878. We must, then, allow the plea 
urged by the respondents and dismiss this 
appeal with oosts.j; — The Indian Law Reports^ 
Vol. I, Part III, page 75. 



CIRCULAR ORDER OF THE BOARD 
OF REVENUE. ^ 



No. IV. 

Standing No. 198-5. 

Liquors othbr than those included in inf 
Abkari Farm. 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 
let May 1876, No. 1,134. 

In issuing licenses for the wholesale and re. 
tail vend of liquors 9ther than those included 
in the Abkari farm, Collectors will adopt the 
annexed amended Forms I. and K., which con- 
tain an additional condition to the effect that 
accounts are to be kept, that they are to bo 
open to inspection at any time, and that the 
licensee shall furnish snob returns of sales aa 
the Board shall from time to time prescribe. 
2. It will be observed that the privilege 
wT.j « ^, «_ ^^ vending country brewed 
V^ B«ud 8 PJt>- b ' ^ conveyed by 
oeedmgB, dated 17th ..^^ , wxiy^j^jt* u/ 

Jany. 1876, No. U7. *°® amended licenses. For 
the sale of country brewed 
beer, wherever shops have been sanctioned 
under the Board's orders, licenses in the same 
form will be issued conveying the privilege of 
vending country brewed beer only on payment 
of the regulated fees, viz., Rupees 25 for ^ 
wholesale and Rupees 15 for a retail license. 

I. — Form of License for the sale of Liquors {other 
than those included in the Abkari Farm and 
country brewed Beer) not to be drunk on the 
premises, 

I, A. B., Collector of the District of , 

being duly authorized by the Board of Revenue 

• 11 Moore's Ind. App., p. 78. 
1 11 B. L. E. P. 0., p. 169. 
t See Maktum Valad Mohidin v. Imam Valad Mohidin, 
10 Bom. H. C. B., p. 293, and Janahi Smmal ?. JTama^ 
Mhammal, 7 Mftd. H. C. B ., p. 263, 
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under the pFoyisions of the Abkari Act (Madras 
Aot III of 186'I0 in cooBideration of t.he pay- 
ment of a fee of Rnpees 25, hereby license 0. D. 
to Tend ftt in the district of 

dnring the Revenne year ending June 80th 
187 , sQch liqnors aa may not bo included in 
the Abkari farm of with the exception 

of country brewed beer (and to grant 

permits for the transit within the said district of 
such quantities of liquor as 
may have been sold by him 
not exceeding fifty gallons*) 
on the following condi- 
tions : — 



* To be entored ia 
BQch liceDses only as 
the CoUector thinks 
proper. 



let.— That the said C. D. shall not sell to 
any one arrack or toddy, (fermented palm- 
jaice,) or country brewed beer, or any liquor 
included in the Abkari farm of 

2nd. — That the said C. D. shall not permit 
any person to consnme on the said C. D.'s pre- 
mises any of the liqaor sold by the said 0. D. 

3rd.— That the said C. D. shall not sell or 
give any liquor to any Non-Comraissioned 
Officer or Soldier without the permission of 
the Commanding Officer in writing, nor toi any 
member .of the Mofussil Police while on duty, 
nor to any European Yagraut^ under escort 
without the consent of the escort. 

4th.— That the said C. D. shall not sell liquor 
to any person in any quantity less than half a 
gallon at a time, and that in sajes of bottled 
liquors the said half gallon shall be taken, to 
represent three ordinary wine bottles. 

5th. — ^That the said C. D. shall keep accounts 
showing the quantity of liquor obtained by him 
for sale, the source whence it has been obtained 
and the quantity sold, that such accounts shall 
be at any time open to the inspection of the 
Collector or any subordinate whom he may 
depute for that purpose, and that the said G. D. 
shall furnish such returns of sales aa the Board 
shall from time to time prescribe. 

6th. — That this license shall be revocable by 
me forthwith if the said 0. D. fails to conform 
to any of its conditions, and shall be revocable 
with the sanction of the Board of Revenue for 
any other cause on giving fifteen days' notice 
of such recall. 

Given under my hand and seal this 
day of in the year 187 , at 

(Signed) A. B., 

Collector, 

N. B.— Any breach of the conditions of this 
license will render the above-said C. D. liable to 
the penalties prescribed in the Abkari Act. 



K. — Foi'm of Retail License for Hotels, Befresh* 
ment Booms, Tc^verns^ Sfc^for sales of Ligwrs 



{other than those indiuled in the Abkari Farm 
and country brewed Beer) to be consumed only 
on the premises, 

I, A. B., Collector of the District of 
being duly authorized by tbe Board of Revenue 
under the Abkari Act (Madras Aot III of 1864) 
ill cousidei-ation of tbe payment of a fee of 
Rupees 15, hereby license 0. D. to vend by 
retail at all spirituous and fermented liquors 
other than tliose included iu the Abkari farm 
of with the exception of country brewed 

beer, daring the Revenue jear ending Juno 
30ih, 187 , on the following conditions : — 

Is t.— That the said C. D. shall not sell to 
any one arrack or toddy or any other liquor 
which may be included in the Abkaii farm of 
or country brewed beer. 

2nd.— That the said C. D. shall not permit 
any person to remove from his premises more 
than one pint of any of the Jiquors purchased 
from him. 

3rd.— That the said 0. D. shall not sell or 
give any liquor to any Non-Coramissioned 
Officer or Soldier without the permission of 
the Commanding Officer, in writing, nor to 
any member 6f the Mofussil Police while on 
duty, nor to any European Vagrant uuder 
e.<cort without the consent of the escort. 

4th. — That the said C. D. shall not sell any 
liquor between the hours of 9 P. H. and 6 A. M. 
except to lodgers iu his house or to bond fide 
travellers arriving between those hours. 

5th.— That the said C. D. shall prevent all 
drunkenness or gaming or disorder within his 
premises, and shall conform in all ot.her respects 
to the provisions of tlie Abkari Act. 

6rh.— That the said C. D. ehall keep accounts 
showing the quantity of liquor obtained by him 
for sale, the source whenco it; has been obtained 
and the quantity sold, that such accounts shall 
be at any time open to the inspection of the 
Collector or any subordinate whom he may 
depute for that purpose^ and that the said 0. D. 
shall furnish such returns of sales as the Board 
shall from time to time prescribe. 

7ih. — That this license shall bo revocable by 
me forthwith if the said 0. D. fails to comply 
with any of the conditions contained in it, and 
with the sanction of the Board of Revenne shall 
be revocable for any other cause on giving 
fifteen days' notice of such recall. 

Given under ray hand and seal this 
day of in the year 187 , at 

(Signed) A. B., 

Collector. 

N. B.— A breach of any of the conditions of 
this license will render the said 0. D. liable to 
the penalties prescribed in the Abkari Act* 
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OFFICIAL PAPERS. 



Castilloa. 



Proceedings of the Madras Oovernment, Revenue 
Depar 1 1)1671 1, Srd May 1870. 

Read the following letter from A. O. HUJ^IE, 
E.^Q., C.H., Secretary to the Government of 
India, Department of Revenue, Agricultnre, 
and Commerce (Forests*,) to the Secretary to 
the Government of Madras, dated Calcutta, 
17th April 1876, No. 328 :— 

With reference to Mr. Collins* report on the 
caoutchouc of commerce forwarded to the Gov- 
ernment'of Madras with Her Majesty's Secre- 
tary of State's Despatch, No. 8 (Revenue), dat- 
ed the 30th April 1873, I am directed to trans- 
mit copy of a despatch No. 27 (Revenue — 
Forests) of the 23rd December last and of its 
enclosure, and to reqnest, in case the Govern- 
ment of Madras desire that the Castilloa should 
be cultivated in the garden on the Coonoor 
Ghaut, that the Secretary of State may be ad- 
dressed direct as regards the number of plants 
reqni{*ed and the mode and time of their trans- 
mission from England. 

2. I am to add that the Castilloa being a 
purely tropical tree, regarding which it is 
doubtful vyhether it will stand the long dry and 
hot season of the greater part of the Peninsula 
of India, it may perhaps, be found that Travan- 
core offers the only locality in the Peninsula 
suitable for its cultivation on a large scale, but 
that perhaps a commencement may usefully be 
made in the garden below the Coonoor Ghaut. 

Enclosure No. 1. 

Despatch from the Right Honorable the Secre- 

taiy of State for India. 
Revenue— Forests, India Gifice, London, 

No. 27. 22rd December 1875. 

My Lord, — I have to acknowledge the receipt 
of your Excellency's despatch, dated the 6th of 
September (No. 18) 1875, and am glad to find 
that the plantations of Ficus elastica in Assam 
are on the whole progressing, satisfactorily. 
Together with the cultivation of the plants, 
the questions relating to the best time for tap- 
ping, the yield per tree, and to improvements 
la the collection and manufacture should 
receive oarefnl attention. 

2. With a view to the introduction of the 
valuable India-rubber yielding trees from South 
America into India, I have sanctioned several 
steps to be taken, and among others the employ- 
ment of Mr. Cross to obtain plants of the 
Castilloa trees from the forests of the Darieu 
Isthmus. Mr. Cross has performed this service 
Buccessfally, and has brought home 300 Castilloa 
cuttings^ which are now established in a hot- 



house at Kew. They will bo transmitted to 
India in accordance with advice received from 
Dr. Hooker as to the time and method, and I • 
herewith transmit, for the information of jour 
Government, copy of Mr. Cross' account of the 
native habitat and growth of r.lie Castilloas. Dr. 
Hooker suggests that it is desirable that both 
the Hevea and the Castilloa plants should not 
be detained at the Calcutta gardens, where the 
climate will bo injurious to them, but that they 
should be entrusted to the care of Mr. Gustav 
Mann and forwarded to Assam with as littb 
delay as possible. 

I have, <fec., 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 
His Excellency the Right Honorable 

The Governor- General of India in Council. 

Extracts from report on the collecting of seeds 
and plants of the India-rubber tree (^Castilloa 
elastica) in the forests of the Isthmus of 
Darien by Robert Cross. 

The tree is. found growing from.l'' south 
latitude to 20" or more north of the equator, 
but in such a wide expanse of country there 
are probacy various varieties, most of which, 
however, may bear a close resemblance to each 
other, although some may be of more robust 
habit than the rest and attain to a greater size. 

Of late years a good deal of India-rubber has 
been brought from the forests on the Pacific 
Coast south of Panama near to a soattored 
village called Darien. The Indians in this 
region have been rather hostile to the collectorB, 
and the export has in consequence been much 
reduced. The greater portion of the interior of 
the Isthmus has been explored and the largest 
trees have been cut down. North of Panama, 
in the district of Chorera, there were once con- 
siderable numbers of trees, but these have been, 
to a great extent, demolished by the natives, 
who usually cut down the trees in order to tap 
or bleed them more easily. 

The rubber saplings always appeared to 
grow most freely on the banks of little cool 
clear streams, the roots often running down to 
the edge of the water. They abounded also in 
deep rich soil along the base of the hills and in 
both deep and shallow ravines. Plants were 
likevrise met with on the summits of the ridges, 
and in fact in all localities where there was no 
swamp or marsh laud. Some plants were ob- 
served growing among masses of volcanic rock, 
where there was not much soil, but plenty of 
decaying leaves and praticles of dSbris, Pros- 
trate trunks were observed on the way, some of 
which had attained to a great size. 

Shortly after my first arrival I collected a 
few plants, which, with some stout pieces of 
the stems of saplings cut into lengths, I planted 
to experiment with. The greater number 
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prospered wonderfully, and some natives wore 
• Forprised at the quickness of the resnlt. I pnt 
the most advanced of these plants into a small 
box, and, although some lost a few leaves, yet 
I brought the best portion home alive. 

In general, fall-grown trees do not mnch 
exceed 160 to 180 feet, with a diameter of five 
feot and a produce of 100 pounds of rubber. 
Hie bark of the trunk is thicker than that of 
most trees of the samedimensions. The wood 
is spongy and soft, and decays rapidly wher- 
ever injured. The slender branchlets that 
crown the tmnk terminate with four or five 
large leaves alternately arranged and thickly 
covered with short brown hairs. Many of the 
leaves measure 14 inches in length and 7 inches 
in breadth, and exceed in size those of any 
other tree of tropical America. According to 
the natives the loaves fall off the trees in 
January, after which they begin to flower. In 
April the new leaves push, and attain their full 
size in May. But I was assured that young 
plants and saplings retained their leaves 
throughout Ihe year. The milk-like juice of 
tlio tree, which when congealed forms India- 
rubber, is obtained by cutting out a groove or 
ring of bark around the base of the tgank. The 
railk exudes from the bark into the channel 
thus formed, and large leaves are placed so as to 
receive it as it tiickles down. The tree is then 
felled, and nngs or channels are cut out around 
the prostrate trunk, at about twelve or fourteen 
inches apai-t Beneath these leaves vessels are 
placed into which the milk flows. The con- 
tents of all the vessels are afterwards put in a 
hole previously dug in the ground. The milk 
left in this way becomes curdled in about two 
weeks. In the Republic of Ecuador most col- 
leutors use of the soft green stem of a Clim- 
ber, a species of Ipotnea, which, when bruised 
and stirred about in the milk, congeals it in a 
few minutes. By this last process the milk 
lakes up all the watery particles it may con- 
tiiin, and the produce seemed to be of au in- 
ferior kind, possessing a strong peculiar smell, 
and continually sweating a black ink, like 
water. Soap is resorted to by some collectors, 
and also wood-ashes which contain potash. 
Collins mentixms that alum is used in Brazil 
and salt in the east. 

In collecting the milk, the Comhium need not 
be hurt as the vessels which contain it really 
occur in the middle of the bark. Such at least 
is the case with the Darien-rubber tree. 

The employment of any simple implement bo 
formed as to make a groove in the bark to 
about one-half its thickness is all that is re- 
quired. 

Snob an operation would require to be 
dii*ected by an intelligent careful person, who 
thoroughly understands how much success 
depends upon the proper performance of the 
work. In thia \Yay not one eiuglo tree iu a 



thousand would -be lost, and the trees might, 
in my opinion, be operated on annually instead 
of once in three years, which I have been in- 
formed is the practice at Nicaragua. 

The temperature of the forests in the interior 
of the Isthmus ranged from 75° to 88" Fahren- 
heit. Frequently I have observed the thermo- 
meter standing at 80** at eleven o'clock at night, 
and the same on various occasions at one and 
two o'clock in the morning. When thero 
occurred a shower of rain accompanied by a 
north wind, the thermometer went down to 74** 
for one or two hours, but this was the lowest 
point to which it fell. I have not been able to 
ascertain to what altitude the tree grows as no 
high hills exist on the Isthmus, but T am 
pretty confident, from observations made while 
travelling on the Pacific Coast, that it asceuda 
at most to an elevation of about 1,500 feet. 
At this height the lowest temperature experi- 
enced at any time throughout the year would 
be 62* or 60° Fahrenheit. As regards moisture 
I happen to have lived and travelled in vanons 
rubber districts where the rainfall vaned con- 
siderably. On the Pacific Coast the tree grows 
near the Gulf of Guayaquil on flat or gently 
sloping land in deep deposits of a very sandy 
loam. The vegetation is moistened by humid 
fogs, but showers of min very rarely occur. 
On the whole the atmosphere is unusually dry. 
At Esmeraldas the soil is a heavy loam or clay. 
There are about ^ve moiiths of dry or summer 
weather, and the remaining months are rainy. 

In the neighbourhood of Buenaventura the 
tree is found dispei'sed over a broken and dis- 
located region of narrow ridges ornoarly naked 
conglomerate with steep shelving ravines more 
than 1,000 feet in depth. Where there is soil 
it is loam or a kind of clay or made up of vast 
heaps of decomposing debris. The rains here 
are almost unceasing day and night throughout 
the year ' This part of the coast and on as far 
as the river San Juan have been considered by 
intelligent travellers as the most unhealthy 
tract of country iu the world. 

The region proper of the Isthmus of Darien 
lying farther northward and including Porto- 
hello. Colon, Chagres, and Panama is very wet 
with an excessively damp atmosphere, although 
the weather is generally better, with some 
sunshine, during the months of January, Feb- 
ruary, March and April. The deposit of tho 
low flat hills is more or less of a clay character, 
but along the banks of streams or rivers tho 
deposit is mostly of rich but deep sandy loam. 
Many of the localities bordering on the Magda- 
lena possess deep beds of sand and loam rest- 
ing on a stratum of yellow gravel. The 
climate is often parched and dry. Ram falla 
in May, June, July and August It will thus 
be seen that this rubber-producuig tree is Bub- 
iectcd to a vanety of climatic conditions which 
might have been expected from tho wide extent 
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of country over whicU the species extends. 
These circumstances appear to me to present a 
favorable prospect for its successful cultivation 
in India. 

A completely distinct species of tree whence 
rubber is likewise obtained was seen by me in 
a locality near the Qalf of Guayaquil. My 
attention was called to it by the native collec- 
tors, who spoke of the large size to which it 
grow. It has no branches, but simply pinnate 
leaves from three to five feet in length which 
form a large tufc on the top of the trunk like a 
gigantic grass tree. It seemed to be circum- 
scribed to a limited extent of country. 

The tree grows so rapidly that, once it is 
above the usual growth of weeds, and shrub*', 
it is not likely to lie overtopped. The natives 
told me that in about four years young plants 
grew up to be trees. However, I think six 
years might be allowed for the development of 
a tree 16 or 18 inches in diameter. The pro- 
duce of such a tree would then be 25 pounds. 
For a tree of this species, 18 inches in diameter, 
Collins gives a yield of 50 pounds of India 
rubber 

As a tree becomes older its produce would 
increase; but, taking a plantation genei*ally, it 
appears to me a safe calcalation that each tree 
on an average would produce 25 pounds of 
rubber per annam. 

A fairly-grown plantation, six years old, 
would be worth, at the lowest computation, £6 
sterling per tree. I have made these remarks 
to show that, if the tree sabceeds as I fully 
expect it will, no other tree or plant yet intro- 
duced into India will compare with it in the 
rapid and ample return it is likely to make to 
the planter. 

Order thereon, 3rd May 1876, No 568. 
Communicated to the Commissioner of the 
Nilgiris, who will ascertain and report the 
number of plants he would propose to plant at 
Barliar, and when and how they should be 
obtained from England. 

(True Extract.) 
(Signed) D. F. CARMICHABL, 

Secretary to Oovemiment. 



Wastb Lands on thb Nilgiris. 

Proceedings of the Madras Qovemment^ Revenue 
Department^ hth May 1876. 

Bead the following papers : — 

Proceedings of the Board of Bevenne, dated 
22nd March 1876, No. 816. 

Read the following letter from J. B. COCKE- 
RELIi, Esq., Commissioner of the Nilgiris, to 
C. A. OALTON, Esq., Actiug Secretary to 
the Board of Bevenue, dated Ootacamund, 
2nd March 1876, No. 12:— 

, Fabaobafh 7 of G. 0., Bevenue Departmcnti 



dated 18th February 1876, No. 240, runs: 
** The Government resolve to consider whether 
a system can be framed to admit of the aban- 
donment of the auction system, vesting in the 
Commissioner authority to dispose of individaal 
applications subject to an appeal to the Board 
of Revenue, who will, therefore, with all practi- 
cable despatch, draw up a scheme of rules for 
this purpose." 

2.' Mr. E. C. Fraser-Tytler, a Betired Officer 
of the Bombay Civil Service, was recently on 
the Hills, looking out for land for his two sons 
who accompanied him. The latter await the 
result of an application for a block which Mr. 
B. C. Tytler made before leaving for England 
and which I haye now the honor- to submit for 
favorable consideration. 

3. The laud is forest land situated in the 
Mekenad Division and cornpriRea 100 acres, 
which the Messrs. Tytler, junior, wish to open 
for tea. Their object is to secure the land at 
once in order that they may settle and build 
a house before the monsoon begins. 

4. Mr. B. C. Tytler is a capitalist, and it 
seems very desirable that his sons should 
receive inducement to remain ; and, as Govern- 
ment in fhe paragraph of the Government 
Order quoted above appear to have abandoned 
the anetion system, 1 venture to suggest that 
the present application nhonld be treated under 
Bale XXIII of the existing rules, which runs, 
" Nothing contained in these rules shall be 
held to debar the Government from granting 
waste land on putta, cowie, or otherwise at 
their discretion as heretofore," and that I 
should be authorized to hand over the land to 
Messrs. Tytler without delay on putta at the 
usual rate charged for. estates. 

5. The Deputy Conservator of Forests has 
visited the laud and sees no objection to its 
alienation. I enclose Mr. Ty tier's application 
with sketch. Major Jago's report, and the report 
of the Bevenue Inspector. 

6. In the Government Order above quoted 
it is stated, ** The Committee apparently attri- 
bute the tardy occnpation of the extensive 
waste lands on the Nilgiri plateau to the action 
of the present rules for their acquisition, and 
overlook the hindrance arising from unfavor- 
able climatic conditions and the prevailing 
poverty of soil, which limit the field for plant- 
ing operations and enhance the expenses of 
cultivating and maintaining estates." 

7. With reference to this paragraph, I deem 
it important to inform the Government that 
there are ninety applications in my office^ in- 
volving an approximate area of 7,000 aoreo, 
awaiting disposal under the new rules, aad thexe 
are three applications in which areas are not 
stated. I am aware, moreover, that several other 
gentlemen are merely waiting for the abolition 
of auctions to apply for blocks of land. 
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No. 824. 
The CoDflerrator of Forests sees no objection 
to tlie trace iu (|ac8ii<^n beiiig sold. 

(S»l.) R. IL BEDDOME, Lieat..Coh, 

ConservnUor of Forests. 
Wamaktoddy, 7ih MarcJi 1876. 

Encloscrks Nos. 1 and 2. — Mr. Tytler's 
appliciitiun. 

EKcrx)suKB No. 3,— Major Jago's report. 

Excr^osuKE Ko. 4 — Report of Revenae In- 
epectur. 

Snbmitted for the fayorable consideration of 
Gvveriiirieut:. 

2. The Bt>ard see no objection to the ^miit 
of A piitta as proposed, provided the iipplicatit 
conseiitH to abide by the ooiiditions of the new 
HnleH when dererraiiicd on and to accept, a Title- 
Deed ntider them. The revision of the Rules 
is now onder conKidertitioii, and will be reported 
on shortly, bat Mr. Fmner Tyiler isanxioud for 
H 8|)ecHly dispoHil of his application, and the 
Boai-d will not, therefore, defer its submission. 

(A true Copy and Extracts) 
(Signed) C. A. GALTON, 

Acting Secretary, 

Proceed in^ of the Board of Revenae, dated 1st 
April 1876, No. 902. 

Rend the following letter from J. R. COCKE- 
REL U Esq., CommiRKioner of the Nilgiris, 
to C. A. GALTON, Esq., Acting Secretary 
to the Board of Revenae, through the Con- 
servator of Forests, dated Ootacuinaud, 18th 
Murch 1876, No. 13:— 

I have tho honor to sabrait, for favorable 
con»idei*Htion, an application from Mr. Richard 
Shnbrick for a block of land at Nedivattam of 
t/00 acres more or less in extent. 

2. Mr. Knox, the Acting Assistant, has 
inspected the land. I know the spot. The 
Innd is almost entirely grass, and, under the 
existing rules, I could pat it np to sale and hold 
an anctton after tliree mouths' notice. 

3. Mr. Shnbrick, however, is anxious to 
secure the land at once nnder rules to be 
franned with reference to G. O., No. 240, dated 
18th February 1876, Revenue Department.. 

4. I may state hei*e that Mr. Shubrick is 
the only son of General Shnbrick, who for 
a short time held the office of Commander-in- 
Chief of the Madras Army. He is possessed 
of capital, and ia a desintble tenant fur the 
Government to locate on the Hills. 



5. If the land is not granted, Mr. Shubrick 
will lose a season as the southern monsoon is 
already near at hand. I need not remark on 
the evils of enforced idleness on a young gentle- 
man desiring to settle on land in India. 

6. There is a small hanging sliolah on the 
land covering a few acres, bat Mr. Shubrick will 
forego its acquisition at pi-esent^ in order to 
obtain possesHion of the grass at once. 

7. I woald, however, suggest that he be 
granted the whole block under Rule XXIII of 
the Waste Laud Rules, which runs :^ 

''Nothing contained in these rules shall be 
held to debMir the Government from granting 
waste land on putta, cowle, or otherwise at 
their discretion as heretofore.** 

No. 394. 

The Conservator of Forests sees no objection 
to the laud iu question being granted. 

(Sd.) R. H. BEDDOME, Lieut-Colonel, 
Conservator of Forests. 
GoTACAMUND, 24ih March 1876. 

ENCLOSUEfi No, 1— Application of Mr. Shubrick. 

Enclosukb No. 2.— Plan. 

Submitted for the favorable consideration of 
Government with the Board's recommeudution 
that a putta be granted, as proposed by the 
Commissioner, on the distinct understanding 
that the applicant agrees to be bound by any 
modification of the rules which may be deter- 
mined upon. 

(A true Copy and Extract.) 

(Signed) C. A. GALTON, 

Acting Secretary. 

Proceedings of the Boai*d of Revenue, dated 
10th April 1876, No. 968. 

Read the followiiig Proceedings of the Madras 
Government, dated 18th February 1876, No. 
240, Revenue Department : — 

Abstract. — Waste lands on the NUgiris. — 
Passing orders on Proceedings, Board of Reve- 
nue, on the change of system in connection 
with the sale of — ; requesting them to revise 
the Waste Land Rules generally with refer- 
ence to this order ; and desiring the Commis- 
sioner to convey the thanks of Government to 
the gentlemen who rendered assistance in the 
discncision of this subject. 

In the foregoing order Government direct 
the Board to draw up and t»ubmit for considera- 
tion a scljifme of rules somewhat ou the model 

,3 
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of those proposed in their Proceedings, dat^d 
18th March 1870, No. 1,861, with a view to the 
abandonment of the anctlon system for the dis- 
posal of appHcations for waste lands on the 
Nilgiris. Two points are specially indicated aa 
requiring consideration in connexion wiih this 
reference, viz., the propriety of placing a limit 
on the amount of land acqnired by a single 
individaal by requiring the planting of a certain 
proportion of each original holding before the 
Rnbmission of a fresh application, and the ad- 
visability of re^rioting applications, by which 
term it is presumed individual grants are meant, 
to an area less than 500 acres. The Board are 
also required to revise the Waste Land Rules 
generally with reference to the order, 

2. The Board have revised the rules as di- 
rected, but before noticing iu detail the points 
which call for settlement in connection with the 
revision, they venture to solicit the attention of 
Government to the correspondeuoe which pass- 
ed prior to the promulgation of the rules for the 
sale of waste laud in this Presidency as they now 
stand, as it seems to them open to question 
whether such a departure from the principles 

G O 24th Be tem ^^'^ *^^^° ^" **^® Secretary 
ber 1862. No. 2.&0"' ^^ State's despatch, dated 

is now proposed, can be carried out without the 
sanction of the Secretary of Statue. The letter 
quoted at paragraph 6 of the Order of Govern- 
ment, dated 24th September 1862, No. 2,080, 
as excepting the Nilgiris from the operation of 
the rules, appears to have related exclusively to 
the rates at which land on the Nilgiris was to 
be disposed of, and would seem not to have 
authorized a departnre frpm the principles laid 
down in the Secretary of State's despatch in 
other respects. 

3. The superiority of the auction system 
for the settlement of con- 
flicting claims has been 
repeatedly recognized, and 
the Board would call at* 
tention to the marginally- 
noted passages from com- 
munications addressed by 

this Government to the Government of India 
advocating its adoption in all cases. The late 
Commissioner in his letter of the 7th May 1870, 
recorded in G. O., dated 22nd September 1871, 
strongly urged the retention of the system as 
fairest to all concerned, and the Board appear 
to have been led by his arguments to modify 
the opinion they had previously expressed in 
their Proceedings of the 18th March 1870 as 
to the feasibility of the change of system they 
had proposed. The Committee have not notic- 
ed the difficulties in the way of the settlement 
of rival claims and of securing that the prefer- 
ential claims of neighbouring landholders shall 
be duly considered in the disposal of applica- 
tions for laud contiguous to their holdings,- and 



Paragraph 4, Clause 
3, letter dated 25ch 
February 1862, No. 
895. 

Paragraph 2, letter 
dated 22ud July 1862, 
No. 1,572. 



the Boai*d question whether it would not he 
advisable to retain auction sale for the settle- 
ment of rival claims as 
Pai-agraph 80. was originally proposed in 

the Resolution of the Qov- 
ernment of India even shonhi the abandonment 
of the auction system in ordinary cases where 
no ravil claimant appeara to be decided upon; 
competition being, however, limited to rival 
claimants and not being o^ien to the general 
public. 

4. As regards the vexatious delay which is 
laid to the cliarge of the auction system, the 
Board observe that the fact that by Section 1, 
Act XXllI of 1863, three months* clear notice 
must be given in advertising the sale or other 
disposition of waste lands on account of Govern- 
ment has been overhxiked. The Act is general 
in its terms, and, though the Bill was originally 
framed with reference to the rules for the sale 
of unassessed waste in fee simple, the Nilgiris 
have not, as far as the Board are aware, been 
exempt^ from its operation. The only papers 
relating to the Bill when under discusHion 
traceable in the Board's Office are G. O., dated 
27th September 1862, No. 2,109, comniunicat- 
ing copy of the Bill and letter from the Supreme 
Government relating thereto, and the Board's 
reply, dated 2nd October 1862, No, 6,646. * The 
Board t^ok exception to Section 17 of the Bill, 
and suggested that an order should be passed 
excepting the Nilgiris from the operation of the 
recently prescribed rules and of the law passed 
in furtherance of those rules. The Bill was 
considerably modified and Section 17 struck 
out, but no order excepting the Nilgiris from 
the operation of the rules and Act was issued 
as far as the Board are aware, and they, there- 
fore, conclade that the Act doCH apply to the 
Nilgiris. The abandon men t*of the anotion sys- 
tem will consequently not obviate the necessity 
for deferring the disposal of applications until 
the lapse of the time fixed by the Act, and the 
Board believe that a period of three months 
suffices for all the preliminaries under an auction 
system as pointed out at paragraph 15 of their 
Proceedings of 13th October 1875. 

5. The Board will now proceed to notice the 
points calling for settlement in the revision of 
the rules. The direction to " revise the Waste 
Land Rules genei-ally" with reference to the 
Ghjvernmeut Order nnder reply has been under- 
stood to apply only to the Nilgirt Rules, aa the 
order does not affect the system for the disposal 
of land elsewhere. 

The following points seem to require no- 
tice:— 

Ist. — Whether any price should be charged 
additional to the cost of demarcation and sur- 
vey. 

2nd.— The advisability of a limitation of the 
area of grants. 
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Srd. — Hie qnestion of placing a limit on the 
* extent of holdings by requiring a certain pro- 
portion ^o be planted up before the acq nisi tion 
of fresh laud. 

4th. — The extent to which adjacent land- 
holders should bo held to have a preferential 
claim. 

5^/i.— The disposal of timber On laud granted 
under the rnlrs. 

C/A.— The mode of disposal of applications 
for building hits within the limits of the settle- 
ments of Ootacaninnd, Goonoor, and Kota- 
*gherry. 

7lh, — The disposal of auriferous tracts. 

6. As regards price, the Committee propose 
that the cost of demarc}irion and survey at a 
uniform rate of llupees 2 per acre should be the 
only charge. In paragraph 16 of their Pro- 
ceedings of the 13th Octr>ber, the Board took 
this proposal as contemplating that the deposit 
should be made at a fixed i*ate, hut should be 
subject to subsequent adjustment of any excess 
or deficiency on ancer tain men t of the actual cost. 
The meaning of the rule is not very clear, bur. it 
is apparently intended to pi*ovido fur a charge 
or refund only in the event of a discovery of a 
difference between ihe estimated and actual 
areas by survey, the ucreable Qost not being 
taken into consideration. In their Proceedings 
of the ISrh March 1870, the Bonrd proposed 
that H fixed rate of Rupees 5 per acre, or Rupees 
C for forest and Rupees 4 for grass, should he 
charged, including cost of demarcation and sur- 
vey. The Board are not aware what the average 
of the prices realized and of the survey chargas 
has been, the Commissioner not having as yet 
submitted the statement called for in paragraph 
11 of the Proceedings of the 13«h October 1875, 
but the fixed rate proposed in 1870 is probably 
considerably in excess of the average ; and as 
the Board have every desire to lighten the' 
burden upon the planters, and heavy charges 
imposed at the outset press more severely thnn 
those which descend only after the lapse of some 
time, in that they curtail the means available 
for clearing and culrivntion, they think it will 
be sufficient to charge the actual cost of demar- 
cation and survey, the estimated cost, say at the 
rate of Rupees 2 per acre, being deposited at the 
time of application. There is no objection to i\ 
fixed rate for deposits, but a uniform cliarge of 
Rupees 2 per acre would not be fair, as the cost 
of survey varies so greatly according to the 
nature of the locality — vkh paragraph 8 of Mr.' 
Breeka' letter of the 7th May 1870. 

7. The second qnestion, viz., the advisability 
of a limitation of the area of tlie grants, must 
be considered in connection with the third, viz., 
the propriety of requiring that a certain pro- 
portion of each origiual holding be planted up 
before a iresh application can be entertained. 



Under the existing rules blocks of 500 acres 
are prescribed, and several contiguous blocks, 
each not exceeding that limit, may be applied 
for. The Committee proposed the abolition of 
this restriction as to the size of the blocks, 
but the Board pointed out that, if the system of 
auction is to be retained, tlie size of the lota 
must be limited. Now thnt the abolition of the 
auction system is proposed, it becomes necessary 
to consider whether laud-jobbing can best be 
checked by a limitation of the aggregate area to 
be assigned to each individual, or by requiring 
that a certain proportion of each holding shall 
be planted up within a definite period. The 
present Jimit to the site of the blocks seema 
suitable ; any reduction would only increase the 
acreable cost of demarcation and survey where 
seveml contiguous lots are applied for, and 
as long as it is open to an applicant to take np 
as many lots as he pleases, a mere alteration of 
this limit would not be effectual. The limita- 
tion of the aggregate extent of land which each 
individual may acquire, with a view to check 
speculation, is open to the objection thot any 
such regulation can be easily evaded by putting 
in applications in tlie names of relatives and 
' friends. Moi*eover, it would be difficult to fix a 
limit suitable to the varying means of intend- 
ing settlers so as not to check unduly legitimate 
enterprise. The only feasible plan, therefore, 
appears to be to require that a certain propor- 
tion of each holding shall be planted up within 
H certaiu period as a guarantee of bond fides. 
The proposal to require compliance with this 
condition in respect of previous grants before 
the submission of fresh applications does not 
commend itself to the Board, as it would debar 
planters in a position to exteud their operations 
from doing so. 

8. At paragraph 18 of his letter, recorded 
in Board's Proceedings, dated 18th March 
1870, the late Commissioner recommended that 
the postponement of the Government demand 
should be conceded subject to a proviso that at 
least a third of each estate should be planted 
np with 500 plants to the acre wir.hin the first 
four years, and in default that the whole estate 
should be liable to payment of the full assess- 
ment from the date of purchase. It appears 
from paragraph 7 of the same letter that a 
similar condition is imposed in Travancore, and 
the Board conr^ider tliat some such stipula- 
tion is fair and necessary in the interests of 
Government. To prevent, as far as possible, 
land l)eing taken up for purposes of speculation 
and abandoned before the assessment falls due, 
the grantee should bind himself to cultivate a 
specitio portion, say one-fourth of each grant, 
within the first five years, failing which the 
full assessment should be levied fram the date 
of the grant. Of course, this stipulation will 
not absolutely secure Government against all 
risk of losS; but, coupled with tbe proriso that 
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no refund of the deposit will be made in the | 
event of the application beinf< witbdrHwii as : 
proposed by the Committee, the risk will bo j 
as smnll as circamatances will admit of. The ; 
prohibition of the Goyernment of India at 
pnragniph 14 of the llesolotion of the 17th 
October 1861 against the imposition of any 
such condition had reference to sales of land in 
fee simple, and the objections to the restriction 
biivo not the same force in respect of land held 
subject to annual assessment. The Board, c<»n- 
sider that some stipnlation of the sort is sbso- 
lately necessary if auction salo is to be aban- 
doned. 

9. The Board cnnnot support the Commit- 
tee's proposal that the assessment shonld be 
levied only on the cultirated area; the assess- 
ment should be levied in the sixth year on the 
entire holding. The Committee's proposal in- 
volves the necessity for periodical inspections, 
to which there are great objections, and the 
system was disapproved of by the Secretary of 
State in his despatch embodied in G. 0., dated 
r>!h October 1863, No. 1,810. General and 
local taxes shonld be payable from the date of 
the grant, notwithstanding the postponement 
of payment of the assessment. 

10. 4/A. — As regards the extent to which 
adjacent landholders should bo held to have 
a preferential claim, and the mode in which 
this right is to be secured. This point pre- 
sents one of the chief difficulties in the way 
of the abolition of anction. The Government 
of India orginally directed the reservation of 
blocks of land adjoining grants at the grantee's 
request for future occupation, but the auction 
system was prescribed and secured the rights of 
adjatH*nt landholders by enabling them t^ 
secnre land adjoining their properties by out- 
bidding the applicant. In their Proceedings of 
March 1870, the Board suggested the following 
general rule for the settlement of claims prefer- 
red by the holders of adjacent estates, viz., that 
they wore to have the option of taking the 
land applied for *' should it be so situated with 
reference to communications, water, &o., as 
seriously to affect their plantations." The late 
Commissioner, in his letter of the 7th May 1870, 
pointed out the difficulties in the wny of decid- 
ing how far the interests of existing estate 
owners will be affected by the grant of particu- 
lar sites to others, but they have not been 
noticed by the Committee, who apparently 
ignore the claims of adjacent landholders. On 
a full consideration of the whole subject, the 
Board are of opinion that the instructiuus pro- 
posed in 1870 were too general and virtually 
left the decision of a very difficult matter to the 
Commissioner. Whilst admitting that cases 
may arise in which a neighbouring landholder 
jihonld have the preference, the Board do not 
see their way to laying down any definite rule 
on the subject, tad they do not consider it fair 



to throw the whole responsibility on the Com- 
missioner. They ai*o therefore of opinion that • 
priority of applictititm shonld decitle rival 
claims ; in the event of two or more siniultu- 
neous applications, i.e., during tlvB same day, 
Hie decision hhould be left to the dis<^reti(in of 
the bonimissioner and a neighbouring land- 
bolder hhouhl have the preference. The riirhis 
of the hill tribes mnst of course be re-spected ; 
but with the present favorable rules an to pay- 
ment of Hftsessinetit, there is no himlranoe to 
the acquirement by estate owners f>f adjoining 
lots whidi they are likely to require in the 
future and they mnst be left to pr«»teet them- 
selves. To vest the Commihsioner with dii<cre- 
tionary power for the decision of conflicting 
claims subject only to the broad rule for his 
guidance alreitdy adverted to would, the B<»ani 
fear, lead to as much disappointment and dis- 
satisfaction as has resulted from the auction 
system in other respects. 

11. 5///. — As regards woodlands, the Gov- 
ernment have decided that where such are 
granted the seigniorage is to lie paid on the 
wood and peat removed for sale ; the seigiiii*- - 
rag^ on the latter being, it is presume<l^ the 
rate leviable on fii*ewfK)d. In their Order, 
dated 14th July 1869, No. 2,041, i he Govern- 

^ ^ , ^ , nieiit anprove<l certain 

n 1^^ vfvm"^. rules* framed with the 
Order No. XXVIII Qt . « • ^i i. i 

1^^ View of securing that the 

■ Forest Department ^honld 
receive the value of tinil)er standitig m\ all 
gmiits of land. These rules are not noticed by 
the Coniniiltee. but the Hoard understand that 
they have rarely been jicied on. As the Com- 
missioner is, in conimunicaition with tho Con- 
servator, to have all necessary roservaii«»n.s 
defined, there is sufficient secnrity that land 
containing timber having a salunble value will 
not be alienated, and as no char^^e is to be 
made for wood consumed by the plH titer him- 
self, the rules contained in Standing Order No. 
XXVIUof 1869 will nut be embodied in the 
revised rules for tlie Nilgiris. The Botird con- 
sider that seigiiiorago should also be charged 
on wood and (leat removed for cousuinptiou 
beyond tho limits of the estate, for other than 
hondjide estate purposes. 

12. The questi(m of sale of building lota 
within the stations next deniHndscon8idet*nt ion. 
The Committee's revised rules are not to be 
held applicable to building lots within the 
settlements as laid down in the Revenue Sur* 
vey Maps. The auction system must of coui'se 
be retained for the disposal of applications of 
this nature, and to obviate the necessity for 
two different seta of ralaa and forms of deed, 
the Board suggest that bnilding lots be pnt 
up in freehold under the general waste land 
rales at an upset price eqoal to 25 years' por- 
chase of the assessment, viz., Rapees 25 per 
acre, in addition of oonne to tWaMU of dwnar^ -* 
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cation and ftnrvey. TliU is \u accordance wttli 

4he rnlea of 1859, when bnilding sites were 

sold at an npset price of 

rUe pnrajarrsiph 3, Rnpees 20 per iicro, i,e., 

^ ^h ^^'TL.f ^ v"' 20 years' purchase of the 
cemher 1862, 'No. ^ : l n n 

2 554 assessment, not Hupees 2 

as twice stated in the Guni- 

mitfee'a report. As the area of the h>ts is 

trifling, the requirement to pay the capitsiiized 

valne of the land will not be bardensorne. The 

Board nnderstand that G. O., dated 2'2nd Sep. 

tember 1871, reducing the rent of grazing land 

from Rupee 1 to Annas 8 per acre, has been 

applied to bailding h>ts within the stations. 

Tiie Bonrd consider tluit from the wording of 

tlie order in question the concession wa** intend- 

eil clearly to apply only to grazing land, and 

no more lots should be sold at the lower rate 

until the orders of Goverumeot on this ppint 

are issued. 

13. The next point is the disposal of 
auriferous trao^. As one or two applica- 
tions to prospect on tlie Nilglris have been 
made and the revision of the rules is under 
coiisidemtion, the question of modifying the 
form of deed under which land is held so as 
to secure tlie rights of Government requires 

notice. The Board, have 

Board's Pn^ceed- ali-eady submitted their 

ings daUHl 20oh Ue- j j , ^ ,^ j.^^^^.. 

ceinber 1 8 7 o, N o. .V -^ , ^ . 

jQg^ euce regiirdmg such tracts 

in the Wynaad, and sug- 
gesled that a special msxinmni limit of 100 
acres should he proscribed, and that provision 
for tliB levy of a royalty should bo made in the 
deed. In I'eporting on the question, the Board 
overlooked the fact that tlie Government of 

India originnlly intt*nded 

Paragraph 12, Reao- that the deed should con- 

lution, dated 12th ^^y ,,|j y\^\^^^ of mines, 

"^iSulf'n* emboli. «"^ *^*"^ '^'r '^'^rrti'": 

ed in Q. O., dated 3nl »/ expressly ruled that 
April 1867. No. 771). wasle lands believed to 
contain mineral wealth 
should not be either sold or leaseti as WJiste land 
for agricuUui'al purposes, but should form the 
subject of special agreement. The draft Unles, 
therefore, will contain a clause that applications 
for lauds supposed to contain nitneral wealth 
should not be disposed of under the Waste 
Land Rules, but reported for orders. 

14. The Boai*d have now noticed all the 
points which appear to call for settlement in 
connection with the revision of the rules, and 
have modified them in accordance with the 
conclusions at which they have arrived. The 
forma of deed should, the Board consider, be 
redrawn by the Law Officers of Government. 
Forms X and Z most be altered to suit the new 
conditions. Forms U, Y, and T may be dis* 
pensed with, and a simple advertisement of the 
particulars of land aipplied for substituted for 
Foroi W. Form T embodied in Buard-s Pro- 



ceedings, dated 6th October^ 8(^4, l!(o, 6,!j62^ 
which was drawn up to meet a difficulty exf)e- 
rieticed at the ontnet in getting lots surveyed, 
in oimpeqnence of which the sale of waste 
r. ^ 1 . , «o , before survey was per- 

FeLar; 'IZ] 'Z T!^^ »"''- ^T ^^^ 
439. aitnms, and whitih may 

still l)e required in the 

event of the alteration of the rules leading to a 

great increase in the number of applications, 

must be redrawn. 

15. With reference to paragraph 8 of the 
order, the CommiHsioner will, as directed by 
Government, take immediate steps. in communi- 
cation with the Conservator of Forests, to have 
all necessary reservations of woodhindp, grazing 
landj«, and swamps defined and nisrked on a 
map. With i^eference to the Board's proposal 
to retain special re|K>rt in the case of applica- 
tions for forest land on the slopes, they gather 
it to be the intention of Government tluit tha 
Commissioner should decide, subject to such 
future revision as nniy from time to time appear 
necessary, what portions of the slopes are to be 
resei ved, and that the remainder is to be open 
for allotment without further reference to the 
Board or Government. Until the map has 
heeii approved hy Government special report in 
the ca>e of woodlands muf^t of course he retain- 
ed. The Commissioner will note that the main 
direction of necessary ro:ids and water channels 
should, as far as possible, be settled at the time 
of survey. 

16. As regards the introduction of Tope 
RuJes suibihle to the requirements of the dis- 
trict and the rapid growth of Austmlian trees, 
the Commissioner will report, with as litrle 
delay as possihlp, on the workine of the rules 
sanctioned in G. O, dated 30ih July 1860, No. 
2.228, providing for the grant for firewood, 
plantations of blocks not exceeding 50 acref, 
rent-free for seven years, hubjettt to confirnui- 
tion at the expiration of that (Period by the issue 
of a title-deed on p:iytnent for the future of an 
annual nssessmeut of Rupee 1 per acre, or to 
resumption, if not fully planted up. The Board 
believe that advantage has not generally been 
taken of the concession then made, and con- 
sider that the rules now proposed render the 
introduction of any special Tope Rules quite 
unnecessary. 

(A true Extract.) 

(Signed) C. A. GALTON, 

Admg Secretanj. 

Rules. 

For Hie disposal of Waste Land on tJie Nilgtri 
Hilhf passed by His Grace the Guvettior in 
Council on the 

L Waste lands in which no rigbts of priratf 
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proprietorship or exclasive occnpnucy exist, 
and wliich iimy nt>t lie re- 
* Bales 16 aud 17. served hk liereinnftei* pro- 
vided, tiiay nil til further 

notice be granted noder the fuUowing rules. 

II. Applications for land under these rules 
shall be addi*essed to the Commissioner of the 
Nilgiris and bhull comprise tiio foUowiug parti- 
cular :— 

((t). The estimated area of the land applied 
for. 

(5). The situation of the land and its bonn* 
daries as accurately as can be stated. 

III. No lot shall exceed 500 acres unless 
otherwise specially ordered by Government; 
but any perpon mny apply for several contigu- 
ous lots, each not exceeding the above limits. 

rV. Every lot shall be compact aud as 
nearly as possible a parallelogram. When the 
land touches any road or river the length of 
the road or water frontaire hhall not exceed one- 
balf of the depth of the lot, and in all otlier 
cases the bhicks will be so laid out that, as far 
as practicable, their lengrh Khali not exceed 
half thuir dt«pih, prt»vided that the Board of 
Revenue may, on special cause shown, permit 
a i-olaxation of these i-estricrinns — F/(70 G. 0.| 
dated 22ud September lb71, No. 1,05(3. 

V. No lot hliall ordinarily be granted until 
it has been survey tnl aud durable boundary 
marks have been erected at the expense of the 
opplicaut. 

VI. If on receipt of an application under 
Rule II the Commissioner has reason to believe 
that no objections exist to the grant of the land, 
he sIihII call upon the applicant to deposit with 
him ihe estimated cost of surveying the land 
and of marking it out with durable boundary 
markn, calculated at the i-ate of Rupees 2 per 
aci*e on the atxsa applied for. Tiie Commis- 
sioner will refund to the depositor any portion 
of his deposit which may not be actually ex- 
pended in the survey and demarcation, aud the 
depositor shall pay any deficiency. 

VII. If the applicant fail to deposit the sum 
required under Rule VI within one mouth from 
the date of demand, his application shall be 
null and void. 

VIII. On receipt of the deposit required 
under Rule VI the Commissioner shall, as soon 
as possible, cause the laud applied for to be sur- 
veyed and marked out, and shall exclude from 
the lot all excess which may be found on sur- 
vey beyond the limits prescribed in Rule III, 
and shall issue a notification of the intended 
grant in the Form W prescribed, so as to admit 
of the notice required in Rale IX being giren. 



! IX. The TiotiBcation, which shall be in 
, English, Canarefle, and Tamil, and shall specify* 
! the locality, extent, and boundaries of tlie loh, 
i shall be posted for three clear months on the 
. land itself as well as in the neighbouring vil- 
i lages, in the offices of the Commissioner, Joint 
' Magistrates and Deputy Tahsildar, and at the 
i nearest Police office ; a copy shall also bo in- 
j serted in the District Gnzette, and no allot- 
ment shall be made until the intended grant 
has been advertised as aforesaid for three full 
mouths. 

X. On receipt of an application for land 
under these rules, the Commissioner shall hold 
a preliminary inquiry, and if he sees reason to 
believe that claims will be put forward for the 
land applied for, or if any claim of private pro- 
prietornhip or of exclusive octmpancy, or of 
any other right incompatible with the grant of 
the land under these rules be preferred to the 
land or any part of it, he will hold the applica- 
tion in abeyance pending the result of such in- 
quiry and the disposal of the counter-claims in 
due course of law, and the applicant will at 
once bo informed of the objections to the im- 
mediate disposal of his application. Should 
the applicant, however, prefer that the survey 
should be proceeded with at his risk, the same 
will be done, and if after the survey it should 
prove that the lauds cannot be granted under 
these rules, the applicant must pay the expense 
of surveying them, as well as of surveying any 
excess beyond the limits prescribed in Rale III. 
If no such warning be given, and the land 
should eventually prove not to be available, the 
survey will be at the expense of Government. 

XL An applicant withdrawing his applica- 
tion after the deposit has been made, shall noi 
be entitled to a I'efund of any portion thei*eof, 
and another applicant applying for the same 
land shall be liable to pay the cost of demarca- 
tion and survey, and shall make the requisite 
deposit on accouut thereof, notwithstanding 
that the survey and demarcation may have 
already been performed partly or wholly at the 
expense of the former applicant. 

XII. The first applicant shall ordinarily be 
the grantee. In the event of two or more 
simultaneous applications for the same land (i.^., 
during the same day) being preferred, the 
Commissioner shall exercise his discretion in 
making the allotment, the holder of an adjacent 
estate, if one of the rival claimants, being enti- 
tled to the preference, and his decision shall be 
accepted subject, however, to the appeal allowed 
by Act XXLII of 1863, of which notice mast 
be given within one week, whereupon eflfect 
will not be given to the Commissioner's award 
until a final decision has been passed on the 
claim in due course of law. 

XIII. If there be no objection to the grant 
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of the lot Applied for, or wlien final orders on 
H^ny rival claims wliicli may be pi-eferred liave 
b^en passed as aforesHid, the Cummissiotier 
nhftll, as Bcvin ns the period of notice prescribed 
by Role IX h«s expired, pnKJeed to pnh the 
aiicceSKfnl clHimant in possesHion by farninhing 
liira with a written declaration of the grant in 
the Form U annexed, and the grantee sbal?, as 
wM)n after possession is given an possible, be 
fnrniMhed with a tide-deed in the Form X an- 
nexed to these rules, provided that possession 
shall not be given until completion of demar- 
cation and survey except under the following 
r^ r\ :» i jt •q*v circumMauccs : — Should 
Fe?J;^f8^ ""^ tUeSarvey Department be 
nnable ro undertake the 
survey within a reasonable time the Commis* 
sinner may, with the previons permission of the 
Board, give possession on the npplicnnt binding 
himself by a written deed in the Form T annexed 
to these rules to conform thereto, to pay any 
survey expenses incurred in excess of the 
deposit and to abide by the decision of Govern- 
Tuent as to any excess which may be found in 
his lot on survey, whether that decision be the 
absolute resumption of the excess without any 
refund or redaction of survey deposit, or 
whether it be the inclusion of the excess in 
the lot. The assessment pnysble on the land 
will in all cases be regulated by the extent of 
land made over to the applicant. No lot shall 
be made over until durable boundary marks 
have been set up. On completion of the sur- 
very a title-deed in Form X shall be issued in 
lieu of that in Form T. 

XIV. Land disposed of under these rules 
shall be free of assessment for the first five 
years from the date on which possession is 
given by a declaration in writing of the grant, 
and the land shall thereafter be subject to an 
annual assessment payable on or before the 30th 
Jane of each and every year at the rate of 
Rupees 2 for each acre of forest land and 8 
Annas for each acre of grass land, provided the 
grantee binds himself to plant out, before the 
expiration of the fifth year, at least one-fourth 
of the whole extent of each and every grant, 
failing which the assessment will be leviable 
from the date ef the grant. The system of 
planting adopted, the number of trees to the 
a(;re, and their position in relation to each 
other, must be such as will satisfy the Commis- 
sioner that the land has been obtained bond fide 
for the purpose of cultivation. 

XV. A grantee under these rules shall not 
be at liberty to dispute the correctness of the 
survey after it has been completed* on any 
grounds whatsoever, as, by accepting the 
declaration of grant, he shall be considered to 
have waived all objections to the description of 
the premises or other error in the particulars of 
the property as exhibited iu the map. 



XVI. Reserves of grazing and forest land, 
of land f«»r the growth of firewooil, for bnihling 
sites, pHrks, recreation gronnds and the like, 
and of land required for other special purposes, 
shall not be granted under these rules without 
the express sanction of Qovernment. A regis- 
ter and map of such reserve'^ will be maintain- 
ed in the Commissiimer's office, and will bo- 
open to inspection by intending applicants at 
such times and under such rules as the Com- 
missioner may prescribe by notification in the 
District Gazette. It shall bo open to Govern- 
ment to revise the register and map at any time 
and to add to the reserved tracts such lands as it 
may deem desirable so to deal with. 

XVIT. Grants of forest land under these 
rnles shall be subject to the reservation of a 
belt of wood fifty yards wide round the sources 
of springs and streams and along both banks of 
all streams, and of a band 100 yards wide on 
either side of all ridges clothed with forest. 
In case of dispute as to the necessity for reten- 
tion of a belt the Commissioner's decision shall 
be final. 

XVIII. All timber or firewood from natural 
wood cut on land grant<fd under these rules 
removed fur sale, or for use beyond the limits 
of the estate for other than bond fide estate 
purposes, shall be charged the usual rates of 
seigniorage payable on similar timber or fire- 
wood removed from forests under conservancy 
and shall be removed only under a Forest pass. 
Similarly seigniorage will be charged on peat 
removed from the land for sale or for consump- 
tion beyond the limits of the estate for other 
than bond fide estate purposes. 

XIX. The annual assessment on lands 
granted under these rules may at any time be 
redeemed by the owner on payment of a sum 
equal to twenty-five times the said annual 
assessment, and the lands so redeemed shall 
thereafter be for ever fi*ee from all demands on 
the part of the State on account of land revenue. 
On payment of the redemption money the 
owner of the land shall bo furnished with a 
deed in the Form Z annexed to these rules, 

XX. Arrears of annual assessment shall bo 
recoverable in the same manner as arrears of 
Ryotwary Land Revenue are, or may be recover- 
able by the law for the time being in force in 
the Madras Presidency. 

XXI. Lauds granted or redeemed under 
these rules shall nevertheless become from date 
of grant and continue subject to all general 
taxes and local rates payable by law or custom, 
and the postponement of the demand of land 
assessment shall not be held to include exemp- 
tion from general taxes and local rates. 

XXII. The exisling and customary rights 
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of Qoveriimenf., of other proprietors, and of the 
public iu exisHng roads and patlm, and in 
streaiM rnnning through or bounding lands 
granted under these rules, are reserved and in 
no way affected by the assignment of sudi lands 
nnder these rules. The main direction of neces- 
sary Toads and water channels shall, so far as 
possible, be settled at the time of survey and 
the. land will then be made over subject to 
the maintenance of existing rights of way and 
water. 

XXIII. Nothing contained in these rules 
shall be hehl to debar the Government from 
granling waste land on putta, cowle, or other- 
wise at their discretion as heretofoi-e. 

XXIV. These rules do not apply to lands 
situated within the limits of the settlements of 
Oobicamund, Coonoor, and Kotagherry, or to 
the WeUiiigtoii Cantonment as defined on the 
Revenue Survey map. Building lots within 
those stations not exceeding ten acres in ex- 
tent, to the alienation of which there may be no 
objection, shall bo sold in freehold under the 
general rules for the sale of waste lauds passed 
by the Honorable the Governor in Council 
under date the 5Hi March 18J3, and numbered 
476, at an upset price of Rupees 25 per acre 
plus the cost of demarcation and survey. 

XXV. When waste lands contain, or are 
believed to contain mineral wealth, they shall 
not be disposed of under the Waste Land Rules 
nor leased, but must form the subject of special 

agreement. On the re- 
jgStanding Order No. ceipt of applications of this 

nature the Commissioner 
will report to the Board for orders instead 
of proceeding nnder the Waste Land Rules. 
Nothing, in these rules shall be held to debar 
Government from levying any royalty on the 
produce of mines to which they may be legally 
entitled* 



Subsidiary Inslruetions relating to the disposal of 
Waste Lauds on the Nllgiris under the Eules 
dated 

The Commissioner shall carefully and punc- 



tually maintain a register and map oT tracts 
re>«erved fr»>m the operation of these rules af 
being required for forewt purposes, for*gn»zing 
or firewood rej^erves, for building sites or for 
any other public object. The re»(ister and 

shall he available 



• Under orders from 
the S "cretary of State, if 
forests contain Tatuable 
timber, more especially 
teak, such foi-ests must 
not be disposed of nnder 
the Waste Land Rulen, 
but must be worked by 
Government under the 
Forest Rules. Great cau- 
tion siionld be exercis- 
ed by Collectors in the 
disposal of all Forest 
lands, and tliey should 
bear in mind the want 
of sleepers for Railways 
hereafter to be construct- 
ed, and r.he demand for 
firewood by the general 
public. 



map Shall oe avatiai 
for reference by intend- 
ing applicanf-s for waste 
land on application at 
the office of the Com- 
missioner. The Conser- 
VHtiU* of Fore"<ts will be 
consulted by the Com- 
missioner in regard to 
forest tracts which it 
may bo desirable to 
reserve, and the orders 
of the Supreme Govern- 
ment on this point as 
contained in paragraph 
4* of Standing Order 
No. 151 will be kept 
carefully in view. 



2. Immediately on receipt of an applicafion 
for waste land, the Commissioner .shall ascertain 
whether there is any objection to the grant^ or 
whether any special limitation is necessary by 
reason of the land being required for pnblio 
purposes. 

3. Where no such objections are known to 
exist, the Commissioner shall give' instrnctiona 
for the demarcation and survey of the land 
without delay, and shall simultaneously issue 
the prescril)ed notification, carefully observing 
Bales 8 a7id 9. All notices of the intende<l 
grant of lands described as lying 'contiguous 
to,* * or in the vicinity of,' other Isnds, the pro- 
perty of individuals named should be transmit- 
ted to each of those individuals or to the re- . 
pnted proprietors of such adjacent lands to 
afford them an opportunity of objecting to the 
grant and to guard against any inadvertent en- 
croachments on their property. 

4 Should any olg'ection or counter-claim be 
made, the Commissioner should proceed at once 
to inquire into the merits of the oa.He. Rival 
claims shall be decided by priority of applica- 
tion, and in the event of two or more simul- 
taneous applii*ations for the same land, i. e^ 
during the same day, the decision will be left 
to the discretion of the Commissioner. Should 
one of the rival claimants be the holder of a 
contiguous estate, he shall be held entitled to 
the preference. Where objections are raised 
by Badagas, Todas or Hillmen, laud should not 
be granted to planters if it is in such cslose 
proximity to the villages of the tbrmer aa in- 
juriously to affect their convenience as regards 
cultivation or pasturage. 

5. A separate register of all grants under 
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the rules shall be kept ta the Commissioner's 
Office in English in the followiug form: — 



III 



^ <i ^ 



•a Oj^ 

a Ii4 O 49 



<< 



§3 









•a . 

'SI 



.2 S o -s 






•Si 



6. The original maps or plans and survey re- 
cords of all snch lands shall be kept in a series 
corresponding with the number in this register, 
and shall be signed by the Commissioner. 

7. The deeds are to be executed in duplicate, 
and, after being properly filled up and signed, 
snbmitted throasrh the Board for the seal of 
Government J^heu i*etnrned, one copy is to 
be delivered to the grantee, and the other care- 
f ally preserved by the Commissioner in a safe 
provided for the purpose. 

8. The receipts at the foot of the several 
deeds are to be signed by the Commissioner. 

9. The lots must be consecutively number- 
ed in the order of the grants, without reference 
to locality, and the deeds must bear conespond- 
ing numbers. 

10. The plans to accompany the deeds must 
be signed by the Comaussionei" and securely 



acttached to the deeds ; they mast be numbered 
to correspond 'with the deeds, and all plans, 
whether attached to the deeds or upon it, are 
to be attested by the Commissioner separately. 

11. All reserves, whether of streams, roads, 
rights of way, wood or any other rights, should 
be clearly shown in the survey plan, being there- 
in detailed and exhibited in some distinotfve 
color. The Commissioner should furnish the 
Survey Officer with the necessary information 
on these points, and the area occupied by tfao 
reserves should be distinctly excluded from the 
blocks assigned, the assessment on the area 
reserved being in all cases deducted from the 
f i?fr^gate assessment of the entire block. As 
it is essential that grantees should know exactly 
what their rights will be (the general reser- 
vations in the deeds being applicable only to 
reserves which from any cause cannot be declar- 
ed at the time of grant), the Qommissioner will 
be careful to see that all reserves, such as thosa 
described above, are clearly entered on the 
maps before submitting them to the Board. 

12. Copies of the rules should be kept at 
the Commissioner's Office and supplied to the 
Deputy Tahsildar, Coonoor, for sale to the pub- 
lic at 4 Annas per copy. 

13. All grants of wasto land made under 
the rules on the Nilgiris shall be reported quar- 
terly to the Board of Revenue. 

(Signed) C. A. GALTON, 

Acting Secretary. 

Order thereon, 5th April 1876, No. 579. 

The Board of Revenue will be informed that 
any modifications of the present rules which 
His Grace the Governor in Council may deter- 
mine to be advisable will probably demand a 
reference to the Secretary of State ; and can- 
not, in any case, be promulgated for some con- 
siderable time. The Commissioner of the Nil- 
giris should therefore be instructed lo call upon 
Messrs. Fraser-Tytler and Shubrick and other 
applicants for lands to state whether they are 
content to have their applications treated as if 
made unde^ the existing rules. If they decline 
doing BO, their applications will be returned 
to them. The Governor in Council entirely 
declines to give them the lands applied for, ou 
the understanding that they will abide by soma 
future new rules, whatever they may be; and 
he further desii*es it may be clearly explained 
to these gentlemen that the fact of their having 
lodged their applications in anticipation of the 
appearance of some possibly more favorable 
rules does not place them in a better position 
than applicants who may come forward on any 
change of rules. 

(True Extract.) 
(Signed) D. F. CARMICHABL, 

Secretanj to Govermwit. 
i 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



INDIAN MORPHIA. 

Imdu produces two kinds of opium, of which 
one is unfit for the manufacture eitlier of 
morphia, laudanum, opium powder, or tincture 
of opium. This is the drug which is grown 
by the Government under monopolj, for the 
Chinese, who smoke opium, but do not eat it. 
Ou the other hand, the entire Sikh nation 
iucluding the Jals, and nearly all Rajpoots, eat 
a certain quantity of the drug daily but do not 
9moke~it. 

The second description of opium is grown in 
the Hills, and is an exceedingly hardy plant. It 
ivithstands snow, sleet, and the hardest frost. 
The poppy is black and white flowered, and the 
pods are ready for bleeding in April and May. 
The opium produced from this plant contains 
Beven per cent of morphia, and is used for all 
medicinal preparations, but being deficient in 
narcotine is nnfit for smoking, though well 
adapted for eating. Now the London price of 
morphia is seldom below twenty shillings per 
ounce of 437| grains, and as India could supply 
morphia from the plant at a much lower rute, 
its production as an article of export is per- 
haps deserving of attention. 

The first difficulty to be overcome is to coi^- 
vince the authorities, that the cultivation of 
a particular kind of European poppy (whose 
opium from its extreme richness in morphia, is 
unfit for smoking purposes,) would in no way 
interfere with the revenue or prove injurious to 
the population of the Hills. 

It miffht easily be enacted that all inorphia 
opium should be sent under permit to Calcutta. 
Wherever cofiee and tabacoo thrive, the poppy 
will. On the Nilgiris and the Hills from 
Kangra to Darjeeling, the morphia poppy 
would grow as luxuriantly as the indigenous 
plant. 

It is well known that the best Indian opium 
is inferior to the Turkish. It yields but 8^ per 
cent of morphia, while Himalayan opium as 
analysed by Dr. Mactier gave 7 per cent. In 
England the deamess of labonr and the climate 
are opposed to the profitable cultivation of 
OpiutQ, but in France it has been found that 
poppy seed alone will pay for the cost of cul- 
ture independently of the capsules, aud poppy 
enltivat ionwas looked on with favor, but from 
some cause or other does not seem to have pro- 
gressed. In Germany, the opium collected from 
the white poppy (jaLbum) yielded only 7 per 
cent of morphia, while the black variety (nt^ 
mm) yielded 16J per cent. Fifty chittacks of 
Buch opium costing say 10 Rupees per seer or 
Rupees SS-IO-O, should yield eight chittacks of 
morphia worth £16.— J/ie Indian Agrkulinrid, 
Vol. I, p. 07. 



THE CULTIVATION OF OATS. 

To produce first class Oat« from imported 
seed for conversion into Oatmeal in India, it i» 
necessary to supply the cultivator with practical 
iuformation on the subject of out culture. The 
botanical name of the cultivated oat. in " Avena 
8ativay Of this there are many variefiefi, the 
chief of which are Avena Sativa alia or White 
Oats, Avena Sativa Nigra or Black Oats, A vena 
Nuda, or Naked Oats, Pill, Filcorn, AtJena 
8trigo9a or Spanish Oat, also called Thistle 
pointed Oat. 

In England, the grain is used to feed liorsen, 
fourteen pounds by the day being the usual 
allowance ; but hard-worked hordes need not be 
stinted. To cause the oats to be thoroughly 
digested, they should be well wetted with water 
holding culinary salt in solution. One hundred 
ounces, or four beer bottles, of water require two 
and a half ounces of common salt, to make the 
solution of the i*eqnisite strength, and for over 
seven seers of Indian oats this in not too great 
a quantity. If the oats ai*e not so wetted 
with salt water, a great part passes puchanged 
through the horse's stomach. 

The A. nuda is considered the best for mak- 
ing groats; the White and Spanit^h yielding^ 
the best oatmeal. 

Professor Vogel found that 100 parts of oata 
afforded 66 parts of flour or meal, and 34 parte 
of bran ; but this proportion would depend upon 
the quality of the grain. The oatmeal containn 
2 parts of a greenish-yellow fat oil; 825 of 
bitterish sweet extractive; 2*6 of gnm ; 4'30 of 
a gray substance, more like coagulated albumen 
than gluten ; 69 of starch ; 24 of moisture (in- 
clusive of loss). Schroder found in the ashes 
of oats silica, carbonate of lime, carbonate of 
magnesia, alumina, with oxides of manganese 
and iron. 

The nourishing powers of oats are 75, barley 
being only 50, while beans are 100 and peaa 
80. Hence it follows that a horse fed on oais 
and beans, receives 175 of nourishment, whilst 
the same quantity of the best barley and peas 
will yield only 130 of nourishment, yet with 
these well established fucfs staring us in the 
face, beau caliure, in the plains, as a field crop 
is unknown, and oats are chie^ grown in stud 
districts, partly by zemindars, and partly ou 
stud lands. The oat crop takes a considerable 
amount of mineral matter out of the soil, aud 
as these are poorly represented in the old stud 
districts, the produce must of necessity have 
been of very low quality, the assertion being 
established by the thousands of undersized ooat- 
ly colts and fillies periodically sold to the public 
for just what they would fetch at auction. 

Accordiug to Professor Johnston, one hun- 
dred pounds weight of oat-ashes wore fooud to 
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contain of potash and soda, lbs. 26; of lime 
^Ibs. 6; of maprnesia lbs. 10; of oxide of iron 
lb. i, of phosphoric acid lbs. 44, of snlphurio 
acid lbs. 10|, of chlorine lb J, of silica lbs. 2|, 
total 100. The Earopean agricnltnrisfc will not 
fk\\ to obfterve the large quantity of snlpharic 
acid present against the small quantity of iron, 
and to Bupply this artificially by addition to 
the mannre, the use of the snlphate of soda, — 
another mineral mannre kept out of ase by the 
Salt Department — is indispensable. A study 
of the analysis given below will show what the 
oat takes out of the soil, and how it may 
be restored. According to Professor Balfour 
of Bdinbargh ** In l,OOOIbs. of the grain of the 
oafe, are contained 25801bs,, and of the dry 
straw 57'40lb8. of inorganic matter, consisting 
of 

Graiu. Sfcraw. 

Potash 1-50 8-70 

Soda ... 1-32 002 

Lime 86 1*62 

» Migneaia 0*67 22 

Alumina ^ 014 006 

Oxide of Iron 040 003 

Oxide of Manganese 000 02 

SiUca 1976 4588 

Snlphurio Acid 0-35 0-79 

Phosphoric Aoid 070 012 

Chlorine 010 0-05 



Totallbfl. ... 26-80 57'40 

Now as IjOOOlbs. of wheat produce only lbs. 
11-77 of ash, and IjOOOlbs. of wheat straw 
B5*18lbs. of ash, the difference lbs. 1403, and 
lbs. 22*22 respectively, show that the empiric 
agricaltariat, whether a ryot, a zemindar, or a 
commissioned stad officer, mast come to grief, 
if they enter on oat cnltivation withont a 
pi*aotical knowledge of Scientific AgricultHre as 
tanght in every ** Boys school," in Germany, 
Holland, Flanders, Italy, Sweden, Poland, North 
ancf Soath Amenoa, to a great extent, and also 
in ▼arioas selected parts ^ Russia, bat entirely 
ignored in Bengal, Behar, the North- Western 
Provinces, and the Pamab. In place of the 
educated generation of Hindoos being trained 
to look npon agrionltiire as an honorable avoca- 
tion, they despise it as being beneath Aryans, 
nnconscioas of the fact, that the ancient word 
" Ar," means plough, and " Jun," or " Yun" 
Man. Hence ** Arjun" or " Argun*' means 
an Agriculturist, or cultivator of the soil, as 
contra-distinguisked from "Gkon," village, 
** Ar," plough, whence comes, " Gaon-ar," a 
rustic or villager, anciently a serf. 

To return: it cannot be too widely known 
that in a country like India where good beaf 
and mutton are scarce, oatmeal cake and por- 
ridge are more nutritious than inferior butchers' 
meat. In the table given beneath, is shown the 
comparative value of lean beef, dried flesh, and 
dried oat cake, and it will no doubt surprise, all 
who pity the oatmeal consuming Scotchman to 
learn that of our common kinds of meal the 



richest, both in gluten and fat, is that obtained 
from the oat ! 

Table. 

Lean Beef. Dried flesh . Dried Oat eake« 
Water and blood. 7^ O 



Fibrin or Oluten. 


19 


84 


21 


Fat 


3 


7 


7 


Starch 








70 


Blood aod Salts... 





9 


2 



100 



i<w: 



100 



" Here we have the two differences between 
the lean flesh of well fed animals, and the most 
nutritive of our cereals presented in a very 
striking light. The animal food contain? four 
times as much of what for the moment we may 
call gluten; but it is wholly deficient in the 
other main ingredient of vegetables — the starch 
which in the dried oatmeal cake forms seven- 
tenths of the whole weight.* 

The value of the oat as food for human 
beings, and especiaUy for young children of 
both sexes, for youths and growing lads, being 
established, we may now enter on the subject 
of its cultivation. In India, the oat which 
is suited to climates too cold for wheat, or other 
grain crops, is at present and as a rule cultivat- 
ed in localities where snow is unknown, and 
the frost is of the mildest form and very little^ 
if any, attention is paid to the selection of the 
soil. Under these conditions, it is extremely 
doubtful whether a good crop of oats, which 
would find a purchaser in the London markety 
has ever been grown in Hindoostan. Under an 
Indian sky, the oat (of which an indigenons 
variety grows wild in the Himalayas north of 
Dehra,) may be properly called a cereal of the 
hills and highlands of this country, where it 
would grow to perfection, but its money value 
being unknown to the hill men and its dietetic 
value to the Commissariat Department, charged 
with the duty of rationing Her Majesty's troops, 
cantoned in the hills and plains, and no proper 
seed oats being available, the cultivation must 
in the first instance be taken in hand by Euro- 
pean residents in the hills and also by all Tea 
and Cofl*ee Planters, and the seed so obtained 
being judiciously distributed, ordinary oatmeal 
would cease to be sold at nine pence per pound 
cash (six annas) to the discomfiture of thou- 
sands of Scotch soldiers, to whom no greater 
treat could be offered than a good breakfast of 
porridge. 

In Scotland, when land is broken up, either 
from a state of nature or from pasture, oata 
form the first crop, as they may be repeated 
for a series of years without injuring the soiL 

The oat requires a soil, intermediate between 
light and heavy lands, the former term means 

• See the ** Chemistry of common life," Vol. I, pp. 
128, 129. By Professor James F. W. Johnston. 
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snoh as contain a larpfe proportion of sand or 
gravel, tho latter such as contain much clay. 

Tbe Belected land should bo well and deeply 
plouj^hed up in October (in the Himalayas, 
Sealkote, and Rawul Pindee) and after the 
aeed has been sown, the land should be com- 
pletely harrowed^ and then rolled across the 
ridges, the usual native implements *being 
used for the purpose. In the Madras, and 
Bombay Presidencies, the time of plough- 
ing and sowing will have to be regulated 
according to their hill climates. In all Presi- 
dencies, if the object in view is to prod ace the 
greatest bulk of straw, sow 15, 30, or 45 days 
later: oat straw is preferred to any other as 
fodder for cattle as it is considered more nutri- 
tive. The grain obtained from the early sown 
oats, is of better quality than that obtained 
from subsequent sowings. 

The quantity of seed necessary, varies, (in 
Scotland) from four to seven bushels per 
imperial acre of 4,840 square yards, and broad- 
cast sowing is that generally practised. 

The bushel of oats weighs 4?| pounds avoir- 
dnpois. The maximum quantity, soil nnd 
climate being favorable, may be estimated at 
seventy bushels per acre, the average being 
four quarters. 

In addition to their value as a food grain, 
oats are peculiarly proper to be mixed with 
barley, rye, wheat and malt for the purposes of 
distillation. Tbe husks of the oats diffused 
ihroQgh the wheat flour and rye meal, keep it 
Dpen or porous when mashed, and thus favor 
the abstraction of the wort, while the gin ten 
of the wheat tends to convert the starch of the 
barley and oats into sugar. Experience has 
taught the Scotch distillers of whiskey, that 
pure malt is preferable for the ale and porter 
bfewei*8, while the mixture affords a Inrger 
product at the same cost of materials to the 
distiller, who obtains from each boll of mixed 
grain, (weighing 2911bs.) fourteen imperial 
gallons of proof whiskey, on an average; 
equivalent to 11*2 gallons at 25 over proof. A 
consideration of all these matters will, it is 
hoped, induce landed proprietors in the hills, 
and the hilly districts'of the plains to undertake 
tbe scientific cultivation of Oats. The seed 
oats of the Himalayas should as a rule be sown 
in suitable localities in the plains, say in the 
entire '* Chota Nagpore** district and the im- 
ported seed oats, in the Himalayas, and other 
Indian mountain ranges and highlands. 

As regards mineral manure for Oats, nitraf<e 
of potash, sulphate of lime (gypsum) or soda 
and phosphoric acid are indispensable* It is 
said that in tbe saltpetre districts of the plains 
tbe former is manufactured at a oost of Rupees 
2 per mannd of 82lb6. and as bones are abun- 



dantly procurable in every Hill Stetlon for 
the mere cost of collection, the produoKon of • 
phosphoric acid in combination with lime is 
easily secured. 

If bones of any description arc calcined in an 
open pit, their gelantine or glue is burned out, 
and that which remains is called bone ash, or 
bone earth, and lOOlbs. weight of this bone ash 
contains from 40 to 45 ponnds of phosphoric 
acid. Saltpetre is composed of dry nitric acid, 
and potash ; and as the bone ash contains 
lime, magnesia, and phosphoric acid, when 
they are mixed together in the dry pulvnrent 
state and then well wotted (not drenched) witli 
water chemical action takes place. The pot^ish 
and phosphoric acid have a great chemical 
afiSnity for each other, combine and form the 
phosphate of potash, the nitric acid, lime, and 
magnesia in like mnnner act on each other 
producing their nitrates, and as the nitric acid 
present in saltpetre is composed of oxygen aiid 
nitrogen, the growing plants take it up by 
their roots, and in dne time convert it into 
gluten, which is nearly identical with the 
fibrin of flesh. The principal mineral matter 
present in the flesh of a well fed man, ox, calf, 
pig, cow, and sheep, is the phosphate of potash. 
Hence it is evident that in order to keep up 
the supply, the niti*ate of potash should as a 
rule be employed as a manure in conj action 
wifch bone ash, which may at all times be pre- 
pared as follows, viz : — 

Bone ash : to make. 

Dig a circular hole in the ground, 40 inches 
in diameter, and from 20 to 24 inches in depth. 
At its bottom, and on four stones or half 
bricks, place an iron grating, 12 inches 
square, made of bar iron, like the old gridirons 
6f the past, only without feet, and handle. 
Next spread a layer of bones on the floor of tiie 
pit, three to five inches in depth, and on the 
bones lay a single layer of wood fuel cut into 
small billets : on tbe grating place as mnoh 
oharooal as will cover it (one seer is ample) 
and then a layer of dry grass, roofb, weeds, and 
anything in the stalk, stem, and twig line, 
which will burn over the coal and wood ; on 
this log another layer of bones, and grass roots, 
&o., &o., then dry straw at the sides of the pit, 
as charged, to carry the firo downwards. The 
alternate layers of bones (just as gathered,) and 
wood-fuel to be continued until the pit is fully 
when a layer of small cut wood shonld be 
spread thereon, a six inch layer of bones on 
top and straw and weed roots over them. At 
or after dusk, light the pile in different places^ 
and let it burn out, which will be done daring 
the night. It will take two days to cool, aM 
for the fire to be extinguished. The conteBts 
of the pit have now to be removed and stored. 
In addition to the calcined boneS; there wUI Iw 
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found charcoal p^rifc and calcined earth, mixed 
• with potash. The bones are to be separated, 
reduced to powder in an iron mortar, and put 
by for fafcare nse. The burned earth and ash 
to be stored in a covered pit, cask, or to be 
piled in an oat-office. But if a mannre pit is 
available, add the earth and ash to the animal 
mannre. 

By adopting this simple and inexpensive 
mode of mannfaotnre, the dry months of each 
year might be regularly devoted to the prepara- 
tion of bone ash, and when it is borne in mind 
that one ton (27 mannds) of " dissolved Peru- 
vian Oovemment Guano," costs Rupees 1 75, or 
Rupe<¥8 12-8 per bag of 160 lbs. or four 
pounds short of two mannds, and contains only 
20 per cent of soluble, and 4a per cent of 
•inBoinble Gnano Phosphate, associated with 
nitrogen equal to 10 per cent of non- volatile 
ammonia, the great superiority and cheapness 
of the bone ash and nitre manure becomes self- 
evident. 

The fertilising matters present in the best 
Guanos are phosphate of lime and magnesia, or 
bone-earth derived from fish-bone. The nitro- 
gen present is due to foecal ammonia, and as 
this substance consists of nitrogen and hydro- 
gen, it is manifest that saltpetre affords the 
prime element of ammonia in its most fixed and 
purest form. 

According to Professor Johnston, fourteen 
lbs. of nitrogen and three lbs. of hydrogen, 
make seventeen pounds •f ammonia. 

The citric acid present in saltpetre contains 
nitrogen and oxygen. For 141b«. of nitrogen 
and 40lbs. of oxygen produce 541be. of nitric 
add. Hence the dry nitric acid present in 
saltpetre supplies the same quantity of nitrogen, 
and a very considerable quantity of oxygen in 
addition. Guano contains no potash, saltpetre 
an abundant supply as shown beneath. 

Components of NUrate of Potash or Saltpetre. 

Base. Add. • Formnlv. 

4716 6415. One Bquivalent-1016-8. KO.PNO. 

If we multiply the quantities giren by 6,000. The 
bMe or potash is represenced by grains 28,29000 and 
the dry niferio add by gprains, 824900KX>. 

Then grains 282,900 divided by QOO-ohittacks equals 
314i divided by 16 seers. 19, lOi ohts. 

Then grains 824,900 dirided by OOO-chittaoks equals 
361 divided by^l6 seers 22. 9. 

Total Seers... 42. 3i ohts. 

Now this teaches ns that forty-two seers and 
four chittacks of saltpetre, which may be pur- 
chased for six Rupees, contain over nineteen 
seers of potash and twenty-two of nitric acid, 
and as the one hundred and sixty lbs. of Guano, 
at Rupees 12-8 per bag is destitute of potash, 



and very moderately supplied with ammonia or 
what comes to the same thing its elements, the 
one cannot hold a candle to the other, for 100 
pounds of saltpetre enriched with 800 of bone- 
ash powder, produce 400lbs. of absolute fertiliz- 
ing matter, whilst 100 pounds of Peruvian 
Guano contain only 34 per cent, the difference 
64 per cent being apparently of no value. — 
Idem, p. 122. 



TUSSBR SILK. 

Early in 1875, Mr. Wardle, a silk-dyer of 
considerable practical skill in England, com- 
municated to the Secretary of State for India 
that, after experiments curried on for several 
years with varying results, he had at last dis- 
covered a process by which he could successfully 
dyeiiisser silk in brilliant colors, as also impart 
to it ^he lustre of the Chinese silk. But he 
thought that, if the indigenous silk industry 
were to be improved by the introduction of his 
process into India, the application of native dye- 
stuffs to the native silks would be attended with 
many economic advantages besides other moi-e 
important advantages from an afrtistic point of 
view. Mr. Wardle also inclined to the opinion 
that the moogah and other wild silks are equally 
suscepiible of improvement. If such be the 
case, the yield of these wild silks may be con- 
sidered to be practically inexhaustible. Bat the 
chief drawback to an almost unlimited demand 
for them is the form in which they are prepared 
for the market. It has been suggested that the 
cocoons should, before they are manipulated, be 
steeped in more or less strong solutions of potash 
or caustic soda to dissolve the peculiar gum the 
insect secretes while spinning and that the silk 
should be reeled off into skeins, instead of into 
hanks, as at present. 

As the proper preparation of these wild silks 
might nnder favorable conditions become a great 
and profitable industry in India, we purpose 
placing before our readers such information, as 
is available, regarding the insect, which pro- 
duces the Tusser-silk, the manner in which it is 
reared and the processes by which the silk is 
obtained. We shall also from time to time 
give in other parts of this journal some account 
of the indigenous dye stuffs, commonly to bo 
met with in different parts of India. 

Among the moths, which produce the wild 
■ilk of India, the Tusser is the most important 
and most widely distributed; and, though 
generally identified with the Anihercea paphia^ 
it has been shown by Captain Hutton to consist 
of several species, which go under the name of 
Tusser and are to be found in the sub-Himalayan 
Tracts, almost throughout the extent of the 
range ; through the hills from Assam to Ohitta. 
gong ; in the Snnderbuns ; in the great belt of 
hill and forest inhabited by the SonUial; tj^^ 
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Kol, the Khond and the Gond ; in the WeBtem 
gfaafs ; in parts of the Madras Presidency ; in 
British Barniah and in Ceylon. The worm is 
multi vol tine ; bnt it has not been definitely as- 
certained how many times in the year it goes 
through its transformations or whether its 
penods of existence may not vary according to 
conditions of climate. It feeds varioasly on the 
her (Zizyphus jvjuhd) the country almond, 
(JlWminalia catapha) the seemul, (Bomhax 
Jieptaphyllum) the asun {Terminalia alata) the 
8nj\ It. tomentosa) the sal^ (^Shorea rohnsta) 
and other trees. A wild worm, which spins 
large cocoons, is to be found in the jangles 
of Goorg, feeding on the Indian caontchoac, 
(JPiciis elastica) the poplar-leaved Qg^ (Ficus 
religwsa) and the Indian Gntta-percha ti'ee 
(Jsonandra acuminata); and if it be a tusser^ 
it would appear to feed on a greater variety of 
leaves than is generally supposed . Another 
wild woim, which feeds on the camel-thorn, is 
said to occur in the Salt Range in the Punjab. 

This Tusser worm is incorrectly supposed to 
be of a species that cannot bedomesticated and 
is said to be traced by the hill- people upon the 
her and asun traes, by their excrement beneath. 
The branches on which the worms are settled 
are cut off and carried away ; and the worms 
themselves are then distributed on the same 
fipecies of trees in the vicinity of their home- 
steads. These worms cannot be retained for 
^ed. 

The moth has been reared for more than 
half a century in all the western forests from 
Ramghnr (now Hazareebangh) to Midnapore, 
the cocoon (or vernacularly gootee) being of 
three qualities " mooga, teera and bunbunda." 
The mooga is the most common and plentiful ; 
and its thread, though coarse, winds easily : 
the ieera is a smaller cocoon, '* said to be the 
male of the mooga;** and its thread is finer, but 
not so easily wound ; and the hunhunda^ which, 
as its name indicates, is found in its natural 
state in forests, attains a greater size than the 
mooga from feeding more freely : it is scarce, 
and its thread, which is coarser, rans easily. 

Dr. Buchanan describes the rearing of the 
Tusser and the winding of the silk in Bbaugnl- 
pore, which is the centre of the industry in 
this description of silk, very minutely and fully ; 
and we shall offer no excuse for making the 
following extract from his book. "The chief 
nse to which the tree (Jterminalia alata) is, 
however, applied, is to rear the tusser silk, of 
which I shall here give some account. 

The tree abounds chiefly in the part of the 
district that is situated east from the Chandar, 
and between that and the Rajmahal hills, add 
there occupies as large a space as the bamboo 
does towards the west. The animal is reared 
by all castes who inhabit these parts, bnt ia 



general by the armed men employed under 
ghaiwals to preserve the peace of the country. , 
With a view, perhaps, of securing the employ- 
ment to themselves they have established certain 
rules of purity, as they call it, which they allege 
ai*e absolutely necessary, and they affirm that 
any infringement would totally destroy the in8<>ct. 
Women, who are best fitted for such a work, 
are entirely excluded from it, as totally impure, 
nor are they permitted to approach the place ; 
and while employed in this work, the men to» 
tally abstain from the company of their wives. 
Again, most of the low, vile castes are excluded 
by their appetites, abandoned to the gross im- 
purity of animal food. The bi^eeders eat spar- 
ingly once a day of rice, cleaned without boiling, 
and seasoned only with vegetables. They are 
oonsidei*ed also to preserve their purity by never 
employing the washerman or barber. 

Concerning the method of procuring the seed 
oocoonf*, I found in the accounts of the natives 
the utmost difference. In Bangha it was stated 
that the only good seed was procured from the 
forests, from whence the spontaneous cocoons 
were brought by people of wild tribes, were pur- 
chased by merchants, and distributed among 
those who rear the worms. From these cocoons 
three successive broods are reared, but those 
reared from the wild cocoons (dhaha) are ths 
best ; the other, sarihan, jarhan and langga^ 
gradually degenerate. At Tarapur and Lakar- 
dewarie it was stated that the kinds are quite 
distinct, that the good tusser {dhaba) is always 
reared from cultivated cocoons, some of which 
are preserved through the year for propagating 
the breed ; and that the wild cocoons are only 
used for this purpose when, from accident and 
carelessnesf), the proper seed is lost ; and the 
tusser which these give is always of an inferior 
quality, but is of two kinds, sarihan and langga^ 
the last of which is very inferior, and is sel- 
dom employed. Each kind, according to these 
people, breeds twice in the year. 

In Fyeznllahgunj, again it was said, as in 
Bangha, that no seed was preserved through the 
year ; that in the beginning.of the season wild 
cocoons were procured, but that the silk which 
these gave was of inferior value, and that the 
cocoons of this brood were chiefly preserved for 
producing a second, of which the silk was of 
the best kind. These accounts are in direct 
opposition to each other ; nor can we take 
upon ourselves to assert which is true, cr 
whether any of them is false, although we are 
inclined to rely most on the account given in 
Lakardewani and Tarapeer ; but it may happen 
that such different practices really prevailed, 
and that the influence of them on the quality of 
the silk is quite imaginary, for we would 
observe that at Bbagulpore all the ooooons are 
usually sold indiscriminately as of the same 
value, and very often intermixed. The weavers, 
indeed, say that there is a difference in the 
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quality of cocoons, and tbafc one kind (dhaha) 
% is more easily wound, and gives a larger 
quantity of silk, while the sarihan prod noes 
one-fourth less, but is of a better quality. The 
merchants who deal with the simple breeders 
endeavour, probably, to keep up distiuctioiip, of 
which they avail themselves. They pay in 
advance for the whole, and give a very low 
price; but they no doubt are often defrauded 
by people wbo never fnlQl their engngemeuts. 

Araong other ridiculona imnginatioufl concarn- 
ing the insects, propagated, as I suppose, to im- 
press the people with an idea of their purity, it 
is supposed that a tnsser female moth will not 
admit the embraces of a male of the same pater- 
nal family with herself. The breeders, however, 
very judiciously leave the whole adjustment 
of this delicate point to the discretion of the 
females. The seed cocoons are placed on a 
large flat basket ; and when the moths burst 
the cocoons, they are.allowed to form such con- 
nections as they pleaae. In from 15 to 20 hours 
afterwards the males are thrown away, and from 
20 to 25 impregnated females are placed in a 
cylindrical basket with a narrow mouth which 
is covered with leaves, and some leaves are 
laid on the bottom of the basket. In some 
places an earthern pot is preferred. On 
these leaves, in the course of the day, the 
females deposit their eggs, and are then 
thrown away, and the eggs are placed in 
small baskets made of the bhela leaves. On 
the ninth day afterwards the eggs are hatched, 
and baskets on which they are lying are put 
npon a ti'ee, over the leaves of which the young 
insects immediately spread. When they have 
consumed these, the worms are removed to 
other trees, and in 36 days from being hatched 
they begin to spin. In 1-5 days this operation 
is completed, when all the young branches are 
cat, and the cocoons are thus collected with 
very little trouble. The only operation at all 
tronblesome is the removing the worms from 
one tree to another and this might probably be 
avoided by putting no more at first on each 
tree than it should be able to maintain. The 
worms, however, must be watched, as crows 
and other birds and hornets are apt to destroy 
them. The whole space of time occupied by 
the two crops may be about five months, begin- 
ning about the 1st of July, and ending about 
the last of November. A great number of the 
ooooons preserved for seed burst, and these can 
only be sold for about half price. Those origi- 
nally intended for sale are killed by being put 
in boiling water, and then dried in the sun. 

" In procuring food for these worms, the 
only trouble is to select |a piece of ground on 
which the assan tree grows, intermixed with 
few others. These latter and all bushes ought 
to be removed, and all the large branches of 
the assan tree should be lopped near the stem, 
and young shoots permitted to grow, for those 



produce large succulent leaves fi^ for the 
worm. The worms are only applied to the 
same tree once in two years, a wliole year 
being necessary to allow the new shoots to 
grow. 

" A womnn takes five pans of conoons (405), 
and puts them in a large earthen pot with 600 
sicca weiglit of water, a small mat being placed 
in the bottom to prevent the cocoons from 
being burned. A small quantity of potash, 
tied in a bit of cloth, is pnt into the pot along 
wirh the cocoons, which are boiled abont au 
European hour. They are then cooled, the 
water is changed, and they are agHin boiled. 
The water is poured off and the cocoons are put 
into another pot, where they stand three days 
in the sua covered with a cloth to exclude 
insects. 

On the fourth day they are again boiled, 
with 200 sicca weight of water, for rather lcs« 
than an hour, and then poured into a basket, 
where they are allowed to cool, after which 
they are washed in cold water, and placed to 
dry on a layer of cow-duug ashes, where they 
remain spread and Ci>vered with a cloth for six 
hours. The woman then picks out such cocoons 
as are not quite ready for wiudinsr, atid exposes 
them for a day to the sun, which completes 
the operation. The outer filaments of the 
cocoon are then picked off, and form a sub- 
stance called jhuri of which the potters make 
brushes used for applying a pigment to their 
vessels. The fibres from four to five cocoons 
are then wound off on a miserable conical reel, 
which is twirled round by one hand } while the 
thread is twisted on the thigh, the cocoons ad- 
justed, and the broken fibres joined by the 
other. The cocoons, while winding, are not 
placed iu water. This thread is called lak; 
and after the lak has been removed, there re- 
mains another inferior kind of filament, called 
hlso jhuri, which is wound off, and is purchased 
by those who knit strings. Even the cocoons that 
have been burst by the moth are wound off; but, 
owing to thefrequeut joinings, give a weaker silk. 
When the tnsser is neither very high nor very 
low, that is, when 405 cocoons cost a Rupee at 
Bhagnlpore, a woman boils and winds the num- 
ber iu ten days. At this rate she would wind 
1,215 cocoons in the month; these would yield 
2,257 lbs. of fine thread, worth 5 Rupees 6 
anna^, and 1| annas worth of refuse (jhuri) ; 
but the cost of pots, fii*ewood, <&c., reduce the 
profit from Re. 1-8 to Re. 1-12 per mensem." 

In the Soonderbuns the cocoons are found on 
the Khoura or wild plum tree— each female lays 
about 150 eggs of a reddish color ; these eggs 
take from 9 to 14 days to hatch. The young 
worms are speedily removed to the tree, where 
they feed freely till they become 3 or 4 inches 
long and of a brilliant green color, marked with 
goldeu spots — spinning where they feed. The 
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period fi'om linfcbing to completion of cocoons 
is about iifry days. Tbe cocoons realise a price 
of Rs. 3 to 5 per kahan — 16 mnltiph'ed by 80 
equals 1,260. If of good quality, a quarter of a 
kahan yields enougb silk for the inaunfacture of 
a pair of dhootees^ wbicb sell for Rs. 4 to 5. The 
rearers squat on the edge of a jungle — the 
Zemindnr levying a cess of one Rnpee per party. 
Tbe profits of ibeir occupation for upwards of 
two months vary from Rupees 30 to 10 ; and 
during tbe whole time, according to some 
Buperbtitions notions prevnlent among them, 
they snbmit to restraints, such as abstaining 
from finh diet, from anointing their bodies with 
oil and from nieutiouing the names of certain 
things wbicb are considered unclean. 

In tbe Palamow 8ub«di vision of tbe Lobar- 
dugga district in tbe Gbota Nagpore Province, 
tbe mode of rearing tbe Ttisaer si Ik- worm is 
described as follows : — 

'' Tbe worms are fed on tbe assan or tennu 
nalia tomentosa tbe moths emerge about the 
middle of June ; tbe males are small, with a 
large red dot on each wing ; those of the other 
sex much larger, fuller made in the body, parti- 
cularly the hinder parts. Some two or three 
hours after tbe moths have burst out of the 
cocoons they are mated for a half-hour ; the 
males are then shut in a basket, and tbe females 
have their wings tied close t<> the shoulder, and 
put on a board or bamboo flooring, when they 
immediately commence laying. The wings are 
tied to prevent them flying away. Tbe next 
day the eggs are collected from under them, 
and a few of their wings plucked, and gently 
rubbed iu the band to a powder. The eggs are 

fntin this powder, and shaken till they separate, 
t is then put into a thin piece of cloth, tied 
and put carefully away, so that the ants do not 
get at them. This is continued daily, each 
moth laying for three or four days, when from 
exhaoation she dies. * * * 

On the eighth day tbe eggs are batched, and 
tbe worms immediately taken to tbe jungle, 
and a nest formed on the tree by tying together 
a lot of growing leaves into the shape of a cup, 
in which the worms are placed. 

In four days they are an inch long, and are 
removed to other trees, and as they grow larger, 
are from time to time difi'nsed over a large 
number of trees. ♦ ♦ ♦ Boys are employed iu 
Boai'ing the birds. * * ♦ The worms grow to 
the size of five or six inches long and one thick, 
when they commence to spin. After formation 
into cocoons they are allowed to remain a week 
on the trees to harden them, taken down, at- 
tached to small twigs, and daily laid out in 
tbe air to di*y. From the time the worms are ! 
pat to the trees and the cocoons taken down ! 
occupies a month and a half or till the end of 
July. A second crop commences about the , 



latter end of Angnst or beginning of September, 
and the yield is more full and larger. Parcha- # 
sers come from Patna, Daoodnugger, and other 
large towns, buying cocoons at Rupees 3 to 
Rupees 6 per thousand of 1,100 — 1,300. The 
burst cocoons also find a ready market at 
Rupees 2-8 to Rupees 3 per thousand for June 
and July produce, and Rupees 4 for the October 
produce. The revenue or malguzari for a silk 
field is Rupees 3 for each cutter or full grown 
man, who is expected to take the cocoons 
down ; at an average there are three of these to 
a good sized field coveiiug some 30 beegahs of 
land." 

Mr. Charles Blechynden, Superintendent of 
the Rudnagoi*e Silk Factories gives the follow- 
ing account of tusser in tbe Miduapore dis- 
trict: 

''Cocoons for seed are purchased in the mouths 
of Pans (December) and Maug (January) at 15 
or IG gundas per Rupee, they ai'e hung in a pot 
for 4 mouths or till about tbe 13th Bysack 
(April) when some of the moths come out of 
the cocoons and are removed into another put 
and kept there for a fortnight, during this period 
eggs are laid. 

" These eggs are now put into sal leaf boxes 
for four days, at tbe end of which time they 
begin to hatch and are placed on clumps of either 
assan or sal branches. After two or tbi*ee days, 
tbe worms growing stronger, no very great care 
is requisite, save to remove them from one 
branch to another when they have eaten all tbe 
leaves of that which they are on ; this is efiect- 
ed by cutting down the branch and placing it 
against another. In three weeks these worms 
weigh two chittacks each ; they cast their skins 
three times, after which they spin and are 
brought home, when they undergo boiling and 
are after that fit for sale." Tbe seasons for 
collecting the cocoons for silk are May and July 
of each year. The price of the cocoons is never 
fixed, one kalian selling for Rupees 3-8-0 geao- 
itdly and sometimes even as high as Rupees 
4-8-0. The cocoons are boiled in cow-dung and 
water and the thread is drawn out on a hand- 
reel. — Idemy p. 128. 

(To be continued.) 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF GOVERNMENT 
FARMS, 1874.75—11. 



Before proceeding to glance afc the re- 
maining pages of Mr. Robertson's Report, 
we hasten to correct two typographical 
errors into which we unwittingly fell last 
month. In the last line of the 2nd column 
of the first page of our number for June, we 
announced that Surgeon-Major King would 
be the probable Professor of Geology at the 
Agricultural College. We should have writ- 
ten Kees8 for King, and Zoology for Geology. 
We are very apprehensive however that the 
new College runs the risk of losing the ad- 
vantage of numbering Dr. Keess among its 
Professors. Strange to say, the remunera- 
tion offered to Surgeon-Major Keess fell 
short by one-third of that offered to the 
other Professors — one of whom is his own 
Assistant in the Medical College. We un- 
derstand that Dr. Keess represented the 
nX3ifitness of this arrangement, but was 
met with the objection that his work 
would be exclusively in the Lecture room, 
whereas those who received the higher 
remuneration would also ba required to 



give practical instruction in the Laboratory 
or in the field. Any way no satisfactory 
conclusion could be arrived at; and we 
hear that Mr. Karney, Assistant to the 
Professor of Medicine, will be appointed 
Professor of Zoology instead of Dr. Keess, 
unless the Government are pleased to settle 
the question by offering him a standard of 
remuneration in keeping with his position 
in the service and his experience as a Pro- 
fessor. We will now briefly review the re- 
mainder of Mr. Robertson's Report, 

Crops — Field Ex2>erimeni8, — We regret 
to find that these were again unsuccess- 
ful, having to be abandoned on account 
of the drought. Thus all the trouble 
and time, not to mention the money ex- 
pended on them, were lost. We quite 
sympathize with Mr. Robertson in his dis- 
appointment on this subject for two suc- 
cessive years; but we hope that his field 
experiments for the year ending March 1876 
have been brought to a happier issue. 
One experiment, as to the depth most suit- 
able for sowing cotton and maize^ seems to 
have been brought to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion ; and for the information of our readers, 
we excerpt the account given of it in the 
Report. 

** Seed sowing,— Th% following experiment 
was made in order to aacortaiu the most suit* 
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able depth at which to sow maize and cottoiK 
Kfty grains of each kind of seed were care- 
fnljy sown at depths varying from 1 inch to 5 
inches. The soil was kept in a moist condition 
daring the time the experiment was proceed- 
iiig:— 
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3ha seeds sown at 1 inch in depth prodaeed 
83 plants, or 6^ plauta for each 100 seeds, and 
the whoW of ^ese plants had appeared before 
the close of the seventh day after sowing ; the 
seeds sown at 2 inches gave a retarn of only 
34 plants for each 100 seeds; and the whole 
of these plants did not appear nntil the eighth 
day after sowing. The seeds deposited at 3 
iaches ia depth produced only 16 plants for 
e%ck lOQ- seeds, and these were not all above 
grooxid o&til the eighth day. It Yvill be soea 



that no plants were produced from the seeds 
sown at 4 inches and at 5 inehes. 
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The 50 grains of maise sown at 1 inch produced 
40 plants. The same quantity uf seed Bown at 
2 inches produced only 16 plants; a similar 
qaanrity sown at 3 inches in depth, yielded onljr 
18 plants. It will be observed that the maize 
plants, like the cotton, appeared much moi*e 
quickly when the seed was lightly covered by 
soil. 

From these experiments it would appear that 
shaliow-sown seeds of the kiada experimented 
with not only germinate much more quickly, 
but produce a great many more plants than 
seed that is buried more deeply in the soil ; but 
it must not be inferred from this that shallow 
sowing is more likely to produce good reBolta 
than deep sowing, for the information above 
given is only a portion of that the experiment 
ia ei|>ected tg yield ^ we haye yet to asoertaia 
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whether tbe more rapid firat growth of the 
• plauts prodnced from shallow-sown grain ts 
anpported by an eqaallj-laxnriant root-growth, 
upon which the ability of the plant to withstand 
the ill efiects of a long drought so greatly 
depends. I am inclined to think that with 
finch large seeds as maize and cotton, 1 iuoh is 
too shallow a depth at which to sow them, and, 
in practice, I seldom sow these seeds at less 
4han 2 incbee in depth; but then this is only 
niK>n deeply- caltivated and well-palveris€d soil, 
whereas the soil ased in the experiment re- 
sembled in its physical condition the soils of the 
ryot. I believe that the more deeply the seed 
can be sown in the soil with due regard to its 
germinative powera the more certainly will the 
plants prodnced from it reach maturity; bat to 
ensure the proper germination of deeply-sown 
seed, it is absolutely necessary that the soil in 
which it is sown shonld be in a high state of 
cnltivation in order to admit of rain water 
tiltering fi-eely through it, and iu its way carry- 
ing down atmospheric air to the buried seed, 
lb must be remembered that germination can- 
not take jf)lace except under the infltrence of 
air, beat, and moistare; seed that ia too 
deeply boned in a close badly-cultivated soil 
will altogether fail to germinate. The experi- 
ment, as far as it has proceeded, shows how 
important it is, in order to seonre a uniform 
growth of young plants, that the seed should 
be deposited at a uniform depth in the soil. I 
need scarcely point oat how necessary it is, in 
order to secure the best results at harvest from 
every individual plant, that we should, as far 
as possible, bring all the plants in a crop to 
maturit]^ at one time, which can be secnred 
only by regular sowing. Badly or unevenly 
sown seed must, as the experiment shows, pro- 
duce plants of great unevenness in growth, 
these at harvest will mature at very different 
times, leaving tbe farmer no choice but either 
to wait for the backward plants, and thas lose 
seed by the shedding of the too ripened grain, 
or, cat down the whole when the first plants 
reach maturity, and saciifice the produce of 
those not yet matured. I hope in my next 
report to be able to state the farther results of 
tbe experiment just noticed." 

Mr. Robfertson sent home, through Messrs. 
Walker and Co., some Madras-grown Caro- 
lina rice. It was husked here by Messrs. 
Walker and Co., and was sold in London at 
lis. 6d. per cwL This price was but little 
higher than that usually given in London 
for ordinary Madras rice; and this, as the 
paddy was very good, quite equal to Caro- 
lina paddy which fetches a high price in the 
English market, was really a disappointment. 



Mr. Robertson, however, points out that in 
England the demand for rice is of a widely 
different character from the demand in thig 
country. There, rioe is the luxury of the 
wealthy— here, it is the staple food of the 
people. There, the rice is wanted beauti- 
fully prepared and of a peai-ly whiteness — 
here, the people do not care for i:egularity 
of size, nor for whiteness ; but they do r^ 
quire the very portion which is stripped off, 
in order to give the rice the white and 
polished appearance required in the home 
market. 

We suppose, therefore, that so far as pro- 
ducing for the home market is concerned, 
the cultivation of Carolina rice will not for 
the present be suflBciently remunerative ) 
but, on the other hand, as Mr. Robertson 
points out, its less aquatic habits and supe* 
rior productiveness shonld secure its general 
cultivation for the local market Surely any 
thing that will diminish the injurious, un* 
healthy, and unscientific swamp cultivation 
should be pressed, again and again, upon 
the people by a wise and paternal Govern- 
ment. 

Wheat, — Although the wheat experiments 
partially failed owing to the high tempera- 
ture to which they were exposed, we find 
that Mr. Robertson hopes by a careful selec- 
tion of a suitable variety, and by greater care 
in sowing early, that he will eventually suc- 
ceed in raising a description of wheat suit- 
able for cultivation on the plains. That this 
would be a great agro-financial gain, there is 
no doubt, for we find Mr. Robertson writing 
that " an average crop of wheat will yield a 
much larger quantity of human food than 
an average crop of paddy, while a supply of 
water that would but just suffice to mature 
one acre of paddy would be ample to meet 
the requirements of two or three acres of 
wheat." 

Yellow Cliolum, — This valuable crop did 
very well, and Mr. Rpbertson again presses 
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it upon the attention of agriculturists as 
being a very valuable crop for fodder. 

Jute. — Several experiments were made 
with jute seed procured from Bengal. They 
all did badly, and it appears likely that the 
climate of Madras itself is too dry to be 
suitable for jute — though Mr. Robertson 
thinks it might perhaps do better in the 
Northern Districts of the Presidency. 

Roselle and Sunn Hemp. — These plants 
were also the subjects of some experiments 
which, in the case of the roselle, were very 
satisfactory. The crop was, we are told, 
grown principally for the sake of the seed 5 
but in order to ascertain the quality of the 
fibre, some of the plants were cut down 
while in flower. The "fibre proved to 
be long in staple, strong and silky.'* 
The experiment with the Sunn Hemp did 
not turn out so well, though treated just 
the same as the roselle. From this, Mr. 
Robertson concludes that, while high culti- 
vation is good for the roselle, it does not 
suit the hemp, causing it to grow too quickly 
to admit of the due development of its 
fibre. 

Guinea (?ra««.— This old friend again 
claims our attention, and, as usual, it. ap- 
pears to be the joy of Mr. Robertson's 
heart. We quote his own words ; — 

" Guinea Grass — A plot of land, measnriD^ 
4*77 acres, was, on the 28th November last, 
planted with Guinea grass; the soil was a 
sandy loam of rather a stiffer character than 
the prevailine soils of this farm. After three 
plonghiDgs, the land was manured with 4,000 
lbs. of cotton seed, the vitality of which had 
been previously destroyed; the soil was then 
raised in parallel ridges about 9 inches in height 
and 2 feet apart; the plants were put in on 
these ridges at every 2 feet, care being taken 
that the lines they formed across the field were 
at right angles to the lines formed by the ridges, 
thus affording facilities for the employment of 
the plough daring the growth of the crop, 
both between the ridges and across them. The 
plants, with which the ground was planted, 
were removed from tussacks of this grass grow- 
ing in another field. A wet day was selected 
for phmtiDg, and nearly every plant took root. 



The following shows the cost of planting this 
field:— • 

Bfl. A. P. 

Plonghing three times and ridging... 7 8 
Four thousand pounds cotton seed... 40 
Carting and spreading mHuaro ,.,240 
Labor in planting ••• ... 8 5 

Carting plants to field .,, ... 1 4 

Total... 59 5 



Cost per acre... 12 G 

The field has since received one hoeing. No 
irrigation water whatever has been applied to 
the crop, either at the time of planting or sub- 
sequently. The rain-fal], as will be ^een by 
the following, was during the past three months 
unusually light : — 



Month. 


Wet Days. 


Inches. 


November (from 28th) ... 

December 

January ... ... 

Febmary 

March 


1 
5 ' 

1 

"i 


3-38 
511 
010. 

0'77 



The first catting was obtained in February, 
and the yield was 3 tons and 56 lbs. ; another 
cutting was obtained in March, which weighed 
2 tons and 20 lbs. ; and there was at the end of 
the month another crop of about the same 
weight ready for cutting. The experiment will 
be continoed over another year, and the farther 
results will be reported. 

I have before recommended Guinea grass as 
being well suited for culture in the plains of 
this Presidency, and I won Id again strongly 
advise its extended cuUivation. It will, I think, 
form an excellent rotation grass for arable laud ; 
at present there is in the agrionltnre of this 
Presidency no crop equivalent to the fodder 
and root-crops of other countries, and this want 
Qainea grass promises to supply. Not only 
is the plant, from its habit of growth, an entire 
change for the soil, bat the system of cnltiva- 
tion pursued with it admits of the soil being 
kept m a fine state of tilth ; while the blades of 
the grass form snob a deuHO covering, weeds 
are most effectoally kept in check, especially 
those that usually appear in the crops more 
commonly cultivated. Land which was kept 
clean with difficulty and at a great expense 
when under ordinary crops, cost very little for 
weeding when under Guinea grass, this being 
dne to its vigorous growth and to the low and 
close shade afforded by it, and to the facilities 
the system of culture affords for keeping down 
the weeds. 
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Goinea grass is well suited as a change-crop 

•for land that has long been cultivated with one 

kind of crop only, and has become infested by 

certain kinds of weeds or insects such aa that 

crop encourages. 

Guinea grass can be cut over regularly for 
fodder, or it can be grazed by cattle and sheep ; 
for use in the latter way it is excellent, though 
in showery weather it is better to utilize it in 
the former way. 

Under the systcTU degcribed, the land on 
which the crop is growing can be manured at 
any time, and, of course, the more liberally 
manure is used the better will be the results." 

Manure. — Mr. Robertson's paper on manure 
is so good, and so worthy of attention, that 
we should do both him and cor readers an 
injustice did we merely allude to it in our 
present narrow limits. We purpose, there- 
fore, to pablish it at length in our next 
nnmber. 

On the question of sub-soil draining, 
there has been so much misconception, that 
wo copy Mr. Robertson's observation, in 
extenso. 

" My remarks in a former report on sub-soil 
dnauiug have, in some instances, been mis- 
DuderBtood, evidently from a want of knowledge 
of what sub- soil draining really means. When 
making those observations, I thought it nnneces- 
sary to describe in detail the way iu which 
pipe- drains act, seeing that so much has been 
written on the subject. It has been contended 
by some that, if water is so essential for the 
proper growth and development of field crops 
in Southern India, that it will be exceedingly 
unwise to attempt to lessen the quantity of this 
element in our soils. It must be remembered 
that no description of sub-soil drains can remove 
from a soil the whole of the moisture it contains ; 
there is always even iu the most perfectly drained 
land H considerable quantity of water which no 
drainage can remove. It has been found again 
and again that a well-drained soil contains dur- 
ing a di'ought more moisture than an undrained 
soil of similar character and composition ; there 
are many reasons why this is so; drainage 
^Etcilitates the working of a soil by field imple- 
ments, not only iu the greater perfection of the 
work done, but in affording a longer season in 
which to do the work under favourable condi- 
tions^ and aa a thoroughly-tilled soil is always 
well pulverised and therefore more porous, its 
capabilities to retain water by snspensiou ai*e 
greatly increased, aa well as its abilities to 
absorb moisture from the air. A proper seed- 
bed cannot be obtained in a soil in which there 
is too much water ; for the germination of seed 



and the healthy growth of plants, atmospheric 
air must be present in the soil, and this cannot 
be there in a sufficient quantity when the soil 
in full of water. Further a water-logged soil is 
always cold, not only on acconnt of the great 
reduction of temperature caused by the evapora- 
tion of its water, but also because heat cannot 
penetrate into it. Tropical plants suffer very 
much when the temperature of the soil on 
which they are growing becomes too greatly 
reduced. During the prevalence of the north- 
east monsoon in this district, when we have 
had a succession of wet days with a clouded 
sky, I have frequently observed crops tnm 
sickly and yellow, which previously were very 
healthy in appearance ; and such crops seldom 
did well after their growth was checked in this 
way,^ as they were generally afterwards attacked 
by the fungoid disease "rust." I have not 
*yet had an opportunity to make any experi- 
ments regarding the temperature of the soil at 
such times, but I believe that the check in 
growth is due almost entirely to the low tem- 
perature of the soil, as the crops growing on 
the drained land remained green and healthy. 

There are, of course, soils that do not require 
to be artificially drained, being sufficiently well 
drained naturally ; I only advocate the removal 
by sob-soil drainage, of water the land will not 
hold in suspension, or the water of springs im- 
mediately under cultivated land. 

Soils differ greatly in their capacity to hold 
water in mechanic^ suspension; thus it has 
been found that — 

100 lbs. of quartz-sand will absorb 25 lbs. of 
water. 

100 lbs. of calcareous sand will absorb 29 lbs. 
of water. ^ 

100 lbs. of loamy soil will absorb 40 lbs. of 
water. 

100 lbs. of English chalk will absorb 45 lbs. 
of water. 

100 lbs. of clay loam will absorb 50 lbs. of 
water. 

100 lbs. of pure clay will absorb 70 lbs. of 
water. 

The pipes used in sub- soil draining should bo 
placed for carrying off surplus water at a depth 
sufficiently great to allow of the upper soil 
forming a huge filter bed, to which the rain 
water in passing through would give up tho 
fertilizing matter and air it holds. Messrs. 
Laws and Gilbert^ the eminent chemists, havo 
found in England tbat in a rain-fall of thirty 
inches in one year, the rain-water that fell on 
an acre of land carried down with it as much 
as 7 lbs. of ammonia, which is equal to tho 
quantity contained in a dressing of manure 
frequently thought sufficient for the wants of 
one crop. 

In a hot country such as this, sub-soil plough- 
ing and other deep ouUivation arc absolutely 
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necessary in order to secnre the full benefitiS 
tliat resnU from subrsoil draining. A floil that 
!•< simplj drained, the particles of which are 
not sepai-ated and loosened under the influences 
of deep cultivar.ion, cannot in a dry season be 
expected to take up more moisture from the 
atmosphere- than undi-ained laud of the same 
kind in a similar mechanical state. The absorp- 
tion of moisture from the air can only occur in 
porous soils into wliich the air can pass freely ; 
r;nu-dried, hard, compact soils are quite incapa- 
ble of absorbing Qioisture from the air. As in 
this country, at night, the air near the surface 
of the ground is at certain seasons so heavily 
charged with moisture, it is especially neces- 
sary, in order to secure this moisture, that our 
Koils should be kept as open and as porons as 



During the year auder observation, a cast 
iron plough, a steel plough^ a maize sheller^ 
a winnowing machine, and two chaflf cutters 
were added to tbe Stock of Implements and 
machines on the Experimental Farm. 

Thb Model Farm. 
The land of this Farm was, as mentioned 
in former Reports, in a very impoverished 
and unsatisfactory condition. The soil was 
poor and the surfaoe very uneven. This 
of course greatly diminished the earnings 
of the F&i'm. However, the land has now 
been levelled and pat into good working 
condition^ and it is to be hoped that the 
lesults will soon be more thoroughly satis- 
factory. 

Implement Workshops. 

The income of these workshops dar- 
ing the past year amounted to Rupees 
2,243-11-9, and the expenditure on their ac- 
count was Rupees 2,120-12-0. This reduced 
the balance standing against them from 
former years to Rapees 424-15-8. During 
the year under review these workshops turn- 
ed out 13 combined ploughs, 7 iron ploughs, 
3 maize shellers, 1 chaff cutter, 1 drag har- 
row^ and many smaller implements, besides 
executing all the repairs needed by the Farm 
implements. The implements turned oat 
by these workshops were sent to Barmah, 
Cochin, Port Blair/ Travancore, North- West 
Provinces, &c., showing how much such 



workshops are needed, and giving good 
hopes of their success in the future. 

The repoi*ts close with the usual appen- 
dices, showing the rain-fall registered at 
the Experimental Fann, the expenditure on 
account of the Agricultural Department, the 
income of the Agricultural Department, a 
valuation of Live and Dead Stock, a list 
of seeds supplied gratis, s^d a Catalogue of 
Machines, Books, Implements, &c. 

On the whole, we consider that, notwith- 
standing the disappointments which are 
only due to the condition of things, the 
general progress of the Governtnent farms 
is highly satisfactory, and we congratulate 
Mr. Robertson on the good results that have 
accrued to the Government and to the 
country under his skill and experience. 



HIGH COURT— ALLAHABAD. 



[Before a F%dl BeJic/i.] 
TuaNER, Opfg. C. J., Pbarson, Spancie, 

AND OlDFIELD, J J. 

Redemption of Mortgage — Idmitaiion — Acktiow^ 
ledqinent of Title of Mortgagor or of his rigid 
to Redeem— Act IX of 1871, 8ch, II, 148. 

Whe^-e the defendants attested as correct ilie 
record-of-righis prepared at a setUement with 
t/iem of an estate in which they were described 
as mortgagees of the estate, but which did not 
mention ilis name of the mortgagor. 

Held, (Spankie, J.) disseoting) Uiat there wos 
a» acknowledgment of ihe mortgagor's right to 
redeem tvithin the meaning of Article 148, Sch. 
II, Act IX of IS7L 

Feu, Pearson, J. — That there was also an acknoto^ 
ledgment of the mortgagor's title, 

Pek Spankie, J,, contra. 

Daia Ghaud and otliers v. Sarfraz and others.* 

The plaintiffs sued to redeem a mortgage of 
the entire 20 biswas of mauza Pal, pargana Jauli 
Jansath, zila SaharanpHr, alleged to have been 
made in 1811 for Rupees 241 by their ancestors 
to the ancestors of the defendants. The latter 
denied the mortgage, alleging that tiiey were 
the proprietors of the estate. From the eyidenoe 
adduced it appeared that in 1863 the plaintiffs 
applied to tlie revenue authoiities to reooH 
their names as the mortgagors of the estate, 

• Appeal under CL 10 of Ihe Letterf Patent^ N0.4 
of 1875. 
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bot the application was refused. lu May 1872, 
•at the instaDce of the defeudanto, the entry of 
the word *^ mortgagee'' opposite the names of 
the defendants in the kliewai annaally prepared 
by the patwari was directed to bediscoiitiiiaed. 
The first Court, lookiug at these oircuui stances, 
treated the snit as one for the possession of 
land and disonissed it, holding that it should 
have been valued at five times the revenue pay- 
able to Government in respect of the property 
in suit, instead of according to the principal 
amount of the mortgage-money. The Lower 
Appellate Court held that the suit was correeily 
valued, it disallowed a plea taken by the do- 
fendanta to the effect that the suit was baii-ed 
by the law of limitation, as it appeared that the 
defendant's ancestors had signed the khewat 
and the khatauni shara asamiwar prepared at 
the settlement of the estate with them under 
Regulation IX of 1833 in 1841, in which they 
were described as mortgagees, which it held 
amounted to an acknowledgment of the plain- 
tiffs' title as mortgagors, aud remanded the suit 
to the first Court for disposal on the merits. 

The l^iewat of 1841 made no mention of the 
nature of the inortg^igB and none of the mort- 
gagors. The parties who signed it were de- 
scribed as holding certain shares and as mort- 
gngees. There was no record of tho names of 
the owners of the shares. ']l\i^ khatauni shara 
asamiwar showed the rates of rent payable by 
tenants. The parties who signed that paper 
'were also described as mortgagees. - There was 
a note by the offict>r making the settlement 
that " the parries in possesnion are mortgagees, 
but theamoontof the mortgiige and '\{a dura- 
tion are unknown : it occurred before British 
occupation." The parties did not, in affixing 
their signatures to either docnment, add the 
word *' mortgagees." The khewat was not con- 
fined to a record of the distribation of the 
shares and the interest of the parties as mort- 
gagees. It contained the ikrar-iiamOy or wnjib- 
uUarz, being a record of agreement between the 
coparceners amongst themselves, on various 
matters, and a detail of castoms, <&c., prevailing 
in the estate. The signatures were affixed at 
the foot of the document. The Tahsildar re- 
corded that, after all the particulars of the 
ikraar'7iama and the amount of rupees had been 
read out to the parties, they affixed their signa- 
tures and marks with their own hands. Simi- 
larly with the khatauni shara asamiwar^ the 
Tahsildar recorded that the parties, after hear- 
ing the rates of rent, had affixed their signatures 
and marks, and verified all the particulars en- 
tered in the document. 

On special appeal to the High Court from 
the order remanding the case the defendants 
contended that the signatures of their ancestors 
to the documents did not amount to an ac 
kxLOwledgment of the plaintiffs' title as mort- 
gagors or of their right to redeexD, ^vithin the 



meaning of Act IX of 1871, Sch. II, 148. 
They al^o contended, with reference to an 
order passed in the bettlement department m 
January 1864, which refused an applicarion by 
the plaintiffs for the entry of tlleir names iu 
respect of certain ancnlturable lands aud trees 
in the village and refeiTed them to a Civil 
Court, that the suit was barred by limitation, 
not having been instituted withiu three years 
from the date of that order. 

The learned Judges of the Division Coui*t 
(Pearson and Spankie, JJ.) before which the 
appeal came on lor hearing differed iu opinion. 

The following judgments were delivered : — 

Feabson, J. — This is a suit for the redemp- 
tion of a mortgage said to have been made 
iu Favour of the defendants' ancestors by the 
ancestors of the plaintiffs iu 1811, aud was dis- 
mibsed by the Court of first instance impro- 
perly on the grouitd of insufficient valuation. 
The Lower Appellate Coiirt bus rightly held the 
valuation to be correct, aud, disallowing a plea 
set up by the defendants to the effect that the 
snit was barred by the law of limitation, has 
remanded the case to the first Court under 
Section 351, Act VIII of 185D, for trial and 
disposal on the merits. The plea of limita- 
tion has been disallowed with reference to an 
acknowledgment of their mortgage tenure re- 
coi*ded in the settlement record of 1841, which 
is signed by the defeudants or their forefathers^ 
In that record they described themselves, or 
allowed themselves to be described, as mort- 
gagees of the erttate in question ; and by so 
doing admitted by implication the title of the 
mortgagors, whoever they may be, and theW 
right to redeem the property. Whether the 
plaintilfi:)' ancestors were the mortgagors, and 
whether the mortgage was made by them in 
1811 for a consideration of Rupees 241, are 
questions which must be determined before it 
cau be decided whether the suit can be main- 
tained. Even if it be established that the 
plaintiffs' ancestors were the mortgagors, unless 
it be shown that the mortgage was not made 
before 1811, it may be found that the suit is 
barred bv limitation. But although the Subor- 
dinate (fudge's decision is open to this objec- 
tion, that he has somewhat precipitately de- 
clared the suit not to be barred by limitation, 
while not quite consistently remarking that, 
** if the plaintiffs can prove the mortgage to 
have been effected by their ancestors in favour 
of those of the defendants iu 1811, they will 
'obtain a decree, if not, their claim must bo 
rejected," there is nothing objectionable in hia 
remand order on the assumption that the mate- 
rials on the record were not sufficient to enable 
him to decide satisfactorily himself. There ia 
no force iu the grounds of appeal. Nothing is 
shown to be a bar of the suit iu the proceed- 
ings of 1864, which referred to a ckim of 
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ceitain manorial rights only. The admisbion 
of the mortgage tenure in the settlement recoi*d 
of 1841, if it can be referred to the plaintiffs' 
ancestors, and ihe mortgage be found to have 
been inatle by them in 181 1, is sufficient to give 
a new period of limitation from the date of the 
admis&iou. With these remarks, the appeal is 
ditimihsed with costs. 

Spankib, J.— Article 1-48, Sch. IT, Act IX of 
1871, provides that time shall ran from the 
date of the mortgage, unless when an ackno^- 
jneut of the title of the mortgagor or of his 
right of redemption h^, before the expiration 
of the prescribed period, been made in writing, 
signed by the mortgagee or some person claim- 
ing under him and, in such case, the da4« of 
the acknowledgment. 

It is ar^ed in this case that some of the 
ancestors of the defendants, appellants, attested 
as ourrect the khewat and khatauni shara asamu 
war prepared at the settlement under Regula- 
tion IX of 1883 in 1841, in which they are de- 
scribed as morftgageen. Their signatures, it 
was contended, are an acknowledgment of the 
mortgage tenure, and take the case ont of the 
operation of the limitation law. (The learned 
Judge, after stating tiie facts relating to the 
khewat and the khatauni shara asamiioar, con- 
tinued) : — It will be seen frum what I have 
stated that the parties who signed have not 
acknowledged any particular fact, but their 
signatures must be taken as an admission of 
the general accuracy of the kheioat and kJui- 
tauniy the one containing a variety of matter, 
the other having the special object of showing 
the rent payable to the landlords by their ten- 
ants. 

I may also mention that there did not appear 
to be any. recognized owners in 1841, the €)utire 
20 bis was being in the possession of persons 
described as mortgagees. I attribute this 'de- 
scription to be due to some report regarding 
an earlier settlement and the state of the vil- 
lage then, obtained from the office when the 
settlement under Regulation IX of 1833 was 
made. . 

I do not regard the signatures of the ancestors 
of the defendants, under the circumstances de- 
scribed, as amounting to an acknowledgment of 
the title of the mortgagor or of his right of 
redemption, within the meaning of Article 148, 
Sch. II, Act IX of 1871. The record shows 
that the appellants did not acknowledge any 
right of redemption anywhere. They con-^ 
tested in 1863 an attempt of the heirs 
of the mortgagors to establish their right 
of redemption, and nltimat^y in 1872 they 
sncceeded in obtaining an order irom the r&> 
▼enne authorities for the erasure of the word 
mortgagees. 

If we iQok at the effect of an acknowledgment 



in writing in respect of a debt or legacy (Sec. 
20, Act IX of' 1871), we find that no promisif ^ 
or undertaking would take the case out of tbo 
operation of the Act, unless the promise or ac- 
knowledgment amounts to an express under- 
taking to pay or deliver the debt or legacy, or 
to an nnqualified admission of the liability as 
subsisting. So I think that any one who desires 
to take his claim out of the operation of Article 
148, Seh. II., must show a clear and express 
acknowledgment in writing of the title of the 
mortgagor or of his right to redeem, that this 
acknowledgment must be unqualified and made 
touching the mortgage. It cannot be implied 
from a general admission of the aecmi-aoy ot 
certain settlement records dealing with a great 
variety of matters. 

I, therefore, would decree the appeal, reverse 
the judgment of the Lower Appellate Com t and 
restore that of the first Court, with costs. 

The defendants appealed to the Full Court, 
under the provisions of Clause 10 of the Letters 
Patent, against the judgment of Pearson, J. 

Mnnshi Hanuman Parshad (with him Babn 
Joyindro Naih Chaudhari), for the appellants, 
C(m tended that the mere signatures of the mort- 
gHgees to a document, in which they were de- 
scribed as mortgagees, and which did not show 
who the mortgagor was, or the nature of the 
mortgage, or the amount of the mortgage- 
money, did not amount to an acknowledgment 
of the title of the mortgagor or of his right to 
reiieem. There is no written acknowledgment 
touching the mortgage, signed by the mort- 
gagees, which expressly, or by implication, 
acknowledges the title of the mortgagor or of 
his right to redeem. The entry in the docu- 
ments was made by the settlement officer. 

Pandit Bishamhar Nath for the respondents. 
— The moHgagees were in possession of the 
property. They assigned to themselves at the 
settlement of the estate the position of mort- 
gagees. The entries were made on their re- 
presentAtion, and are signed by them. The 
stAtements recorded are accepted by them. 
This amounts to an acknowledgment of the title 
of the mortgagor, whoever he may be. 

Tdrhxr, Offq, C. J., and OLDriiLD, J., con* 
cnrred in the following opinion :— 

The question which arises in this appeal is 
whether or not there has been a sufficient ac- 
knowledgment of the mortgagor's title or his 
right to redeem to prevent the operation of the 
law of limitation, or rather to give the represen- 
tatives of the mortgagors a new period from 
which limitation should be computed. 

The terms of the law, an acknowledgment of 
the mortgagor's title or an acknowledgment of 
his right to redeem, were not, it may be pre- 
sumed, intended to be mere taatol<^y. An 
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^ acknowledgmeufc that a certain person, or his 
t^presentativo, is the proprietoi* of the estate is 
ail acknowledgment of his title. An acknow« 
ledgmeiit that tlie mortgage is a snbsistiug 
mortgage would be an acknowledgment of bis 
riglit to redeem^ if he established bis title. 

The provisions of the Buglish Statute 3 and 
4 Will. 4, Cap. 27, Section 28, reqairej in order 
to enlai^e the statutary period of limitation, 
that an acknowledgment of the title of the 
mortgagor or of his right to redemption shall 
be given to the Diortgagor or some person 
claimiug his estate^ or to the agent oi sudh 
mortgagor or person, iu writing signed by 
til© mortgagee op the person claiming. It 
appeard to be the law that any acknowledgment, 
which before the passiug of the English Statute 
would have been saffiuient, will satisfy the 
reciuirements of the Statute if it bo given in 
wiitiug to the mortgagor or to a person claim- 
ing his estate, or to the agent of such mortgagor 
or person.— Fislier on ^Mortgages, 2nd Ed. 
Vol. I, 502, page 288. Before the Statute 
t^ad enacted it was held that an ackndwledg- 
itieut of the mortgiige as a Subsisting mortgage 
was an acknowledgment of the mortgagor's 
right to redeem : and in a case quoted by 
Lord Hardwicke it was held by Sir J. Jekyll 
that, where a testator described an estate 
in his will as my "mortgaged estate," it 
was a sufficient aoknowledgmcnt of the mort- 
gagor's right to 1 edconi.* This ruling ap- 
pears never to have been over-ruled i it is 
quoted in Tador's Leading Cases, Vol. II, 4th 
£d., 10G5. We are not, indeed, boond by Bog- 
litih cases, but we may usefully consult them. 

With the exception that it requires the 
ackuowkdgment to bo in wriiiug, the law of 
limitation iu this country, so far iis it applies to 
the queHtion before us, appears to be analogous 
to tho English law as it was establibhed by the 
praciice of the Courts of Equity before the 
Statute above reforred to was enacted. The 
law of British India does hot require that the 
acknowledgment should be given to the mort- 
gagor, Liir, in other respacfs, it follows the 
hiuguage of the EngHsh Stnttnte and the practice 
of the Courts of Equity before Diat Statute 
-was enacted. The acknowledgment must be 
in writing, signed by the mcwrtgagee or a per- 
son claiming under him, and it must acknow- 
ledge the title of the mortgagor or his right to 
redeem. In the case before us the settlement 
officer had prepared the i*ecord-of- rights, a 
record which by law ho was bound to prepai'e, 
ttliowing the interests iii the villugo of which he 
found persons in possession. From the records 
of preceding settlements he ascertained that 
the appellants, or rather their predecessors in 
title, had obtained possession in virtuo 6f a 
.nojBtgage, and bo entered them accordlngfy iu 



» 3 Atkjns' Bcr , al r- 11^, 



his record a^ mortgagees. To this record, fbr 
the pui*pose of certifying to its correctness, he 
obtaihed the signature of those whom he fotmd 
in possession, and, amongst othei^, of the 
appeltatits. This appears ^ be a stronger caso 
than that decided by Si\* J. Jekyll. Het-e 
thei'e is not a mere description of the estate aa 
a mortgaged estate, but a sut)scription to a 
record purporting to show the extent of thb 
rights which the persons in possession enjoyed. 
For this reason wo hold the acknoWledgmeiit 
sufiScient, and would dismiss the appedl with 
costs. 

PfiARSON, J.— There cdn be ho doubt that tho 
settfement record of 1841 does not contain an 
express acknowledgment of the title of any par- 
ticular persons as owners of the estate in ques- 
tion in this suit or of their right of redemption, 
for the mortgagors or their representatives are 
not named. If, therefore, stlcb an express 
acknowledgment be required by the terms of 
Article 148, Sch. II, Act IX of 1871, the pre- 
sent suit, instituted in 1874 for the redemption 
of a mortgage alleged to have been made in 
1811, is liable to bo dismissed as barred by tho 
law of limitation. I still adhere to the opinion 
intimated in my judgment of the 8th April last^ 
that Budh an express acknowledgment is not 
required, and the acknowledgment of a subsist- 
ing mortgage tenure is by implication an 
acKuowledgnient of the title of an owner and of 
his right to redeem, and sufficiently for all 
practical purposes complies with tho terms of 
the law. It is not reasonable to suppose that 
any one would allow himself to be described as 
the mortgagee of a property of which the mort- 
gage had ceased to bo redeemable lit law, and 
the names of the owners thereof had been lost 
to knowledge by lapse of time, withotit any 
mention of those circumstances. In the pre- 
sent case there are no grounds for supposiog 
that in 1841 there was any doubt or dispute as 
to who were the ownei-s, or whethei* they were 
entitled to redeem the propetty in suit. The 
addition Of their names, though it would have 
completed tho statei^ient of the facts, was 
hardly necessary, and the omission of their 
names was presumably accidental. An acknow- 
ledgment of a mortgage tenure not includiog 
the title of a mortgagor and of a right to redeem 
appears to be meaningless, tmeless, and absurd. 
The main point is irhetber the tenure is that of 
a mortgagee ; it can make no difference to the 
mortgagee whether the owner is A or B. If 
it be held that ah entry describing C as mort- 
gagee of a share, acknowledged by C, would 
be an acknowledgment that would satisfy the 
requirements of the law, it cannot plausibly ha 
contended that an entry describing as a 
mortgagee does not describe a subsisting mort- 
gage tenure. But if there were any real doubt 
as toowbether the acknowledgment implied iu 
u juium's description of himself as a mortgagije 
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referred to a subsieting mortgage, or one which 
had ceased to bo redeemable, the doubt might 
easily bo removed by an enquiry as to whether 
the nxoL'tgago had or had not ceased to be 
redeemable at law at the date of the acknow- 
ledgment. 

The view which T have taken as to what con- 
stitntes a sufficient acknowledgment is appar- 
ently not at variance with English law. In 
page 288, Vol. I, Fisher's Law of Mortgage, 
it is stated that '* any expression referring to 
the estate as mortgaged will be a sufficient 
acknowledgment." The description by a man 
of himself as the mortgagee of an estate is 
surely a reference to the estate as mortgaged to 
him. In the case of Stansjield r. Uohaon^* cited 
iu support of the doctrine, the reference to the 
estate, as one of which the mortgage was 
redeemable, did not express the name of the 
party entitled to redeem, which was ascertained 
by external evidence. This case establishes 
both the points for which I contend ; first, that 
an acknowledgpnent of a mortgage tenure is 
by implication an acknowled^ent of the title 
of an owner ; and secondly, that other evidence 
may be admitted to show who is the person 
possessing that title to whom the acknowledg- 
ment referred. Iu that case the evidence 
indicating the owner may have been nearer at 
Land than in the present case ; but that difference 
does not affect the principle that an acknow- 
ledgment of a redeemable mortgage may be 
connected by evidence with the person entitled 
to redeem it. On the other hand, it is observa- 
ble that the acknowledgment in that case not 
only did not specify any particular person as 
the owner, but that it did not specify any parti- 
cular property as the subject of the mortgage y 
and further, that it was apparently made atter 
the lapse of the period of the limitation, when 
the right of redemption, if it had not been 
extinguished, could not be enforced at law. 
The acknowledgment, indeed, which was deem- 
ed sufficient to take the case out of the ordinary 
operation of the law of limitation was no more 
than an answer by the mortgagee to a proposal 
on behalf of the morl^gor for a meeting for 
the puipose of considering ihe matter of the 
debt, to the effect that, unless some one was 
prepared to pay the debt, a meeting would be 
useless. It was held that, by that answer, a 
right of r^emption had b^n admitted ; and 
the admission was supplemented by evidence 
wliich pointed out the mortgagor and the mort- 
gaged property. In the present case the 
aoknowledgmont takes the form of a description 
by jbho defendant^' ancestors of themselves as 
mortgagees of the property in question on the 
public and solemn occasion of a settlement, the 
mortgage not bebg known to have been 

• 3 Do G. Mac. and G. 620 ; S. 0. 10 Beav. %^ ; 22 
L. J. Chanc. 657, 



irredeemable at law at the time, and a clue to 
the names of the owners being found in the* 
settlement records. 

At page 314 of Atkyn's Reports mention is 
made of a case in which Sir J. Jekyll decreed a 
redemption upon the circumstance of the person 
who was in possession of an estate originally 
in mortgage calling it by the name of the mort- 
gaged estate in bis will. This case supports 
my judgment not less than that of Stansfield v. 
Eobson above quoted. 

Spankib, J. — I am under the impression 
that my honorable colleagues take a different 
view of this case than I do. I, therefore, would 
simply say that I adhere to my former judg- 
ment. Nothing was stated at the hearing which 
shows me that mj opinion was wrong, and I 
can add nothing to what I have already put on 
record. — The Lidicm Lato Beporis, Vol. I, Part 
IV, Phg©n7. 



CIRCUIAR ORDERS OF THE BOARD 
OF REVENUE. 



No. V. 

StfNDiNG No. 404-16. 

Lbavb on half-pat to sick Peons. . 

Froceedings of ihe Board of Revenue^ dated 
I6th May 1876, No. 1,268. 

lU subedtution of Standing Circular Ko. 

r. r. . . ^ 404-1 (5 of 186G) the fol- 
Ma^hV'TNo.S^r' lowing amended rule hae 
been ganctioned. 

2. The indulgence af leave on half-pay ia 
to be restricted to peons receiving medical aid 
from a hospital or dispensary as in or out-door 
patients, exeept where there is no hospital or 
dispensary at the station at which the peon is 
serving, the indulgence being granted in such 
cases at the discretion of the divisional officer 
to peons during such leave at their homes. 



No. VI. 



Standing No. 171-7. 
Village Service Inams Enfranchised. 

Proceedings of ihe Board of Bevenue^ dated 
10th May 1876, No. 1,304. 

In modification of Standing Circular No- 

, 171-3 (14 of 1870), Gov- 

« ^ t.^;'oi.l*M^ AV*" ernment have decided that 
March 1876, No. 463. ^^^ ^^^ assessment mm« 

the old jodi on Enfranchised Village Service 
Inaras, reverting to Government by escheat Oi^ 
relinquishment, should bo credited to the VJl-^ 
lase Service Fund. 
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G. , d&ted 11th 
March 1876, No. 360. 



No. VII. 
Standing Nos. 150-12 and 144-2. 

SUB-DITISION OF SURVEY FlELDS. 

Troeeedingt of the Boar A of Bevewuey doled 
24.ih May 1876, No. 1,368. 

In modification of Standing Circnlar No. 7 
of 1875, it has been de- 
cided that sfcone demarca- 
tion is to be reserved for 
saryey fields, and that the snb-division of sur- 
Tey fields shall be marked by means of field 
banks instead of by stones not bearing the dis- 
tinctive marks of the Survey Department. 

2. The following course sbonld be pursued 
in recording measurements of sub-divisions of 
survey fields : — 

In districts that have been surveyed or settled, 
a record of all measurements of sub-divisions of 
survey fields made subsequently by the Reve- 
nue Department must be prepared in duplicate, 
and one copy should be filed in the Collector's 
Office, and the other furnished to the Cnmam. 
A separate register for each taluk should be 
kept in the Collectoi*'s Office in which all sub- 
divisions, as submitted for confirmation, should 
be recorded, and, at the same ti^e, the measure- 
ment sketched should be numbered to couform 
with the register and one copy filed as above 
directed. 

In districts that have not been surveyed or 
settled, it will suffice if the Cnrnam's measure- 
ment sketch be filed in the talak with the 
order sanctioning the sub-division. 



No. VIII. 
Standing No. 407-14. 

Tkavellino allowance to Hospital Assist- 
ants PROCBEDINO on DUTY IN CiVIL 

Department bt Rail. 

Froceedinga of ilie Board of Revenue^ dated 
SOih May 1876, No. 1,412. 

Collbctobs are informed that the Standing 
Order No. 407-12 is intended to apply to jour- 
neys perfonned by Hospital Aamfttants travel- 
ling fhim one station to another in joioing 
appointments but not to journeys peiformed 
on duty within the district. Hospital Assist- 
ants travelling by rail within the district on 
duty other than that indicated above can only 
draw a single ^Eire of the class to which their 
rank entitles them under Standing Order No. 
407, paragraph 2, page 420 of Mr. DaJyoirs 
edition. 



HER MAJESTY'S PRIVY COUNCIL, 



[Bengal Case.] 

Act VIII of 1859, 'SecUon 2— Cause of Action— 
Res judicata. 

B, as adopted son and licit of (?, instituted a suit 
to set aside certain puini leases, under wfi.ick 
certain persons claimed to hold lands which 
had belonged to (?. The defence was, that JB 
was not the legally adopted son of Q, and an 
issue on this point having been settled, K, who 
claimed to he the reversionary heir of G, was 
made a defendant under Section 73 of Act 
VIII of 1859 ; and it was eventually decided 
in that suit that B was the duly adopted son 
ofG. 

Held, that a subsequent suit by K against B to 
set aside the adoption could nott on the princi^ 
pies laid down in ike case of Sootjeemoaee 
Dayee v, Suddanund Mohapatter,* he tnatfi- 
tained, 

Eriparam i;. Bhagawan Dasf overruled. 

Judgment of the Lords of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on the appeal of 
Krishna Behari Roy v. Bumvari LaU Boy and 
another, from the High Court of Judicature at 
Fort William in Bengal, delivered 17 th Novem- 
ber 1875. 

Fresent 

Sir James W. Colvile. 
Siu Barnes Peacock. 
Sib Montague E. Smith. 
SiB Robert P. Coluer. 

Mr. L. W. Gave, Q.C., and Mr. Uwace BmiUh^ 
for the appellant. 

Mr. Leithf Q. C, and Mr. Boyne, for the res- 
pondents. 

The facts of the case and the arguments are 
aufi&ciently stated in the judgment of their 
lordships, which was delivered by 

Sir M. E. Smith. — This was a suit brought 
by the appellant, claiming to be the heir of 
Goursoonder Roy, to set aside an adoption of 
the respondent Bunwari LaU, alleged to have 
been made by the widow of Qoursoonder Roy. 
One of the defences set up by Bunwari Lull 
and by his mother, who was joined in the suit 
as a defendant, was that the question of the 
validity of the adoption of Bunwari Lall had 
been already decided in a former suit, to wMch 

• 12 B. L. E.; 301. 1 1 B. 1-. li-i A. C, Cb. ' . 
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ibe present appellant Krishna Bcbari Roj was 
a party. An issne was raised npon that defence. 
Now it appears that a former suit had occurred 
which was of ibis nature ; Bnnwari Lall had 
brought an action against s(me patnidars who 
claimed nnder patni leases granted by bis 
adoptive mother. The ground on which he 
sought to set aside the leases was, that she had 
exceeded her power in granting them, inasmuch 
aa she had only a widow's estate. It is not 
necessary to state more respecting the object 
pf that suit. An issue was raised in it upon 
the question whether Bnnwari Lall had been 
validly adopted. The present appellant and 
plaintiff Krishna Behari Boy intervened in that 
^uit, npon the ground that hp was the heir of 
Goursoonder Roy, and, as the heir, had a right 
to intervene to disppte the title of Bnnwari 
Lall as his adopted son. It does not appear 
yery clearly Qt what period of the si^it that 
issue was raised — whether before or after 
Krishna Behari Roy intervened — but undoubt- 
edly it W4S raised, and is in subst^ice the 
same as the issue raised in the present suit. 
The issue was tried, and the Principal Sndr 
Ameen found against the intervener and in 
iaYOiir of the adoption. He also found in favor 
of the patnidar that the patni could not be set 
^ide. The patnidar having a decision in his 
favor, wASy oi eourse, satisfied with that decree ; 
but Krishna Behari Roy being dissatisfied with 
the finding upon the issue as to the adoption, 
appealed to the Civil Judge. On this appeal 
the decision of the Principal Sudr Ameen was 
affirmed. Again he appealed from the Oivil 
Judge to the High Court, which, after folly 
bearing the case upon the issue of adoption, 
affirmed the decisions of the Courte below. 
There exist?, therefoi'C, a final and complete 
judgment upon the issue raised either at the in- 
stance of Krishna Behari Roy, or which he 
adopted, on the very question which he seeks 
again to raise in this suit. 

Both the Courts below have held that the 
present suit is barred by reason of the judg- 
ment in the former one. The ground of the 
present appeal is that they are wrong, inas- 
much as it is said, that the case does not come 
within Section 2 of Act VIII of 1859. Now 
the section is this : — " The Civil Courts shall 
not take cognizance of any suit brought on a 
cause of action which shall have been heard 
and determined 1^ a Court of competent juris- 
diction in ft former suit between the same parties 
or between parties under whom they daun." 
Their lordships are of opinion that the expression 
** cause of action" cannot be taken in its literal 
and most restricted ^ense. But however that may 
be, by the general law, where a material issue 
bas been tried and determined between the 
same partiea in a proper st^it, and in a compe- 
tent Court, as to the status of one of them in 
relation to the other, it cannot, in their opinion, 
^ again tiied in anotlier suit between theni. 



It is not necessary for their lordshipa to go 
at length into the reasons for their decision, « 
because those reasons appear in a recent judjr- 
ment of this Board in the case of Sootjeewnnee 
Dayee v. Suddanund Mohapatter* In that 
judgment it is snid, after reference to fhe 
second clause of Act VI U, ** Their lordships 
arc of opinion that the term * cause of actioti* 
is to be construed with reference rather to 
the substance than to the form of action, and 
they are of opinion that in thin case the cause 
of action was in substance to declare the will 
invalid, on the ground of tlie want of power of 
the testator to devise the property he dealt 
with. But even if this interpretation were not 
correct, their lordships are of opinion that tiiis 
clause in the Code pf Procedure would by no 
means prevent the operation of the general 
law relating to res jiidicat'i, founded on the 
principle ' nemo deht hi€ vexari pro eddem caiisiV 
This law has been laid down by a series of cas^ 
in this country wjth which the profession is 
familiar. It has probabjy never been better 
laid down than in a case which was referred of 
Gregory v. Mde$worth,f in which I^ord Hard-^ 
wicke held that wlwro a question was necea- 
sarily decided in effect, though not in express 
terms, between parties to the suit, they coald 
not raise the same question as between them- 
selves in any other suit in any other form • and 
that decision has been followed by a long 
coni*se of decisions, the greater part of which 
will be found noticed in the very able nohes of 
Mr. Smith to the case of the Duchess of KUo- 
8lonr% ^ 

A decision of the High Court of Bengal has 
been referred to, the case of Krtparaw v. Bha- 
gaivan Das^^ as having a contrary tondencr. 
All their lordships desire to say of ir. is that, 
as reported, it does not appear to be consistent 
with their judgment in the former appeal t^ 
which they have referred, nor with their 
opinion in the present case. The decision is of 
so recent a date that they desire to say no more 
npon it. 

On reference to some notes of Mr. Broughton 
on this section of Act VIII of 1859, it appears 
that the decisions have not been uniform ia tlie 
Courts in India. Several of them are opposed 
to that referred to. 

It was suggested by Mr. Cave that Abe 
former judgment ought not to be binding, 
because certain Witnesses having been examinisd 
before the present appellant intervened in ihe 
suit, he was refused the opportunity of orots- 
examining them. Their lordships think that 



• 1? B. L. R., 804, t 3 Atkyn^, 026- 

J 2 Smith's L. C, Gth. ed., 679. 
§ 1 B. L. R., A. C, G8. In their lordships' pril^ 
judgment the case referred to is incorrectly givedt •* 
Shaikh Rahmatiilla v. Shaikh SaritUiiUa Kaychi. * 
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RncVi an objeefciou is no answer ta the defence 
^arising from fcbe former judgment. If there 
had been any miRoarringe of that kind, the 
matter was one for appeal in that suit. The 
objection does not appear to have been raised 
in the appeals which were snocessivelj made in 
that snit to the Civil Jndge and to the High 
Conrt; but whether it wns so raised or not, 
their lordships think that they cannot afifbct 
the operation of the final judgment, which 
mnst be taken to have been rightly given. 

In Jkhe reratt, their lordships will humbly 
advise Her Majesty to dismisa this appeal, and 
to affirm the judgments below with oosts. — 
The Indian Law R^MriSy Yol I, Part IV, 
page 144. 



OFFICIAL PAPERS. 



FOOT-AKD-MOUTH DISEASE IN CaTTLK. 

Froceedmgs of ihe Madras €oveantment^ Bevenue 
Bepariinent^ '^rd May 1876. 

Read the following letter from C. MACAULAY, 
Esq., Officiating Under Secretary to the QfO- 
versment of India, Department of Revenue, 
Agriculture, and Gommeroe (Studs, Gattler 
diseasoi &c.), to the Secretary to the Ctorern- 
ment of Madras, dated Galcntta^ 17th April 
1876, No. 3*43 :— 

In continuation of the circular from this 
department. No. 2, dated the 14th February 
last, I am directed to forward, for the informa- 
tion of His Grace the Governor in Council, 

« «r i«wB -J J copy of a letter* from the 
thea'l^tkaK Jr?' Secretary to the 
Chief, Commissioner of 
Ondh, and of its enclosure, a report by Mr. 
Anderson, Veterinary Surgeon, on special duty 
iQ that province, on the subject of the trial of 
Colonel Davies' prescription for the ti^eatmont 
of footrand-mbuth disease in cattle and on the 
general features of that disease as It occurs in 
Oudh. 

Enclosubb No* It 

From A. MUBRAT, Esq., Juaiov Seet^taiy to 
the Chief Commissioner of Oudh, to the 
Secretary io the Government of India, dated 
Ltteknow, 25th Marok 1876, No. 1,375. 

With reference to jour letter, l^o. 2-22, 
dated 14th February last, forwarding copy of 
despatch from the Secretary of State for India, 
enclo^ng a correspondence with the Veterinary 
Pepartment of the Privy Council, regarding 
Colonel Davies' mode of treatment of foot-and. 
looutb disease in cattle, I am directed to for 



ward, for the information of His Excellency the 
' Governor-General in Council, the accompanying 
• vr no ;i * 1 ^^Py ^^ a letter* from Mi-. 
u!hMarc"l876 Anderson. Veterinary Sur- 

geon, on special duty m 
Oudh, and of ita enclosure, on the result of tho 
trial of Colonel Davies' prescription and on the 
treatment of cattle-disease generally. 



From Mr. T. ANDERSON, Veterinary Sur- 
geon on special duty in Oudh, to the Junior 
Secretary to tho Cliief Commissioner of 
Oudh, dated 14th March 1870, No. 118. 

In compliance with your letter. No. 4,914, 
dated 21st October 1875, I have the honor to 
state that I have had Colonel Davies* prescrip- 
tions fully tried in the Oudh Province. 

2. Before discussing the results I beg to 
submit a few remai*ks on tiie disease itself, 
which may somewhat elucidate the subject in 
question. 

3. If Colonel Davies' prescription for the 
foot-and-mouth disease in Burma be correct, it 
is one of an entirely different natnre from that 
designated by the same name in India, in Eng- 
land, and on the Oontineut, and no inf^renoe of 
any value can be drawn from a trial of his 
remedies in oases attacked by the ordinary 
disease. 

4. With regard to the parnsitio animalcnlos 
" which," Colonel Davies states, " causo tho 
disease," and whose destruction is the aim of 
his tr€»hnent, I beg to make the following 
extract from Professor Williams* Principles and 
PracHce of Veterinary Medicines (p«ge 167), 
a work which is the latest and most reliable 
authority on diseases of domesticated animals. 
" Some," he observes, " have thought that the 
contagium was contained or existed in the form 
of a vegetable parasite fungus, whilst others, 
speculating as to its source of origin, have 
advanced the idea that it is due t^ the develop- 
ment of organic germs having independent 
movements, in fact, to living partictes of ani- 
mal matter. These are, however, speculations 
which cannot be confirmed by examination with 
high microscopic powers ; they therefore faM to 
the ground. Microscopic examination of ^e 
blood, saliva, tears, and the contents of the 
vesicles, have ftiiled to detect uny sabstance to 
the presence of wbioh the disease might be 
ascrioed." 

5. Foot-and-mouth disease is simply ''a 
bigtily centagiova-aaid infiMtieas febrile disease 
assoeiated with a veBieolar eruption in the 
mouth, between the pedal digita and around the 
ooro«et8** ( WiUiaHis) ; aod^ being so, it mast 
ma its course, wlyle the most aooceasf al treat- 
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ment will be one which will best alleviate the 
symptoms and best preserye the patieut noder 
healthy sanitary conditions. In hot climates 
where woands and sores have a tendency to 
take an unhealthy aotion, thereby attracting the 
attacks of flies, it is a point of the utmost im- 
portance, in oases of this disease, to prevent the 
sores from becoming fly-blown, which they are 
most apt to do. In fact, the rapid generation 
of maggots in the wonnds associated with this 
disease is the chief diflerence exhibited between 
it as it occurs in India and in England, and 
possibly their very frequent occarreuce in 
these sores may have led Colonel Davies to 
attribute the cause of tbo disease to their pre- 
sence. 

6. Daring my experience of many hundreds 
of cases I have found that the disease has beea 
one of a decidedly benign type, ^nd the mortality 
not exceeding one or two per cent ; the loss to 
the stook-owner being one resulting from his 
animals getting into low condition, and remain- 
ing unfit for work for a considerable time after 
the attack. When this occurs at seasons of the 
year when a few days are of the utmost moment 
regarding the ploughing and tillage of the land 
previous to sowing, this loss is doubly heavy, 
first to the Assamee himself, and secondly to 
Government in the matter of assessmeutw Oa 
this accoant I beg most respectfully to urge 
the advisability of speeial legtslatioa for pre- 
venting infected animals from being permitted 
fo go from place to place, thereby spreading 
the disease, which is one of a most infectious 
nature. 

7. Having submitted these remarks, I b^ 
to state that the following has been the result 
of a trial of Colonel Davies' prasoriptions in 
about 100 cases. The prescriptions appear to 
have no specific value, but are beneficial on. 
account of their stimulating and astringent 
properties. They however rapidly dry and fail 
to preserve the woands from the attacks of 
flies. On this aooount their aotion is much 
inferior to the prescription noted in the append- 
ed report on the disease, vu., camphorated oil. 
This Implication retains its properties for a 
much longer period than the others, which is a 
matter of the utmost importance in a district 
of wide 69Lt0nt containing hundreds of cases, 
eaob one of which cannot be dressed by the 
few veterinary attendants in charge oftener 
than ooee in every two or three daya» the Assa*^ 
m^ei ))6ii)g too upathf tip, ig^ovant^ and ai^pi^ 
cious to be trusted with treating the cases 
themselves. 

•8. I beg to append a few remarks on the 
Datura, symptoms, and treatment of foot-and- 
mouth dtsoase aa it ooeim in the provinee of 
Oudh, in order to facilitate eomparison between 
it and the disotae describsd by Colonel Davie«. 



Foot-and-mouth disease, 

A febrile disease of a highly contagious and * 
infectious nature, assooiat- 
Definitions. ed with a vesicular erup- 

tion about the lips, the 
inside of the mouth, on the tongue, gums and 
checks, and sometimes extending to the nose. 
It also occurs between the pedal digits, and at 
the junction of hair and hoof around the 
coronets and heels. In some animals the 
mouth only is aflected, in others the feet are the 
seat of disease, the latter fdiaae.bein^ most oom- 
mon in Oudh ; in snob eases sometimes only 
one foot is affected and eometimes ail four, and 
in very bad attacks thmre is separation <^ the 
hoof from the feet. 

The ravi^^ of this disease are most exten- 
sive amongst the workiog bullocks, they bemg 
particularly exposed to the contagium which b 
contained in the discharge from the feet or 
mouth as the case may be, and thus impregnates 
roads, pastures, watering places, and, in fact, 
everyplace to which they may go. It is of such 
an infectious nature that it is easily conveyed 
from plaoe to place by game, vermin, and 
dogs. 

The disease is generally ushered in with 
a shivering fit, followed 
Symptoms. by fever, loei of appetite, 

disinclination to move, 
stiffness and swdling of the legs; and in four 
or five days vesicles make their appearance, 
varying in Bize from a two-anna bit to a rupee, 
and if the mouth is the seat of disease, saHva 
flows freely. There is smacking of the lips, 
and, if the feet are affected, there is lameness 
and a peculiar action of the affected limbs, 
which the animal frequently and suddenly 
picks up and lashes to the rear, a quivering 
motion being 'given to it on the completion of 
the kick, while the limb is held out in a state 
of tension. When the vesicles burst, sores are 
left that either heal up immediately or turn into 
ulcers, which, if neglected, spread, abscesses 
form, maggots are generated, and in very ex- 
ceptional cases death is the result. 

I have .seen sloughing of the hoofs and bones 
of the foot, and in one case that of the nostrils 
and cheeks with disease, of the bones of the 
head, the sinuses being infested with maggots 
extending to the brain. 

The treotmeat should be aUeviative, the 
disease being one that 
Trealxneiit, runs through a regutor 

ooni'se gener^Ujr ternunat- 
ing in recovery. Mild cases require little or no 
tr^tment whatever save cliBanliucss : however, 
when it is practicable the following drench- 
Common salt ... 4 to 8 ounces 

Chiretta 1 to 2 „ 

Ginger 1 to 2 „ 

Water 1 to 2 quarts 
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Bhoald be divided into two poriioni^ one to be 
* given in the morning a»d one in theevoniur. 
If it be no^ conrenient to administer the drenS 
twice a-day, the wbole^ qnantitj may be given 
at one time. If purging ensnes, the salt sboQld 
be discontinued and may be resumed as the 
state of the bowels may indioate- When the 
mouth is afibcted, it should be washed as often 
as possible with alum water. When sinuses 
form, they must be well opened up in order to 
prevent matter burrowing into the sensitive 
parts of the foot, all detached pieoosof skin and 
horn must be removed with a diarp knife or 
scissors, and the sor^ washed and cleaned 
thoroughly. Maggots are invariably present in 
bad cases, and until they are removed healthy 
action cannot set in. This operation is best 
done by a probe, knile, or forceps, then a pledget 
or two well soaked in camphorated oil made as 
follows*— 



Camphor 


,., 4 parts 


Oil of turpentine ... 


••♦ * „ 


Linseed oil ... 


^. 16 „ 



(to be well mixed together) 
should, if possible, be a ppl ied and kept on by 
means of a bandage. When this cannot be 
doDCy the sore and all round it should be 



smeared with the oil. Two or three such 
dressings I find snffioient to render the 
most unhealthy sores healthy. The oil removes 
maggots and keeps away flies. I consider it 
a most valuable dressing for foot-aud-mouth 
disease in this country. As far as my ex- 
perience goes, in such cases the great object 
is to prevent the sores from becoming fly-blown 
and maggoty. The natives are alive to this 
and tie the aflected animals in a pool of water 
or mudhole which has the desired effect, a 
practice that is neither so speedy nor so eflectnal 
as the treatment I have recommended. In 
fact, I have seen some very bad cases of 
sloughing brought on by it through the sand 
or mud working into sensitive parts of the foot. 
The recipe for the camphorated oil is given 
and recommended by Inspecting Veterinary 
Surgeon F. H. B. Hallen in his manual on the 
more deadly forms of cattle disease in India. 

Order thereon, 3rd May 1876, No. 572. 
Communicated to the Board of Revenue in 
continuation of Q. 0., dated 9th March 1876, 
No. 348. 

, (True Extract;) 
(Signed) D. F. CARMICHAEL, 

Secretary to Qovenimeni. 



New Settlement. 
Proceedings of the Madras Odvemment, Bevenue Department, 23rd May 1876. 

Read the following Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 17th March 1876, No. 764 : 

Read the following letter from C. RUNDALL, Esq., Acting Director of Revenue Settlement, to 
C. A. GALTON, Esq., Acting Secretary to the Board of Revenue, dated Madras, 12th 
January 1876, No. 84-6 :— 

As promised in paragraph 2 of the Annual Report for 1874-75, 1 have the honor to submit 

a report on the results of the new settlement 
Ko. 1,471.42 of 17th July 1876, to Board. during the corresponding Bevenue year, Fusly 

1284, in those districts and parts of districts newly 

settled during the preceding years. 

2. GODAVEBT. — ^The results of this district show, as usual, an improvement when compared 

with the figures of the previous year, as indicated below. The increase is ascribed to the area 

in occupation during the year having extended owing to the favorableness of the season in the 

earlier months : — 



Taluks. 


Pnsly 1283. 


Fusly 1284. 


Difference. 


1. fiamachendrapnr ... ... 

2. Amalapnr ... ... ... 

3. N&rsapnr 

4. Tannka ... ... ... ,„ ... 

6. Bhemavcram 

6. Ellore 

7. BiyahmoDdry ... ... ,„ 

8. Tamagttdum ... '.„ 

9. P«ddapnr ..: 


RS. 
6,76,621 
3,13,895 
8,99,717 
3,22,512 
3,01,542 
1,66,181 
l,14s,922 

^,745 
1,80,750 


Its. 
6,69,711 
3,16,068 
4,05,400 
3,22,436 
3,40,056 
1,66,786 
1,18,668 

94,216 
1,31,463 


— 6,910 
+ 2,173 
+ 6,683 
+ 76 
+ 38,514 
+ 605 
+ 3,746 
+ 471 
+ 703 


' Total... 


2-1,19,885 


24,64,794 


-+ 44,909 
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The de&dt obfiervable in tho Raxnachendrapar Talok is aoconoied for by the decrease ia the 
growth of second crop, omnf^f to the cloBnig of the oanab in the tastern and weatern deltas. * 

8. The demand of Fosly 1284 ia Rupees 4,10,078 in exoesa of that of Fnaly 1271, the year 

previous to the introdnotioa of the new settlemeut 
into the western delta. 

4. KiSTNA.— This district, like the Oodavery, 
exhibits ma increase, amoantinK to Ropeias 58|744| 
over the demiind of Fndy 1283; and libapeea 
5,13,462 over that of the year previous to the in- 
troduction of the new settlement. The MasuUpaA 



Fiisly 1271 
Do, 1284 



. 20,54,721 
. 24,64,794 

+ 4,10,073 



Portions of the Distnet. 


previoiu to the 
introdnotioa of 
new Settieoient. 


Demand of 
Fusly 1284. 


DlSerenccf, 


Masnlipatatn portion •*• ... ••• 
Gantur portion ••• ... •«• 


B8. 

5,79,8§0 

24,24,992 


RS. 

8^1,677 
26,56,127 


KS. 

+ 2,82,327 
+ 2,31,135 


Total... 


30,04,342 


85,17,804 


+ 5,13,462 



tarn portion furnishes Rupees 2,82,^27, and the Guntur portion Rupees 2,31,135 of the excess. 
Tbe reasons for the increase over the previous year are almost identical with those noted for the 
Godavery ; bnt the conversion of dry lands into wet in the delta taluks is stated to augment tho 
return. I'bcre is a small decrease in Guntur and Viuntikonda by the relinquishments being 
greater than the dai-khasts, but this will probably soon rectify itself. 
5. Tbe usual Taluk war details are recorded below : — 



. Taluks. 


Fosly 1283. 


Fnsly 1284. 


Diffecenoe. 


Masulipatam portion — 

1. Gudivada ,i. 

2. Bunder 

3. Nandigam 

4. Bezwada 


«•• ••• ••• 

• •4 

.«• ••• ••• 

Total... 

••• ••• ••• 

... .*• 

..• ... ... 

••« ••• 

••• «•• ••. 
••4 ... 

Total- 
Grand Total... 


is. 

8,99,653 
1,45,667 
1,83,033 
1,17,534 


4,11,892 
1,49,570 
1,83,152 
1,17,063 


B3. 

+ 12.239 
+ 3,903 
+ 119 
— 471 




8,45,887 


8,61,677 


+ 15,?90 


Guntur portion-* 

5. RepalU 

6. Bapatla 

7. Guntur •«• .w. 

8. Palnad ••• ••• 

9. Narasai'owpet ... ••• 

10. Sattanapalli ... 

11. 'Vlnnukonda 


6,15,214 
5,29,421 
3,99,105 
2,87,121 
3,12,648 
3,49,713 
1,19,951 


6,43,316 
5,44,570 
3,96,980 
2,88,908 
3,13,785 
3,49,672 
1,18,896 


+ 28,102 
4- 15,149 

— 2,125 
+ 1,787 
-»- 1,137 

— 41 

— 1,055 




26,13,173 


26,56,127 


+ 42,954 




34^59,060 


35,17,804 

• 


+ 58,744 



6. South Argot. — The results of the new settlement for this district apply only to the 

Ghedambram Tabik. Operations have not yet been extended to the remaining portion of the 

district. The demand of Fusly 12^4 aggregates Rupees 5,32,497,. or Rupees 10,321 in excess of 

its predeccaaor. This increase is not wholly due to the growth of the assessment, but partly to 

• wj « ,. ^ ,. ..»»....•...,.. change of revenue procedure, by which second 

•Jfc^^Board'flProcecdiDgs, No, 208, dated Stdffeh- crop assessment has been levied* on certain 

lands free in this respect up to Fusly 1283, and 



ruai7l874. 
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as well to the introduction of the ne^ water-rate, in conformity with Board's Proceedings, No. 
•524, dated 9th March 1874, under which the charge is by the half cawny iostead of on the 
actual area returned as irrigated. These changes account for Rupees 6,523, or more than half 
of tJie increase referred to. 

7. The beriz of Fusly 1284 likewise exhibits an enhancement over the demand of the year 
previous to introduction : — 

us. 

Fusly 1270 5,20,605 

Fusly 1284 5,32,497 



Demand of tho year previous to introduction. 16,19,105 



Do. Fusly 1284 



Settlement Demand at first infci'oduced 
Do. in Fusly 1284 



14,36,767 

— 1,82,638 

... 12,20,007 
.. 14,36,767 

+ 2,16,760 



- + 11,892 

8. TRicniNOPOLY.— -There is a slight in- 
crease in the demand of Fusly 1284 when con- 
trasted with that of Fusly 1283 ; but the reve- 
nne is still much below that of the year 
previous to introduction. Still it is satisfactory 
to observe that Rupees 2,16,760 have been add- 
ed to the dcmarid since the original introduction 
as specified in the margin. The comparison of 
Fusly 1283 and 1284 is given below :— 



Taluks.' 

■ 


Faaly 1283. 


Fasly 1284. 


Difibrencg. 


1. Tnchinopoly 

2. Mnseri .., ... ... 

3. Kulitnlai 

4. Poranibalur ... ... 

6. Udajaipolam 


ES. 

4,58,237 
3,20,356 
1,94,088 
2,86,974 
2,25,690 


4,57,712 
3,23,623 
1,92.640 
2,35,813 
2,26,979 


BS. 

— 52-> 
+ 3,267 

— 1,448 

— 1,161 
+ 1,289 


Total... 


14,35,345 


14,36,767 


+ 1,422 



9. KuKXooL. — The following statement compares the demand of Fusly 1284 with that of 
the preceding year. TIio result, Hke that for other districts already noticed, is favorable: — 



Taluks. 


Fasly 1283. 


Fasly 1284. 


Dififcrouce. 


r 1. Ramalkota 

Tr«^^i P..««^^ ) "^^ Naudikotknr ... 

Knmool Proper, j 3 ^^^^.^^ 

(,4. Sirwoll ... 


RS. 

1,70,850 
2,05.275 
1,86,267 
1,53,761 


BS. 

1,74,873 
2,07,426 
1,87,343 
1,53,405 


BS. 

+ 4,023 
+ 2,151 
+ 1,076 
— 356 


Total... 


7,16,153 


7,23,047 


+ 0,894 


5. Pftttikonda ... ... ... ... 

6. Koilkautla ... ... ... 


2,01,644 
2,03,694 


2,04,329 
2,01,817 


+ 2,685 
— 1,877 


Grand Total... 


11,21,491 


11,29,193 


+ 7,702 



By the new settlement the assessment of the four taluks of Kurnool Proper was reduced, as 

j^ marginally indicated, to the extent of Rupees 

35,851. The deficit, a.«? explained below, now 
sfands at Rupees 0,417 for Fusly 1284. In- 
cluding the more recently settled taluks, there 
i.s an addition to the reveoue of only Rupees 
752, 



Demand of the year previous to in trod action... 7,29,464 
Do. aa introduced in the first year ... 6,93,603 

— 35,851 
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Talnka. 


Beriz of Puftly 
previous to 
the introduc- 
tion. 


Bcriz of 
Fusly 1284. 


Difference. 


Kumool Proper 

Pattikonda „. ..• ... ••« ... 

Koilkuntla 


RS. 
7,29,464 
1,98,991 
1,99,986 


RS. 

7,23,047 
2»04,329 
2,01,817 


RS. 

-- 6,417 
+ 5,338 
+ 1,831 


Total... 


11,28,441 


11,29,193 


+ 752 



10. CuDDAPAH. — This distriot now needs attention in respect to the talnks first settled as 
under: — 



Taluks. 


Fasly 1283. 


FoBly 1284. 


Diflereuce. 


Cuddapah 
Prodatoor 
Jamalamadugn 


•• ... * ••• • • • ... 

Total... 


RS. 

2,39,139 
1,73,871 
1,88,338 


R8. 
2,31,498 
1,76,495 
2.01,794 


RS. 

— 7,fi41 
+ 2,624 
+ 13,456 




6,01,348 


0,09,787 


+ 8,439 



Whilst there is a falling off in the Cuddapah taluk, there is an increase in the other taluks, 
and on the whole an enhancement on the previous year's revenue of Rupees 8,439. Compared 
with the demand of the year previous to introduction, the addition is Rupees 15,341 as exhibited 
below : — 

RS. 

Beriz of the year previous to introduction ... 5,94,440 

, „ Fusly 1284 6,09,787 



-f- 15,341 



11. The demand of Fusly 1282, given as Rupees 5,53,100 at paragraph 12 of Mr. Banbury's 
report recorded in Board's Proceedings No. 78, dated 15th January 1875, differs by Rnpees 
41,346 from the Rupees 5,94,446 now taken for comparison. Of this amount, Rupees 34,516 
comprises second crop and additional assessment, brought to account, at the time of the Jama- 
bund i, and included in the demand of the year, but which did not find a place in the comparison 
Mr. Banbury instituted. The particulars then fumislied, though correct in respect to the actual 
results of the introduction, will not conform with the difference observable between the revenue 
returns of one year and the other. As the total revenue throughout this report is taken for com- 
parison each year, it is requisite to take the corresponding total revenue for the year prior to the 
introduction, and not that given in reporting the results of the introduction. The variation in 
the first year arises partly as regards the charge for setfond crop and additional assessment, and 
partly in respect to change as to occupation between the period of introduction and the Jamabundi. 
The remaining sum of Rupees 6,830 needs to be accounted for under this latter cause. The same 
reason explains the difference noticeable between the figures of Pattikonda and Koilkuntla of the 
Kuruool District. It has to be borne in mind that the demand in the three taluks of Cuddapah 
is not fully realized, the increase by the rates as introduced bemg to some extent, where at all 

heavy, levied gradually by increments as directed 

by Government. 



G. O., dated 24th July 1874, No. 919. 



12. Salem.— This is the second year for which a coxopariaon for tho whole district is 
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instigated. The resnU for the year is, I am glad to report, more &Torable^ being an enbanoe- 
axnent of Kapees 26,043 as specified below : — 



Talnks. 


Fasly 1283. 


Pady 1284. 


Difference. 


' 


. KB. 


RS. 


RS. 


1. Salem ... 


3,87,020 


3,92,851 


+ 5,831 


2. Ahtoor ... ... ... 


2,23,611 


2,26,288 


+ 2,«77 


3. Namkul ... ... ... ' ... 


1,99,270 


2,01,249 


+ 1,979 


•4. .Trichengodo ... ... 


2,75,393 


2,82,596 


+ 7,203 


T). Darampnii 


1,67,226 


1,71,403 


+ 4,177 


6. Kistnaglierry ... ... 


1,38,266 


1,40,428 


+ 2,162 


7. Ossoor ... 


1,69,304 


1,69,475 


+ 171 


8. Tripatore ... ... ... 


1,05,671 


1,05,217 


— 454 


9.. Urteugherry 


1,10,934 


1,13,281 


+ 2,297 


Total... 


17,76,695 


18,02,738 


+ 26,043 



Vide paraj^raph 11 of Mr, Banbury's letter, re- 
corded ixi G. 0., No. 255, dated 17th Pebraary 1875. 



fieriz proWons to new Settlement 
Do. of Fasly 1384 ... 



The demand of 1283 was less b^ Rupees 
49,570 than that of the year preceding the in- 
trod action. This yeeu^ the deficit is reduced to 
Rapees 13,527, as per margin, by the exten- 
sion of occupation. With Mr. Banbury I share 
the hope that " the deficit will ere long give place 
to a surplus." 

13. Nelloue. — The new rates of assessment were pat in force in the principal division 
taluks of this district for Fasly 1283. The revision of assessment then effected on the occupation 
of Fasly 1282 was as under:— 

BS 

, 11,28,'804 



RS. 

18,26,265 
18,02,738 

— 13,527 



By Revenue Accounts 
„ Settlement #.• 



13,00,062 



Increase... 1,71,258 

The foregoing details are exclusive of the charge for second crop and additional assessment. 
Inclusive of these items, the demand of Fasly 1282 amounted to Rupees 11,67,881, and that for 
the succeediug year to Rupees 12,95,738; consequently, there was an enhancement of Rupees 
1,27,657 on the demand of Fusly 1282 when compared with that of Fasly 1283. Particulars for 
the latter year are furnished below and compared with Fusly 1284. It will be seen that the 
result id satisfactory, the increase being Rupees 12,351 i — 



Taluks. 


Fusly 1283. 


Fasly 1284. 


Difference. 


1. .N^Uore 

2. Gftduc 

3. .Rapat ... 

4. Atmakur ... 
6n Kaimlii 

6. Udayagiri -.. 


••• 

••• ... 


) 

Totalf.. 


RS. 

6,40,585 

-i2;Z2,285 

(,..•; •86,267 

Ij95a51 

:o 1^028 

L . f.-49,422 


BS. 

5,31,136 
.2^9,539 

93,009 
1,98,023 
1,66,646 

49,838 


Ka. 
— 9,450 
+ 7,254 
+ 6,742 
+. 2,872 
4. 4«^17 
+ 416 . 




ia2,«5,738 


18,08,089 


+ 12,361 



The falling off in the demand in the Nellore Taluk is not due to any less bi*6adth bf oecupa- 

tion, but to amendments effected, under the ordeo marginally specified, to the wet rates of 

^ ^ ^ X ^ ^^.^ ^ . ,- ,«.,. vT . ««« assessment as first imposed throughout the anient 

G. O., dated 16th October 1874, No. U33. ^^^^^ j^y^ assessment of 1284 was reduced to 

^he extent of Rupees 19,008 less than that brought to liccount for 1283. An increase of area 
Huder occupation} 1,084 acres iu dry and 500 acres in wet, partly recouped the amount foregone. 
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14. It will be remembered that nnder O. O., No. 896, of 22n(} August 1873, the increase on 
puttas was foregone, and all decrease allowed to the ryots for Fusly 1283. For Fusly 1284 the* 

increase, as directed by G. O., No. 1,333, dated 
16th October 1874, was levied gradually by incre- 
ments. Compared with the total demand of Fu^ly 
1282, the year before the introduction, the cor- 

responding assessment of Fusly 1284 indicates au 

enhancement of Rupees 1,40,208. 

15. Daring Fasly 1284 the new rates of assessment wero introduced into the Sub-division 
ialuks of Nellore with the following result : — 



Fusly. 

1283 

1284 



IncreasG.. 



BS. 

11,67.881 
13,08,089 

1,40,208 



Talnks. 


Revenue De- 
mand of 
Fusly 1283. 


As per intro- 
duction of new 
Settlement. 


Difference. 


Kandakur ... ... 

Kanigiri ... ... ... ',.. 

Ongole 


RS. 

2,66,585 

35,871 

2,79,154 


RS. 

2,73,656 

40,556 

3,03,302 


RS. 

+ 7,071 
+ 4,685 
+ 24,148 


Total ... 


5,81,610 


6,17,514 


+ 35,904 



16. TiNNEVELLY. — ^The new rates were in force for two years, Fuslies 1283 and 1284, in the 
Tinnevelly and Tenkasi Taluks, but no reference was made to this district in the report last sub- 
mitted, consequent on the settlement of the district not then being under the Director's control. 
The comparison between the demands of Fuslies 1283 and 1284 shows a small increase of Rupees 
1,746 as under : — 



Talaks. 


Fasly 1283. 


Fusly 1284. 


Difibrence. 


TiimoTelly . ... '..I .., 

Tmkasi ... •■. ... ' ... 


ES. 

3,29,782 
1,78,048 


K8. 

3,30,938 
1,78,638 


BS. 

+ 1,156 
+ 590 


Total... 


5,07,830 


5,09,576 


+ 1,746 



17. 



Demand of Fusly 1282 as shown in Mr, 
FnoUe's report, dated 22nd AngoBt 1874. 
Do. of Fudy 1284 



BB. 

5,01,369 
6,09,676 

+ 8,»07 



Great variaCons need not be anticipated as regards these taluks. The irrigation is 

superior, the lands are fertile, and the rates are 
moderate. There is therefore no likelihood of 
relinquishments, nor is there any particular 
extent of waste to be newly taken up. The 
comparison with the beriz of the year previous 
to introduction, viz., Fusly 1282, shows a gain 
of Rupees 8,207 as indicated in the margin. 
The usual comparative statemeniis appended of the settlement commutation rate determined 
for each district, subject to the deductions £or cartage,; &c., and of the prices prevailing doriDg 
Fusly 1284 (1874-75). Throughout the settled districts, it will be seen that the price of each 
product rul^ more or less in advance of the commutation rate save in respect to Varagn for 
Salem, in which district an average was formerly struck on the price of the dry grains taken as 
rejH^eseat&tive (u^ops. Adopting the same coarse now, the prices returned average Rupees 119 
against the commutation rate of Rupeds 100. The result, therefore, is everywhere favorable to 
the ryot. The percentage, as re^rds tho^ whole of the districtSi that the prevailing prices for 
each grain exceeded the commutation rate, is a^ below :— . 

Paddy . ... 36 

Cholum ft. '•«« ; ... ... ••• 47 

Cumbu ,.. ' 70 

Raggy II. «.. ... ... ■ ... ' 56 

Yaragu ... .ti • ... 48 
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Submitted to Government in continuation of 
Board's ProceedinfS^s, dated 12th Auc^nst 1875, 
No. 2,262, recorded in G. 0., dated 24tli Septem- 
ber 1875, No. 1,977. 

2. The revenues of Fasly 1284 under the 
new settlement show an increase on those of the 
previous fusly of Rupees 44,009 and Rupees 
58,744 in the Godavery and Kistna Districts, 
respectively. The increase over the assessment 
of tlie years preceding those in which the^settle* 
raent was introduced are Rupees 4,10,073 and 
Rupees 5,13,462, respectively. 

In Nellore; the increase by settlement over 
the assesflment previous to settlement was lai|ge 
(RupeeR 1,27,657), and thei-e were smaller in- 
creases in the districts of Eurnool, Cuddapah, 
South Arcot and Tinnevelly. 

3. In Trichinopoly, the demaiid under 
Settlement is still Rupees 1,82,638 below the 
former assessment, though it has risen con-, 
siderably since the introduction of the settle- 
xnent. 

In Salekn, also, the demand, though rising, is 
still below the amount of the assessment pnor 
to settlement. In each of the settled tracts, 
the results o£ the year under report show an 
improvemient over Uiose of the preceding year. 

4. The report indicates satisfactory revenue 
administration as far as judgment can be formed 
on such returns. The prices throughout the 
settled districts almost invariably ruled con- 
siderably in advance of settlement commutation 
rates, the incidence of which may consequently 
be confidemtly assumed to bo light. 

(True Copies and Extract.) 

(Signed) C. A. GALTON, 

Acting Secretary, 

Order thereon, 23rd May 187G, No. 665. 

Recorded. 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) D. F. CARMIOHAEL, 

Becretary to Governm/ent, 



EXPLOKATION OP ARCILEOLOQIGAL BBMAINS DT 
TBB KlSTNA DiSTKlCT. 

Proceedings qf Hie Madras Qovemmeni^ Revenue 
Department, 24i/t May 1876. 

Read the following letter from ARTHUR 
HOWELL, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the 
Government of India, Home Department 
(PubUc), to the Hon. W. HUDLBSTON, 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras, 
dated Simla, 6th May 1876, No. 817 :— 

I AM directed to acknowledge your letter. No. 
1,564, dated the 3rd November last, regarding 



•No. 295, dated 6th 
Maroh 1876. 



the proposed exploration of certain arch»olo- 
gicai remains in the Kistna District. • 

2. In reply, I am to forward the accompany- 
ing letter* from the Dii-ec- 
t or- General, Arcbasologi- 
cal Survey, on the sub- 
ject, and to say that the Governor-General in 
Council is pleased to sanction the disbarsement 
of Rupees 1,000 for carrying on the explora- 
tions on the understanding that this sanction is 
fiuaL There is no objection to Mr. Sewell being 
entrusted with the duty. He should, however, 
be instructed to proceed in the manner indicat- 
ed by General Cunningham. All coins, stamps, 
seals, and minor articles of interest wfli, of 
course, be x^arefuUy collected, preserved, aod 
described. 

Enclosork No. 1. 

From Major-Genl. A. CUNNINGHAM, Direc 
tor-General, Archaeological Survey, to the 
Seci'etary to the Government of India, Home 
Department, Calcutta, dated Agra, 6Ui March 
1876, No. 295. 

I have the honor to return herewith the 
bundle of papers connected with the pt*oposed 
exploration of the arcbaaologioal remains in the 
Kistna District by Mr. R. Spwell, Acting Head 
Assistant Collector of the Kistna District. 
These papers reached me in camp just before 
I proceeded to Calcutta in December last, and 
I had intended examining Colonel [Mackenzie's 
manuscript volumes in the Bengal Aisiatio 
Society's Library before making my reply, as 
I was aware that those volumes contained a 
map of the site as well as a plan of the mined 
Stiipa of Amaravati. Unfortunately tbe matter 
escaped my memory whilst I was in Calcutta, 
and I have not been able to hud the notes ou 
the Amaravati Stupa which I made in Engtand 
after examining the copy of Colonel Mackenzie's 
manusciipt books in the Libitiry of the India 
Office. I must, therefore, trust to my memory 
in making the following recommendations. 

2. As well as I can remember the whole of 
the 8tilpa itself has been removed, even iuclad- 
ing its foundations, so as to form a circular 
tank surrounded by a high mound. This 
mound I believe to have been formed of the 
rubbish and earth thrown out from the excavat- 
ed st^pa, and beneath it lies the remains of the 
double railing which once surrounded the 
monument. It is, therefore, very much to be 
desired that the whole of this circular ring of 
mound should be explored, and I would recom- 
mend that the work should be begun from the 
interior of the circle, the whole of the excavated 
earth and rubbish being thrown into the cen- 
tral tank. 

8. In making these explorations it is espe- 
cially desirable that all standing stones or stone^ 
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work in 8itn should be Left nndisturbed ant.il 
»the exact position of each piece and a general 
pi tin of the whole have been made by some 
competent surveyor. As Mr. Sewell himself 
seems to be fallj alive to the importance of 
Jcaving snch stofies in their dri^inal places, the 
work of exploration might safely be entrusted 
to him, and I would most strongly recommend 
that the sum of one thousand rupees, which has 
been asked for this purpose, should be granted 
to him. ' 

4. Mr. Sewell's other proposed explorations 
of the caves at IJndavilly, of the Bhattiprole 
Tope, and of the circular moand at Pidugnraisi* 
seem also worthy of being carried out. Bub in 
the meantime I would recommond thut a strict 
scrutiny should be made of all the carved stones 
in the town of Amaravati and its neigh boar- 
hood for some of the missing sculptures of the 
Amaravati Sidpa, and that impressions of all 
inscriptions should be carefaily made, and if 
possible that photographs should bo taken of 
tbem. 

5. I remember noting in Colonel Macken- 
zie's map of the site a single rock, near the 
bank of the river above the town, labelled " j5a<a- 
nam RocW* As this name suggests the exist- 
euce of an edict engraved on one of the rocks, 
I strongly recommend that a careful examina- 
tion should be made of all the rocks in the posi« 
tion indicated. 

6. In conclusion I beg to express my opi- 
nion that inscriptions shoutd be most diligently 
sought for, as it is to them that we must look 
for the history of the Stiipa. We already pos- 
sess more than a suihcient number of sculptures 
to show the style of ai't which prevailed when 
the Stvlpa wa9 erected. From the sculptures 
Mr. Fergusson has inferred that it must have 
been built in the fourth century A.D. From 
the inscriptions on the contrary I infer that it 
was erected towards the end of the first century 
A.O. As the forms of the alphabetical char- 
acters afiford a much surer criterion than the 
style of the sculptures for determining the date 
of any building, I trust that the importance of 
securing every fragment of inscription may be 
kept in mind. 

Order thereon, 2J:th Mdjy 1876, No. 684. 

As the sum asked for (Rupees 1,000) is now 
granted, and the services of Mr. R. Sewell are 
still available, as Acting Head Assistant of ike 
Kistna District, with lus head-quarters at Bez- 
wada, authority is given for making the exca- 
vations proposed. Mr. Sewell wUl profit by 
General Conningham's suggestions. 

(True Extract.) 
(Signed) D. F. CARMICHAEL, 

Secretary to Qovenunmxt. 



Mr. Cooke's Riport on thb decbasid irates 
OF Coffee and other plants from Mysore. 

Proceedings of the Madras Gov&iiim^ni^ U&omue 

Deparimetitf 2nd June 187C. 
Bead the following despatch from the Right 

Honorable the Secretary of State for India : — 
Revenue, ) India Office, London, 

No. 8. j 27thAjprillS7e, 

Mr Lord Duke, — I have to acknowledge the 
receipt of your Grace's despatch, dated the 9th 
of March (No. 4), 1876, forwarding the report 
of the Travancore Planters' Association on the 
Cofiee-leaf disease. 

2. I herewith transmit two hundred copies of 
a Report by Mr. Cooke, 
Sent by last Mail. of the India Museum, on 
the diseased leaves of 
Coffee and other plants which wepe forwarded 
from Mysore for examination. Copies of tho 
Report shonld be forwarded to the Coffee 
Planters in Wynaad, the Nilgiris, and Travan- 
core. 

Ihave,&c., 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 

His Excellency the Right Honorable * 

The Governor in Council, Fort St. George. 

Order thereon, 2nd June 1876, No. 750. 

Ordered that the Reports referred to in 
paragraph 2 of this despatch, when received, 
be forwarded to the Conservator of Forests for 
distributiou as desii'ed by the Secretary of 
State. 

(True Extract.) 
(Signed) D. F. CARMICHAEL, 

Secretary to Government, 



Commerce and Navigation between the 
United Kingdom and Fkancb. 

Proceedings of the Madras Oovemment^ Bevenue 

Departments 6th June 1876. 
Read the following letter from C. J. LYALL, 
Esq., Under-Secretary to the Government of 
India, Department of Revenue, Agriculture 
and Commerce, (Commerce and Trade,) to 
the Hon. D. F. CARMICHAEL, Secretary to 
the Government of Madras, Revenue Depart- 
ment, dated Simla, 24th May 1876, No. 
214:— 

I AM directed to forward the accompanying 
copy of a despatch (No. 29, dated the 12th 
Apnl last) from the Secretary of State for India 
giving cover to copy of a communication from 
the Foreign Office regarding the representationa 
it will be desirable to make in the interests 
of India to the French Government in the 
^^ppvQftchiog negotiatioaa for ^ new treaty of 
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CoimBierce and Navigation between the United 
E^Dgdom and France; and, with reference 
thereto, to request that, after consnitation with 
the Chamber of Commerce at Madras and snch 
local firms doing bnsincss with Franco as it may 
be considered desirable to consult, the Govern- 
ment of India may be favored with an expres- 
sion of the views of His Qrace the Governor 
in Council on the subject. 

2. I am to request that a very early reply 
may be submitted. 

Enclosure No. 1. 

Despatch from the Right Honorable the Secre- 
tary of State for India. 
StatL«»tiC3 and Commerce, "I India OrricE, London, 
No. 29. i ' 12th April 1876. 

My Lord, — I transmit, for the information of 
your Excellency, a copy of 
From Foreign OiRce, a correspondence with the 
9th March 1876, (with Foreign OflBoo on the sab- 
'"TrF'^;5gn Office, ject of the representations 
11th April 1876. which it is desirable to 

make, in the interests of 
India, to the French Government in the ap- 
preaching negotiations for a new Commercial 
Treaty between the United Kingdom and 
France. 

2. Ton will observe that I have expressed 
a general opinion that it is desirable to obtain 
the utmost facilities which can be granted for 
the admission into French ports of Indian pro- 
dace and manufactures, free of duty. An im- 
portant increase may be expected to occur in 
the direct trade with France, as one of the re- 
sults of the opening of the Suez Canal, and it 
will be for your consideration to what extent 
the interests of India and the interests of your 
revenue might be consulted by alterations in 
this direction. 

8. I shall be glad to be favored, as early as 
possible, with the views of your. Government 
on the question generally, and in regard to any 
special details connected with either trade or 
navigation which you would wish to have re- 
presented to the French Government. 

I have, Ac, 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 
His Excellency the Right Honorable 

The Govemor-General of India in Council. 

Enclosubb I in No. I. 

From T. V. LISTER, Esq., to the Under-Sec- 
retary of State for India, dated 9tb March 

. 1876. 

I am directed by the Earl of Derby to state 
to you, for the information of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, that it is expected that communi- 
catiopa will very shortly take place with the 



French Government with the view to the con- 
clusion of a new Treaty of Commerce and Navi- • 
gation between this country and France. 

2. The existing Treaties and Conventions of 
1860, 1873, and 1874, of which copies are here- 
with enclosed, will remain in force until the 
30th of June 1877 ; but the two Governmonta 
are of opinion, in the present state of commercial 
relations between European Powers, that it is 
advisable that they should enter into communi- 
cation, in order to come to an understanding 
as to the future Treaty engagements between 
the two countries in matters of commerce and 
navigation. 

3. It will be perceived that the arrangements 
made in 18G0 arb limited to the United Kingdom 
and to France and Algeria, and do not extend 
to the possessions of the other Power except 
in regard to Australian wool and to Indian 
cotton and jute. And, further, that the Ti-eaty 
of 1873 places British and French vessels on a 
footing of equality in all navigation. 

4. I am to request that you will move tho 
Marquis of Salisbury to give this matter hia 
early attention, and to inform Lord Derby, as 
soon as possible, what representations he would 
wish to be made to the French Government iu 
mattera affecting Indian interests in tho ap- 
proaching negotiations with France, 

5. I am, at the same time, to point out that, 
when stipulations are made wth foreign coun- 
tries in favor of British possessions, those pos- 
sessions may have to be bound by the engage- 
ments entered into by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment in mattera relating to the United King- 
dom. 

Enclosure 2 in No. 1. 

From Sir LOUIS MALLET, C.B., tothetJnder- 
Secrotary of State for Foreign Affairs, dated 
India Office, 11th April 1876. 

In reply to your letter of the 9th ultimo, I 
am directed by the Seoreti&ry of State for India 
in Council to say that, in his opinion, it is very 
desirable that, in the anticipated negotiations 
with the French Government for a new com- 
mercial treaty, an endeavour should be made 
for the admission of the raw produce and manu- 
factures of India into French porta free from 
duty, to the utmost possible extent. 

2. The question is, however, one on whicli 
it is necessary to consult the Government of 
India, to whom your letter will at once bo for- 
warded. 

Order thereon, Oth June 1876, No. 75(?. 

Referred to the Board of Revenue for repore 
after communication with the Collectors of some 
of the more important coast disti'icts and the 
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Cbnmber of Commerce and some of the leading 
• firms doing business with Fmnco. 

2. It 18 observed from the Tolame of 
the Trade and Navigation of the Madras 

Presidenoj for 
Exports. Imports. 1^73.74 that the 

r, . r. /.^orA ^A/^ value of the e%r 

Ganjam ... 6,92,350 696 „^ .^ .^ ^„ 1 

Vizagapatam... 17,45,711 831 ports to, aud 

Godaverj ...10,08,411 8,355 imports from 

Kistua ... 76,434 ,., France amoaut- 

TinoeTelty ... 89,998 ... ed to Ropeti^ 

South Canara. 6,89,484 2.052 84,86,001 and 

Malabar ...42^613 40^ 5^;^^'^ ^^^^^ 

Total... 84,86,001 61,924 tivelr, as parti- 
cnlarised in (}ie 
margin ; and that the valna of imports and 
exports of Merchandise and TreaKttro from 
and to Pondioherrj and British Indian Ports 
amoonted to Bapeefi 4,03«013 and 2,87,661; 
the trade with Mahe and Karikal being corn- 
paratively insignificant. It is requested that 
in snbmitting the report here culled for, the 
Land Oastoms rerenne may be taken due note 
of. The revenne from this son roe amounted, 
in 1874-75, to Rupees 2,64,287, and showed an 
excess of Rupees i4,974 over that of the pre- 
vious year, which is said to hare resulted solely 
from the importation of goods into Tai'joie, 
via Kaiikal, instead of Nagore. 

3. The Board will observe that the Govcru- 
ineut uf India called fur a very eui'ly report ou 
tlie subject. The Board's early uttcution la, 
therefore, requcbted to it. 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) D. T. CARMICHAEL, 

Secretanj to GovcrnmcuL 



MISCELtANEOUS. 



CINCHONA. 

TriB medicinal Cinchomis are all natives of 
South America, and aro thero continod to a 
cumpamtively narrow belt of the Audos extoifd- 
ing from 10 degrees N. to 20 degrees S. latitude. 
The mout vnluable species ard found within the 
territoi'ieH of Now Grauadu, Ecuador, Peru, and 
Bolivia, the Governments of which States have 
for a long timo derived a conbiderubh3 revenue 
fivm tho bfirk exported to Europe. But with 
th^ usual shortsighted policy of Governuientts 
where matters of If'orestry are eoncenied, they 
have never mad© any efforts whatever to control 
the operations of the bark collectors, so as to 
ensure u continued supply of bark. Ttie Oas- 
carillados, as tbcao collectors are called, were 
("luJ ttro still) u;ied not only to fell iiamaturo 



trees, but eren to dig them up by their roots 
for the sake of the rich red bark. Tho Govern* 
ments however regarded the oinohoua ibrests 
as ^^ practically inexhaustible ;" a familiar phrase 
this in the early days of Indian Forest manage- 
ment, and were too laay to insiitata .meoaorei 
of conservancy. The ineTitable oons^qaeuoe 
of all this was that the trees in easily aoass«ible 
plaees having been felled, bark began to get 
scarce and Quiuine to rise in pride. The Dnioh 
Government ar6 large consamera of Quinine iu 
their Colony of Jdva, and they began to get 
alarmed at the inoreasing amonnt of thdir.bUls 
for that medicine. They aooordiogly deter* 
mined to grow their own cinchona bark> and 
with this view they sent in the year 18^3, 
a botanical collector, to South America, charged 
with the duf^y of eolieotiug seeds and seedlings 
of tho best medioiual species and of taking 
them to Java. The gentleman ^ho nndertook 
the mission was apparently aaeoessful, for to- 
wards the end of 1854, he landed in Java with 
a large quantity of young cinchona (rfants* But 
as it ultimately turned out, his snoceds had been 
more apparent than real, for after these rpUats 
by time had been increased to aboat a million, 
the Dutch discovered that they were of the 
wrong sort and thatthoir bark contaided but 
little Quinine. Six years later, our own India 
office oi'ganised a collectiug expedition to South 
America, which was more saccessfui than the 
Dutch one, and by the end of 1862, cioohona 
plantations had been begun Ou tho Nilgiris and 
ill British Sikkim. The new oaltivatioa was 
(»ager)y taken up by cofieo planters in the 
Nilgiris and Wyuaad, who |>kinted belts of 
cinchona along the I'ouds on their estates, and 
in 8omo cases devotod spucial tracts ol' Itaid to 
cinchona cultivation alone. The same soii of 
tiling was done, but to a much more limited 
rxteut, by tho Tea planters of tho Da)3eeling 
district. In that district however, only one 
private garden entirely devoted to ciucliona 
Inis ever been formed. Later in tho day, the 
ColTeo planters of Ceylon took up cinohoon as 
au adjunct to their cofice, which began to be 
threatened with seriona damage from leaf dis- 
ease, and BO well has the cuhivaiion aitswored 
ill that Colony, that there aro at present esti- 
mated to bo about 3,0o0 acres onder oinohona. 
The medicinal cinchona barks aro of three 
soKs, known as red, yellow, and pale. These 
are respectively tho produce of ditcltoua 0uc* 
einibra, callmya, and vffioinalis. All three are 
plants which cannot bo grown ou any port of 
the plains of India. Tbey reqniro a cool cli- 
mate, but eannot stand icoat^ and they positively 
deoliue to grow ou fine laud anywhere. Au 
equable el i mate with u mean annual tempera- 
ture of 05** to 70" Fht. suits them best. But 
the minimum tomperatutfe during tho year must 
nob fall much below 40^ Fht. nor the maximnm 
rise much above 80"" Fht. These conditions 
will be found in Indict at elevations raj'yiug 
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from 2,000 to 7,000 fe%i abovie ihe sea accord* 
ing to latitade. With regard to rainfall, oin- 
chonsB are rather accommodating. Provided 
the dminagebe good, they will thrive where the 
fall is •veu 150 inches a year. The red bark 
trees wiU on ihe other hand, if the moisture is 
pretly equally distiibutod over the year, get on 
very well with an annual &ll of as litUa as forty 
inches or even leas. In the matter of 8oil> 
cinchona need not be tried in any situation 
where the subsoil is stiff and retentive of mois- 
iure. A free open surface soil rich in humus, 
suite all the species very well In the Nilgiris, 
the basis of the soil is decayed gneiss: in 
Sikkim it consists of the detritue both of that 
roek and of mica tehiii. Of the thi-ee species, 
afflcinali$ stands cold best ; calUaya and sued- 
rubra get on better at lower elevations, but the 
bark of both the latter, if grown below 2^000 
feet« is apt to be poor in Quinine. 

Cinchona seeds are flat» tbin, and very light. 
If not very carefully sown they are apt to rot 
The best way to treat them is to strew them on 
the surface of well prepared beds of fine vege- 
table mould, and to cover them merely with a 
fine sprinkliDg of sand. If buried in the soil, 
the seeds are almost sure to decay. The seed 
beds should be carefully watered by a very 
finely-drilled garden syringe; and deluging 
should be carefully avoided. When the seed- 
lings have got a couple of pairs of leaves, they 
should be transplanted, and pieked out in 
lYOVsery lines at distances of 1^ by 2 inches. 
In these nurseries, the plants shoald remain 
until they are about 4 inches high, when they 
will be ready for transplanting a Peoond time, 
at distances of 4 by 4 inches. The seed and 
nursery beds should be protected by a sloping 
thatched roof from 3 to 5 feet high. As soon 
as the plants are 9 to 12 inches high, they 
should be transplanted for the last time into 
the open ground where they are permanently to 
stand. By this time, they will be about a year 
old. The final transplantation should be carried 
on in moist, dull bat not very rainy, weather. 
No shading is as a rule necessary after this 
final transplanting. Red bark is more easily 
propagated by cuttings than by seed : calisaya 
t>n the other hand is difiBcult of propagation by 
artifioial means; but as the species is very 
variable as regards the cpiality of the bark, and 
as it is extremely liable to sport (». &., not to 
oome true to seed) seedlings cannot be relied 
OB as likely with any cej^tainty to possess the 
qualitieA of their parents. Cinchona has been 
sncoessiiilly grown in Sikkim, the Nilgiris and 
Ceylon. It 'has done moderately well on the 
Tionevelly and Shevaroy i*anges in Madras, as 
also in British Burniah and the Khasia lulls. 
On the other hand, it has more or less failed 
in the Wynaad, Gai^am, Mallnnmally hills, 
Ooorg, Travancore, Pulneys (?), Mahabalesh- 
war, N. W. Himalaya, and Kangra valley^— r/te 
Indian AgricuUuritt^ Vol I, p. 00. 



THE CAMPHORTRBB. 
Thi wasteful manner in which the camphor • 
of commerce has hitherto been obtained, cer- 
tainly gives reasonable grounds for the belief 
whidii is very genenUly entertained that the 
trees whioh yield this valuable product, will at 
no distant date be ezhansted in the places to 
which they are indigenoun, unless measures are 
in time taken for introducing their cultivation 
into new and suitable localities and for bringing 
them under some strict system of conservancy, 
which shall ensure a regular saccession of trees 
to be periodically operated upon. The repro- 
duction of the tree is believed to be attended 
with but little difficulty; and, as new indas- 
tries are being gradusjly developed and new 
products of economic value aj^ being eiteu- 
sively introduced, it seems to ha well worth a 
care^l trial whether the oultivadon of the cam- 
phor tree mig^t not be soocessfnlly esUblished 
in the peninsula of India. 

The camphor tree flourishes in the northern 
parts of the island of Sumatra, where it is 
indigenous^ but is not to be found to the south- 
ward of the Line nor yet beyond the third 
degree of north latitude. It propagates itself 
among the mountains and in the woods lying 
near the sea ooast and needs no cultivation. 
It is straight and extraordinarily tall and has 
a gigantic crown, which overtops the largest 
trees around it by a hundred feet or there- 
abouts. The stem is sometimes twenty feet in 
girth. The tree comprises three varieties, 
which can be distingaished at a glance by the 
external colors of the bark, which is sometimea 
yellow, sometimes black and often red. The 
leaves are small, of a roundish, oval shape and 
of a dark green color, besides being hard and 
tough and with a strong smell of camphor. The 
fibres run straight and parallel to each other and 
terminate in a remarkably long and slender 
point. In outward form the fruit is very like 
the acorn, only it is surrounded with five 
petals, which are placed somewhat apart from 
each other and give it some resemblance to a 
lily. The frait is always impregnated with a 
strong flavor of camphor and is eaten when it 
is well ripened and fresh. The amazing height 
of the tree hinders its regular gathering ; but 
when the ti*ee yields its fruit in Maroh, April 
and May, the collection of it oommenoes. 

The camphor is found in the concrete state, 
in which we see it^ in natural fissures or cre- 
vices of the tree, and in the knots and swellings 
of branches from the trunk, but of which it ex- 
hibits no indications externally. Consequently, 
the people, who are employed in collecting it^ 
either make deep incisions into trees or even 
cut them down almost at random, until they 
come upon a trunk, which oontains the aromatic * 
resin. It is said that not a tenth part of the 
number of trees felled is found to contain either 
camphor or even camphor-oil, which is less rare, 
and that parties of men are sometimes engaged 
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for two or three months togetker in the foreets 
^wiih rerj preoarkms saooees. This scarei^y 
* tends to ^ihanoe the prioe of the snbslaBee. 
Wheo a tree containing oamj^r is eat down, 
it is divided transversely into several blocks, 
which again are split with wedges into small 
pieces, from the interstioes of which the cam- 
phor in grains and scsles is extracted. The 
sabstanoe which comes away readily in large 
and almost trauspareot iakes, is esteemed the 
prime sort or head ; the smaller and clean pieces 
are considered the belly ; while the minute par* 
tioles, chiefly scraped firom the wood and often 
mixed with small bits of it, are called the foot, 
according to the customary nomenchfttare adopt- 
ed in the assortment of drugs. The process 
observed in freeing tiie eamphor from foreign 
substances and other imparities is to sfeep aud 
wash the crude article in water, sometimes with 
the aid of soap. It is then passed through sieves 
or screens with meshes of varying siees to assist 
in its atsortment"^ so far as it depends open the 
siae of the grains. Much, however, of the selec* 
tion is also made by hand ; ' aud particular care 
is taken to distinguish from the natural cam- 
I^or the article th^ is produced by an artificial 
concretion of the essez»dal oil. 

Doubts were once entertuned whether the 
ofl and the dry crystallised resin were simul- 
taneously yielded by the same individual tree. 
Althoogh the oil and the resin are often found 
in separate trees, the same tree has as often 
been known to contain both together. The 
people of Sumatra often pour the oil of inferior 
camphor trees into a log of wood with natural 
cracks in it and expose it to the sun daily for a 
week, by which time the oil acquires the con- 
sistency of genuine camphor, though it is uni- 
versally considered to be the worst quality of 
the resin. It is conjectured that, as the tree 
advances in age, a greater proportion of this 
essential oil tiUces a concrete form, for it has 
been observed that even when the fresh oil has 
been allowed to stand and settle, a sediment 
of camphor is deposited at the bottom of the 
Tessel ; consequently, the yield of camphor de- 
pends mainly upon the age of a tree. The 
quantity varies from half a pound to some- 
times four or live pounds per tree. 

It is believed to be very unhealthy to remain 
near the camphor tree during the flowering sea- 
son becanse of the extraordinary heat eihaled 
from it during that period. At the time the 
camphor is gathered-^that is, during the cutting 
down of the trees — the oil, which then drips from 
the cuttings, is caught in considerable quantities. 
It is seldom brought to nmrket, probably be- 
cause ibe price and trouble of carriage are not 
sufliciently remunerative. It is so tine that a 
paper saturated with it and held near a flame, 
catches fire immediately and burns till the oil is 
entirely consumed. It is a very volatile essen- 
tial oil, holding in solntion a resin which on a 
few days' exposure to the air is left in a syrupy 



state. It also yields a small quantity of crys- 
tallised camphor on distillation tbroogh a very 
rough ext^npore process. Camphor is largely 
used in China for embalming ; and an inferior 
quality of it is sold for mediouMkl purposes in the 
bazars of India. The oil has sometimes though 
rarely found its way into the Loudon markwt. 
The frait, prepared with sugar, fomishsBa tasty 
comfit or article of cottfeotionery. The #il is 
used as a popular remedy fur rheumatism and 
is rubbed over the affected part It may also 
be used as a fragrant, quickly drying and well 
bodied varnish, bat it should be rabbed dry like 
French polish. 

The price of the second quality of camphor 
in 1870 was, on an aveL*age, 8i. 13». Sd, per cwt.j 
and the quantity imported into Great Bricain 
in that year sprK«^g»*ted 12,868 owts., valued 
at £45,249. The imports of the first quality 
amounted to 2,361 owts., valued at £14,498, 
giving an average price of 61. 2$. lOd. per cwt. 

The wood of the camphor-tree is in much 
esteem for carpenter's purposes ; bdng, besides 
light and durable, also easy to work aud not 
liable to be injured by insects. It is, however, 
said to be more affected than most other timbsts 
by atmospheric changes. Poruiture made out 
of it in China is much prized, as the wood keeps 
off* insects. The best description of charcoal 
for smith's work is made from this wood. 

The tree, which produces Camphor in Sumatra 
and also in Borneo, has been named Dfyobm^ 
UmopB ccmphora by Colebreoke, though Box- 
burgh has called it Skcrea tamphorifBra. 

A species of camphor is also produced in 
Japan from a tree growing in abundance there. 
It is known to botanists by the name of Lauru$ 
camphora^ and is of a different character alto* 
gether from the ti*ee fonwd in Sumatra and 
Borneo. According to K»mpfer, the camphor 
in Japan is extracted by distillatkm from the 
wood and roots of the tree, cut into small pieces ; 
and the form of the lumps, in whicli it is taloen 
to the market, clearly shows that the snbstance 
has really been subjected to some process. This 
camphor evaporates till it wholly disappears ; 
but, at all stages of its diminution, retainsits fWl 
proportion of strength, which does notsssm %h% 
property of an adulterated or compounded body. 
Camphor is also mauufaoiured very exteusiveiy 
in China, where the island of Formosa is the 
chief seat of the industry. The tree yielding 
is described as an evergreen slirub and is pro- 
bably of the same or a similar species as the 
Laurus eamphora or camphor laurel of Japan. 

We should be glad to see some expenments 
tried with the cultivation of both the Sumatea 
and Japan trees in suitable localities in the 
Peninsula, and, if as both are deseribed to be 
rough and hardy and easy of propagation, they 
are in time acclimatised here, their introductwn 
will tend to the establishment of a new and 
valuable industry among the people of India.— 
Iderrtf p. 153. 
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•THE COCHINEAL INSECT, 
AiiTHOUGn the di^ooverj of the anilioa dyes 
))fi8 to a grca.t extent sqperseded the use of 
cochineal and reduced its commercial value, the 
splendid carminei dye yielded by (ho insect has 
ii>tijjet been completely drivea out of the 
ngtarkftt^and it may therefore be of some iuteresb 
to giiTft an account of its habits, aod of tlie 
meth«dt,by which it is propagated. The tribe 
of ip^^ota from which the cochineal dye is 
obt-atiuedyi is known under the nanio of coc- 
cinOf which Jivee and feeds upon the leaves 
of cevtaiu i?pecies of the cactus, namely, the 
Opuntla coccinellifera and the 0. tuna. The 
male of the. full grown cochineal insect (^Coccus 
casli) ban two dark wings, the antennsd ten 
times articalated, and two long tail bristles. 
The body is of a ci'imson color. The female is 
of the Bflme color, but covered over by a white 
film. The native country of this species is 
^lexico, whence since Jt526 it has, after being 
dried on sheets of hot iron, formed a very im- 
portant article of export. Till the year 1725 
the breeding of the insect was entirely conilned 
toMexioQy and the Government with the greatest 
cara kept it a seoi^et. Before that period it was 
gea«rally believed in Europe that the cochineal 
was not an insect, but a kind of seed. Acosta 
wraa the first who pointed qut the animal nature 
of the dye. la the year 1785, Thierry de 
L^enonTtlie, a Frenchman, with the greatest 
danger .to his life, brought away a few living 
insects to French Domingo, where they were 
soon acclimatised. In 1827 they were intro- 
daced into the Canary islands, and later still, 
with 6he be^t results into Corsica, Spain, Algeria, 
Java, and finally, into Tenerifie. lu Mexico the 
inaaot is found at all times, with the exception 
of the rainy season, in different stages of deve- 
lopment, on the OpuntiOf locally called *^ Kopar' 
— the plant being sometimes completely covered 
with Uf white excretions. Entire plantations 
of this cactus have been known to be killed off 
by the large numbers of insects which infest 
the. surface of the plant«, and suck them dry ot 
their <8ap. Tiie female .insect uses the white 
webrlike substance to deposit her eggs thei-ein, 
very aooa after which ^he draws oS her pro- 
boeois from the surface of the plant, fal)s to the 
greund and dies.. Eight days after, the young 
larnod appear veae^njbling their mother, but 
showing a covering of very fine, long bristles. 
During the first fourteen days, they cast their 
skins, aevarel times and attaui their full size. 
The. male larva then spins .a cocoon of the 
whita fibre,, open at the . hind end, and rests in 
it, tcansiEbEim^ inip a chrysalis, during eight 
days. J3eing then fuUy grown it begins with- 
ont loss of time to searah for a female and dies 
very shortly after coition. The female lives 
a fortnight longer, busy in depositing eggs. 
A whole generation of these insects comes into 
existfiuoe and passes out of it in the brief 
period of a few weeks. Considering the short 



period requii^d for the devBlopment of a genera- 
tion, it is evident that several geneivo^ions are 
produced during a single season. Mr* Bonofae, 
the Director of the Botanic Garden at Berlin, 
succeeded in raising Jn his stove-lnMises fonr 
generation^ of cochineal ia su^eession by keep« 
iug up a temperature of 72 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The cechineal planters in ^Mexico oolleot, 
before the setting in of the rainy, season, a 
quantity of the branebies of the Qpuniiti plant 
with the brood on -them, anii place them in 
slieltered parts of their houses. The insects 
remain alive on the leavep, which continne suo^ 
culent for a long time* Tbe rainy season being 
oyer, the insects on the branches are again dis- 
tributed over the plantations. The Mexi'cai» 
also collect another sort of cochineal which is 
known as Grana syheslra from the wild growing 
Opuntia cac/iM,and, though belonging toanother 
variety of cocdnay is belieyed to be capable of 
being harvested more frequently. W hen Mexico 
was alone producing this valuable coloring 
matter, 880,000 poux^a of it, estimated to be 
of the value of about £640,000, were annually 
exported to Europe. In SontJh Spain and in 
Tenerifie, since t^ vine disease appeared, the 
Opimtla cactus ha^ beem cultivated; and in 
1^50 they vcxported nearly 800,000 lbs. of 
cochineal* Now as it has been ascertained* 
that about 70,000 of these insects go to make 
up the weight of one pound^ it is easy to guess 
what immense quantities of them must be 
annually reai*ed to meet the demand for 
cochineal. The packages in which cochineal 
is e^pprted by the Spaniards, consist of green 
bullock bides with the hairy surface inside. 

On examination the cochiueal of commerce 
shows the insect shrivelled np to the size of 
ai small pea, the outside of a dark brown 
color, the inside dark purple and more or 
less covered by a silvery grey dust. The color- 
ing principle of the cochineal is said to retain 
its pipperties for mor» than a hundred years. 
When soaked in warm water, the legS; uiad 
antenno may be easily recognised. According 
to its native country and the difierent methods 
in which it is treated, the cochiueal is called 
either gran(^ or, when of the finest» quality, 
inesticay from Mestique in Hondurap, inhere it is 
produced. The inferior quality is Crana sylves^ 
tra or GapesianOff and consists of smaller sixod 
insects. Renegrida is the cochineal of inseQts 
killed by immersion in hot water ai;i^ Bti*ipped 
of their white coveri ug« Jaspe^ada cP9iprises, 
every sort in which tlie white dusty coloring is 
preserved. Finally, gravida is cochiueal much 
damaged in transit, in fact an article inferior in 
every respect. Professor PerQira, in his Materia 
Medico^ has distiilctly stated that the a4ult«dra« 
tion of cochineal was some time ago very exten- 
sively carried on in London. By being moisten- 
ed with a solution of gum arabic and sl^Jcen in 
a box, first with sulphate of baryta and thoot 
with powdered animal charcoal, cochineal of 
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in&nor qaalifcj codM be made to acquire the 
appearance of the first olaas article and to 
^inisrease its specifio weight from 1*25 to 1*35. 
T&leand plmuba^o powder were likewise used 
to giv& the cochineal a boautifal silver-grey 
appearance. But thefle different methods of 
adnlteration may be easily detected by the aid 
of tlte micra<;cope. 

The cnrmtne or real coloring principle of the 
cochineal is obtained by treating it first with 
ef her for the pnrpose of removing animal gre>ise, 
and then wir.h boiling alcohol, which entirely 
draws tlie color awsy. 

The Opnnila tana and 0. coccinelU/era have 
been snccessfally introdnced into Australia, 
where they are growing luxuriantly at Adelaide; 
and it is believed that the cochineal insect can 
also be naturalised there, if, during the rainy 
season, it is properly sheltered, as in Mexico. 

Although according to Dr. Lindley " America 
is the exclusive station of this order, {caciaceoe) 
no species appearing to be a native of any other 
part of the world, several species of it, including 
many varieties of the Opuniia^ must at a very 
early period have been introduced into India, 
where it is now naturalised and growing in wild 
proftision in the jungles, TI)o Opuntim produce 
large, oval formed, thick, flat leaves, one from 
the edge of the other an4 usually covered with 
sharp bristles arranged in the shape of stars. 
Sometimes they bear large golden yellow flowers 
of metalio hue. 

The cochineal insect has been long and 
generally known to be indigenous or acclimatis- 
ed in most parts of India; but its produce has 
always been erroneously regarded as so inferior 
in quality as to be wholly unfit for coirversioQ 
into an article of commerce. 

Dr. T. B. Dempster, of the Indian Medical 
Service, in an interesting paper which he com- 
mnnicated to the Agri* Horticultural Society of 
Calcutta (see Journal, vol. ix., pp. 190-201) 
stated his opinion that the female insect agreed 
in all essential characteristics with the descrip- 
tion given by Cuvier of the true Mexican Coccus 
cacli. The size, however, was smaller. It was 
distinguished from the female Icerm^s by pre- 
serving in its advanced stage the distinct form 
of an insect and never becoming a berry or 
gall. The Indian coccus^ according to Dr. 
Dempster, is found only on the common c^vctn^ 
or pnckly peai*, and is surrounded by a quantity 
of fine cottony matter, into which the female 
deposits her eggs. It was pronounced beyond 
all doubt to be a true Coccus cacti. After 
several experiments, Dr. Dempster formed his 
opinion that the cotoving matter of the coccus 
found about Lpodhiana . in , the Punjab was 
" equal in quality to that of the Mexican 
cochineal." 

Attempts were made to cultivate the cochineal 
in the Government Botanical Qardens, Calcutta, 



where a brood of the Mexican insect 'was placed 
on a large field of the cactus plants, and also in 
the Agri- Horticultural Society's Gardens. Bat, 
in both cases, the experiment was abandoned 
for no reason that can now be ascertained. 
Dr. J. McClelland remarked of the color pro- 
duced by Dr. Dempster from the Indian insect^ 
tlint nothing could be ** finer or more beauti- 
ful.^' 

As the cactus grows wild in most parts of 
India, we do not see why the manufactm^ of 
the cochineal should not become a local iudos^ 
try, which must become quickly remunerative 
wherever both the insect and the cactus, oa 
which it feeds, cire found to be indigenous or 
susceptible of easy cultivation. — Idem^ p. 155, 



TUSSER SILK, 

(^Gontinued from pa^e 192.) 

Froii enquiries made in 1873 by the Bengal 
Government, mndi further information regfAMk 
ing Tnsser was then elicited. In the Bnidwan 
division, it appeared that the raw tasBer ftiUt 
was aotnalty produced only in Midnapere and 
Bancoorah, and to a very trifling extent in 
Howrah. where the small qoantity prodooed ie 
converted into fishing Hues. The silk is woveti- 
in Bnrdwan and Beerbhoom, tfaomgH tt# 
cocoons for the first named district are preotflped 
^om Chofea Na^ore and Keongfanr, and fer 
the second named district from the jcmgleB of 
Sonthalia. In the Hooghly dittriot| whete no 
silk is raannfaotnred, the inseol is ooeasionaHjr 
found in a wild state. 

Tusser silk cocoons are collected (Vom the 
jungle in Bancoorah and Midnapore— ^ eerftain 
portion of them being kept for seed in BaneeoMll' 
only. The coeoons are hang up on thin' dry 
twigs in the houses of the people who oelleot 
them. After a time the moth isenes (brtfa ; tto 
male flies away, while ikte female reBMftne< wsi 
is put away at night on the leaves of the md 
and asan trees, where i^ male impregnates lier • 
The next day, the female moth is taken iMek 
to the hoose^ where, in a rety short tkne^ sbe 
lays her eggs on sai or a$an leavee spread down 
either in earthen pots or in sihalt oovefwA 
baskets. ' When the eggfl are hatched the (cat«r* 
pillars are placed on the learee of the aaoMr 
trees and carefnlly watched and tended. Some* 
times the caterpillars are daily carried baok« 
wards and forwards to be fed in the jangle; aild 
in other cases the worms are aUowed t(^ vtiaain 
altogether on- the trees in euolosedl ekiri^far 
within the j angles In every ease tliej are 
carefnlly watched. It is prelmbie that wherever 
the wmrms are reared, the moths hqr-^g^gi in 
oaptivity. It does net appear that eggs are 
ever collected Arom the jangle in Benooovttlb. 
In Midnapore the eggs are preserved by the 
people and tended till they become worms, wiies 
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thej ara released among the trees npon which 
they feed. To colleofc ooooons is a task of far 
greater ease than to collect eggs in the jangles. 
Wherever the worms may have been reared^ 
the moths mast have previously laid the eggs 
id captivity. 

The eggs' of moth99 obtained from wild 
cocoons, even when laid in captivity, are con- 
sidered to be nndoabtedly fraitfal, so also are 
the eggs of the moths that have altogether 
been bred in captivity, that is to say when the 
moths have been hatched as worms and have 
spun their cocoons in the captive state. These 
moths are said ta yield three oafctarns of 
cocoons in a year. Eggs produced in captivity 
from the moths of the first two oattnrns are 
fraitfal ; but the moths of the third onttam do 
Dot lay eggs if kept under restraint. It is thns 
apparent that the attempt to entirely domesti- 
cate the tifsser silk worm will be attended with 
some difficulty, althoagh the failure of the 
third outturn of moths to prodaoe eggs may, of 
ootusot be attribotable to the waut of proper 
triaineut. The cocoons, however, which are 

Sftu-iAd woven into cloth in tJse Beerbhoom 
•triot, are said to he obtained from the Sonthal 
|tfrgttUQAb% '* where they wee produced under 
% ngQi»x system of breedmg. The cocoons 
»ve. for the imai pari produced from eggs laid 
mi hMokad hyi motha in a $kUe <^ capUvityJ* 
Itia pcobaUe that tbe breed of moths is renew- 
ti. ffom .the jungle, where females born ia 
CS^ritj are put out to be impregoated by 
w^d males, Besides the particular trees meo- 
i^pmi before, to which, it is supposed to be 
partial, the tusser-worm feeds ou a very oon- 
9^^abIo variety of qther trees. 

N# aaiisfaotocy estimate can be formed of the 
^pMotity of ooooons auniially collected in the 
several distrioto of the Bardwan division. In 
Bmeoorabt ibe qnanttty colleoted is consider- 
akle,,ae the ooooeus are found ia large numbers 
aearly tbiroeghout the whole dis&icL The 
hidualBy ia probably more limited in Midnapore, 
tbevgb even theve it is said by competent local 
HHthr-jtiT to be desevviag of tBore consideration* 
la tb* MidnapoiB distnot it is the eostom to 
fAf the Semiader eight annae or twelve anoas 
per iiead for the right to colleet ; while ooeoone 
nay be colieeted m the jmngles of the Ban- 
eoMah district free of aogr payment whatever. 
Ift Ibe Baneoomh disftriot ** those enoloenrea 
wgbene Htm tnsser prodaetion ia specially wateh- 
ed«*^ aie^estimated to eompnae an area of aboot 
artheMaod bngakt. It ia not apparent whether 
9i^,.§fttmmiM0 ooltivation of the worm on an 
estenem amh is casried on in any other dis^ 
triel oCAheBaidiRia division. Although the 
SentMe jefpeav to be chiefly engaged in this 
iadtukejt other low eastea abo employ them- 
aibreajftaalleeting ooceons^ The people who 
eetleet the tsoooons,' also rear the tnsser- worms. 
Wemea are even now^ as in tl» time of 



Dr. Buchanan, rigidly excluded from taking 
any part either in collecting or rearing. In^ 
the Bancoorah district, as in Bhaugalpore, the 
process of rearinc^ the silkworm is attended 
with some curious superstitious observances. 
The cultivators are prohibited from touching 
fish or flesh and from the company of their 
wives from the time the eggs are laid till the 
cocoons are formed: Daring the same period 
they cannot touch the trees without previously 
purifying themselves by a bath. No pregnant 
woman is allowed to approach either the worms 
or the eggs. In some places, the silk, wound 
off' from the cocoons, is sold to the weavers at 
from six to eight tolas for the rupee. In other 
places, the weavers buy the cocoons from the 
rearers, wind off the silk and weave it into 
cloth for sale. A tree, when cultivated, is said 
to have yielded 160 cocoons annually. 

The cocoons are boiled for about two hours 
in water mixed with ashes. The outer coating 
then being removed, four or five cocoons are 
placed in a pot of water and the silk from them 
is wound off at once round a rude instrument 
called a Idihi or reel. In Burdwan one thou- 
sand to twelve hundred cocoons yield a seer of 
the best tusser silk, which is valued at from 
Rupees 8 to 10. In Beerbhoom it takes one 
and a quarter seer (of 60 tolas) to weave 
a piece of tusser silk ten yards long, which, if 
of the best quality, would realise a price of 
twelve rupees. Here, three kinds of oocoona 
are brought for sale ; and the quantity required 
for a piece of cloth is produced from the 
following number of cocoons according to their 
different kinds :-^ 

Cocoons. 

Northern 1,280. 

Western 960. 

Southern 800. 

Although raw tasser does not appear to be 
actaally produced in any part of the Burd- 
wan district, yet tusser cloth is manufactured 
there to a considerable extent at Sonamookhee, 
Patroshair, Mancoor and Bagtikoree. At the 
first three places a bnsk trade, it is said, was 
formerly carried on with merchants from the 
upper provinces, chiefly in kootni doth, which 
is manufactured from silk, tasser and cotton. 
Although the peculiar demand for kootni cloth 
has been interrupted by the competition of 
European stuffd it is believed that the demand 
for all other sorts of tusser fabrics has lai^l j 
increased.*— I(26m, p. 158. 

(2*0 he contintted.) 



CINCHONA aABDENS IN DARJEBLINQ. 

Thi gardens at Poomong in the Darjeeling 
Hills measure some 2,000 acres, of which abgut 
1,800 acres are under cinchona; mostly red 
bark. The estate is freehold, and formerly 
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mnoh Jarger, bnt the proprietors sold large 
•areas to teisi planters ; and the Gielle Tea Com- 
pany and the Teesta Yollej Tea Association 
and the Jinglam Tea estates hare been formed 
on the spare lands of the Darjeeling Cinchona 
Association. The present owners of this large 
cinchona garden, Major General Angus and 
Mr. Lloyd, have spent a large amount of money 
on the estate, which was commenced some 
fourteen years ago, and up to date have received 
no retnm. The Government has larger cinchona 
gardens alongside, and may be said to have 
swamped private enterprise. Any way we learn 
that the Saperintendent of the gaixlen has re- 
ceived orders to cnt down the trees and send 
the bark to the London market. The trees are 
to be destroyed so as to get the bark from the 
roots, said to be rich in alkaloids; and the land 
is then to be pnt ap in small lots for public sale 
amoBg the tea planters. In this way the owners 
expect to get back the Rupees 325,000 they 
have spent ; thoogh they will never see the in- 
terest of the money they have been spending all 
these years. It seems a pity to destroy what 
has oost so mneh time and money. One wonld 
have thought tHat these gardens, which had 
been made far cheaper than any others in India, 
and were a great success, would have paid well : 
bat it seems that cinchona is not a paying 
8pecnlation.**Dar;deZ»n^ News, 

We understand that DaijeeliDg Cinohona is now 
being practically tested in oar General Hoepital.— 
Bd. K. B. 



SIR SALAR JUNG. 

Thb career of a native statesman in India 
does not attract the attention of the multitude 
at home, unless his name happens to be associated 
with some Imperial measure, in which case he 
is seldom favourably mentioned. As long as he 
is engaged in the Qovernment of^ some Native 
State, improving its condition, directing its in- 
ternal economy, and regulating its finances, he 
is only known to the Indian Ooverumeut and 
its servants, and he is generally all the better 
for hb obscurity. But from the time that 
Poorneah won the admiration of one of the 
ablest of our own statesmen down to the pre- 
sent moment, the Native States of Hindostan 
have rarely failed to produce administrators 
of marked ability. The visit of the Prince of 
Wales has produced many results which were 
Dot foreseen by the most sagacious observers at 
home or abroad. It is likely to leave an indel- 
ible mark on the hiatqry of the relattous be- 
tween England and India. Had that tour never 
been undertaken Sir Salar Jung would, in all 
probability, have come to England; but he 
would have appeared among us in different, 
aud, in all likelihood, in less agreeable cii*cum* 
stances. Eminent as his services have been, 
and remarkable as his career has been, there are 
many tbousauds who ask, " Who ie Sir Salar 



JungP" And thore are many th^iaaitds whe 
have never heard of his name. It was a neveh 
lation to millions, indeed, to hear that tbeve 
were still Native States in India with Oonrts, 
Ministers, and Annies of their own. We tsar 
that there are some, even among the edocatecl 
classes, who would be pns^led to give a yerj 
definite account of the Deecan, or to describe 
the territories of the Nizam, and the nature 
and relations of the State and of its ruler with, 
the British Government. Had the Deocan 
been involved in the troubles of 1857-8, as 
Gwalior and Indore were^ we should, no doubt, 
have been acquainted with the particulars, bat 
the servioes which were rendered to the British 
Oovemment at that eventful period were of the 
utmost value aud magnitude, althooij^ they, 
fortunately, did not need to be written iu 
characters of blood. The Deecan extends over 
nearly 100,000 square miles» and is peopled 
by 10,000,000 iuhabitanto, of whom the vast 
majority— probably nine in ten — are Hindoos. 
The soil is generally good and produces cotton 
in abundance. Goal and iron mines have been 
discovered, and the great rivers Kistna, Tom^ 
budra, and Godavery drain the vast plateaa 
which forms the bulk of the land and open it 
to the Eastern and Western Oceans. The first 
Nizam established friendly relations with the 
English Governor of Fort St. David iu 1747^ 
which were generally maintained in the wars 
with the French and their allies, «ud, although 
for a time the ability aud genius of Bussy 
secured the asoendaney of his council alid iur 
fiuence at Hyderabad, the troops and resources 
of the Nizam were placed at our disposal in the 
campaign against Tippoo in 1791, and in the 
struggle with the Mahrattas, and the- aUiance 
has continued to the present day. In 1853 Sir 
Salar Jung was appointed to succeed his uncle 
Seraj ool Moolk, as Dewan to Na8eWiiOol-Dow<^ 
lab, who had just been foreod by Lord Dalhoniie 
to assign to the snperinteiideiioe of the Brilseh 
certain rich districts to secure the pufiuent c( 
debts alleged to be due for the pay of tiie Cen* 
tingent which was kept up in accordance wiAb 
the Treaty by the Deecan. He was only 19 
years of age, and the condition of the State wa^ 
one which might have appalled the boldest and 
most experienced of statesmen. 

There was no money in the Treasury — the 
system of taxation was wasteful and nnprodAc- 
tive. Although the Residents at the Court of 
Hyderabad had been for many yeai*s possessed 
of paramount power, they applied their eaeif^ 
to the sole object of securing British iBterest% 
and did not interfere in the iuiemai affairs of 
the State with a view to their imptftveSaenl. 
In fact, as long as the enormously eacpeMCve 
Contingent was paid, they cared litUe fiviks 
manner in which the money was raised* A i'ii s d 
bands, miscalled soldiery, carried terv«r and 
dismay through the country, imd created dis^ 
turbauces and riots in the tomis at their plea- 
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«are. Hyderabad was a hot-bed of tarbalent 
fanatieisni. Arab mercenaries and Robillas, 
ever ready for misohief, paralyzed the arm of 
law and oixier, blighted trade and commerce, 
and threatened at any moment to i*eqaire 
the atteutiun of the Gkryernor-Geuerul, at that 
inomeut Lord Dalhoasie, whose methods in 
such caRes were terribly earnest. Salar Jung 
bef^an bis work by refantng to draw more than 
Lalf the salary of bis office, and his example 
was followed by the other servants of the 
State. He put an end to the system of farming 
the rerenues; he dihOoaraged the immigration 
of Arabs and Robillas, and set to work to 
strengthen the hands of the police, and to ob- 
tain some degi*ee of security for property and life. 
Bat while lie was engHged in this Herculean 
task tliere came upon him a trial, the tension 
and force of which can never be understood by 
a European and a Christian. He was a Maho- 
medan, and he served a Mahomoduu State. 
The Power which had destroyed the rule of 
Mahomedan and Hindoo alike was in the utmost 
peril. The Mutiny and Hebellion had spread 
over India, and Wie Governor of Bombay pro- 
bably told no more than the trath wlieu he 
telegraphed to the Resident at Hyderabad — 
*^ If the Nizam goea all is lost." Bat the Ni2am 
did not go. Salar Jun^, surrounded by armed 
crowds, who threatened and reviled him, held 
fast to the British Government. He held the 
ooutrol with a masterly hand, arrested and de- 
livered over to puuishmeut the rioters who at- 
tacked the Residency, and inspired the Resident 
with snob a conviction of his ascendancy and 
fidelity that he ordorad the Hyderabad Contin- 
gent to join the British forces, with whom it 
rendered tlie most signal services. It would be 
foolish to preteud that in his efforts he had the 
sympathy of the Mahoiuedan populace, and tliat 
he did not encounter bpposttiou and enmity. 
His merit is that he rose superior to the pre- 
judices and passions of his co-religionists and 
oouutrymea, and that at the loss of his own 
popularity, and at the i*isk of a violent death, 
which more than once well-nigh befell him, he 
resetted to stand by the Power, even when it 
^eeuied «t its death gasp, which hud given some 
sort of peace to Hmdostan and promised to 
guarantee its future prosperity and advunce- 
luent in the ways of modern civilization. 

When tlie rebellion was put down Salar Jung 
set himself to work at the rest of his self-allot- 
ted task. Associated with bis co-Ltegent, the 
Ameer-el^Kabeer, the very able man who jointly 
with him is charged with the direction of affairs 
during ^e non-age of the boy Nizam, he has 
doveioped in the Deocau such enterprise and 
Moored saob a measure of peace ami progr^s 
AS have never been witnessed iu India since the 
goMeii days, and the modd rulers of whom the 
pacta and histonans tell such marvellous, if not 
iipocryphal stories. Roads have been made or 
mtfjredi tanks built, wells duir, ii-rigutiou 



works — matters of the first necessity — renew- 
ed or created, railways made and planned? 
an efficient police gi*adnally inti*oduced and 
extended, schools founded, education fostered, 
the Arab Chiefs restitiined or converted to tlie 
cause of order, the irregular soldiery suppress- 
ed, the Robillas disbanded, and Hyderabad 
so tmnquillized that the members of tlie 
Prince's suite who visited it were treated with 
the utmost civility. It may possibly be that 
they could not detect much pleasure and friend- 
liness, iu the glances which they encountered. 
Bat We should remember that an Egyptian 
officer charged with the superintendence of 
certain work on board one of the Khedive's 
ships in the Thames, who took up his abode at 
Limehonse, found it necessary after a time to 
lay anide his fez and put on a bat, in order to 
avoid the jeers and occasionally the more 
material proofs of dislike of the Ghristcans of 
that reli<^ions district; so that we need not 
be surprised if the same sort of illiberality 
existed at Hydei^abtid. The Indian Government, 
to mark its sense of the services of Salar Jnng 
created him Grand Cross of the Star of (tidia, 
and I'estored to tlie Nizam the Reichoar Doab 
and Dliaruseo. Sir SaUir Jung is of princely 
rank by deseeuf, and possessed of large estates, 
but in his tastes he is aa simple and unostentati- 
ous as he is regal in his hospitalities and chari- 
ties. He speaks and writes English with ease 
and elegance, aiid his iMHUuera are so engnging 
that an JCugUsh official, who was very much 
opposed 10 claims which Sir Salar Jung was 
urging on behalf of (ho Nizam against the Gov- 
ernmeut, said that '^ ho thought Englishmen 
of influence and rank should not be encouraged 
to go to Hyderabad, as Sir Salar Jung wm 
sure to make converts of them.** The impres- 
sion produced by the Nawab on strangers is 
certainly very agreeable, and it is not effaced 
by further intercourse. In the painful discus- 
sion which arose in reference to the presence of 
the Nizam, who is a very sickly boy, at the 
Prince of Wales' J^nrbar at Bombay, he never 
lost his dignity and temper when subjected to 
very strong insinuations, and he certainly won 
an easy victory over clumsy opponents in the 
diplomatic controversy as to the Nizam'B health 
and ability to visit Bombay. The spleudoar 
of the deputation which ho headed evinced his 
desire to do honour to the Heir Apparent and 
to pay respect to the Crown, and both at Bom- 
bay and Calcutta ho was treated with mai'kod 
distinction by the Prince of Wales, who wa-f 
aware of his services and was much interested 
in his conversation. The Duke of Sutherland, 
who went to Hyderabad, was much struck by 
the practical sense of the Minister, who will 
soon be his guest, and it may bo taken for 
granted that no more remarkable pemonage 
has visited this country for many years (roux 
countries outside Europe thau Sir Salar Jut)^. 
— 27iue5, 2Uk 2Icvj 1876. ^ 
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REPORT ON THE DISEASED LEAVES 
OF.CX)FFEE AND OTHER PLANTS. 



We have received a copy of the above- 
mentioued Report written, apparently on 
information supplied to him from India, by 
M. C. Cooke,* Esq., of the India Museum, 
London. We cannot but admire its print- 
ing and general get-up. The frontispiece 
is adorned by a coloured plate representing 
the leaf diseases of the coffee, the mango, 
and the jack. The appearances patent to 
the naked eye, and those revealed by 
the microscope are beautifully pourtrayed. 
From the Report itself we learn that the 
leaf rot or holc-roga is by no means identi- 
cal with the leaf disease j that though 
both these pests are of a fungoid nature, 
yet the leaf duease is an endoj)hy{e, deve- 
loped in the tissues of the leaf itself, 
while the rot is an epiphyte growing on 
the leaf and only superficially connected 
with it. This distinction was, we are told, 
pointed out by Mr. Graham Anderson in 
the following words : — " The difference be- 
tween the leaf disease and the rot is that 
the former is a fungoid disease originating 
ii)^ or at least affecting, the cellular tissue, 
and causing a fungoid efflorescence or erup- 
tion on the leaf, whereas the rot is a fun- 
goid deposit from without assisted by the 
impaired condition of the system of the 



plant. Leaf disease, under the microscope, 
is found to consist of innumerable minute 
fungi, which are forced out of the pores of 
the leaf, whereas the tenacious fungoid web, 
which in rot completely creeps over the 
under surface of the leaves, is evidently 
a mildew deposit caused by atmospheric 
action, coupled with a passive submission 
of the leaf to the insidious attack, owing 
to the vital energy of the plant being 
impaired/' We are told that the leaves 
affected by the rot are spotted on tho 
under surface with " large greyish white 
irregular patches" ; that these patches are 
smooth; that they appear superficial and 
can be removed with the point of a lancet. 
One very striking peculiarity of this fun- 
goid growth is* that the spores are so inti- 
mately attached to tho web-like mass of 
thread of which its substance is composed, 
that they cannot be detached without great 
difficulty, whereas mucedine spores in gene- 
ral are detached by the mere application 
of moisture. So intimate is the adhesion 
of the spores to the threads in the rot 
fungus that though portions of leaf wero 
immersed in water, glycerine, and in spirit 
to facilitate microscopic examination, the 
mucus was not thereby dissolved, nor wero 
the spores set free. The specimens treated 
with liquor potassce were rather more dis- 
tinct, and those treated with nitric acid 
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were clear at first, though they sood pnssed 
into a cloudy indistinct mass (probably 
from the destructive action of the acid). 
As to the nature of the fungus we learn 
that : — '' From the examination oiF this rot, 
with a view to the determination of its 
scientific relationship, the conclusion ap- 
pears to be that it has no very close afiini- 
ties, that it is not only specifically new, but 
will have to be accepted as the typo of a 
new genus. It, doubtless, must bo grouped 
with the mncedines, or white moulds, but 
the presence of the gelatinous element is a 
novelty. The creeping threads, and echi- 
nulate spores might at first suggest mjgodeS' 
mns but, apart from the gelatinous element, 
there is no constriction or cutting of the 
threads as in that genus, and the spores are 
sessile. The habit has also some resem- 
blance to such species of Oidhtm as are 
recognised as the conidia of certain species 
of ErysipJie, but there the resemblance ends, 
for the fructification is very different. No 
alternative presents itself but to accept this 
fungus as the type of a new genus under 
the name of PcUiculana Kali-roga, The 
disease appears to be very analogous to, if 
not identical with, a black rot that attacks 
the Betel nutpalm. We must confess that 
we could not at first sight see how a fungus 
adhering merely to the surface of the leaves 
and not afieoting their parenchyma could be 
BO destructive ; but it will be readily under- 
stood from the following explanation by 
Mr. Cooke : — '* The fact of an epiphytal 
fungus, which does not penetrate the tissues 
of the leaf, being so destructive to the foster 
plant, may at first seem strange, until it is 
remembered that in plants with coriaceous 
leaves, all, or nearly all the stomata are 
confined to the under surface of the leaf. 
If, therefore, a filmy substance like the pre- 
sent fungus over-spreads the under surface 
of the leaf, and securely seals up all the 
stomata, it is but reasonable to expect, not 
only that tho leaves should fall, but that the 



plants should sufier injury. In sudh diseases 
as that which affects the hop {Sphce^othecd ^ 
Casta gnci) the chief destructive action lies 
in the closing up of the orifices of the leaf 
by tho woolly coating of mycelium pro- 
duced by this fungus. It might be worth 
the experiment to ascertain if a coating of 
gelatin washed over the under surface of 
the leaves of a coffee-tree, so as to act arti- 
ficially in the same manner as the rot, would 
produce similar results. Such an experi- 
ment could bo performed on a coffee estate 
much more satisfactorily than upon a plant 
subject to artificial conditions as cultivated 
in this country." 

Mr. Cooke next considers the means of 
getting rid of the disease. Of course, as he 
says, there must be simultaneous action by 
all the planters, or the plague will be sup- 
pressed only partially and for a time to 
break out again afterwards. He suggests 
that tho application of sulphur from a hand 
dredging machine somewhat after the man- 
ner in which hops are treated at home, 
might be found efficacious. 

With regard to the coffee leaf disease of 
Southern India it would appear to be iden- 
tical with the coffee leaf disease as noticed 
in Ceylon, Hemileia vastalrix, lb appears 
in roundish, irregular spots on the under 
surface of tho leaves. It is an endophyte 
and having traversed the tissues of the 
leaves, the fruitful thread breaks through 
the cuticle in small tufts. At the tips of 
these threads are the spores. We are told 
that this disease principally affects a coarse 
variety of the coffee tree called locallj 
" Chick trees.'' Acting upon this belief, 
great care is taken to guard against the 
introduction of " Chick trees'' into planta- 
tions. From the returns furnished to him 
by the planters, Mr. Cooke found that treea 
attacked by the leaf disease do, as a role, 
recover; that trees once attacked are liable 
to returns of the disease > and that the 
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attacks increase in severity. As to the 
* causes of the disease they would appear to 
be those of mal-nutrition geuemlly, such as 
. faulty drainage, stagnant water, &o. Pos- 
sibly also ranch roischief is done by tho my« 
celium, or spawn of fungi contained in the 
soil around the roots. In the specimen of 
soil sent home with the diseased leaves for 
examination, Mr. Cooke detected a large 
quantity of mycelioid filaments such as are 
always to be found in decaying vegetable 
matter. 

As to remedial measures Mr. Cooke does 
not think that the leaf disease, being an 
endophyte, is likely to be benefited by 
sulphur. One planter, as soon as the disease 
appeared, bad all the affected leaves picked 
off and burnt. This measure succeeded per- 
fectly, and he was rewarded by a fine crop. 
This remedy would however be impractica- 
ble on large estates. Another remedy sug- 
gested, namely, washing the leaves with a 
weak solution of carbolic acid, though excel- 
lent in principle, would be equally diflBcult 
of Application. 

Two specimens of " Mango leaves affected 
by a peculiar blight^' were forwarded to Mr. 
Cooke for examination. One specimen was 
found not to be diseased at all but to have 
its under surface invested by a scurvy 
white, woolly fungus in which were imbed- 
ded minute dead insects. In this case the 
insect and not the fungus was the dele- 
terious element. In the other case a black 
fungus was found belonging to a group, 
one species of which is very injurious to 
Orange trees, and other species of which 
attack the haael, poplar, willow, maple and 
other trees. 

Several other specimens consisting of the 
leaves of the Qirgutty, or Sand paper tree, 
the Gnaya tree, the Charcoal tree, and the 
Jack tree were forwarded to Mr. Cooke for 
examination ; of these only the leaves of the 
^ack tree appeared to be infected with fun- 



goid disease, while even in them it appeared 
to be a mild affection not related to the 
fungi which produce the coffee leaf diseasOj 
the coffee rot, corn mildew, the hop or 
potatoe disease, &o. 

To quote Mr. Cooke*s words, the conclu- 
sions to which he came are '' that the coffee 
rot is equally or more injurious to tho 
coffee estates than the so-called coffee leaf 
disease; that it is a species of parasitic 
fungus not before known to science ; that it 
is of such a nature as is likely to yield 
to treatment by sulphur in a similar manner 
to that employed in the hop gardens of 
this country ;^ that the ooffee leaf disease 
is also prevalent, but the planters are divid- 
ed in opinion as to its injurious influence 
on the quantity or quality of the crop;* 
that it is advisable to experiment on diseas- 
ed coffee trees with Condy's fluid in the 
manner in which it has been successfully 
employed in the Hollyhock disease. And, 
finally, it ia submitted that further speci- 
mens, in earlier or later stages^ of the coffee 
rot should be sent to this officef together 
with that which attacks the betel nutpalm, 
in order that its history and development, 
and specially the mode of dispersion of the 
spores may be fully investigated." To these 
conclusions succeed a series of extracts 
illustrative of the mode of sulphuring diseas- 
ed plants which appears to have been very 
successful in cases of the hop disease at 
home« 

Elsewhere in our colomns will be found 
a paper on the leaf disease in Ceylon, takes 
from the Ceylon Observer, and another well 
thought out and apparently very practical 
ia its bearing from the Madras Mail. Our 
own humble opinion is that though sulphur 
fumigation and borax washing may be excel- 
lent remedies in theory, yet they are too 
troublesome to admit of general applica- 
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tiou, and that the surest as well as simplest 
form of relief, is prevention rather than 
oare— that is to say, that careful manur- 
ing, good weeding and a generally high 
degree of cultivation will do more to pre- 
vent plants from contracting the disease 
than sulphur, Condy's fluid, or borax will 
ever cure. 



ADMINISTRATION OP TRAVANCORE. 



Most of our readers will be interested in 
the successful administration of a Native 
Kingdom which has often been justly allud- 
ed to as a model State^ especially when, 
setting aside the fact that it is presided 
over by a most enlightened Prince, it is 
remembered that it is actually governed 
by a distinguished official of the Madras 
Service who, having won a first class repu- 
tation as an efficient executive, recently 
filled the high position of native colleague 
of the honorable the members of the Board 
of Revenue of Madras. We have before us 
the very modestly written Report of the 
Administration of Travancore for the year 
1874-75 by A. S6shiah Shastri, Dcwan or 
Prime Minister of that Kingdom ; and from 
it we learn that the model State has had 
the blessing of abundant harvests and the 
enjoyment of unabated prosperity. In the 
simple language of the esteemed Dewan — 
" The rains fell as they were required both 
for the rice crop, the cocoanut gardens 
and the few dry grains which are grown in 
the State. The harvest was consequently 
plentiful, and the gardens productive/' 
Tenitorially small as may be the Kingdom 
of Travancore, as compared with the huge 
districts under the British rule by which it 
is overshadowed, it has a land revenue of 
eighteen and a half lacs of rupees a year : 
nearly twelve lacs of this are from its rice 
fields, and the remainder from its gardens. 



Of recent years Coffee cultivation has been 
introdnced on the Travancore hills : the • 
enterprize has thriven ; and at the present 
time not less than forty-eight thousand 
acres are devoted to the rearing of a shrub 
which, originally confined to a mce of 
Arabs, has now become a familiar house- 
hold word in every European country. In 
the last year 7,817 acres of Coffee land were 
put up for sale at Travancore, and fetched 
the unprecedentedly high price of Rupees 
2,14^761 at an average of 28 Rupees per 
acre, the highest price roalfzed however 
having been so much as 82 Rupees an acre. 
There is no export duty on Coffee in Tra- 
vancore, but His Highness' Guvernnieut 
has it in contemplation to raise the assess- 
ment on the Coffee lands to 2 or even 3 
Rupees per acre. The next principal source 
of Revenue is Customs ; and from this source 
we find that tho Travancore Government 
nets nearly thirteen lacs of rupees, exclu- 
sive of tho Rupees 40,000 which tho 
British Government pays it as compensa- 
tion for. abolished import duties. The ex- 
port duties realized Rupees 3,60,457, and 
the import duties fetched Rupees 9,25,930. 
The product which principally contributed 
to the customs was copra, or the dried 
cocoanut, the export duty on which amount- 
ed to more than a lac and a quarter rupees. 
Coir brought in more than a half a lac ; and 
the rest was made up in duty on cocoanut?, 
cocoanut-oil and fibre. ITiere were also ex- 
port duties levied on Pepper and Vettpopauk 
or areca nut, which amounted to Rupees 
26,224 on the one and Rupees 22,400 on the 
other. The leading commodity which yield- 
ed its import tribute to the Travancore Cus- 
toms was Tobacco, to an extent exceeding 
nine lacs of rupees. Transactions in opiam 
we find were very small, and the import of 
piece goods, I'ice, &c., was not worth m^- 
toining. Salt realized a revenue of more 
than ten lacs ; Abkarry fetched a lao aad 
a half} the Forest Department conttibofted 
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near 78,000 Ropees j .inil Cardamoms aiiii 
•forest prod nee yielded a lac and a half. Be- 
sides all this, there was a miscellaneous quota 
of revenue amounting to Rupees G,23,4o4? 
which, was got out of Pagoda offerings, Post 
office collections, Registration fees. Fines, 
&c. Tlie total revenue collected was alto- 
gether about one liundred hics of rupees 
which, deducting expenditure, left about ten 
lacs to be carried to the credit of the State. 

Ilavinsr looked at " the sinews of war," 
let U3 now turn our attention to the more 
elevating indications of an enlightened Gov- 
ernment. The administration of justice must 
of course rank first. Justice is dispensed by 
about 21 District Munsiffs, 12 ZilLih Judges 
(with appellate powers), and a Sudr Court 
consisting of four Judges, the chief of whom 
is T. Chel lappa Pillay, B.A. and B.L. of the 
Madras University, the second Judge being 
Mr. Ormsby, LL.D-, Barrister-at-law. The 
money value of the litigation dealt with in 
the year is set down at Rupees 35,20,291 > 
the number of snits disposed of being 
30,240 or 83 per cent of the file. This 
Judicial establishment we are informed 
costs Rupees 1,66,213, while the judicial 
receipts are given at Rupees 1,40,704. 
Beside the native magistracy, we find that 
four European Special Magistrates were 
recently appointed for the purpose of deal- 
ing with European British subjects. These 
four gentlemen are Mr. H. Crawford for 
Alleppey, Dr. Ormsby and Mr. Bensley 
for Trevandrum, and Mr. R. Baker for the 
Peermade range. This arrangement was 
the result of a negociation with the Gov- 
ernment of India, who yielded to the 
-wishes of the Maharajah that he should 
appoint these gentlemen as Magistrates 
with the first class powers prescribed 
by our Criminal Procedure Code, and that 
they were then to be commissioned as Jus- 
tices of the Peace by the Vicer(^, by virtue 
of which they possess the power of com- 



mitting European British subjects either to 
the British llesidont at Travancore as a 
Court of Session, or to the High Court of 
Madras, dealing liowever with ordinary 
cnses magisterially. This concession, as it 
naturally would bo, is viewed with eminent 
satisfaction by our courtly neighbour of Tra^ 
vancore. We do not think it necessary to 
notice in detail the statistics of crime in 
the State. Crime occurs eveiy where; and 
even the model State enjoys no immunity 
from the curse of fallen nature. We may 
simply mention that of committed cases 
there were 1 24 ofiences against the person, 
and 260 against property. The former in- 
cluded 20 murders, and the latter 48 cases 
of robbery and 1 93 of theft. This may be 
considered remarkably small in an entire 
State. Ou the other hand, cases of death 
seem to have been remarkably large; for 
wo are told that there were 93 cases of sui- 
cide, and 276 deaths by accident. 56 people 
hung themselves, 31 drowned themselves, 
2 persons killed themselves by poison, and 
4 got rid of themselves by other means. 
144 persons were accidentally drowned, 98 
were killed by falling from trees ; and ^U 
met with death in various other ways. The 
Public Works Department appears to be 
most eflfectively administered, about seven 
lacs of rupees being spent in the State on 
Irrigation works, roads and bridges, build- 
ings, &c. 'Vhe eflforts made in the advance- 
ment of education are not behindhand. 
There is a High School and College at Tre- 
vandrum, which numbers 952 pupils in all, 
98 of whom are in the Collegiate Depart- 
meut, and 585 in the High School. The 
success of education in Travancore may be, 
tested by the fact that in the year under 
notice 29 students matriculated, 17 passed 
the First in Arts Examination, and 6 took the 
B. A. degree in the University of Madras. 
There are District Schools besides, which 
are under the superintendence of Mr. 
Olirer H. Bensley, B- A. ; and these and 
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the Vernacular Schools are all said to be 
in a very favorable condition. The Tra- 
vancore Government spends Rupees 90,(i9G 
in the Medical Department. At the capital 
itself there is a Civil Hospital with 960 in 
and 9,078 out patients, a Charity Hospital 
with 739 in and 4,752 out patients, a Palace 
Hospital with 1 10 in and 1,007 out patients, 
a Jail Dispensary with 2,065 out-patients, 
a Jail Hospital with 549 in-patients, and a 
Lnnatic Asylum with 89 inmates. 'JVavan- 
core also possesses a Lying-in Hospital in 
which 42 in-patients and 48 out-patients 
were treated during tlie course of the year. 
The Report states that 72,289 persons 
were vaccinated, which shows a decrease 
of 11,303 as compared with the previous 
year. As a purely Hindoo Sovereignty, it 
is not to be wondered at that religious and 
charitable institutions present a marked 
feature in the administration of the country. 
Rupees 5,73,026 were expended in the year 
on Pagodas and Devasans ; and Ootperas 
or Charitable feeding Institutions cost the 
State Rupees 3,06,584. Travancore has also 
its Museum which was visited by about 
90,000 persons during tlieyear ; and among 
the additions to its contents are noticed 
some interesting specimens of marble inlaid 
stonework in imitation of the Taj at Agra 
brought by the Mnharajah himself from 
Delhi and other places in Upper India, 
specimens of marine products collected 
about Cape Comorin by His Highness the 
First Prince, and a specimen of the wonder- 
ful Eupleciella, or fossil sponge presented to 
His Highness the Maharajah by Dr. Hyde, 
of Bloxham, England. We find that the 
Observatory, which was presided over by 
Mr. Taylor and afterwards by Mr. Caldecot, 
is still kept up at Trevandrum 3 and that 
bi-filar and uni-filar observations, as well as 
observations of the transit of Venus, were 
taken and despatched to Mr. Brown, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary meteorological observa- 
tions conducted at the Observatory. 



The most noticeable feature of the report 
is an interesting diary of His Highness the* 
Maharajah's journey to Calcutta on a per- 
sonal visit to the Viceroy. In the course 
of this jouraey, His Highness visited Madras, 
Poonab, Indore, Patna, Allahabad, Benares, 
Agra and Delhi, besides Calcutta itself, 
where His Highness was right royally 
received in Durbar by the Queen's Repre- 
sentative with, the highest honors accorded 
to an independent Prince. We would fain 
copy the Dewan's description of the visit to 
the Taj : ^' The colored lights with which 
the long marble walls and terraces were lit 
produced a very pleasing efifect. The in- 
terior of the tomb was lib with Roman 
candles and presented a beautiful sight. 
Thousands of little lights were then sent 
down the stream of the Jumna : the move* 
mcnt of these on the water, as they neared 
and receded from each other, as they drew 
together and parted, produced a very pretty 
effect. The American tourist's description 
of the Taj as ' Poetry in marble' was no 
exaggeration.'' With this, and the following 
extract we conclude our notice of Seshia 
Shastri's Report of the Administration of 
Tranvancore. " His Highness arrived at 
the old landing place, CalpalacadavoOy Tri- 
vandrum, and proceeded in procession to 
the palace, amidst the cheers and congratu- 
lations of his expectant subjects, after an 
absence of 46 days, during which a jonmey 
of 6,313 miles was acoomplished, under 
Qod's blessing, without a single accident or 
casualty, and daring which, thanks to the 
British Government, nothing but uniform 
kindness and courtesy were experieiioed 
everywhere.'^ 
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Messrs. SOMASUNDRUM AND PARTHA- 

SARADY CHETTY'S COMPILATION 

OF PENAL LAWS (MADRAS.)* 



This is a compilation, which will, we 
think, prove a useful supplement to the 
Penal Code. It consists of a collection of 
the Penal Sections in all the Local or 
Special Acts in most A*equent use in the 
Madras Pi-esidency. Tlie aiTangement is 
alphabetical— the easiest and best, in our 
opinion, for ready reference, — the Acts {ie., 
each sections of them as prcsciibe punish- 
ments for the respective offences thereun- 
der) being printed in the alphabetical 
order of the titles of the Acts. At the end 
of the collection of Penal Sections of Acts, 
comes a Schedule, exactly similar in form 
to that in the Penal Code, the offences 
under their respective sections of those 
Acts, with the punishment attaching to 
each, the Court by which triable, and their 
quality us to being summons, or warrant 
cases, and whether bailable or not, being 
sot out in tabulated form. The order in the 
Schedule corresponds with the order in the 
previous portion of the book. The book is 
in fact constructed on the model of the 
Penal Code. As the latter is a Code of 
General Penal Laws, the former is a Code 
of Local and Special Penal enactments, not 
indeed of all, but of the most used and 
useful among them. The compilation now 
under notice is one that will be of great 
assistance to Magistrates, to practitioners 
in Criminal Courts, and to members (of all 
grades) of the Police Department. It com- 
mends itself, perhaps, most especially to 
the last- mentioned class^ from its being a 
book of an easily portable size 3 in fact we 
might characterize it as a hand-book or 
Tnanual of Local and Special Penal Laws. 

• A Code of the prineipal Local and Special Penal 
Laivs in force in the Madras Presidenct/. By S. Soma* 
iuBdrum Chetty and S. Parthafiarady Cheiiy — Madras, 
1876. Printed by C. Foster and Co. 



We have to congratulate the authors upon 
a work not only happily conceived, but 
carefully and efficiently executed. The 
price is Rupees 6. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



To the Editor of the Bevonue Register. 

Sir, 

I shall feel very tliankfal if yon will kindly 
explain the meaniug of the expression " Qrosa 
Reutal" nsed in Claose 7, Class III, Schedule 
B, of the Mofussil Manicipal Acfc III of 1871, 
and also in Clanse 3, Glass III, Scbedale C, of 
the Madras Mauicipal Act IX of 18G7. 

By so doin^ you will no donbt confer a great 
boon on the Tax- payers of Mofussil Manioipa- 
lities. 

I remain, Sir, 

Yours very faithfully, 

Tax Payer. 

There can be no other meaning intended of th« 
term Qross Rental than its obvious meaniog, tiz., the 
fuU amount of rent the Shop or Place of Business in 
question fetches, or is estimated to fetch, without 
being subject to any deduotioua whaterer en any ao- 
coant. — Ed. JB. R. 



HIGH COURT— MADRAS. 



Morgan, C. J., and Innes, J. 

Suit to enforce acceptance of puitah — IndefinHa 
deviand or notice not sufficient to sasUdu such 
snit. 

A sued for a decree to force B to accept a ptUtah 
of him but failed to show that he had tendered 
a puitah to B^ or that sudi tender Juid been dis^ 
poised with. 

HsLD, that to maintain a mil to enforce the accept 
tance of a puitah, the landholder must show 
thai he had tendered such puitah and that the 
tenant luid refused to accept it — a mere indtffmite 
demand or notice was not sufficient 

8. A, 665 of 1875. 

Syed Cbandamiah Saib v. Lakshmana Iyengar. 

Tfiis was a Special Appeal against the decree 
of Mr. H. W. Bliss, Acting District Jadge of 
Madura, in Appeal Sait No. 436 of 1874 against 
tbe decision of tbe Acting Deputy Colleotor of 
Madura in Summary Suit No. 40 of 1873. 

The facts of tbe ease snflBciently appear in 
the Judgment of the Acting Disfcrict Judge o£ 
Madura, whicb is as follows : — 

'* The suit was by a landlord to compel ao 
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ceptance of puttah and grant of muchilika in 
exchange by three rjote joint puttahdars. 

The Deputy Collector dismissed the suit on 
the ground that the puttah sought to be im- 
posed had not been tendered in writing as 
required by Section 7 of Act VIII of 18G5. 

The plaintiff appealed to this Court in Appeal 
Suit No. 362 of 1873, and Mr. Hutchins, the 
then District Judge, reversed the decree ap- 
pealed against, and remanded the suit for dis* 
posal on the merits on the following gi*ounds. 

* Section 7 has no bearing on a suit of this 
description. It relates only to proceedings 
taken to enforce the terms of tenancy. The 
appropriate section is Section 9, and all that is 
necessary is that there should have been a 
demand uncomplied with for one month. The 
demand and the writing for one month are 
alleged in the plaint and again in the oral 
plei^lings. The Act does not i*cquire the 
demand to be in writing.' 

The Deputy Collector thereupon held a fresh 
investigation, and finding that a verbal tender 
of puttah had been made, passed a deci*ee in 
favour of the plaintiff, which is now appealed 
against. 

It is with considerable diffidence that I 
venture to disagree with Mr. Hutchins and to 
bold that the tender of a puttah in writing is a 
necessary preliminary to a suit by a landholder 
under Section 9 of Act VIII of 1865 to enforce 
acceptance of a puttah, and that, therefore, the 
original judgment of the Lower Court was 
j'ight, and that now appealed against is wrong. 

My reasons are as follows :--> 

In the first place, I think that it is nnreason* 
able to expect a ryot to accept a puttah unless 
tender is made to him in writing, because it is 
impossible for him to ascertain on a mere verbal 
demand whether the puttah is such as the 
landholder is " entitled to impose." It is also 
impossible for him to prepare his muchilika, to 
be given in exchange for the puttah, unless he 
lias the terms of the puttah reduced to writing 
and before him for reference. 

In the second place, it appears to mo that 
Section 7 makes a tender in the way there laid 
down (that is in writing) imperative. It enacts 
that no suit brought to enforce the terms of a 
tenancy shall be sustainable unless puttahs and 
mnchilikas have been exchanged, or unless a 
puttah has been tendered in at least so effective 
a way as the delivery of a copy, or unless 
(which is not the case here) "both parties have 
agreed to dispense with puttahs and mnchilikas. 
Mr. Hutchins held that a suit under Section 9 
was not a suit to enforce the terms of a tenancy. 
But the first of all the conditions of a tendency 
falling under Act VIII of 1865 is that puttah 
and muchilika shall be exchanged, unless the 
parties agree to dispense with them. I think, 



therefore, that a suit under Section 9 is a snit 
to enforce one at least of the terms of a tenancy, 
and that perhaps the most important, and at alU 
events the only one positively insisted upon by 
the law (vide Section 3). 

Another argument for holding that before 
a landholder can bring a suit to enforce ac- 
ceptance of puttah he must tender a puttah 
in writing, is, I think, to be drawn fiom the 
law as it stood before Act VIII of I860 was 
enacted. That Act is professedly a consolldatioa 
Act. The sections of 'the old regulations which 
correspond to Sections 9 and 10 thereof, are 
Sections 8 of Regulation V of 1822 and 10 
of Regulation XXX of 1802. By the first of 
these sections (in order of time) it was provided 
that in case of a ryot's persisting for a month ia 
his refusal to exchange puttah and roachilika, 
the landholder might summarily eject him ; by 
the latter, that he should apply to the Collector 
for an enquiry as to the justness of the puttah 
offered and for order for ejectment, &o. Bui 
the latter provision did not repeal the former. 
It merely modified it. Until Act VIII of 1865 
was passed, therefore, it wan the law (under 
Section 10 of Regulation XXX of 1802) that 
the landholders should offer the piUtah itself ia 
the presence of witnesses before he could bring 
a snit to compel its acceptance. So he may do, 
if he pleases, still, and the tender would in mj 
judgment be a perfectly valid one, although 
a concession has been made to him by Act VIII 
of 1865, and he is now not compelled to offer 
the puttah itself ^ but may serve a copy of it on 
the tenant in certain ways prescribed. Bat 
the essential provision that the t.ender must be 
in writing remains, I think, unaltered. 

My decision, therefore, is that the decision of 
the Lower Court appealed against must be re- 
versed, and its original decree restored, and the 
plaintiff's suit dismissed with all costs. 

In coming to this conclusion I have not over- 
looked the fact that the plaintiff's witne^taea 
stated before the Lower Court that the puttah 
itself was offered; but aa they flatly contra- 
dicted one another as to the presence of the 
first and second appellants on the occasion, I 
pi-efer to disbelieve them, and hold with the 
Lower Court that a verbal tender only waa 
made." 

The High Court delivered the following 

Judgment :^26th February 1875. 

When this suit was remanded by the Lower 
Appellate Court nothing more was decided by 
the Court than that the provisions of Section 7 
had been misapplied to the suit which is a soti 
brought under Section 9 to enforce acceptanoa 
of a puttah, not a suit under Section 7 to eaforoo 
the terms of a tenancy. 

We agree with the Lower Appellate Ooari ia 
the Judgment now before us in appeal, thoogb 
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we do not assent to all tbo reasons assigned for 
•that judgraenf. 

The order of dismissal first made by the 
Deputy Collector was right, becaase the plain- 
tiff who sned to enforce acceptance of a pattah 
failed to show the tender ot a puttah, or that 
sncli tender bad been dispensed with. 

Where the parties are boand to exchange 
written enpjagemeuts in the forms o£ puttah 
and muchilika, the landholder mnsf, in order 
to maintain a suit to enforce acceptance of the 
pnitah, show that ho on his part has done 
what the law requires from him. A mere inde- 
finite demand or notice, whether written or 
unwritten, is not sufficient to sustain such a 
suit. A puttah should be tendered for the ten- 
ant's acceptance and upon his refusal to accept 
the landholder's right to sue to enforce accept- 
ance arises. 

The appeal is dismissed with costs. 



HIGH COURT— CALCUTTA. 



I Appellate Oiail.] 

Jackson and McDonell, JJ. 

Putni Tenure, Sale of, for Arrears of Rent — 
EeguUtUan VIII of 1819, Section 8, Clause 
2, and Section U — Date of Ftihlication of 
Notice, 

The fact that the receipt of the notice of saJe toas 
dated the 15th of Ihjsach, and therefore did 
not show that the notice had been published at 
some time ^'previous to that day,** so as to 
satiiifu the provisions of Section 8, Clause 2 of 
Eegulation VIII of 1819, was held not to be 
sufficient ground for setting aside the sale of 
a putni tenure for arrears of rent,* There 
being nothing in the receipt to show the date on 
tohich the notice was published, no injury to 
the plaintiff having been proved, and it appear^ 
ing that more than the tiine prescribed by the 
Begulation had elapsed before the sale actually 
took place, the Court refused- to set aside the 
sale. 



• Ab to how far a strict compliance with tho p»o- 
Tislons of SesUou 8, Clanso 2 of Bog. VIII of 1819 is 
necessarj, boo Baikanilumath Sing v. Maliarajah 
Dhiraj Mahtab Chand Baliadtir, 9 B. L. B., 87, and 
cases there cited, and Ramsahuck Sose T. Kaminc9 
Koomarcc Douce , 14 B. L. B., 39JL 



It would not be a ^^ sufficient plea** within the 
meaning of Section 14 thai the receipt had 
been obtained, or the notification published, on^ 
instead of previous to, the Iblh of Bysaclc, 

Matungee Churn Mitter v. Moorrary Mohun 
Ghoso and others.* 

SaiT by the holder of a 12-aTina share of a 
putni tenure, to set aside a sale of tho tenure for 
default in payment of rent, upon the ground, 
amongst othern, that the notification of sale 
was not published before tho 15th Bysack 
as required by Clause 2, Section 8 of Regulation 
VIII of 181 9. The defendants were the Zemin- 
dars and the purchasers at the sale. Tho 
receipt for the service of tho notification bore 
date tho 15th Byfiack, and was signed by four 
muuduls of the village, in which the plaintiff*a 
mat cutchery was situated. The serving peons 
deposed that they had served iho notification o£ 
sale on the holder of tho 4-anna share on the 
1 3 th or 14th of Bysack, and that they went to 
the plaintiffs house on tho same day, but found 
neither tho plaintiQ*nor his servants there ; that, 
on the following day, they went to tho plaintiff's 
mal cutchery, but were unable to fiud either tho 
plaintiff or his gomasta or any other servant, 
and that they thereupon sent for the muuduls 
of tho village, read the notice to them and 
affixed it to the cutchery, and obtained from 
them the receipt dated 15th Bysack. The sale 
took place on tho 3rd Joisto, seventeen days 
after this. 

The Subordinate Judge was of opinion thafc 
there was a sufficient publication of the notice* 
and dismissed the suit. The present appeal 
was then preferred by the plaintiff. 

Baboo Chunder Madhub Qhose, for the appel- 
lant, contended* that it was essential to the 
validity of a sale under Regulation VIII of 
1819, that the provisions of the Regulation 
should be strictly complied with. The Collector 
must be satisfied that the notice was published 
before the 15th Bysack, whereas in the present 
case the receipt produced by the defendants 
clearly proved that it was not so published. 

Baboos Mohini Mohun Uoy and RasJi Behary 
Qhose, for the respondents, contended that the 
object of the Kegulation was to give the 
defaulter sufficient notice of the intended sale, 
and the law considered fifteen days to be suffi- 
cient : see Haranath Gupta y. Jagannath Roy 
CJiOUfdhry.i Here the plaintiff had had at least 
seventeen days' notice, and it was not pretended 
that he had been in any way damnified. 

Baboo Chunder Madhub Ghose in reply. 

• Begular Appeal, No. 240 of 1874, against a decree 
of the Subordinate Judge of Zillah Hooghly, dated th» 
4th July 1874. 

t 9 B. L. B , 89 note. 
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The judgment of the Court was deliTered 
by 

Jackson, J. — In this case, the snit was 
brought for the purpose of Betting aside (ho sale 
of 12-anna share of a putni tenure li^ld by the 
defaulter. A great number of objectionSj some 
of a frivolous kind, and some of an unjusti- 
fiable kind, have been brought forward in 
Appeal, but the only one which deserves 
notice or which was seriously pressed is that 
where it is contended that the notice in this 
case does not appear to have been published 
before the 15th Bysack, the sale having taken 
place on the 3rd Joisto following. Now, it is to 
bo observed that the Legislature, in passing 
Regulation VIII of 1819, for just and equitable 
purposes, prescribed a variety of forms required 
to be gone through by Zemindars, on applying 
for the sale of a putni tenure for arrears accrued 
due thereon, some part of the procedure being 
carried out by officers of the Collector's estab- 
lishment: and one of the matters prescribed 
by Section 8, Clause 2, is that the Collector 
should be satisfied of the service* of the notice, 
either by the receipt of the defaulter, or of bis 
manager ; or, if that cannot be procured, then 
by the signature of three substantial^ persons 
residing in the neighbourhood. Then it says : — 
'* If it shall appear from the tenor of the receipt 
or attestation in question, that the notice has 
been published at any time p^-evious to the 15th 
of the month of Bysack, it shall be a sufficient 
warrant for the sale to proceed upon the day 
appointed." That and other rules having been 
80 laid down, Section 14 of the same Regulation 
Bays: — "It shall be competent to any party 
desirous of contesting the right of the Zemindar 
to make the sale, whether on the ground of 
thera having been no balance due, or any other 
ground, to sue the Zemindar for the reversal of 
the same, and npon establishing a sufficient plea 
to obtain a decree with full costs and damages." 
The meaning of that provision, as it appears to 
me, is, tha^ if the defaulter or the alleged 
defaulter should be able to make out that the 
Zemindar was not in a condition to obtain the 
sale of his under-tenure, that there had been no 
balance due, or that the procedure enjoined by 
the Regulation had been neglected, so that the 
defaulter has been prejudiced by reason of that 
neglect^ then the Civil Court is declared enti- 
tled to set aside the sale and to grant a decree 
to the plaintiff with full costs and damages. 
But it certainly would be no " sufficient plea" or 
substantial cause of complaint that the receipt 
in question had been obtained, or that the noti- 
fication bad been published on, instead of previ- 
• ous to the 15th of the month of Bysack. The 
law says that if it shall appear, that is, appear 
to the Collector, that the notice has been pub- 
lished at any time previous to the 1 5th of the 
month of Bysack, that shall be a sufficient 
warrant for the ^ale to proceed. Now, iu the 



receipt which has been read to us in this case, 
the particular time of publication is not stated.^ 
The receipt is dated the 15th, and has the sig- 
natures of three substantial persons, which is to 
be accepted oiily in case of inability to procaine 
the receipt of the defttulter. It might very well 
be that the previous day. or days had heen 
spent in vain efforts to procure the signatures of 
the putnidar or his agent, and that the receipt 
was afterwards completed by the sigdatures of 
the mniTduls, obtained on the 15th of Bysack, 
and this might well have satisfied the Collector 
that the notice had been in fact published previ« 
oua to the 15th. That being so, and no injury 
to the plaintiff being at all made out, it appeal's 
to me that the gtx>und set np is wholly insufficient 
to induce this Court to set aside the sale. It 
may be added as it appears in this particular 
case that the sale, instead of taking place on 
the 1st of Joisto, did not take place until the 
8rd, and therefore even if we assume that the 
publication had taken place on the 15th, still the 
defaulter had two days more than is prescribed 
by the Regulation. 

The appeal is dismissed with costs. — The 
Indian Laio Reports, Vol I, Part V, p. 175. 



HIGH COURT— BOMBAY. 



I Appellate Civil Jurisdiction,"] 
West and Nauibhai Haridas, JJ. 
2liras — Uazinama — Extinction of Mir as right 
B, a Mirasdar, addressed a razinama to the 
Mamlatdar, resigning certain miras lands in 
favour of L {to whom at the saine tune he 
delivered possession of the lands)^ and contain* 
hig no resei*vation or qualification : 

Held, that the transfer to L was complete and 
the rights of B wholly extinguished, 

8. A. Ul of 1874. 
Tarachand Pirchand v. Lakshman Bhavani. 

Tuis was a special appeal from the deoisioa 
of C. B. Izon, Joint Judge of Tanna at Nasik, 
in Appeal No. 68 of 1874, reversing the decree 
of the Subordinate Judge of Sinnar in Original 
Suit 775 of 1872: 

The facts, which, for the purpose of tbis 
report, may be taken as proved, are as fol« 
lows : — 

One Haibati was the Mirasdar of a piece of 
land. After his death his son Bhagu, in Auguflt 
1867, passed a razinama to the Mamlatdar m 
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favour of the defeadaut Lakshraau in the fol- 
lowiug terms : — 

• " To Shararav Govind, Mamlatdar, on behalf 
of the Goverameut, Taluku Siuuar. 

[This razlnama is passed] by Bhagoji valad 
Hatbat Halvar, Patil of Moaje Muldhoii. My 
represeiitatiou is as follows : — 

The land [situated] iu the aforesaid nwuje is 
in the name of my father Haibali valad Bhuguji 
Halvar, Patil. But the person named above 
is dead. I am bin eldest son and hei?. I am 
too poor to cultivate [the same]. Therefore 
I resign the land. The number of that iike 
(field) [is as follows] :— 



Name of the Tike. 


[Snrvev 
No.] 


Acres. 


[Assess- 
ment] 
Rupees. 


1 Tike Govind 
Khila 


64 


20 


ai2 



The above land has been resigned from the 
Christian year 1867-68. Tlierefore, the Govern- 
ment should take away the [said] land from 
my- name and transfer it to that of Lakshmaa 
valad Bhavatiji Pavlo, Patil of the village men- 
tioned above. I and the [other] person men- 
tioned above agreed between ourselves and 
liavo made tbi.s vwhadla (transfer). This 
raziiiama for a mohadlj. (transfer) is duly given 
in writing. The 26ih day of the month of 
August iu the Christian year 18G7." At the 
scinie time Bhagu gave the defendant Laksh- 
man possession of the lauds comprised iu the 
razinama. 

Haibati's right in the land was sold in 
December 1869 at an auction sale at which one 
Turachand wan the purchaser. Tarachand then 
brought the present suit against Lakshman for 
iticovery of the laud with mesne profits. Lnksh- 
niau contended that the razlnama was a com- 
plete abandonment of all the rights of Haibati 
in the land, and that, consequently, he was 
himself the absolute owner of the land. 

There was no evidence, nor was it contended 
in argument in either Court, that Haibati had 
been guilty of any fraudulent concealment of 
the fact of his being a Mirasdavy or that Laksh- 
inan was ignorant of that fact; the contrary 
inference might, hov/over, fairly be drawn from 
the fact that Lakshman was himself Patil of 
the village iu which were situated the lands 
comprised iu the razlnama. There was no 
ovidence of the consideration paid by Laksh- 
man for the transfer, and the point that there 
was none, was raised for the first time at the 
argument of the special appeal, but, as a fact, 
sone had be^n paid. 

The Subordinate Judge passed a decreo iu 



favour of the plain tiff j but the Joint Judge 
reversed his decision and decreed for tho 
defendant. 

The special appeal was heard by West and 
Nanabhai Haridas, J J. 

Ookaldaa KaTuindas for Dhlrajlal Mathuradas^ 
Government Pleader, for. special appellant: — 
The ixtzinama No. IG does not contain the 
words " No claim whatever of mine remains in 
the land,*' and is not, therefore, a complete 
relinquishment of the mlixis. The Mirasdar 
consequently can resume possession of his land 
within 12 ^years. What Lakshman acquired 
by the razlnama was merely a tenanoy-at-will, 
determinable at the Mlraadar^s pleasure within 
the peiiod of limitation. There was no oonsi- 
demtion for the razlnama. 

GhanasJuim Nillcanth: — The vaunama doea 
not contain the words " No olaim whatever of 
mine remains iu the land ;" but is nevertheless 
a complete abandonment of the grantor's rights. 
There is not a word of limitation, or of reserva- 
tion. Section 42 of the Survey Act I of 1865 
(Bombay) makes the new occupant responsi- 
ble for the assessment. The exemption of the 
grantor from the liability to pay assessment and 
the undertakiug of the grantee to pay it, con- 
stituted the consideration for the ratlnam^Ji,, 

West, J : — Haibati's son Bhagu, it is clear, 
passed to the Mamlatdar a razinama of the 
land in dispute in favour of ihe defendant 
Lakshman. Tarachand, as subsequent pur- 
chaser of Haibati^s rights, now seeks to eject 
Lakshman, asserting that, as the land is miras, 
the resignation by Bhagu conferred no more 
than a precarious right of occupation termina- 
ble at the will of Haibati or of the successor to 
Haibati's iuterest. It is plain, however, that 
Bhagu gave up possession of the land in dis- 
pute to Lakshman. Lakshman's possession ia 
prhnd facie evidence of complete ownership, 
throwing the burden, according to Section 110 
of tho Indian Evidence Act, of showing that it 
is held on some inferior title, upon him who 
seeks to dislodge the possessor. Under the 
Euglish Common Law ** if the i^efendant pleads 
livery and seizin from the plaintiff, the plain- 
tiff cannot reply that tho livery was conditional 
without showing the deed, inasmuch as the 
plaintiff is estopped to defeat his own livery by 
a naked averment and parol evidence only :" 
1 Gilb. on evidence, 86. The creation of a 
greater interest than a lease of three years, 
except by a writing, was afterwards prevented by 
the Statute of Frauds, and hence it comes tha6 
the formal delivery of possession does not now 
in England raise the natural presumption which 
formerly attended it; but the Statute of Frauds is 
not in operation amongst Hindoos at Nasik, and 
he who delivers possession there, without evi- 
dence of anythiug more, places him3elf in such 
a posiliQU that tho ordinary presamptiou 
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operates against lum. Under the Hindoo law 
there must, to consiitate a complete title, and 
therefore a complete transfer of title, be juris 
ie seisincB conjunctio according to Sir T. Strange ; 
but under that law, too, a title may be inferred 
from possession, so that he who bands over 
possession gives room for this inference to 
arise.* The nature of the possession granted, or 
jcather of the right in virtue of which the phy- 
Bical detention of the property is transferred, is 
to be sought in tho accompanying agreement, 
or rather expression of will, on the part of the 
grantor. Here he bands over possession and 
gives in a razinama in favour of Lakshman, not 
limited by any qualification whatever. It is 
argued that the Mlrasdar*8 right to resume 
possession may have been reserved ; but to this, 
if to any case, the maxim applies exprestanocent 
non expressa no7i nocenl. If Bhagu intended to 
reserve any portion of his right, he should have 
said so. In Church v. JBro?w,t Lord Eldon 
said : ** The safest rule for property is that a 
person shall be taken to grant the interest in an 
estate, which ho proposes to convey or the lease 
he proposes to make ; and that nothing which 
flows out of that interest, as an incident, is to 
be done away by loose expression, to be con^ 
Btrned by facts more loose ; that it is upon the 
party, who has forborne to insert a covenant for 
bis own benefit, to show his title to it." If, 
being a Mirasdar with rights as such, Bhagu, 
concealing this circnmstauce, induced Laksh- 
man to take up tho land and relieve him from 
the burden of the assessment, he was bound to 
make good the apparent title which he confer- 
red on Lakshman, and so was any one else who 
came in, like the plaintiff here, by a title creat- 
ed subsequently to tho transfer to Lakshman. 
Tbe transfer to Lakshman, therefore, seems to 
bave been complete, and the rights of Bhagu 
i?holly extinguished. For these reasons we 
confirm the decree of the Joint Judge with 
costs. 

Note. — In Surydbhau v. Bukajee (2 Morr. S. D. A., 
189) the late Sudr Divaui Adalat held that when a 
Mirasdar abandoned his laud, and the Collector made 
it over to an Oopree, such Oopreo did not, by thirty 
years* possession, acqnire a title against the Mirasdar 
under Regulation V of 1827, Section L— See also Apa 
T. Jaghoo (I Morr. Sel. Deo. 51). But these cases were 
overruled in 8alu v. Bavji (1 Bom. H. C. Rep. 41) in 
which it was held that the Regulation applied. See 
a)so Arjuna y. Bhavan (4 Bom. H. C. Rep. A. G. 183) 

S which it was held that limitation under Act XIY of 
59 ran against a Mirasdar abandoning pos^ssion of 
his land. 

In Joti V. Balu (reported infra) a rule directly oppo. 
site to that enunciated in tho pi-esent case was laid 
down, viz., that a Mirasdar who has giyen in a razinama 
has a right to recover his land if he sues within the 
period of limitation, unless in that document it is ex- 
pressly stipulated that he has abandoned his miras 
rights.— Idem, p. 91. 

• 1 Str. H. L. 81., 2 Id. 20., 1 Coleb. Dig. 131 CXUI. 
t 15 Ves. 258. swp. 268. 



HIGH COURT— ALLA.HABAD. 



[Before a Full Bench,] • 

Stuart, 0. J., Pearson,' Turner, Spankiic, 
AND Oldfield, JJ. 

Lamhardar—bo'Sharer — Prnfits— Revenue — Sei- 
off. 

Held, (Spankie, J., dissenting), that a lamhar- 
dar, who had paid an anvar of Oovernmenl 
revenuS out of the collections of stihsequent 
years without reference to the co-sharers^ was 
entitled^ in a suit against him bj a co-sharer 
for his share of the profits for such subsequent 
years^ to claim in the suit a deduction on 
account of such payment. 

Udai Singh v. Jagan Natli.* 

This was an appeal to the Fall Bench, under 
Claase 10 of the. Letters Patent, against a 
judgmoht of Pearson, J., from which SpaukiCy 
J., dissented. 

The. facts of the case which are material 
appear in the judgments of the learned Judges. 

Pearson, J. — The first ploa in appeal appears 
to bo valid. The defendant is the lambnrdar 
of the mabal of which tlie plaintifif is a co-sharcr. 
The jama of the mahal was fixed by Mr. Lowo 
at Rupees 1,488-12-0. Mr. Currie reduped it 
to Rupees 1,275 from 1272 fusly. In 1278 
fusly the Government disallowed the reduction, 
and directed the difference to be recovered fur 
the previous six years. The amount was made 
good by the defendant in 1281 fusly, and it 
cannot be denied that he would be entitled, if 
ho had paid it out of his own pocket, to recover 
from the plaintiff a sum proportionate to his 
share in the mahal. In the present suit tho 
plaintiff claims Rupees 384^14-0 as arrears of 
profits due to him for 1278, 1279, and 1280 
fusly. The defendant answers that he has paid 
the amount claimed to the Government in pay* 
ment of the demand above-mentioned, and that 
it is less than what is due from tho plaintifT 
on that account. The Lower Courts have held 
this defence to be insufficient. ' They think 
that he was not justified in applying in 1281 
fusly profits which were due to plaintiff before 
that time, and without first calling ou the 
plaintiff to pay his share of tho Government 
demand; and that the proper course to be 
taken was to have brought a suit against the 
plaintiff for his share of the Government 
demand, in the event of his refusing to pay it 
on demand. 

The opinion of the Lower Courts is not w^ 
founded in reason or equity. When the defeodr 



• Appeal under Clause 10 of the Letters Fat^ti No* 
7 of 1875. 
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aiit was rcqaired to pay to the Government an 
Braouiit for which tlie plaintiff waa jointly 
responsible, the former had in hia hands a 
*balnnce remaining out of the collections of 
1278, 1279, and 1280— a balance which, after 
payment of the Government revenue and village 
expense?*, wonld have been divisible as profits 
among the co-sharers of the mahal. But it was 
no breach of trust or breach of duty on his 
part to use that balanco in paying the demand 
of Government for the arreara of revenne on 
account of the six years previous to 1 278, There 
was nothing illegitimate in the course adopted 
b^ him ; and it seems unreasonable to insist 
that he should have paid to his co-sharers the 
pro6ts which would doubtless otherwise have 
been due to them, and that he should have paid 
the demand of the Government out of his own 
pocket, and sued them for contribution. For 
the moneys claimed he has accounted most 
satisfactorily, and it may well be presumed that 
they were reserved during the years to which 
the suit refers for the purpose to which they 
have been applied. 

The answer made to the suit being good and 
sufficient, the suit should have been dismissed. 
The appeal is therefore *decreed by reversul of 
ilie Lower Courts' decrees, with costs in all the 
Courts. 

SiPANKiE, J.— I am Rorij that I cannot accept 
the proposed judgment of my honourable col- 
league. 

The judgments of the Lower Courts appear 
to me to be correct on the point regarding 
which I differ from Air. Justice Pearson. In 
the present case the order for payment of the 
enhanced j»ima had been made m 1278 fualy,* 
but it hud not been complied with by the 
appellant, the lambardar, until February and 
March 1874; and in ease No. 368, which is a 
similar one to case No. 369 now before me, the 
lambardar had not made his second payment 
until May 1874 — that is to say, not until after 
the institution of the suit. It is found in both 
cases that the defendant, appellant, had never 
called upon the plaintiffs to make good their 
quota of the enhanced jama from 1272 to 1278 
fusly.t Nor bad he himself, as far as appears 
from the record, ever paid their portion or any 
portion of the sum claimed by Government for 
those six years from his own pocket — the first 
payment made by him in this case being on the 
27th October 1873, i.e., Katik, 1281 fasly. 

Now the plaintiff, respondent, claims profits 
on account of the years 1278, 1279, and 1280 
fusly from the defendant, the lambardar, i.e., 
whatever is due to him after payment of the Gov- 
ernment revenue and village expenses. There 
is no dispute that his quota of the Government 
revenue on Mr. Currie's jama has been paid for 

♦ Sept. 1870— Sept. 1871. 
t Sept. 1864— Sept. 1871, 



those years, and what he claims is the profits of 
the three years, after deducting the Government 
revenue and village expensep. The accounts 
for each year should be closed and audited 
anihially, and any sum remaining after the satis- . 
faction of the Government jama and village 
expenses should bo mnde over to the share- 
holdei-s, and until distribnted may be regarded 
as being in the hands of the lambardar in trust for 
the shareholders. He is not at liberty to appro- 
priate them for any other particular purpose 
without authority from the shareholders. In 
these years 1 278, 1279, and 1280 fusly the defen* 
dant, as lambardar, had not himself made any 
extra payment to Government. If he desired to 
make liis co-sharers I'esponsible for their quota 
of arrears of Government revenue which he had 
to pay, or expected that he might h;ivc to pay, 
he might have sued them for the amount under 
the Rent Act, or he should have taken such 
other- 8tep.«i, as the Civil Court or Revenue laws 
permitted liim to take, for tho recovery of the 
money, after he had been compelled to pay 
in 1281 fu.*«Iy the difference between the jama 
of 1272 and that of 1278 fusly as settled by the 
Government. But he was not, in my judgment, 
at liberty to claim, in answer to this suit, from 
the plaintiff his share of tlie profits of 1278, 
1279, and 1280 fusly, as a set-off (for it amounts 
to that), being his quota, of the sum actually 
paid by the defenrlant on account of thd revenue 
demanded by Government, and levied from him 
in 1281 fusly. 

The Act under which the suit has been bronght 
does not allow a set-off to bo pleaded in any 
claim of this natui^o. The money which tho 
plaintiff claims in this suit as due to him was 
withheld by the defendant, nppellant, before ho 
had been compelled to make any payment, on 
acQOunt of the enhanced Government demand; 
and I do not think that the share for which tho 
pl^|tiff may be responsible can be deducted in 
th^^uit from the araonnt of profits due to him 
on account of the three years for which he has 
instituted his claim. (Tlie learned Jndg^ then 
proceeded to determine the remaining pleas 
in appeal, but so much of the judgment, for tho 
purposes of this report, is immaterial.) 

The Senior Ooveiiiment Pleader (Lala Juala 
Parehad) for appellant — The lambardar can 
only deduct fi*om the profits of a year the 
legitimate village expenses of that year. He is 
a trustee and agent for the .co-sharers, and 
cannot dispose of the profits of a co-sharer 
accrued due to him without his consent. The 
respondent should bring a separate suit. 

Vemdit AjudhiaNatk (with him Babu Oprojcash 
Ohandar) — ^Multiplicity of suits is to be avoided. 
The respondent liad the money in his hands, 
and paid it in satisfaction of the Government 
demand, which he was entitled to do. Ho 
should be allowed tho payment, 

Stuart, G. J., and Pearson, Turner, and 
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Oldefield, JJ., concurred iu the following 
opinion : — 

It nppean that Mr. Carrie as CJollector allow- 
ed a redaction of the yearly revenue, snhject, it 
may be pre^amcH, to the sanction of GoTcrn- 
ment. In 1278 fosly sanction was refused, and 
a demand was made on the respondent, the 
larobardar, who however did not pay the 
arrear due until 1281 fusly. Meanwhile he 
retained in his hands the profits of 1278 fusly, 
1279 fusly, and 1280 fusly, and not improbably 
for the purpose of meeting the Government 
demand if pressed. In the suit out of which 
this appeal ainses, the appellants, the pattidar}>, 
sne the lambardnr for their profits of the years 
1278, 1279, and 1280; and he pleads that, ont 
of the saras collected in these years and remain- 
ing in his hands, ho has paid the arrears of 
revenue above-mentioned ; and the question 
which principally calls for decision iu this 
appeal is whether he is or is not entitled to be 
allowed this payment. We are of opinion that 
he is. The lambardar in, in this village, the 
agent of the co-sharers to make collections, and 
after payment of the revenue to divide the pro- 
fits. An an*ear of revenue was due to Govern- 
ment, and to discharge this arrear he was enti- 
tled to have recourse to the collections for the 
years 1878 fulsy, 1279 fusly, and 1280 fusly, re- 
maining in hishnndH undivided. Therein nothing 
in the revenue law which restricts a lambardar 
or other co-sharer, who may make collections, 
to discharge arrenrs of Government revenue out 
of the collections of the particular year in which 
the arrear may accrue. It would be at least 
inconvenient to hold that, having iu his hands 
profits to meet the Government demand, the 
respondent, instead of applying thetse profits to 
the discharge of the demand, should be driven 
to have resort to a suit against each co-shaser. 

Spakkik, J. — 1 adhere to the opinion express- 
ed in my judgment of the 8tii Juno lii25. 
Nothing that I have hoard leads me to tlRik 
that my view is iucorrect. — Idem, p. 135. 



CIRCULAR ORDERS OF THE BOARD 
OF REVENUE. 



No. IX. 

Standing Nos. 274-5, 276-2, and 277-1. 

Seuvicb op Pkgckssbs uNiiKB Act II op 1874. 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 

6ik June 1876, No, 1484. 
Batta Peons may be employed for the ser- 
„ ^ , vice of processes under 

No. 971. whenever it is found neces- 

sary to do so, bat care 
mast be taken to prevent abuse, aud especially 
to gnard against the entertainment as batta 
peuus of needy Cutcherry retaiucrs. 



2. The number of peons reqnired for each 
talak should be determined by Divisional 
Officerfi, who should inspect iliera before they* 
are enrolled. A register should be kept of 
them ; they should be told off for duty iu turn 
as their names appear ou the register, and 
their remuneration should not be allowed to 
exceed Rupees 7 a month. The number Cor 
each taluk should be so fixed, that their cost 
may be recovered by the amount collected 
daring the year, and it should be altered from 
time to time under the orders of the Divisional 
Officers according to requirementa. The pro- 
cess servera may bo tran»ferred from one talak 
to another as experience may dictate. 

'6. Village Offiaers should always be made 
to assist the batta peons in serving processes, 
and no property should be distrained by the 
Litter except iu the presence of the head uf the 
village. 

4. The maximum rates* of batta are those 

prescribed iu Board's 

A3. Standing Circular No. 

• For service of any pro- 274, paragraph 20. 

cees within a distance ^i,e„ j^ [^ {^^^^ ^y^^^ 

Bey?arrve"and- within' '"Ore Utta than is 

twenty miles 3 required is collected. 

Beyond twenty miles ... 4 the rates should be 
immediately reduced. 

5. Fees for the service of processes uuder 
Act II of 18G4 should be credited to ** I. Laud 
Revenue," minor head ** Miscellaneous," aud 
disbursements should be made under the cor- 
renpouding head. 

6. Standing Circulars Nos. 276 and 277 aixi 
cancelled. 

(A true Extract.) 
(Signed) C. A. GALTON, 

Acting Secretarg. 

No. X. 

Standing No. 387-1. 
Collectors and Divisional OFncBRS. 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 
iWi Juno l^7Q, No. Ibn. 

The special attention of all Collectors is 
drawn to the ibliowiug recent order of Qovern- 
mout. 

2. They will understand that they are not 
at liberty to leave their Districts without the 
sanction of the Board previously obtained, and 
will impress upon their Divisional Officers tho 
necessity for a strict observance of the rule. 

(A true Extract.) 
(Signed) C. A. GALTON, , 
Acting SecretaryU 

Proceedings of the Madras Government, nnder 
date 10th June 1876, No. 781, Bovenne 
Department ; — 
It haviug been brought to tho notice of 
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Governmeiii that tho Collector of waa 

• recently abeent from his District at a neigh- 
bouring statiou in the adjoining District 

and that he proceeded thither without the 
previous sanction of the Board of Revenue, His 
Grace the Governor iu Council mast express 
his dissatisfaction at departure from 

well-known rnlefs and directs the Board of 
Revenue to call the attention of all Collectors 
and their Divisional subordinates to the neces- 
sity of obtaining their previous sanction on 
written application, or, on emergency, on appli- 
cation by Telegram in any case where circum- 
stances may i*ender it necessary for them to 
seek to leave their District. 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) D. E. CARMICHAEL, 

Secretary to Government. 



No. XL 

Standing No. 150-13. 

Land sold with special sanction of Board. 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue^ dated 

mh June 1876, No, 1635. 
When Innd is sold with the special Unction 
of the Board otherwise than under the rales 
for the sale of unassessed waste lands, a provi- 
sion should be inKerted iu the conditions of sale 
similair to Clause 3, Section 86, Act II of 186 1 
(Madras), requiring the deposit by the pur- 
chaser at the time of purchase of a sum equal 
to 15 per cent of the price, the deposit being 
declared liable to forfeiture should the remain- 
der of the purchase-money not be paid within 
thirty days from the date of sale. 
(A true Extract.) 
(Signed) C. A. GALTON, 

Acting Secretary. 



No. XII. 
Standing No. 271-1. 

KlST. 

Proceedings of the Board ofBevenue, dated 20th June 1876, No. 1653. 

The following table of revised rates of kist should be substituted for the one appended to 
Standing Order Na 271. 







Proportion of 


IMKUAI. TAX PAYABLE 


EACH MONTH. 




DISTRICTS. 




















Novem- 
ber. 


Decem- 
ber. 


January. 


February. 


March. 


April. 


May. 


Total. 


















annas. 


Ganjam 


... 


4 


4 


4 


4 


... 


... 


16 


Yizagapatam 


• • • 


4 


4 


4 


4 


... 


... 


16 


Godavery 


••• 


4 


4 


. 4 


4 


... 


... 


16 


Kistna •• 


... 


4 


4 


4 


4 


• •• 


• •• 


16 


Nellore ••• 


••• 


2 


2 


2 


4 


4 


2 


16 


Ouddapah 


■•• 


4 


4 


4 


4 


• •• 


• •• 


16 


Kumool •••' 


2 


4 


4 


4 


2 


• •• 


• •• 


16 


Chingleput 


• •• 


2 


2 


4 


4 


2 


2 


16 


BeUary 


• •• 


2 


2 


4 


4 


2 


2 


16 


North Arcot ••• ... 


2 


2 


4 


4 


2 


2 


• •• 


16 


South Ai-cot 


2 


2 


2 


4 


4 


2 


• •• 


16 


Tanjore 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


4 


• •• 


16 


Trichinopoly 


••• 


4 


4 


4 


4 


... 


• •• 


16 


Hadura 




2 


2 


2 


2 


4 


4 


16 


Coimbatore 


2 


2 


4 


4 


2 


2 


,,, 


16 


Nilgiris 


2 


2 


4 


4 


2 


2 


• •• 


16 


Tinnevellyt 


2 


5 


4 


4 


2 


2 


• •• 


16 


Salem 


2 


2 


4 


4 


2 


2 


t** 


16 


South Canara 


• •• 




4 


4 


4 


2 


2 


16 


Mahibar 


2 


2 


4 


4 


2 


2 


••• 


16 



(A true Extract.) 



(Signed) C. A. GALTON, 

Acting Secretary, 
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No. XIII. 

Standikq No. 295-7. 
Suits. 
Proceedings of iJie Board of BevenuCf dated 
. Utii July 1876, No. 1802. 

Thb followiug alterations should be made in 
Circular No. 13 of 1875: — 

In Clause 2 omit the words "and the full 
amount of costs is awarded." 

For Clause 3 substitute the following; — 

When the costs actually incurred are in 
excess of the amount awarded, the difierence 
]iiay bo adjusted without reference to the 
Board. 

(A. true Extract.) 

(Signed) C. A. GALTON, 

Acting Secretary. 



OFFICIAL PAPERS. 



Cattle Disease in tub Madras Presidbnot 

duuinq ticn months, ending 31st 

January 187G. 

Froccedinga of the Madras Government^ Revenue 
Department^ \bih Jane 1876. 

Read the following Proceedings of the Board of 
Revenue, dated 9th May 187G, No. 1210:— 

Read the following letter from Veterinary 
Surgeon G. ^YESTEHN, Governor's Body 
Guard, to C. A. GALTON, Esq, Actiug 
Score tury to the Board of Revenue, dated 
Madras, Ist March 1876, No. 142. 

With reference to Proceedings of the Board, 
Miscellaneous No. 774, of 26th January 1876, 
I have the honor to state that, in accordance 
with the Older qf Government therein referred 
to, 1 reported myself to the OfRcer Command* 
ing His Grace the Governor's Body Guard for 
Military duty with that Coi-ps on 23rd Decern <- 
ber 1874. I have the honor to forward herewith, 
for the information of the Board, a repoi't on 
cattle disease in tlie Presidency during my 
tenure of the office of Inspector. I i*egret that 
this has been so long delayed, press of other 
duty having prevented my completing it earlier- 
Reports still reach me from various distiicts, 
and these I have hitherto answered when neces- 
sary. I request I may be informed how they 
aie to be disposed of in future. 

Enclosure No. 1. 

Report on Cattle Disease in the Madras Presi' 
dency from 16/A March 1875 to ^\st January 
1876, hy Veterinary Surgeon G. Western. 

Gazetted Inspector of Cattle Disease on 16th 



March 1875, I proceeded to Madras with as 
little delay as possible, and reported my arrival* 
to the Secretary to the Revenue Board ou tbe 
23ixl March 1875. 

2. I was informed that the fact of my ap- 
pointment would be intimated to all Collectors, 
who would be requested to donimunicate with 
me direct when requiring my services on account 
of cattle disease in their districts. 

3. At the same time, I was put in posscssioQ 
of all available papers on the subject. From 
these and other sources I learned that since tbe 
departure of Mr. Thacker in 1873, no officer 
had been in charge of tbe department, and ttiat 
all reports ou the subject had been discontinued. 
I therefcyre at once requested that a i*eport iu 
the form originally adopted by the Bengal Cat- 
tle Plague Commission, and also used by Mr. 
Tliacker, should bo sent me as early as possi- 
ble after the outbreak of disease iu any district. 

4. I also learnt tliat Collectors were em- 
powered to procure medicine, for distribution 
to the ryots, from the Rev. Dr. Scndder of the 
Raneepett Dispensary, and on inquiry I ascer- 
tained that medicine of one kind only, made 
from a prescription of Mr. Thacker's, was used 
in all cases alike, and, as may be supposed, with 
very varied success, and that in some instancea 
it bad even been said to have proved injurious. 

5. I accordingly suggested that I should 
have handed over to me the remaining supply 
of this medicine, and that future applications 
from Collectors should be made to me direct. 

6. Having for years been aware of the very 
great success attending Mr. Thacker*s treat- 
ment of liinderpest with this medicine, and 
having myself had opportunities of proving its 
efficacy, and as, in addition to this recommen- 
dation, it has also the advantage of being com- 
posed of inexpensive drugs easily procured in 
most native bsoaars, I determined as far as pos- 
sible to continue its use, modified of coarse as 
circumstances required, hoping also to find it 
had already the confidence of the native cattle- 
owners. 

7. To prevent further mistakes, I have 
attached to each tin printed labels with fuller 
instructions for use than had hitherto been 
given. 

8. Numerous opportunities havo oooorred 
for its trial, and I have distributed large 
quantities, but its success in the hands of the 
natives has not, I regret to state, by any meaoa 
justified my expectations, and, in snite of my 
precautions, I still find it is freqnenUy used §Oi 
the treatment t)f disease in cases for which it t0 
altogether inapplicable. 

0. The reasons of this failure I have learood 
to be, that its use is too often, through d iotniit 
on the part of the natives, restricted to cases in 
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which the disease has progressed so far that 
treatment of any sort would be hopeless* A 
• dose or two is tried on some moriband auimal, 
and beoaaso an immediate favorable resalt 
docs not ensue, they become more than ever 
prejudiced against its use, and report that the 
" English medicine is useless V or the directions 
for its use are not adhered to — it is given in 
insufficient doses and not sufficiently persevered 
with, or it is given in the first stage of the 
disease instead of only after purging has com- 
menced. Proper care is not taken of the 
patients, but by neglect of cleanliness, maggots 
are allowed to breed about the mouth, nostrils, 
and posteriors, and the animals die in oonse- 
quence of nervous exhaustion, induced by the 
extreme irritation of the system thus caused. 

10. In my own hands, in the few cases I 
have been able to treat, the result has been 
universally successful, and I am convinced that 
a better medicine could not be prescribed, but 
it will easily be understood that it is impossible 
to prescribe any single medicine for the treat- 
ment of a disease like Rinderpest, which has so 
many different forms, each necessitating a dif- 
ferent course of treatment. 

11. That in question is intended for the 
particular typo of the malady most common in 
this Presidency, in which the most prominent 
symptoms are diarrhoea and dysentery, and it 
is equally applicable where these occur from 
ordinary causes, as in Rinderpest, when they 
ai'e but symptoms of a peculiar fever. 

12. A Manual of Cattle Disease compiled 
by Mr. Thacker has also been translated into 
Tamil, Telngn, Canarese, and Malayalam, and 
printed and distributed by the order of Oovem- 
tnent. This is an admirable little pamphlet, 
most reliable in its descriptions of disease, and 
thoroughly scientific as regards the methods of 
treatnient recommended. 

13. In the vernacular copies, extracts from 
a publication of the Bengal Government " On 
the more deadly forms of cattle disease in India" 
in particular, a chapter "On the contagious 
diseases and the modes of preventing them" 
have been incorporated. This is a most valu- 
at>le addition, and, in my opinion, the rules laid 
down cannot be too widely promulgated ; wore 
they acted up to by village authorities and 
cattle-owners, disease would bo almost un« 
known in the country. 

14. These vernacular manuals appear to be 
in the hands of all Tahsildars and in most 
villages, but I have found that they are in very 
few discs referred to or acted upon; and in 
most instances arc professedly not understood. 
I have on every possible occasion pointed out 
the value of the information to be there obtain- 
ed, and am convinced that it is only because 
through prejudice unsought, and through 



apatliy, that the treatment is untried and that 
its value is not more thoroughly appreciated. 

15. The past few months have been unhealthy 
in the extreme for man AQ<i beast. Excessive 
heat, with failure of rain and other meteorologi- 
cal conditions less understood, have brought 
about outbreaks of disease in various parts of 
the Presidency. 

16. No provision is made by native cattle- 
owners by storing forage for seasons of drought, 
and the consequent alternations of almost 
starvation with superabundance of rank forage 
their animals are subjected to, is an ever recur- 
ring cause of disease. 

17. Contagion has however, I think, been 
the main cause of the spread of cattle disease 
during the past season, and, under existing 
circumstances, cannot fail to continue to extend 
its ravages. 

18. Verv vigorous measures are necessary 
to cope with such highly •contagious maladies 
as Rinderpest and Episootio Aphtha, better 
known as Foot and Mouth disease, and the 
natives are too apathetic and too prejudiced hy 
superstition, if left to their own deviceS| to 
adopt them. 

19. The Collector of the district perhapa 
publishes warnings or instructions in the local 
gazette, but has no means of knowing if th^ 
are attended to, and I have met with instances 
where reports were made that such and such 
precautions had been adopted in obedience to 
such instruotions, when on subsequently visiting 
the locality I have found that nothing of the sort 
had been attempted. 

20. Reports have in the majority of in- 
stances reached me long after an outbreak of 
disease had done its worst and was dying out or 
had passed out to adjacent villages. The 
impossibility of obtaining early information of 
disease, or of fixing its precise locality, has been 
one of the greatest difficulties I have had to 
contend with. This and the fact that I have 
never been able to have the advantage of a 
Collector's presence with me, and that natives 
would not produce their sick animals to be 
treated by me, has compelled me in great mea- 
sure to confine myself to inquiry into the nature 
of the disease in each locality I have visited, 
and to advise the Collector of the best method 
of treatment, medical or preventive. 

21. Had I continued in office I had hoped to 
have overcome both these difficulties, which 
have caused me much disappointment and 
regret ; for I believe that much more may be 
done by actually demonstrating to the natives 
how good a result follows the adoption of judi- 
cious preventive measures, combined with care- 
ful ' treatment, than by distributing medicino 
which id mostly improperly used and usually to 

3 
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ihe exclusion of anythinj^ like precanfions to 
prevent contagion, and therefore I think too 
often doing a gi*eat deal of harm. 

22. As a resnlt of my investigation, I find 
fhat, althongh very many different names are 
given to disease in different districts, in reality 
three maladies only prevail to any extent at 
present, viz.y Rinderpest, Anthrax, and Foot 
and Month disease, and that the two former 
only are the causes of the mortality among cattle 
in the Madras Presidency. 

23. Some idea of this mortality may be 
derived from the number of deaths that have 
been reported to me from 1st April 1874 to 
31st January 1875 of animals attacked with 
these diseases, viz., of 32,947 animals suffering 
from Rinderpest, no less than 1 9,285 are report- 
ed to liave died ; and of 1,976 attacked with 
Anthrax, 1,467 died. The reporta sent me are 
in many respects imperfect, and the figures 
are, I fear, not very reliable ; but I have as far 
ns possible reduced them to a tabular form. 
Formidable though they appear, I fear the 
amounts recorded cannot be considered to re- 
present the full extent to which disease has 
prevailed. 

24. The Rinderpest or Cattle Plague of 
Europe, I have met with under the local names 
•* Saraku," " Vokkai," " Dommai Musara," 
" Vaisury," and '* Doda Roga," Ac. It has 
prevailed in North and South Arcot, Bellary, 
Mysore, South Ganara, Chingleput, Godavery, 
Kistna, Kurnool, Malabar, Nellore, Salem, and 
Trichinopoly Districts, and I believe still exists 
in every one of these localities ; a smouldering 
fire ready to break out again with redoubled 
virulence so soon as circumstances favor its 
extension. 

25. The disease has already been fully 
described by my predecessor in many reports, 
and most accurately in the manual before 
referred to. I have had many opportuuities of 
verifying this description, but have met with no 
nnusual features in its appearance. 

26. I have availed myself of every possible 
opportunity of making poat-morlem examina* 
tions, and, though finding in every instance 
characteristic signs of this particular malady, 
liave i§een no variations that merit record. 

27. Its outbreak in a village is almost 
invariably traced by the natives themselves to 
(Kmtagion through cattle mixing an their graz* 
ing grounds T^ith tbose of adjacent villages, or 
with those belonging to travellers among which 
the disease already exists , and in my opinion, 
this is in reality almost invariably, if not solely, 
the method of propagatiop. 

28. There can bo no doubt that there is an 
incubative stage of the disease, i.e., a latent 
period between the time of contact with a 



diseased animal and the manifestation of the 
malady by observable symptoms of ilMiealth, 
and that daring this time it may by contagion * 
be GOinmnnicated through a thus apparently 
healthy animal mixing with others of a herd. 
The system of 8egi:)Pgar.ion advised in the manual 
under the heading ** Rinderpest" and also in 
the chapter on the '* Contagious diseases and 
their prevention" is calculated to meet this 
danger, and if properly carried out, is most 
efficacious in the repression of contagious disease 
in localities where it has already shown itself. 

29. I have found however tliat natives will 
not carry it out in its integrity, mostly content- 
ing themselves with the obviously inadequate 
measure of separating the sick from the hejilthy, 
and that often only by keeping one shed of the 
village, probably in close proximity with those 
used for Uie healthy, to be occupied by them. 
Any excuse, such as rain, wind, too much sua 
or cold is taken advantage of as a i*eason why 
the healthy shonld not be turned out, whereas 
the risk the animals would really be exposed 
to on such account is infiiiitesimally small in 
comparison with that they run through chance 
of contagion. 

30. The system of housing the cattle in the 
villages is most favorable to the spread of any 
infectious malady, more particularly when, as is 
too frequently the practice, thesick and healthy 
are kept together in their usual stalls. 

31. Notwithstanding their knowledge of the 
contagious nature of this disease, natives in the 
most reckless manner drive the sick so long as 
they can walk to pasture with the rest of 
the herd, and too often the poor suffering 
brutes are left to die where they fall, as fre- 
quently as not as much through sheer starva- 
tion as from the effects of the disease. 

32. In many oases I have been tol3 it is 
useless to trouble about them, or to give any 
medicine, because if their time has oome thej 
must die, or if not, they will recover of them- 
selves. In other villages they have stated that 
they are afraid to anger the deity who is sup- 
posed to have inflicted the disease, lest a greater 
calamity be brought upon themselves. 

33. In some few instances, native remedies 
of an appropriate nature liave been used with 
success, but, in the majority of cases, the reme- 
dies employed have been useless. In one report 
it is said .that oil was poured on the head and 
in the ears of the animals, and that this pr^ 
vented their being attacked with the dii 



34. The best course of medical treatment of 
Rinderpest has been proved to be, Ifirstly, th# 
administration of a mild aperient in the eaiTjr 
stage when constipation of the bowels is moetlf 
present. This I have found to be tlie Oiie 
in most instaucea of the disease as seen by «6b 
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and the effect of the aperient hna been fro- 
qaeiitlj found by me to cat short the disease. 
• Excessive pargntion must be avoided, and '\t is 
therefore better to give Rinall doses and to 
repeat them at intervHis till the desired effect ia 
produced. Castor or linseed oil, sulphur and 
salt, are the drugs most suitable and most 
easily procured. 

35. Mr. Thacker appears to have adopted 
this mode of treatment in this stage of the 
disease, but has omitted to uotice it in the 
mauuHl. Future editions should be corrected as 
this is important. 

36. In the second stage of the disease, the 
treatment should be to keep the purging in 
check but not to stop it entirely. This is easily 
effected by thejudicions use of astringent drugs 
combined with advantage with a narcotic to 
relieve the pain ; catechu, chalk, galls, opium 
or datura being the most Udofui agents fur the 
purpose. 

37. The strength of the animal needs sup- 
port in consequence of the rapidly debilitating 
effect of the disease, and the inability of the 
animals, throngh soreness of the mouth, to feed 
themselves. They should therefore be drenched 
two or three times a day with congee, which 
may be made from any grain the animals are 
accustomed to, but of rice or wheat flour in 
preference. A stimulant such as arrack added 
will be found decidedly beneficial, and the 
congee will be the best medium lb;r the admi- 
nistration of the necessary medicines. 

38. Febinfuges such n nitre, camphor, and 
chiretta ^itb salammoniac are useful in all 
stages of the disease. 

39. Good nursing and the most scrupulous 
attention to cleanliness are important to pre- 
vent the breeding of maggots about the eyes, 
mouths, and post^Briora of the sick. 

40. The cost of treatment in comparison to 
the value of the animals has frequently been 
nrged to me as a reason for its neglect, and at 
first sight with some apparent reason, but I 
believe that when judiciously adopted in the 
majority of instances it will be found that the 
increased number of recoveries will much more 
than compensate for the outlay. 

41. To be of benefit treatment must be be- 
gun early and perseveringly continued through* 

. out the various stages of the disease in spite 
of the most discouraging symptoms. The dis- 
ease as a rule certainly in this country assumes 
a milder type than is usually met with in 
Europe, but a large proportion of fatal cases 
must be expected whatever system of treatment 
be adopted. 

42. I am decidedly of opinion that the 
medical treatment of animals suffering from 
contagions diseases, without the simultaueons 



adoption of precautionary measures to prevent 
their spread, is wrong in principle and calculfit^ 
ed to do harm by increasing the risk of conta- 
gion, through prolonging the lives of the dis- 
eased and by the necessary handling of theni 
and probably of the healthy also by their 
attention. 

43k The system of segi^egation has already 
been stated by me to be the most efficacious of 
repressive measures^ This and other necessary 
precautions ai'e fully detailed in the Manual of 
Cattle Disease^ and consequently do not need 
further uotice from me. 

44. I have found that the' very necessary 
precaution of disinfecting and burjing the ex- 
creta of the sick is not sufficiently attended to, 
and also that the carcasses of animals dying of 
disease are invariably given to the chucklers, 
who by taking the flesh to the vicinity of the 
cattle in the village may thereby communicate 
the disease. 

45. The hides are also always preserved, 
and have doubtless frequently been the causes 
of outbreaks from village to village. It has 
been found necessary in foreign Europe to 
entirely prohibit the hide trade during epizoo-* 
tics of this sort for the same reason. The 
safest plan is of course to destroy and bury the 
hides with the carcasses, but where it is con- 
sidered advisable to save them, .it may be safely 
done if they are at once tanned, or, where 
this is impracticable, dried by exposure to sua 
and air for at least three weeks in a placa 
where neither men nor animals can come iu 
contact with them. 

46. Natives are so little to be depended on 
in matters of this sort, that I have hitherto 
thought it necessary to recommend the de- 
struction of the skins of all animals dying from 
contagious disease. 

47. Eating the flesh is known in Europe to 
have caused disease in man, but I have heard 
of no cases where it has proved hurtful ia 
India. Probably the thorough cooking it under- 
goes in the process of curry-making renders it 
innocuous. 

48. It has been asserted that the outbreak 
of Rinderpest is contemporaneous in any coun- 
try with that of cholera; I have no means of 
judging whether Rinderpest has been unusuallj/ 
prevalent during the past year, but its simul- 
taneous existence with the late prevalence of 
cholera is worthy of note* 

49. In 1866 " Act No. II of 1866*' entitled 
" An Act for the prevention of the spread of 
cattle disease in the Madras Presidency" was 
passed by the Governor of Fort St. George ia 
Council. This it has never apparently been 
thought expedient to put in force as yet, but it 
will, I think, be found that without some such 
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special legislatioD, nothiog really effective can 
ever be done in the way of preventing tbe 
spread of Rinderpest. 

50. Daring the past season, I first heard of 
ihe existence of this disease in a letter from 
the Collector of South Ganara, dated 9th April 
1875, from ifvhose description I was able to 
xecogniBo the disease) and replied accordingly, 
advising a trial of the coarse of treatment laid 
down in the Manual, but, in particular^ direct* 
ing attention to the necessity of preventive 
measures, such as segregation, &c. It was not 
considered advisable that I should then visit 
the locality on account of the difficulty of get- 
ting about during the early part of the monr 
Boon, successive reports have been sent me 
from various parts of this district. The treat- 
ment recommended does not find favor with 
the natives, and the system of segregation has 
never, I think, been thoroughly carried out, 
and the disease, which for a time appeared to 
have abated, has spread from village to village, 
and still exists in the district. The contugiou 
is almost invariably recognized by the natives 
as having come from animals brought down 
the ghauts, but preventive measures are con- 
fined to separating the sick, and althongh medi- 
cine has been sent, and is reported to have 
been tried, it has had little or no efieot on the 
rate of mortality. 

51. Early in May I by chance heard of the 
existence of cattle disease in the Chingleput 
District) and on inquiry, being informed by tbe 
Assistant Collector that he had had personal 
experience of its existence in the Trivellore 
TaJuk, I determined to visit that locality. 
After some days' inquiry there, I found it still 
prevailed in the village of Nagalapuram. 

52. My inquiries on arrival there soon con- 
vinced me that Rinderpest was indeed the 
cause of the mortalityi but it was some time 
before I succeeded in getting the natives to 
produce a sick animal for my inspection. The 
owner consenting relnctantly to my treating it, 
though at first sight it was a very unfavorable 
case, beiug already far advanced in the dysen- 
teric stage of the malady, it fortunately soon 
showed signs of amendment, and as a conse- 
quence, one or two others were brought me to 
treat, until eventually I got together nine, 
among which were a very emaciated bufialo 
and a small calf whose mother had died of the 
disease some days before ; these two were hope- 
less cases, and died, the buffalo the same, tbe 
calf the next day. The remainder I had the 
satisfaction of leaving convalescent when sum- 
moned to Cuddapah five days after on account 
of a more serious outbreak in that district. 

63. Nothing I could do or say, however, 
would indace the villagers to try the removal 
of the healthy from the village, nor indeed to 
separate the sick, except those treated by me, 



and which were picketted near my tent in a 
tope which I had chosen with a view to get 
them thus isolated, (and even these wore taken * 
bnck to the village before I left the ground), 
but in the most reckless manuer the herds were 
pastured in the fields around these, and often 
spite of my orders animals were permitted to 
stray into my camp and come in contact with 
the sick. 

54. I received a subsequent request from 
this village for more medicine, and shortly after 
information that no more animals had died; and 
that the disease had ceased, but from other 
villages in the vicinity, 1 have since had reports 
of similar disease evidently spread there by 
contact with diseased cattle, and from one it is 
reported that all the auimnls attacked died iu 
spite of the medicine sent by me having been 
administered, but the symptoms described are 
evidence that the animals were neglected, and 
died from exhaustion and irritation caused by 
starvation and the breeding of maggots. 

55. In the Cuddapah District, n^r Rai- 
choty in two hamlets, I saw several cases of this 
disease, but evidently of a milder type. I was 
informed that medicine had already been re- 
ceived- from the Collector, but had been used 
in vain. I saw two carcasses lying outside one 
of these hatnlets uuburied, and, on pointing ont 
the risk of leaving them thus exposed, was told 
that through some village superstition they 
were afraid to bury them for fear of the anger 
of their deities. An examination of these car- 
casses confirmed my«diagnosis of the nataro 
of the disease. A supply of medicine was loft 
here, and was used '' with some good effect" 
I learn. 

56. At Muddcnpilly the disease had greatly 
abated on my arrival there on the 28 ch May, 
but I succeeded in seeing one or two eases. 
These animals I could not induce the owners to 
remove from the village, but they allowed me 
to give them medicine, and with apparent good 
result. 

57. As the Acting Collector was present at 
this place, I purposed remaining there, hoping 
his infiuenoe would get me patients, and that 
he might succeed iu getting some sort of 
segregation adopted, but on the dOth May I 
received ordera to proceed at once to Bellary, 
Rinderpest having attacked the Coramissatial 

'cattle there. I was therefore compelled to con- 
tent myself with leaving a supply of medicine 
with instructions as to the best measures to be 
adopted. 

58. "Somewhat favorable" results bava 
been since reported from this district as to tbo 
effect of the medicine, and it is also invariabfar 
stated that " segregation has been attended is^r 
but the loss of cattle has been great, and tto 
disease still exists in the Palireadla Talok 
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59. I was in conimniiioation with the Col- 
lector aiid fiboat to start to meet him in tlris 

•part, when removed to other datj in December. 

60. The outbreak among the Commissariat 
cattle at Bellary has already been separately 
reported on by mo. The disease was undoubt- 
odly brought into the cantonment by some of the 
cattle engaged in taking invah'ds to Raman- 
droog coming ill contact with diseased animals 
at Conrtenay and ofher villages on the road, 
where the disease had been raging, bat of 
which no report had been made. The history 
of this ontbreak, which bat for the energetic 
measnres adopted by the officer in charge uf 
the animals might have proved a serious one, 
bhows the necessity that officers in charge of 
Government cattle should, as far as possible, 
be kept informed by the civil aathoiities of 
the existonce of cattle disease in villages iu 
vhe vicinity of military caatoumontB. 

61. While engaged oh this daty in Bellary, 
I also made inqaines as to the existence of 
disease in the district, bat, atthoagh it was 
reported that some time previously murrain 
had prevailed, from information then avaiK 
able, it appeared to have nearly died out, and 
it was considered unnecessary for me to remain 
there on that account after the ISth June, 
and 1 accordingly returned to Madras* 

62. During June application was made, to 
xne by the Collector of South Canara for 
medicine. This was supplied and attetition 
once moi^ directed to the preventive measures 
necessary for Rinderpest in the Udipy Taluk. 

63. I also received a report from the Col- 
lector of Tiichinopoly of diarrhosa which had 
prevailed in the Museri Taluk in the month 
of April| but which had howover apparently 
ceased. This I considered another outbreak 
of Rinderpest^ and wrote and advised accord- 
ingly. 

64. It was reported also to have been in 
the Coimbatore District, but had ceased before 
the information reached me. 

65. In the Salem District it appeared by 
the farm reports sent me to be still in existence, 
and although in every report it was stated 
that segregation had been attended to, and 
Dr. Thaoker's medicine had been given, no 

food result appeared to have followed, and 
resolved to see for myself how matters here 
stood. I accordingly left Madras for Oossoor 
on 4th July and visited all the villages, m'ii., 
Morasur, EiUamungalum, Odenapilly, Tuppa- 
gauapilly, Bettiganipilly, and Koorawarapilly, 
in which I could hear of any sickness. 

GO. No attempt had any where been made 
even to remove the sick from the herd. My 
offers to treat them or to give medicine were 
invariably declined, and a high wind which 
then pi»raiWd was given as a reason wby 



segregation could not be tried ; several opportu- 
nities were found for making post-mortems^ 
but tho disease appeared to be dying out, so, 
in consultation with the Assistant Collector, 
it was determined that he should endeavour 
to induce the ryots to give a further trial to 
the medicine and also advise some precaution- 
ary measures, and that I should revisit the 
locality later in' the season if necessary, and 
I returned to Madras on the 16th July. 

67. When again at jeisure early in Decem- 
ber I was informed that disease had there 
entirely ceased. 

^S. Reports now reached me of some morta- 
lity ill the Bellaiy District, but too late for a 
visit, and the proper measures appeared from 
the repoi-td to have been adopted. 

69. From Tan j ore also I received reports 
of Rinderpest, Authi-ax, and Foot and Mourh 
Disease, and, in reply to my letter advising the 
necessary precautions, I was informed that a 
visit was not required. 

70. Diarrhoea was also reported to have pre- 
vailed in the Kurnool District in the Ramulkota 
Taluk, and, though it had apparently ceased, 
the disease being evidently the Rinderpest, I 
wrote to advise precautions and tho necessary 
treatment in anticipation of its i*e- appearance 
in the neighbourhood. It did extend to several 
villages, and segregation is said to have been 
tried, as also the medical treatment advised, 
and, though some mortality occurred, the dis- 
ease has, I believe, now disappeared. 

71. From North Arcot and Vizagapatam 
reports of small outbreaks which had died out 
also came, and were acknowledged with similar 
warnings, as likewise one from tho Qodavery 
District. It has not spread to any extent in 
either of these localities. 

72. I was in communication with the Col- 
lectors of Bellary and Cuddapah with regard 
to the advisability of a tour in those parts early 
iu August, when I i*eceived orders to proceed 
to Wyuaad to investigate a disease among tho 
cattle on coffee estates near Vythery. While 
engaged on this duty I found that disease 
prevailed to a great extent among the cattle 
belonging to the villagers in the neighbour- 
hood of these estates, aud my report thereon has 
ah*eady been subuiltted for the information of 
the Board. 

73. The very unmanageable character of the 
cattle of this Taiuk, their small value in com- 
parison with that of the medicine necessary for 
their treatment, and the extreme unwillingness 
of the natives to be guided by my advice, 
rendered a prolonged stay there nnadvisable, 
and I once more returned to Madras on 30th 
August. 

74 During the month of September I 
received reports from the Nellere and Soath 
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Arcot Districts, but iu both iDstances the disease 
)iad ceased btsfoi-e the iuformatiou reached me. 
Disease wtus 8t.tll repotted from the Bellary 
District, but everywhere it was said segregation 
was pat iu practice and medicine seut. la 
oonseqnence of its apparent increase towards 
the end of rhe month I thought it best to make 
H joarney in that direction, aad left Madras on 
the 12th October. 

75. Visiting the Bellary, Harpanhally, 
Hayinhndagally, and Kndligi Taluks, I once 
more found the disease fast dying out No- 
whei'e could I find more than one or two sick 
animals. Leaving medicine and explaining iu 
every case the necessity of preventive measures, 
I visited each village in which I could hear of 
disease. In two instances 1 found attempts 
at segregation, but tlie good likely to result was 
nullified through the obstinacy of one or two 
individuals, who refused to turn out their 
cattle. 

76. Reports of disease from other parts of 
the district, but where it also appeareid to be 
on the decrease also reached me, but fully per- 
suaded of the inutility of going there without 
the Collector or one of his Assistants, who 
were just then otherwise pressingly occupied, 
I again returned to Madras on the 5th Novem- 
ber. 

77. During this month Rinderpest made its 
appearance in South Arcot, and medicine was 
supplied, but on inquity I found a visit was 
useless, the disease having ceased by the time 
the report reached me. 

78. From Trichlnopoly and Godavery, fur- 
ther reports of diarrhoea were replied to with 
warnings that the disease was ihe Rinderpest, 
and that measures to prevent its spread were 
necessary. 1 was .unable to go to so great 
a distance from Madras, on account of my 
pervices having been placed at the disposal oi 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief for 
duty at the Presidency during the visit of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and 
no other call fur my services having been 
received in the meantime, 1 assumed charge of 
the horses of the Detachment of the 16th 
Lancei-s and 18th Hussars, on Ist December, 
and on the 2Brd December, in accordance with 
orders of Government of fndia, reported myself 
to the Officer Commanding His Grace the 
Governor's Body Guard for Military duty with 
that corps. 

79. Anthrax : — ^Under the headings H»ma- 
turia, Splenic Apoplexy, Inflammatory Fever, 
and Malignant Sore-throat, are described in 
the Manual of Cattle Diseases, so many difier- 
ent maladies, in their nature essentially the 
same, but exhibiting themselves externally 
under so many various forms depending on 
local causes. 

80. They belong to a type of diseftse or 



blood-poisoning called anthrax, consisting in a 
special alteration of the elements of the blood, 
a vitiation rendering it unfit for the perform-^ 
ance of its particular functions, v^., the nutri- 
tion of the tissues, and the maintenance of the 
life of the animal. 

81. This change i^ said to be invariably 
characterized by the presence in the blood of 
numerous minuto organisms called Bacteria, 
but whether these ai*e the cause or only a oou* 
sequence of the specific alteration is at present 
a disputed quesiioii among pathologists. It 
would, however, appear that their presence in 
the bipod may be considered a- proof that it is 
capable by innoculation of producing similar 
dhiease in other animals, or even in man. It ia 
on this aooouat dangerous for human beings to 
handle or to eat the -flesh of animals dying 
from this class of disease, and 1 bave already 
brought to the notice of the Board an instance 
were several men, two of whom died, were in 
the South Arcot Distiict attacked with disease 
in consequence of then: having flayed or other- 
wise handled the carcasses .of sheep which had 
died from a malady, the local name of which 
is "Terriyan," but which is easily recognized 
as belonging to the anthracoid class of diseases. 

82. The chief causes which bring about 
these diseases are said to be increased baromet- 
rical pressure, fogs, and excessive humidiry 
foHowed by excessive heat. It is frequent in 
countries exposed to inundations, or where water 
stagnates in the soil or on its surface, more 
particularly where animals are exposed to the 
miasmatic emanations and effluvia generated in 
such localities during the heat of the day, or are 
fed on the rank herbage which usually grows 
there so plentifully. 

83. In almost all parts of this Presidency, 
these causes may be found in full o|)eration, and 
with the habitual use for cattle of half-dried 
tanks, the water of which is loaded with decom- 
posing organic matters, animal as well as veget- 
able, for drinking purposes, may fairly be con- 
sidered a fruitful source of disease. 

84. The constant presence in villages, in the 
close vicinity of the cattle sheds, of vast acca- 
mulatiotis of filth and rotting manure, the 
stench from which i^ only too palpable to tiie 
olfactory nerves of any less accustomed to Kve 
there than the natives themselves must also be 
another cause of blood-poisoning. 

85. The filthy practice, repeat^ly seen by 
me, of permitting the cattle (1 may fairly say 
of encouraging them) to feed on human excre* 
ment, cannot ^1 to be prejudicial in the aama 
manner. It certainly has much to do with the 
extraordinary prevalence of entozoa in AeM 
animals, and no one who has not had simifair 
opportunities to those I have lately had« Ar 
making posUmm'tem examinations of cattle ooiifal 
believe the fearful extent to which 
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creatares (in particular the hydatid forms of 
in pc- worms) infest the doraestic animals in this 
^M)nDtrj. This is an important matter in con- 
nection witli the meat-fmppljr, and the preval- 
ence of ent<»oa in man, and requires much 
further investigation. 

86. MsTiy outbreaks oC a disease called 
** Adippan" or swelled throat have been report- 
ed to me, and these I easily recofirnized from the 
symptoms described as a form of Anthrax. Un- 
fortunately the disease inns its course so rapidly, 
tliat it lias almost invariaUy, simultaneously 
ivith the first intimation given of its appearance, 
also been reported that the disease has ceased, 
and I have conseqnently had no chance of 
seeing • animals thus attacked. When in 
Wjnaad however I had an opportunity on one 
of the coffee estates of making a post-moTtem 
on tlie carcass of a bnllock which, with a view 
to eating the flesh, bad been brought there from 
an adjacent village by the coolies, and then 
found full confirmation of my opinion of the 
uatnre of the disease in the appearances met 
with. These were precisely similar to those I 
had frequently seen in post-morietns^ and horses 
dying of Loodiana fever, which has within the 
last few years been a cause of considerable 
mortality among horses in the military service ; 
I saw a great deal of this disease at Secundera- 
bnd in connection with an epizootic of typhoid 
fever, depending, I am inclined to believe, on 
similar canses. The horse lines occupied for 
years past by the various mounted corps being 
altogether undrained, the soil must have become 
saturated with organic matter, from urine, &c., 
in which under certain favorable circumstances 
a peculiar decomposition is set up, the emana- 
tions from which are capable of originating dis- 
ease, add to this the frequent too close proximity 
of manure heaps and possible contamination of 

' the water-supply, and we need, I think, look 
no further for the cause of these outbreaks. 

87. Doubts have been expressed whether 
this disease is contagious in the horse ; I have 
myself seen such abundant and undoubted 
evidence that it can be so communicated, that 
I can no longer question the fact. It is so 
reputed on the Continent in all animals, but a 
doubt has been raised in England where the 
disease is now seldom met with in this form, 
and this it is, I imagine, which has caused 
Veterinary Surgeons in India to doubt also. 
It is usually considered contagious by native 
cattle-owners, and, although they are indubi- 
tably far behind in the treatment of disease, 
their powers of observation are great, and they 
are, as a rule, extraordinarily clever at diagnosis, 
and their ^deas on this point are, I think, worUiy 
of some consideration. 

88. I have already alluded to what I con- 
sider another cause of predisposition to this 
class of disease, viz., partial starvation fol- 
lowed by euperabondance of rank food. It will 



usually be fonnd that the fattest and most 
robust of the herd are the first to be attacked 
with anthrax, and these also most easily fall 
victims to it. 

89. In a malady of this sort, next to nothing 
can be hoped for from medicinal treatment. 
Unless given very early after the attack, medi- 
cines cannot be swallowed, and so rapidly does 
the disease run its conrse, thnt there is seldom 
(ime for any effect to be produced by them. 

90. On the other hand, the removal of the 
herd from the particular local influences which 
bring about the peculiar change of the blood 
which is the cause of the disease, with entire 
change of diet, seldom fails to put an end to 
the outbreak. The adoption of segregation and 
fumigation ia also desirable as a prophylactic 
measure. 

91. The judicious use of salt with the ani- 
mal's food has been found very valuable in 
Europe, and would, I am sure, prove equally 
so in this country as a preventive of this class 
of malady. 

92. Immediate investigation on the spot 
of the probable causes of an outbreak and 
promptitude in can'ying out the uect'ssary 
preventive measures are absolutely required to 
cope with diseases of the anrhracoid olasH, and 
here also the need of early in formation is appa- 
rent. 

93. A competent professional man armed 
with the necessary power, or backed by the 
presence of a civil authority who could enforce 
obedience to bis recommendations, could do 
much to lessen the mortality and check the 
ravages of snch enzootics, but without such 
power I regret to say my experience leads me 
to believe he could do nothing. 

94. When in the Trivellore Taluk in May 
making inquiry as to the existence of Rinder- 
pest in Uie neighbourhood, I heard that many 
sheep had recently died at the village of Ecar, 
and had the opportunity of seeing some four or 
five in different stages of the malady, and also 
of making a post mortem on the body of one 
which died while I was present. 

95. Water was very scarce at the time, and 
what there was I found foul and stinking. 
The sheep were fed in the dried-up beds of the 
tanks for want of better pasture, and the 
symptoms and post-morieni appearances plainly 
indicated blood poisoning of the anthrax type. 

I advised the separation of the sick and a 
change of pasture (if possible) for those not 
already suffering, but doubt if any attention 
was paid to my advice, though I have since 
beard that the disease has entirely disappeared. 

96. In another village I found the cattle 
suffering from large boils due to similar canses, 
and these I was told frequently ended by caus- 
ing the death of the animal. I should have 
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wished to have sevn more of this form of tlie 
disease, which, thongh not hitherto described as 
Been iu this country, is a common mode of 
its mauifestatiuu in Earope, iu particular, when 
affecting man, but a more serious outbreak 
of disease elsewhere called me away, and when 
again at leisure this also had disappeared. 

97. I have endeaynni'ed fo tabulate the 
reports received by me of outbreaks of anthrax 
in a similar manner to those of Kinderpe.'^t, but 
the Returns are imperfect, bccjiuse it po fre- 
quently happens that the two diseases are col* 
lectively, instead of sepamtely, reported. 

98. Epizootic Aphtha or " Foot and Mouth 
Disease" has apparently been less prevalent 
than usual during ihe past neason, or perhaps 
more probably has not been considered of suffi- 
cient importance to be reported to me. 

99. I have beard of it from Tanjore, Qoda- 
very, Malabar, and Kurnool. From South 
Gauara, Yizigapatam, and Oodavery some 
mortality is reported from this cause, but Rin- 
derpest has also been prevalent there, and it 
would, I think, be found that this was the real 
origin of the fatal cases. In Wynaad I saw 
this disease, and learned that it commonly pre- 
vails there. I have al;^ in other parts seen it 
among herds belonging to villages where I was 
assured that no cattle disease existed. 

100. It is highly contagions, and, in my 
opinion, it is invariably by contagion that it 
appears in a herd, and the same measures that 
are advised for the repression of Rinderpest and 
Anthrax will be found applicable in epizootics 
of this particular kind. 

101. It is only in very excepliopal cases that 
the life of an animal is endangered by its being 
attacked with this disease, and the sick in 
reality require little or no treatment beyond 
nursing and ordinary attention to cleanliness, 
but, as a rule, they are shamefally neglected by 
their native owners, and maggots are allowed to 
breed in the sore, or the animals which are unable 
to graze from the soreness of their months are 
atill driven out with the herd and left to feed 
themselves or starve ; draught bullocks are 
kept at work regardless of their being lame, or 
in other cases instating drugs are used, atid as 
may be expected many fall victims to this mal- 
treatment. 

102. In Proceedings of Qovernment of 2nd 
November 1875, Oattle No. 7, a report on this 
disease by Colonel H. N. Davies, Madras Sti^ 
Corps, is published. With reference to this, 
I beg respectfully to remark that although the 
remedy presoribeid for local application is as 
good as can be used for the treatment of the 
Bores, that this officer is altogether mistaken 
in his ideas of the nature and causes of the 
disease. 

103. Veterinary Surgeons are agreed that 
it is a peculiar contagious feveri chai*acterised 



like smalt-pox or measles by a particuHr form 
of eruption, in this instance usually confined to 
the feet, mouth, and udder. It d<>es not inva-^ 
riably first show itself on the feet, and al- 
though " microscopic infusoria" may very pos- 
sibly be found about the corona and clefts of 
the hoofs, they certainly cannot be the cause 
of the disease. He is also mistaken in imagin* 
iiig that in England and on the Continent 
•\death is the only prescription." Atiimals 
imported for the meat markets are by law con- 
demned to slaughter at the port of landing if 
found infected with this or other contagious 
malady, or to have been in contact with ani- 
mals so affected, but I am unaware that slaugh- 
ter had ever been adopted in India to root out 
the disease, nor do I think it either necessary 
or desirable that it should bo. Of the highly 
contagions nature of epizootic aphtha there can 
be no doubt, but it is often associated or con- 
founded with foot-rot, a local disorder of a 
totally different character. Where medicinal 
treatment is considered desirable, the ^mple 
conrse advised by Mr. Thacker in the Cattlo 
Disease Manual will be found all that is neces- 
sary. 

Concluding remarks, — Since my transfer to 
militai*y duty I have continued to receive re- 
ports from various quarters to which I have 
replied when necessary, and I have included iu 
the returns appended all which reached mo 
prior to the 1st February. 

During January I also complied with a requi- 
sition from the Collector of Triuhinopoly for 
medicine for diarrhoea and dysentery. I also 
advised the immediate adoption of s^regation, 
the disease being evidently the Rinderpest onoe 
more. 

I cannot refi*ain from expressing my regret 
that during my tenure of the office of Inspec- 
tor of Cattle Disease, I was able to effect so 
littlo in checking the spread of contagions dis- 
eaaes in the Presidency, while convin^d that if 
I had been able to enforce obedience to my re- 
commendations so much might have been done, 
and I would onoe more respectfully repeat my 
opinion that (notwithstanding what was for- 
merly done by Mr. Tliacker) natives will now be 
found too prejudiced and too apathetic to act 
on the advice of a professional man, unless he be 
himself armed with power or accompanied by 
some official who can ensure obedience to his 
instructions. A small staff of trained asaiat- 
ants is also necessary, one of whom could be 
left at each village or district in whi<^ diaeaaa 
to any extent might be found to exist. Tbeaa 
might be selected from future students of tha 
Sydapet Agricultural College who, after &A 
preliminary education there, would "With a ftv 
months' practical training, be able to do wmA 
more good than can be hoped for from the pK(^ 
sent system of distributing medicine and lew* 
ing it optional with the natives to adopt {R»* 
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veiitive measares. Under the provisions of the 
^ J^ct already referred to, tbej woald be able to 
carry on the ineasares inaaorarated by the lu- 
ftpeotor after he had ascenaiued the causes and 
necessary preveutives, thas leaving him at liber- 
ty to proceed elsewhere when necessary, where- 
as without fiucli assistants his work would be 
undone by the natives returning to thoir 
own do-uothiug system immediately on his 
deptirtni*e. Immediate reports, direct to the 
Inspector from the Yillag9 on the appearance 
of the diseases, should also be made conipnl- 
Bory, ihe telegraph being employed wherever 
available. 

(Signed) G.' WESTE RN, Vety. Surgu., 

Hia Grace the Qovenwr^a Body Guard, 



With the foregoing letter the 'Innpeetor of 
Cattle Disease, Veterinary Sni*geon G. Western, 
submits his i*eport for ten months ending with 
the 3l8t January 187G. 

2. From time to time the Board have had 
occasion to congratulate Mr. Thacker upon the 
success which has attended his treatment, but 
this report, although it bears ample testimony 
to the value of the remedies hitherto employed, 
shows only too clearly that, in spite of all that 
has been done, no permanent improvement has 
taken place in the treatment of their sick cattle 
by ryots left to themselves. Mr. Western de- 
scribes the difficulties which he has met with in 
every case where he has prescribed, and com- 
plains that, being unable to enforce his orders. 
Lis efforts are often rain. He recommends the 
application, in case of outbreak of disease, of 
Act II of 1866 (Madras). 

8. The returns contained in the statements 
which accompany this report show tliat the 
mortality among cattle attacked is very gl*eat. 
Of 1,976 cattle seized with anthracoid disease, 
no less than 1,467 died, and of 32,947 attacked 
bj Rinderpest, the deaths numbered 19,285. 
The Board are convinced that a very large pro- 
portion of the cattle which succumbed might 
■with pro»>er treatment have been ctti-ed. They 
are equally satisfied that it is useless to hope 
for any improvement on the part of the ryota 
nnlees they have some one to guide them. The 
Board have recently addressed Government 
vpoD this Bubjeot in their Proceedings dated 
2l8t March 18?6| No. 798. 

4. Regarding Mr. Westem^s proposal to 
introduce the Cattle Disease Act in infected 
districts, it is observed that when this course 
was suggested in 1869, strong opinions were 
expressed by certain Collectors against the 
application of the enactment (see G. O., dated 
24th June 1869, No. 1>790), aud that in this 
view Mr. Thacker concurred. The Board, how-' 
ever; ai*e disposed to believe that the circum- 



stances of some districts demand some more 
powerful sanction than the general advice and 
gnidance of the Revenue Officers, and that the 
application of the protisions of the Act may be 
desirable in certain localities at certain times. 
It is not, of course, possible to lay down 
any general rule: the attention of Collegtoi-s 
being again particularly drawn to the subject^* 
the Board would leavo it to them to apply 
for sanction to introduce the Act vvhenerer they 
may deem it^ necessary to do so. 

5. The Board desire that Mr. Western will 
accept their thanks for his interesting report, 
which will be submitted, together with these 
Pi-oceedings, for the information of Government 
with the suggestion tlliat it be laid upon the 
Editors* Tabje. 

(True Copies and tJxtract.) 

(Signed) B. GIBSON, 

Activg Sub ■ Sea-eta i*y. 

Order thereon, 15th June 1876, No. 805. 

Ordered that the report be placed on the 
Editors' Table. The Government observe that 
further report has been called for on Board's 
Proceedings, dated 21st March 1876, No. 798 
(vide G. 0., 25th April 1876, No. 544). lU 
early submission is awaited. 

2. The Board's proposal in paragraph 4 is 
approved. 

(Triie Extract.) 

(Signed) D. P. CAR MICHAEL, 

Secretary to Gooemment. 



Treasure discovered while excavatinq a 

CflA^JiEL IN THE KlSTNA DlSTEICT. 

Froceedings of the Madras Government^ Revenue 
Department^ 28ih June 1876. 

Read the following Proceedings of the Board 
of Revenue^ dated 12th Juue 1876, No. 
1,535:— 

Read again Board's Proceedingfi, daf«d 5^ and 
28th AprU 1876, Nos. 930 and 1,129. 

Read also the following letter from G. D. 
LEMAN, Esq., Collector of the ^istna Dis- 
trict, to C. A. GALTON, Esq., Acting Secre- 
tary to the Board of Revenue, dated Aiasuli- 
patam, 18th May 1876, No. 784.— 

Referring to Proceedings, No. 930, dated 5th 

April 1876, I hav« 

• 6th May 1876, Ko. 98. the honor to submit 

copy of a lettei* from 

the District Judge, and to request further 

iufitructious* 

4 
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Enclosuee No. 1. 

From H. J. STQEBS, Esq., Acting District 
Jad^e, to G. D. LEMAN, Esq., Colle(;tor of 
ilie Kistiia District, dated Guntoor, 6tb Ma^^ 
1&7C, No. 98. 

With roference to yonr letter No. 6S0, dated 
2iid ^Ffty 1870, reporiing under Regulation XI 
of 1832, that you are in possession of certain 
hidden treaso-rev and offering to forward it to 
this Court, I have the honor to inform you 
that I do not think it necessary tRat the pro- 
perty should be gent to this Court. Under the 
Regulation (Section 3) it is the finder who is 
bound to give notice and deposit the treasure. 
In the present cw^e the finder haa forfeited his 
right, and the Collector has acquired possession 
of the property ou behalf of Government, the 
ultimate owners of unclaimed property. The 
Regulation does not appear to me to coutemr 
plate or provide for the ease that has arisen. 

(True Copy.) 
(Signed) D. PURUSHOTTAMAYA, 

Deputy Oolleetor. 

la his letter recorded in the first of the fore- 
going ProceediogSi the Collector of the Kistna 
District reported the discovery of nin^ gold 
ingots of the estimated value of Rupees 53,240, 
which, upon a search being instituted in 
consequence of information received by Mr. 
Leman, were found buried on the premises of 
one G. Naraidu. 

2. The Collector was directed to proceed 
under Regnlation XI of 1832, and to report 
ih^ award in due couinse, the Board being of 
opinion that it was the province of the District 
Judge to adjudicate in the matter. The Collec- 
tor now reports that the District Judge is of 
opinion that there is no necessity for any award 
of the Court, as the finder has forfeited his 
right and the Collector has acquired poBseasion 
of the property on behalf of Government, the 
ultunatH3 ovmers of unclaimed property. 

8. The Board consider that under Section 8 
of the Regulation an order of the Court is a 
necessary preliminary to confiscation, but as the 
District Judge does not eoncur in this view, 
the Board resolve to submit the matter for the 
orders of Government. Mr* Leman having 
promised that the claun of the finders to such 
% share as they would have been entitled to 
bad they given notice as required by law would 
be supported if they pointed out where the 
ingots were buried, the Board recommend that 
the four ingots at first produced by them be 
restored, the others to which they have no 
claim, as they denied their existence, being con- 
fiscated. The Board also recommend that 
some reward be granted to Mr. Carlier, through 
whose information the disoorery was made. 



4. As the Disti'ict Judge does not concur in 
the Board's iuterpretaiiun of the law, the 
orders of Government are I'equested as to the ' 
course to be pursued, should any similar case 
arise iu future. 

(Trae Copies and Extract.) 
(Signed) C. A. GALTON. 

Acting Secretary, 

Order thereon, 28th Jane 1876, No. 863. 

As recommended by the Board, the finders 
must receive four ingots — which constitnte, 
iu fact, the remuneration rendered by the Col- 
lector, to induce them to make any disclosure 
whatever. 

2. Mr. Carlier should receive Rs. 1,000 
for his services. 

3. In futuro cases, Colleetors must apply to 
the Judge for confiscation more formally than 
Mr. Leman has done. The Judge's reply to 
hiH letter is, however, sufficient sanction iu the 
present instance. * 

(True Extract.) 
(Signed) D. F. CAEMICHAEL, 

Secretai'y to Qovernmeut, 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



LEAF DISEASE.— CEYLON. 

It was with a deep sense of disappoiutment 
we read the few lines of the Report of the 
Planters' Association Committee regarding leaf 
disease, in which we are simply told that they 
are unable to account for the origin or cause of 
the pest. This was the only result of the Com- 
mittee's enquii ies on a subject which has beea 
foremost in the thoughts of planters for years 
past. We had expected that, at any rate, a 
collection of data would have been brought 
together, which, if not conclasive as to eause 
an origin, might have served as a base of 
further observation and reseaich. 

It was the nkore important that some infozw 
mation should have been - brought together oo 
this question inasmuch as we are told that cer* 
tain opinions have been pretty freely given 19 
a quarter where they are likely to influ9ii09 
deliberations on railway extension far Bum 
than any imaginary partisanship of a jattior 
Lord of the Treasury. We have endt-avoartd 
to gather data ou this snbject from a variety 4tt 
quarters, and, although we have Iteen IMl 
indifferently furnished with implies, we Ifttfli- 
nevertheless obtained some information, wlli||| 
however much at variance with all pmrfnil^ 
theories, is extremely interesting as ■liilf|||g; 
beyond a doubt that harxnlul as the peal JKMgf 
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be daring its visitaiioD, it is not so lasting in 
^ its effect?, or nearly so mnoh to be dreaded as 
some wonld hare 09 believe. 

Wo are glad to have it in onr power to 
state that this opinion is shared by Mr. Maolvor 
now on a visit to the interior of Ceylon after a 
residence in India of about a quarter of a 
centnry. This gentleman, as our readera are 
doabttess aware, is the Government Superin- 
tendent of Cinchona plantations in Soath India, 
and is now on a visit of an entirely unofficial 
character. Mr. Maclvor hns had good oppor- 
tunities of observing the progress of coffVe 
planting in South India, and is naturally 
desirous of noting and comparing the interests 
of Ceylon with that of the Indian Peninsula* 
He has spoken most decidedly in regard to the 
nnsaitiibility of much of the land about the 
vicinity Of Nuwara Bliya for cinchona, and 
strongly urged a gentleman who had felled 
a hundred acres ot forest to devote it to some 
other parpose. Tea, he believes, will grow at 
that altitude, but whether profitably or net he 
has not said. Mr. Maclvor regards the appear- 
ance of frost so generally about our Sanitarium 
as very remarkable, Ootacamund does not suffer 
from this in nearly the same degree, but 
whatever the cause, there m no question in his 
mind that the fact is inimical to the cultivation 
of certain products. Coffee is far less susccpti- 
ble of severe cold than cinchona, the only 
question in the case of the former being the 
altitude at which it will bear a profitable crop, 
and with regard to that there is no doubt that 
iispect and locality must be taken into account 
at the same time as altitude. 

To planters, however, by far the most interest- 
ing opinion given by Mr. Maclvor is that, in 
reference to leaf disease, unlike the Director of 
-our Botanic Garden, he has no fear of this being 
more than an ordinary visitation, serious in its 
immediate effects on crop, but not to be dreaded 
in its ultimate consequences on healthy, well- 
oared-for coffee. He declat*es that he has 
known of its existence in South India for 
upwards of twenty years, and is certain it is 
not confined to one plant: indeed he pointed 
ont the appearance of the fungus on some tea 
-plants at Nuwara Eliya. In his opinion we 
seed be under no apprehension about coffee 
being killed by leaf disease if estates be main- 
tained in good condition, by generous careful 
treatment. Naturally enough estates on poor 
land or where the cultivation has been neglected, 
most be expected to suffer, and under auch 
circumstances trees will probably succumb to 
the disease, but this is a very different result 
to what ftas been apprehended in some quarters. 
Soffi being the case we are glad to learn that 
in a few days Mr. Maclvor will meet Sir 
William Gregory in Nuwara Eliya for the 
purpose of accompanying Uis Excellency to 
Hakgalla, on on inspection of the cinchona 



gardens and other objects ; we have little doubt 
but that an opportunity 'will present itself for 
submitting his opinion of leaf disease to the 
Governor. In Uiis way we may hope that the 
alarm previously established in His Excellency's 
mind and which has probably had its iufiuence 
on the prosecution of the railway enterprize, 
may be, if not removed^ at any rate considerably 
modified. 

That the feeling in regard to this pest has 
been much exaggerated, was made clear to our 
minds some time ago when collecting data 
bearing on the subject. First amongst those is 
the fact that estate? subject to leaf disease have 
since borne very abundantly. There is tho 
case in point of the Galoola estate in MadooU 
sema, once suffering badly from it, and as wo 
believe, the first estate in that district attacked 
by the pest ; yet a few months ago it was 
loaded so heavily with crop, that tho manager, 
fearful of the consequence of over-bearing, 
pruned away two or three hundred weights 
an acrcf of young berries. Wo may mention 
another case, one perhaps more striking inas- 
much as the estate in question has never had 
manure applied to it. A year or two ago loaf 
disease made its appearance badly on one #f 
two estates which stood by themselves in a 
corner of the Happotella district: the trees 
lost all their leaves from the disease, and gavo 
scarcely any crop that season; but, in the 
following year the estate produced one of the 
heaviest crops it has ever given. Equally 
strange to say, the disease did not shew itself 
on the adjacent property. Wo have heard of 
other similarly remarkable cases, but these will 
suffice to shew that the results of leaf disease 
are not necessarily so much to be feared as is 
supposed by some alarmists; we regret very 
much that the Planters' Association did not 
collect and give to its membera all the data 
possible, bearing on the subject, as there must 
bo a great deal of valuable information lying 
scattered about the countiy, which would be of 
intkerest, if not of use, when brought together. 
We can at any rate congratulate those inter- 
ested in coffee upon the opinion formed by 
such a practical man as Mr. Maclvor in regard 
to leaf dfsease. — Ceylon Oitterver, 



THE OmGIN OF LEAF DISEASE. 

{Covimunicaied.) 

Though not a coffee Planter, I venture to 
offer the following suggestions : — 

Leaf disease in coffoe (Hemilia vastatrixy ei 
hoc getms omne) appears to bo accompanied by, 
to be the result of, or to be largely disseminated 
by various species of fungus. Co n pare the 
Oidium tuckeri, or vine disease, the Ur§do 
segetumy or smut in wheat, and the Botrytis^ or 
potato disease. Whether ihefaiguibe oasie 
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or eflecf, we know that it is fllwnjs present in 
these diseases, and that *' its growth and multi- 
plication have a large share in the incrense and 
extension of the disorder" (Carpenter), while 
its reprodnction ennses the possibility of an 
indefinite extension of morbid growths. Hence 
whatever destroys the fangns, destroys, if not 
the disease or ite canse, at least it-s capability of 
extension, and mny even, by the destrnction of 
the fermentative germ (to borrow an idea from 
jiBast) restore to the diseased plant a chance 
of health. Sulphnr fumigation, as practised in 
the vine disease, has lately been recommended. 
Bnt recent experiments snggcst a remedy 
equally cheap, more easily applied, and appar- 
ently more certain. Borax (Tamil, venkarain) 
in solntioB at once kills the spores of fun- 
gus: Oidium iwkeri (vine fangns) dies in- 
stantly under its action : minute animal life, 
e, g.f that of Rotifera equally perishes. And 
jnst as the researches of Pasteur, and others, 
have shown that fermentible and putrefjable 
substances may be kept sweet by preventing 
the access of (fungoid) germs, so their access 
is no longer harmful if the substances have been 
protected by borax* The application then of 
aaweak /K>lntion of borax to affected plants 
might* be worth trying; a common garden 
syringe would very thoroughly wash every leaf 
with but little tronblo. The sojotiop should be 
weak, as even the cell life in the liying plant 
)pay t^ paralyjced jby this salti the fangoid 
growth however woQid be n^uoh n^ore .easily 
aflfected tbftu the plant ^tseif. 

A few words as to cause and effect, ^t 19 
claimed that the perserving use qi sulphur 
fumigation in the viiia^Ksease has destroyed the 
fungus, and restored the plague- stricken vine- 
yards to health ; that the destruction of jb^e fan- 
gns has given recovery and life to the vine. It ip 
also asserted that certain animal diseases, saqh 
as thrush, dlphtberis, &c., have been, and are 
communicated by the iutrodaction of (fungoid) 
germs into healthy subjects. These facts^seem 
to poiut tp the fungus as the active cause, or at 
least the essential condition, of these diseases ; 
{biiythin^ therefore that checks or destroys the 
fungus pro tantq checjcs or dest^ys the diseane. 
Hence the necessity for the eradication of the 
fangns, in which borax would seem to be a 
rnos). valuable aid. But^ even if the fungus is 
not the actual aud essentia! cause of disease, 
but merely an iuyariable assopiate, its destruc- 
tion is almost equally important. Even though 
its presence be secondary to a morl^id condition, 
its action is excitative ; jnst as *' the growth of 
the yeast plant excites and aooelfdrates fermen- 
tation, while its reprodnction enables the auction 
to be indefinitely extended,'* so it is probable 
that the growth of the coffee plant fungi 
excites and accelerates leaf disease, while their 
reproduction fVicilitates the spread of the plague. 
^Mbably t]i79 conditions are necessary to the 



disease ; a morbid st^ite in the plant, that is a . 
subjective condition ; and appropriated spores ^ 
of fungi, that is an objective condition. While^ 
therefore, the destrnction of the fnngi -is an 
absolute necessity, so also is the proper cultiva- 
tion of the plant. Plants grown from faulty 
feed, or from wenk self-sown seedlings, are no 
doubt predisposed to disease, to the reception 
and development of the spores of poisonous 
fungus whiph float in countless millions through 
the air. So also are plants that have been 
*' forced" or otherwise unnaturally cultivated. 

Bearing in mind that fnngoid growths accom- 
pany, cause, or propagate these diseases, and 
also that fungi are polymorphic, that is deve- 
loped varionsly from similar germp, apparently 
according to the nidus in which they are deve- 
Io|ied, it would be well for planters systemati- 
cally (O wage war against all such growths, and 
agair.st all conditions that would lavonr sneh 
growths. Heaps of decaying leaves,- bark, ^., 
largely develope parasitic fnngi and send abroad 
their spores, which when they find an appropri- 
ate nidus in a '' chick*' on weakly predisposed 
plants may develope into the characteristic coffee 
fungus. This is but theory, bnt that it is not 
impossible is shown by the fact that the yeaat 
plant {Tovida cerevisim) may be developed by 
showing in an appropriated^ liquid the sporulee 
of any of the ordinary " moulds*' {pe^iicillium^ 
&c.) So again, yeast cells introduced into a 
putrescible animal fluid cause the development 
of vibriones, while, vice ver$d^ the showing of 
vibriones in a fermentible fluid gives rise to 
yeast cells. It is possible therefore that an 
unsuspected source, e, ^., the manure heaps of 
djQcaying leaves, or rotting trees, may be the 
*^fon$ et origo mcdi'^ on some afflicted estate. 
Andy it is aliio possible that a fnngus, originally 
harn^lesSy may become poisonous by develop- 
ment in a morbid nidus, and acquire virulence 
by transmission ; vires acquirU eundo morbi/ktis 
is a pot ,uuknp\yn fact in disease. 

Seeing that fungi, bacteria, &c., are thus 
destructible by borax, even'a layman will natu- 
rally ask whether the salt can be used, as 
would seem to be ind^c^ted, in dressings for 
wounds, in cle^n§ing hospital walls and floors, 
aud in otlier sanitaiy measures. Borax is well- 
known empirically aa a remedy in inflammatory 
sores and eruptions, such as the sore breasts of 
a nursing mother, thrush, prickly heat, nettle 
rash, &c. But hitherto it baa pot appeared in 
the list of antiseptics and disinfeott^ta. Te^ 
if it is so destructive of fungoid anci gena 
jprowtb, of fermentative and pntrefiant airtlott^ 
may not its properties deserve a closer ptady «f 
pathologists, and may it not havd a ^ide field 
of usefulness before it ? What might 
effect in typhoid fever whicli Dr. l^leitt 
declares to be caused or invariably aooQmf 
by a poisonous fungus which in certain (Wfh 
bid ?) couditiouB of the gastric orgaxui i 
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their membmnes ; or what its effect on the 
microsjmes of the amall-pox, cattle disease, afld 
other vefiicles, or on pos corpascles, and morbid 
bioplasm; bnt I fear that as a layman 1 am 
advancing ^*«t2^a erepuZaui/' and most with- 
draw. — N. — Madr(u MaiL 



PUBLIC WORKS. 

Steam-boat Canals. 

T WAS employed almost all t)io time I was 
in India, on works of irrigatio|[v-connected with 
water transit, and all this tifne my estimation 
of tlie latfer hna. been coiuiiiiiHlly increasing; 
and mf opinion is, tliat it Ls at this moment 
by far the first point in the material improve- 
ment of India. In the present state of matters, 
incomparably more can be efTeoted by the 
expenditure of money on water commanication, 
than in any other way, even that of irriga- 
gation : — Firsts because a system of cheap tran- 
sit is absolutely essential to the development of 
India, and that almost the whole country is 
paralyzed from want of it, and, Secondly^ 
because so much has already been done towards 
the accomplishment of this ohject, in the va^t 
irrigation works now in progress, that a trifling 
sum of money expended in connecting and 
extending those works will produce so greatly 
disproportionate an efiect. This matter of cheap 
transit is now being so seriously pressed open 
other Governments, that decided steps are being 
taken to provide it in countries where untold 
millions have been spent upon railways ; simply 
because it is at length realized that railways 
cannot carry cJieaply. 

Strange it seems, that it should have taken 
forty-five years, aud aq expenditure of thoasands 
of millions, before men ooold find out whether 
really chetip transit could be obtained by that 
means or not. The United Sbites are now 
planning a complete system of internal steam- 
boat canals. France is extending aud improv- 
ing her whole system of canal aud river com- 
munication. Germany is projecting such a 
ay stem from the Baltic to the Bhick Sea ; 
Russia, from the Baltic to the White Sea. 

One fact, to put this matter in a strcmg light : 
the present traffic between the Western States 
of America and the ocean is 10 million tons. 
Now whether this is carried 1,200 miles by 
land at one penny per ton a mile — ^if the 
railways there can carry at so low a rate— or by 
aieam-boat canal at one tenth of a penny, makes 
a diflferenoe of £45,000,000 sterling per annum ; 
or mort than the whole taxation of the States 
before tf^ War. And this is on one line of 
codimunicatiou only. But this is a small part 
only of the matter ; it is not a qactttiou of 
comparative cost, but whether there shall be 
this traffic at alL If the Western States were 
dependent npoo land carriage, and had not 



three lines of water communication, though 
imperfect, not one-twentieth of this traffic would 
exist at all, and the States would be utterly 
pauperized. . Where the markets of the world 
not opened to their prodace by internal water 
carriage, the condition of the interior States 
would be tliat of death compared with their 
present state of life. And this state of death is 
now the actual state of India. 

To give an instance of this, the price of 
wheat in the North- West is 2s, 6cL a bushel, or 
£7 a ton ; and the freight and expenses from 
Calcutta to London are about Is. Gd., together 
bs. The average price in London is 6s. 6d, 
Now if the cost of carriage inland is Id. a ton 
per mile, it amounts on J, 000 miles to 2«. a 
bushel, making the cost of the wheat 4n London 
7«., so that it cannot be imported till the price 
in England is mnch about the average. But if 
it could be carried at one twentieth of a penny 
per mile, or 2^d. a bushel, for 1,000 miles there 
would be a pro tit of if. 2d, a bushel, or 50». per 
ton, sufficient to prodace ao almost unlimited 
traffic even at the average price of wheat in 
England ; and when wheat is at Ss, here, the 
profit would be 2s. 9d. a bushel or £5 a ton. 
This would raise its value in the North- West 
from £7 to £12, which means increasing the 
profit on cultivation from £2 to £7 or 3^ fold. 
Wheat is the staple produce of the North- West, 
aud whether an entirely new lite shall be put 
into the whole of that immense tract^ depends 
upon our giving them ^team-boat canals. The 
sole reason why the Western States of America 
are in a state of the highest prosperity, and the 
N.-W. Provinces are in a htiito of utter poverty, 
is tliat the former has effective water-carriage 
and the other none. And so with all the other 
products of India, both with respect to foreign 
and iuiei*nal markets. 

The Sirhind, Main Ganges, Lower Ganges, 
and Soaue Canals, now under execution and well 
advanced, will leave only about 100 miles ^f 
canals to complete the line for 1)00 miles, to 
within 300 miles of GaluutUi, and the projected 
and estimated B^jnialial Canal would perfect 
the line. And so with other main lines. A few 
hnudred miles of canal would give us Qoutiuu* 
OQS cheap transit for several thousand miles. 
Certainly no expenditure compared with this 
wonld give one-twentieth part the results that 
this would, revolutionizing districts containing 
some 100 or 150 millions of people. And so 
with India generally. Steam- boat canals could 
be earned through all the populous parts of the 
couutry, to carry at one-twentieth of a penny 
per ton per mile for long distances, at an 
average cost of £3,000, 1'equiring only a million 
tons a 3 ear, to pay 7 per cent. 

The railways cannoi carry at a charge which 
will allow the traffic of the country to be deve- 
loped for more than a short distance. On the 
Godavery CiUuJs, wo are npw carrying for 
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short distiiBoes at Id. a ton a mile, and on the 
Main Line abont 200,000 tons a year are carried 
from one little isolated patch of country alone. 
The traffic on these vfoald be increased ten-fold. 
A complete system of steam-boat canals, open- 
ing all the main lines pf India, might be com« 
pleted in three or four years for* 20 or 30 
millions, giving 10,000 miles*of canal, besides 
making every thoasaud miles of river ten^times 
more valaable for transit than at present, from 
their being thns connected with all other parts 
of India. It must bo reMieml>ered that all t}ie 
great lines of India aro perfectly practicable for 
such canals, aiul also (hat they may be worked 
at any speed. This is wliut I insist upon, as the 
fii*st point in respect of material improvement. 

The second point on which I insist, is the 
actual results of canal opening in Tanjore, 
Godavery, and Kistnn, all at this moment so 
immensely ahead of all -other districts in i*e venue, 
-wealth, traffic, and exports. The revenue of 
Tanjore is now £750,000 and of Kistna and 
Godavery each £550,000; while the whole 
revenue of India, exclusive of opium, is abont 
42 millions, or about £2>0,000 per district. 
The- progress of the Godavery and Kistna dis- 
tricts since the commencement of the new 
woiks in 1816 is shown as folio Wd : — 

£ 

Revenue before 1846 470,000 

Revenue of 1874-75 1,100,000 

£030,000 
Or an increase of 230 per cent. 

Now the actual expenditut*e up to 1874 was 
about one million sterling, sp that the total 
increase of revenue was 03 per cent upon the 
cost of the works. The revenue of the adjcun- 
ing distiicts increased during the same period 
as follows :— 

Revenue of Vizagapatam, Bellary, £ 
Kurnool, Cuddapah, and Veilore 

before 1846. 1,060,000 

Ditto in 1874-75 1,410,000 



£350,000 



Or an increase of 34 per cent. But most of 
this increase was due to improved irrigation in 
those districts. The actual extent of land 
irrigated is now about 900,000 acres, costing 
a little more than £ I per aero. 

The third point I urge is, that in respect of 
public works the first question is not— What 
do they return directly to the treasury, but 
what is their total return direct and indirect ? 
The Government is not a Company, whose sole 
business it is to obtain a direct return to the 
treasury in money* Thus in Godavery the cost 
has been £1 per acre, including both irrigation 
and navigation, while the increased value of 
produce is £2 per acie at % very low valu- 



ation, besides the hioalcuhiUe effects of cheap 
tt^nsit both for passengers and goods. 

Now this ought to be the first point shown in 
every report on Government public works. 
The direct returns to the treasury should be 
carefully kept subordinate to this, and that nt 
a great disbmce too. Further proof of the 
progress of Godavery is shown in the increase 
of exports to £800,000, and of imports from 
£20,000 to £200,000. Surely this is a quesliou 
deserving the most thorough investigation. 
What has produced such results in this district ? 
The works are still in progress; 700,000 acres 
are now watered, and when the remaining 
300,000 are so, the additional water-rat« alone 
will be £120,000, and the whole certainly much 
above £700,000, second only to Tanj »re, the 
other great irrigated district, which has been 
raised from one of the lowest districts in India 
in point of revenue to be the second. Is if, not 
extraordinary then that in the innumerable 
official papers written on finance, not one of 
them takes the least notice of thi.^, the greatest 
fact in the whole inquiry: — That three dis- 
tricts out of abont a hnndred and sixty, are 
now yielding a million a year more than they did 
before they were thns improved. Were nil the 
othei*s but improved in the same way, 50 
millions would be added to the revenue. 

The last point I notice is the importance of 
storing water. This has now at length been 
recognized in the formation of two largo reser- 
voirs near Bombny, each capable of containing 
about HO million cubic yards at onetiitie, and 
of supplying abont 200 millions per annum, 
including what is discharged and used during 
the monsoon. The effects of stored wat«r are 
three- fold : First, if stored near tlie sources of 
the river and allowed to flow down them in the 
dry season, it will either render them navigablcg 
or greatly augment the navigation. Second^ it 
will pi*o vide water for irrigation throughout the 
year partly in the neighbourhood of the taukS| 
and partly iu the deltas, keeping the delta 
canals full, both for irrigaticni and navigation 
during the dry season. Thirdly , every tank 
will aid ill diminishing the.effects of flood 
in the monsoon, which especially in the highly- 
improved deltas, where an enormous amount of 
life and property are at stake, aro a matter df 
the highest importance. Any one of tUcAa 
results will abundantly repay the Cost of storing; 
How much more the thi*ee together obtaiaod 
from the same tank. 

To recapitulate the points I so eamefltlf 
insist upon. Firsts the absolute nooesstty of # 
system of steam- boat canals to proride <?mI%^ 
cheap transit at Is, 10(i. to one-twenti^ j^tfeM 
per ton per mile, and the certiiinty that moiifj^ii^ 
expended will produce efleots incorapavM^ 
greater than in any other way. Such a 
would revolutionize the whole material 
tion of Indla^ and the state of the fiuaiHMk 
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Second^ the wonderful progress of the three 
irrigated districts of the Tunjore, Godavery, arid 
J^isttiA, yielding uow together a niillion a year 
10 revenue more than they did, is incomparably 
the greatest fact connected with the question of 
iiuance in India. 

Tliird^ the importance of storing water gene- 
rally, as they ai*e beginning to do in Bombay 
for the three purposes : 

(a) of improving the river navigation in 
the dry season : 

(6) of keeping the canals in the deltas full 
for navigation and irrigation in the dry season : 

(c) diminishing the floods along the lines of 
the rivers, and especially in the highly populons 
and improved deltas, where so great an amount 
of life and property are at stake. 

A. Cotton. 

— The Indian Agiieulturiei, Vol. I, p. 160. 



THE DEBATE ON LADY DOCTORS. 

Th8 Honse of Common last night grew 
eloqtient on the vexed question of the desirabi* 
Hty of women practising as surgeons and phy- 
sicians, and a debate of considerable interest 
took place. Mr. Cowper-Temple moved the 
second reading of the Medical Act Amendment 
(Foreign UuiversirieR) Bill, by which it was 
proposed that women holding medicnl diplomas 
from the Universities of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Zurich, and Berne should be entitled to registra- 
tion in England, and thus placed on an equality 
with regular surgeons. It is well known that 
many ladies who hold diplomas from these 
Unirersities are now practising in Loudon and 
other towns, but they have no status in the 
profession, as they are rigidly excluded by 
the Medical Council from the advantages of 
legal registration. This, of course, has a damag- 
ing effect upon them in very many instances, 
although according to Lord Eslington, a lady 
practitioner in the Metro police is at the pre- 
sent time receiving higher fees than any medical 
man in the kingdom. If this be so, it is evi- 
dent that the old prejudice against ** women 
doctors" is gradually dying out, and that they 
are slowly making a position for themselves, 
although the Medical Act ignores their existence 
in the profeasioo. In some special diseases, 
perhaps, of their own sex ladies will be largely 
consulted, as many delicately nurtured women, 
with a too nice sense of modesty, shrink from 
the consultation room of an ordinary medical 
man. But it would be absurd to suppose that 
in the operations requiring physical nerve and 
exportness in the manipulation of instruments 
women will be- as successful as men. This 
view is evidently held by Mr. Wheelhouse, 
who last night asserted tbut if a woman pru- 



posed to give him a dose of camomile tea or 
salts and senna,, he should have no 'senoua 
objections ; but when she proposed to cut bis 
l«4g off he would just as soon that she cut his 
head off. There are many operations more diffi- 
cult than a simple amputation, and we question 
if any of the advocates of women's rights in 
the medical profesKion would have sufficient 
moral courtige to submit to being operated npou 
by a Indy. The theory that women are qnali- 
fied to act as surgeons is a very pretty one in 
itself: but when the practical application of the 
idea is directed t.o one's own person, it is a 
very different affair indeed. Apart from the 
general question of female doctors, the points 
involved last night was the acceptance of foreign 
diplomas in England as guarantees of ^nrofi* 
cieucy and merit in the profession. Here it was 
argued a dangerous precedent would be estab- 
lished if Mr. Cowper-Temple*s Bill became 
]^w, as a loophole would be opened through 
which persons not duly qualified might creep 
iuto the ranks of our medical men. If ouca 
women holding diplomas from foreign Univer- 
sities were admitted iuto the profession, it 
would be impossible to deny the same privilege 
to men, and it was this danger that caused 
Lord Sandon, on behalf of the Oovernmeut, to 
oppose the Bill. He warmly defended the 
cause of female practitioTiers, but argued that 
it was utterly impossible to legislate afresh with 
regard to foreign qualifications for women alone. 
The noble lord however annoupced that after 
mature deliberation, the #bvernnieut had re- 
solved to give their support to the measure 
introduced by Mr. Russel Gurnev. Under 
this Bill none of the Univerai ties will ba 
obliged at admit women unless they like ; and 
it further provides that if women are admitted 
to the roister they shall not be necessarily 
qualified to take their seats upon the Boards of 
the Universities and Corporations. There will 
be no compulsion exerted upon the gentlemea 
now in charge of the various medical schoola 
and hospitals throughout the country, as tho 
principle of the Bill is entirely pei*missive. 
After the announcement made by Lord Sandon 
there was a general feeling in the House that 
Mr. Cowper-Temple's Bill might be withdrawn 
with a good grace, but the noble loi*d gave no 
hope of Mi*. Bussel Ournev's measure being 
passed this session. This brought Mr. John. 
Bright forward with an eloquent appeal to tho 
Government to allow the Bill of the Becorder 
of London to be pushed forward without delay* 
He expref>sed himself confident that there were 
many meritorious women who were approach- 
ing the time practising, and a great many also 
in the country who were suffering frona diseases 
who will be very glad to have the assistance of 
medical advisera of their own sex. ** There- 
fore," he continued, *' for the meritoriona 
women who are studying, and for the sake of 
women who are sofiering, I think that the 
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Hoofle, if it has ouce made up its niiud to tbe 
priuciple of ibis legisluriou, could nut do a 
\viser ihiug than do WLat it han to do at ouce." 
No i*ep1y was vouchsafed to this appeu], but 
Mr, Cow per- Tern pie was satisfied with Lord 
Saodou's promise of the couutenauce of the 
Goreromeut to Mr. Russel Gnruej's Bill, aud 
withdrew the motion for the second readiug of 
bis own measure. With the press of work 
upon tbe Govern men t it is to be feared that no 
action can bo taken during the five weeks 
which remaiu of the present session, aud there- 
fore the *' women doctors" will have again to 
wait the turn of the wheel wliich is to bring 
them the rauchcoveted privilege of a legal 
status in the modical profession. — Mauchtnter 
Evening News. 

WHY ARE WE RIGHT-HANDED. 

There is, in Sir Charles BeH's Bridjrewatdt 
treatise a quaintly worded passage, in which the 
author endeavoura to deal with the I'eason why 
we normally use the right hand in prefei*ence to 
the left. After a surfeit of Haekel aud Darwin ^ 
after, as must be. the case when one att.empt8 
to keep on rapport with modern scientific 
thought, becoming fairly imbued with the 
notion that distinct creative acts never took 
place, aud that the fire mist aud the primal 
germ are our legitimate ancestors of unbroken 
line, there is something positively i*efre8hiug to 
turn back to earl ierjyri tings, and there to find 
a material theory c<9Remptuous1y dismissed in 
order that the author may auchur his faith to 
the idea that man was created right-handed by 
Diviue intention. He says that ''the prefer- 
ence of the right hand Is not the effect of habit, 
but is a natural provision, aud is bestowed for 
a very obvious purpose ;" but what that pur- 
pose is he fails to make clear, except iuferen« 
tially, in the statement that *' there ought to be 
no hesitation which hand is to be used or which 
foot is to be put forward ; nor is there, in fact, 
any such indecision." Any one who has ever 
witnessed the amusing spectacle of a squad of 
raw recruits learning the goose step will be 
disposed to combat this last assertion. It 
requires longer teaching than would be imagine 
.ed to imprefis upon the embryo soldier that the 
left foot is first to be moved. Experience goes 
olearlv to show, besides, that the average indi- 
yidual steps off indiscriminately with either 
foot ; and hence the selection of the left foot, 
merely to secure uniformity in the military 
files has been made, though the very fact 
again is curiously at variance with the above 
author's intimation, that a heaven- implanted 
instinct teaches us to put the right foot for- 
ward. 

We have mentioned Bell's treatise, not, how- 
ever, for the sake of the theory which he main- 
tainsy bat for the one which be rejects iu a 



few brief lines. '* It is affirmed," he says, 
" that the trunk of the artery going to the^ 
right arm passes ofi" from the heart so as to 
admit the blood directly and more forcibly into 
the small vessels of the arm. This is assigning 
a cause which is unequal to the effect," he adds ; 
and probably supposing that no other causes 
would ever be combined therewith to bring it 
up to equality, he curtly pranounces it a '' partis 
cipation iu the common error of seeking in the 
mechanism the cause of phenomena which have 
a deeper source,'^ said soured being supertiataral. 
For the man who discovered the functions of 
motion and sensation pertaining to the brain 
and spinal marrow, who looat^ the sensory 
nerves, and those which formed the wonderful 
ttilegraph commanded by the will, aud who 
showed that the nerves of the differeut senses 
are counect^d with distinct portions of the 
brain, so implicit a belief in the active interfer- 
ence of an Unknown Power with human mecha- 
nics is indeed strauge. It is to this faith, bow- 
ever, that mttst be ascribed this neglect to pro- 
secute the investigations- which, very recently 
carried through by a French physician. Dr. 
Fleury, of Bonieaux, have adduced facts show- 
ing that our natural impulse to use the mem- 
bers on the right side of the body is clearly 
traceable to probably physiological causes. 

Dr. Fleury, uftez* examining an immense 
number of human encephaUi, assorts that the 
left an tenor lobe is a little larger than the 
right one. Again, he shows that, by examining 
a large number of people, there is au equal 
supply of blood to tho two sides of the body. 
The bt*achio-cephalic trunk, which ouly exists 
on the right of the arch of the aorta, producM, 
by a difference in termination, au inequality iu 
the waves of red blood which travel from right 
to left. Moreover, the diameters of the sub- 
clavian arteries on each side are different| that on 
tbe right being noticeably larger. 

The left lobe of the brain, therefore, being 
more richly hematosed than the right, be- 
comes stronger 3 and as, by the iutersectioii of 
the nervous fibre, it commands the right side 
of the body^ it is obvions that that side will be 
more readily controlled. This furnishes one 
reason for the natural preference for the right 
handi aud another is found in the iucreaaed 
supply of blood from tbe subclavian at*tery* 
The augmentation of blood yfe have already 
seen suggested above; but the reason for it ia 
here ascribed to the relative sixe of the artery 
and not to any directness of path from tm 
heart. Dr. Fleury has carried his investigatiotis 
through the whole series of mammiferai aiMl 
he finds that tbe right-^handed peculiarfty extsle 
iu all that have arteries arranged simibr to 
those of man. At the same time such mnin Mi l% 
notably the chimpansee, the seaU, and Ai 
beavers, are the most adroit and intell^etttj'^ 
Scientific American. ^' '/ 
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MADRxVS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



VV^E have jasb received the Prospectus of 
the Madras Agricultural OoUege, the object 
of which institution is, we learn, "to afford 
iusfcrucfcion in the science of agriculture 
ami in the practical application of sound 
principles in conducting the ordinary agri- 
culture of this country." We wish the new 
College every success, and hope that the 
students to be educated there may acquire 
such an amount of practical knowledge 
that they may become a just source of pride 
to their teachers, and a blessing to the 
country at large. We think that the Agri- 
cultural College will prove useful, and will 
be calculated to do good, in many ways. 
No doubt, one of the primary objects of its 
establishment is to disseminate a correct 
knowledge of the science of agriculture, 
and to lead the cultivating classes to the 
employment of new and more scientific 
modes of cultivation. We see, however, a 
utility beyond this. May this not be one 
answer to the poor white problem, which 
fitill troubles the minds of well-wishers ? 
Will it not open up new fields of industry 
and employment ? May not the lads edu- 
cated at the Agricultural College become 
the colonists and successful tillers of the 
vast unoccupied lands of Southern India ? 
Up to the present time, no doubt, the feel- 



ing has b^n widely disseminated that all 
(nanual labour was disgraceful; and the 
youth who failed to find employment in the 
Government service, or th^ refugium pecca-' 
tarum, the railway, would rather waste hia 
time in fruitless begging than set his hand 
to any less dignified employment. In the 
olden days when Europeans and East 
Indians were few in number, when the 
demand exceeded the supply of intellectual 
labour, our youths could*make pretty sure of 
a clerkship or some such appointment in the 
service of the State ; but now-a-days with 
B, As more plentiful than horsekeepers, 
and natives winning for themselves au 
equal place in the competition, there is no 
longer room and to spare. The services are 
glutted, and the youth who has been edu- 
cated to the highest point of modem per- 
fection finds himself, with his cultivated 
mind and refined tastes, in a truly pitiable 
position. He cannot dig, and to beg he is 
or ought to be ashamed. We hope that the 
new Agricultural College will open to our 
sons a field of labour honourable and useful, 
a career that will give employment to their 
heads and their hands, and which is shared 
in by lads of good family and excellent 
brains both in England and Germany. We 
would heartily commend to the careful 
perusal of the lads of this country a book 
entitled ;' Self-Help'' by Samuel Smiles— » 
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tnan who helped himself, and who shows 
toost clearly how all may help themselves 
and conquer the obstacles that may surround 
their path. We must not, in our interest 
in tho youth of the country, forget that tho 
Prospectus of the new College lies before us* 
Ou the first page we find a correct list of 
the lecturers appointed^ and among them 
we see with pleasure some familiar and much- 
respected nameSi Where all the teachers are 
able and learned, it is invidious to make any 
remark on an individual ; but may we not 
bo pardoned if we congratulate the College 
and the students on the acquisition of James 
Keess, M. D.> as Professor of Zoology ? Dr. 
Keess unites to the most accurate know- 
ledge) A winning manner, a command oVer 
the attention of his class, and a method of 
imparting instruction that are as rare as 
they are invaluable* 

Every facility for practical, as well as 
theoretical) knowledge will be found attach-^ 
ed to the College > a farm in full working 
order, educational buildings, workshops, 
library, veterinary hospital) &c., while har- 
monious workings and efficiency of detail 
will be amply secured by the selection of 
tho Superintendent of Government Farms 
as tho Principal of the College. Mr. 
Robertson has proved such au energetic 
worker in this country and possesses such 
a wide field of scientific knowledge that he 
is a tower of strength 5 and with him as 
Principal, the College cannot help doing 
WolK The only thing needed to make the 
College most popular, and to attract to it 
youths from the upper ranks of the East 
Indian community, is the prospect of their 
training leading to their appointment to de- 
finite raftks in a definite service. We mean 
that the Government should create a depart- 
ment analogous in some respects to the 
Forest Department, or perhaps attached to it. 
In this service there might be various grados 
and the boys who desired it, and deserved 
it, might, ou the completion of their curri* 



culum, be selected for Assistant Superinten- 
dents of District Farms, with prospects of* 
advancement. We can hardly foreshadow 
anything in this direction* We arc all too 
apt to look to the State to do everything for 
the country. But really this country must 
not be regulated by principles governing 
European countries. Here tho State must 
necessai'ily bo the great eiDploycr of labour 
and tho conservator of advanced princi- 
ples even after their introduction. We may, 
therefore, look forward to a Governmeat 
Agricultural Department. And why should 
not) we ? Twenty-five years ago there was 
no Forest Department. 

We thiuk tho curriculum has been well 
arranged. Three years of attentive study 
•and practical working, should be sufficient 
to fit students to commence a useful and 
intelligent careen "The instruction given 
in the institution will embrace a thorough 
study of agriculture and of such portions 
of Chemistry, Geology, Zoology, Botany, 
and the Veterinary Art as bear ou the 
theory and practice of agriculture* ♦ » » 
During the portion of the day set apart for 
practical instruction in farming out of 
doorS) every student will be expected to 
take part in whatever work is going for* 
ward on the farm 5 compliance with thi:* 
rule will be strictly enforced/^ This latter 
clause is> we think) excellent. Five minutes 
practical working will illustrate and fix on 
tho men^ries of the pupils an hours theo* 
i-etical instructiouv As to admission— all 
are free to enter* Students who have 
passed the Matriculation or General Test 
will be eligible without any further exami- 
nation ; and other candidates will be ex- 
pected to pass a simple examination in Eng-^ 
lish. Arithmetic, the Vernaculars, History, 
and Geography. Th^e are to be twenty- 
four stipendiary studenvahips and three scho^ 
larships. The scholarsnips will be of the 
value of Rupees 10 a mpntb, aUd will be 
tenable for two years und^r certain condi^ 
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tioTis. Certificates will be given at the con- 
• elusion of the course of training to those 
students who are duly qualified and whose 
conduct has been satisfactory. Yonng men 
who are under training for School -masters 
will be permitted to attend lectures and 
undergo a partial training at the Agricul- 
tural College, with the view of enabling 
them to teach the science of agriculture 
subsequently in schools to which they may 
be appointed. A copy of the curriculum 
and of the time table for the first session 
is attached to the Prospectus, We are 
glad to see that landowners and others 
desirous of having young men taught at 
the College can enter students there 
under the rules and regulations prescribed 
for Govermnent stipendiary students — pro- 
vided that the stipends are paid regularly 
one month in advance to the Superintend- 
ent, Gavcrumont Farms, Such is a brief 
resumd of the prospectus of what promises 
to be a useful and successful institution. 
We wish the Agricultural College all possi- 
ble success, and hope it may turn out many 
industrious and able men whom Madras 
will bo proud to acknowledge as her sons. 



FOREST ADMINISTRATION, I87-l-7o. 



We have been favoured with a copy of 
the Revenue Board's Annual Administration 
Report of the Forest Department for the 
official year 1874-75 -, and although it may 
seem devoid of attraction to the general 
reader, it is nevertheless a document of 
immense interest to tlio serious thinker, as 
faithfully narrating the progress of opera- 
tions in a Department of the State engaged 
in conserving and forwarding one of the 
most important resources of this country, 
which, though not directly profitable at pre- 
sent, gives every promise of yielding no in- 
considerable financial returns in the future. 
The subject is treated by the Board under 
six sections ; viz., 1, Tours of Forest officers ; 
2, Forest and Fuel Reserves and Planta- 
tions ; 3, Forests worked under license ; 4, 
Yield of Forests ; 5, Financial Results ; and 
C, General remarks. On the first of these 



heads, we find that Captain Walker, who 
was acting as Inspector-General of Forests 
in the absence of Colonel Boddorao, visit- 
ed nearly all the Forest Ranges of this 
Presidency during the year. The few that 
he did not visit he had inspected just before 
the close of the preceding year. He waa 
absent from his head quarters 232 days 
out of the 3C5, a fact which cannot but 
speak most favourably of his aeal and 
energy. The Collectors of Oanjam, Coim- 
batore, Salem and Malabar, in their capa- 
city of Conservators, visited some of tho 
forests in their districts, and the Collector 
of Cuddapah inspected the reserves and 
plantations which are being extensively 
pushed in that district. The Collectors of 
the remaining districts do not appear to 
have visited their forests, not, we presume, 
from any want of interest, but, most pro- 
bably, from lack of time, Mr. Wedderbum 
of Coimbatore, with his usual interest in 
all that concerns the welfare of his col- 
lectorate, spent 123 days in inspecting tho 
Forests, a circumstance that was noticed 
with much pleasure by the Board of Reve- 
nue. All the forests do not appear to bo 
worked in the same way ; some of the trees 
in the forests are felled by departmental 
agency, while others are felled on what is 
called the license and voucher system. 
We find from the comparative statements 
of the last two years, that there has been 
a decrease both in the amount of timber 
foiled and sold, and also in the value and 
the sale-proceeds. The decrease in the 
timber sold appears to be variously attri- 
buted in different districts to losses on auc- 
tion sales, to reduced demand for public de- 
partments, to the unremunerative rates pre- 
scribed for timber supplied to the Pub- 
lic Works Department, to the owners of 
private forests having undersold Govern- 
ment, to the Railway supplying themselves 
frcrm private sources, to the glutting of tho 
Mysore market, &c. On the whole, we are 
told " that tho decrease may be said to bo 
mainly due to less timber having been 
taken by the Public Works ana other 
Departments of the State. The proceeds 
of such supply fell by 72*5 per cent, while 
private sales fell only 4'2 per cent." 

The subject of Forest Reserves is passed 
without any comment by the Board ; but 
they direct their attention to the question 
of Fuel Reserves. In Cuddapah, three now 
large reserves were opened, an extent of 
1,000 acres being added to one of the old 
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reserves. Though not one of the reserves 
has as yet begun to pay, while the expendi- 
ture has been very heavy, being Rupees 
14,000 aa against Rupees 400 in round 
numbers of the preceding year, there is 
reason, however, to hope that a foundation 
is being laid for future profit. In Trichino- 
poly, one fuel reserve has commenced to pay, 
although the receipts are small at present. 
The area of fuel reserves was extended dur- 
ing the year from 98,690 acres to 1,09,998 
acres. The expenditure on these reserves, 
exclusive of the charges of the general 
establishment, amounted, up to the end of 
1874-75, to Rupees 74,849 ; but they have 
not yet commenced to yield any return 
except in a very few localities. The receipts 
against expenditure up to date amount to 
only Rupees 4,369. The Board consider it 
desirable that there should be an accurate 
account of the amount spent on each fuel 
reserve, including the proportionate cost of 
the General Establishment ; but they state 
that measures have been taken to have 
such accounts compiled^ and the result 
reported by the Conservator. 

As to Plantations, among the trees plant- 
ed we find the Teak, the Babul^ the Sandal- 
Yfood, Mahogany, Mango and Casuarina. 
The reports from the difibrent districts do 
not, in general, appear to be very hopeful, 
as white-ants, heavy rains, floods, unsuitable 
Boil, &c., appear to interfere with the pro- 
gress of the plantations. We are, however, 
glad to learn that a mahogany nursery and 
sandalwood seedlings are doing well at 
Metapolliami The Board of Revenue make 
no remark in respect to Forest yields :. 
they simply give an abstract showing the 
quantity of timber felled or removed free of 
payment. The Financial Results are notic- 
ed however by the Board. We find that 
receipts from all sources amounted to 
Rupees 3,64,326, while the charges amoymt- 
ed to Rupees 3,97,872. This is considered 
satisfactory, showing a working profit of 
Rupees 70,535, if the charges and re- 
ceiptg 'to the Fuel Reserves and Planta- 
tions, which have not yet commenced to 
pay, are excluded. The value of the stock 
in band was at the end of the year less 
than it was at the commencement ; but this 
appears to be accounted for by the difier- 
ence in the mode of valuation ; the old stock 
having apparently been valued at a higher 
figure per cubic foot than the new stock. 

In the way of general remarks wo do not 
notice anything very special, unless it be 



on a plan of Mr. Buckle's in Tinnevclly, 
where we find that " the jungles on the • 
lower slopes of the hills which are divided 
from the conserved forests higher up by 
a path and fence, are set apart as grazing 
and firewood jungles for the use of vil- 
lagers. These tracts are again divided 
into blocks, are to be used one at a time, 
while the others are growing up. These 
tracts are looked after by the villagers 
themselves.'* Mr. Puckle remarked, in a 
memorandum ho left, " the hill-side which 
a few years ago was bare, is now being 
rapidly reclothed, and if the system in force 
is persisted in for some years longer, our 
streams may become more perennial, and 
the valuable timber reproduced on the slopes 
which from their comparative accessibility 
have been most denuded." The Forest OflB- 
cers, we are told, do not approve of this 
plan, for they say they do not know what 
goes on in thesa- village tnicts > bat Mr. 
Comyn, the Acting Collector, approves of 
it; and no doubt where this system has 
been introduced and maintained, there is 
spontaneous reproduction on the hill sides. 

Wo gather from the order of Govern- 
ment on the Board's report that the close 
connection which has recently existed be- 
tween the Revenue and Forest Officers is 
not likely to continue. Wo doubt whether 
it will be altogether wise to make tbo 
Forest Department independent of tlio 
administrative control of the Pro-consul of 
each district. There cannot be two kings 
in Brentford, and unless the Collector is 
the supreme head of the executive in his 
district, there may be clashings of author- 
ity which wiir bo neither agreeable to tiie 
Government, nor conducive to the welfare 
of the country. The Government are quite 
alive to the importance of unanimity of 
feeling 5 for they remark that, although for 
various cogent reasons it has been deemed 
desirable to place the Forest Departmeitt 
on a new footing as regards the Revenue 
Officials, they nevertheless feel "assured that 
the experience gained by some of these 
officers, and the interest in forest adminis- 
tration it had aroused in others, will be 
of great service to the State ; and al- 
. though the direct executive management 
will, for the future, be departmental, they 
(the Government) still look to the Reve- 
nue Officials of all ranks to aid the Forest 
Officials in performance of duties, which can 
hardly be successfully executed without 
their sympathy and co-operation.^' 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



LONDON LIFE. 

[From oob Special Correspondbnt.] 
Sir, 

I was compelled to discontiQae mj contri- 
batioQ to the Revenue Register last April on 
account of nnavoidable basiness which ueoes- 
fiitated my preseuce in Goustantinople, and I 
did not feel ju8ti6ed in professing to chro- 
nicle the sayings and doiugs of this great 
xiietropoh's whoa sojoamiDg so far from the 
sceoe of action. As a link between my last 
letter and the present one, possibly, some of my 
experiences in the city of the Saltan may not 
prove nninteresting to your readers, as the eyes 
of the world may now be said to be fixed upon 
the Porte, and our Indian possessions doubtless 
contain many individuals to whom the present 
and prospective value of Turkish bonds is by 
no means indifferent. Depressing, iudeed, was 
the social aspect of Pera and Staraboul in 
April last ; every one was, or professed to 
be, mined ; merchants, bankers, shopkeepers, 
brokers, and even " hamals," wei'e all weighed 
down with a sense of impending financial woe. 
Conversation hinged on two topics only; the 
probable decent of Turkish Consolict^ to zero, 
and the likelihood of a general massacre of the 
Christians. If you spoke to a banker or a 
diplomatist, you were mot with Burleigh- 1 ike 
nods and ominous shrugs of the shouldei*s ; if 
you interviewed a newspaper coi*respondent, he 
led you to believe that, so far as regarded the 
Ottoman Empire, univei'sal destraction was at 
band, and shopkeepers and employes saluted 
yon with one long wail of despair. The assassi- 
nations at Salouica did not tend to re-assure the 
public mind; and, curious as it may appear, the 
first ray of hope was kindled by the deposition 
of the Sultan. Although not generally known, 
it is a fact that the movement of tho Softas 
was, in a great measure, prompted and directed 
by political wire*pullers in Great Britain ; and 
it is more than probable that no two people 
were less surprised at the sudden downfal of 
Abdul Aziz than Mr. Disraeli and Lord Derby. 
Things had come to such a complete dead-look, 
and the Sultan was so hopelessly imbecile, that 
his forcible removal was the only way to cut 
tho Oordian knot. His subsequent end— whe- 
ther we term it murder or suicide — was the in- 
evitable result of his abdication. In a country 
like Turkey it is absolutely indispensable that 
the snake should be, not only scotch'd, but 
killed. Dethroned monarohs, with a tolerably 
atrong contingent of interested and fanatical fol- 
lowers, are apt to be troublesome to thoir suc- 
cessors and prejudicial to the peaceful working 
of the State machinery. Thus it came about 
that Abdul Aziz was laid in the tomb of the Sul- 
tans exactly six days after he had been quietly 



deported from the imperial palace of Dolma- 
baktche. At first people were inclined to look 
at the revolution entirely through rose-coloured 
spectacles $ immediate and sweeping reforms 
were predicted, Turkish funds went up, the 
Herzegovinian rebellion was to be stamped out^ 
all State liabilities were to be discharged, sol- 
diers, sailors and artisans were to be paid all 
arrears of wages, extravagant harems were to be 
curtailed, and a new era of prosperity was to 
ensue ; but Turkish apathy and political intrigue 
spon dispelled the golden vision'; and, when the 
two most able and honest Turkish statesmen of 
the day wei'e cut off by the hand of an assassin, 
things began to drift back into tho old groove. 
I do not mean to say that the Porte is in such 
a woeful plight as it was in March and April, 
but it is struggling amidst innumerable shoak 
and quicksands from which .only the most * ,. 
skilful pilotage can extricate it. Russia is, no- ^'t 

doubt, determined sooner or later to coH^pass • ^ \ 
the downfal of the Ottoman Empire ; but being 4 « 
extlremely poor and unable to meet the expenses^ 
of war on a grand scale, she prefers a Fabian 
policy and elects not to pluck the fruit which \ 
ere long will, she hopes, drop spontaneously 
into her jaws, Servia and Montenegro are now 
at warwi&h Turkey, and these rebellious vassals 
are most certainly subsidised and countenanced 
by Russia, whatever allegations may be made 
to the contrary. At present no reliable news 
concerning the warlike operations has reached 
England. If Servia is victorious and eniauci- 
pates herself from Turkish rule, tho ** begin- 
ning of the end" will be at hand, and all the 
blood and trcasuro so lavished in 1851 and 
1855 will have been thrown away ; if, on the 
other hand, Turkey gets the best of the contest, 
Russia will step in to protect so-called *' Chris- 
tian'' interests and a fearful imbroglio may 
arise from which we shall hardly be able to 
keep aloof. One ** happy thought," however, 
occurs to me. Should a general European war 
break out, we need only, in jockey phrase, " sit 
still." In less than six months every State 
in Europe, with the exception of Great Britain 
and France, would bo ruined and bankrupt. 
The day for foreign loans has passed. " Once 
bit twice shy," "a scalded cat dreads cold 
water," and a host of other familiar pix>verbs 
express the feelings of the British investor 
towards international loaumongers just now. 
Neither Russia nor Prussia nor Austria, nor 
Spain nor Turkey nor Egypt could laise one 
million on the Loudon or Paris Bourses, and 
the more our European neighbours fight, tbe 
more powerful and independent shall we become. 
If the Northern and Eastern Powers do begin 
to quarrel in earnest, we shall soon be in a posi- 
tion to mount our dunghill, flap our wings, and 
crow lustily, for by tho force of the "almighty 
dollar" wo shall in the long run "lick crea- 
tion." Tho Sultan Murad who was to do so 
much aud prove the rcgeuerator of Turkey 
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)ia.q, in loss thnn throe monthSi been exposed 
and turns oat to be as arrant an impostor as 
bis predecessor. He indulges in copious liba- 
tions of bottled stout and caracoa, be indulges 
)iis animal passions in a manner which cannot 
be mentioned to ears polite, he has fits of 
il^illrium ivGinenSy he is afflicted with chronic 
carbuncle, and he is three parts imbecile. A 
promising monarch this! His deposition is 
only a question of days, nay hours, and the pro- 
blem remaini>, who is to be his successor. All 
the direct or least indirect heirs to the Mussul- 
man throne are old Turks " of the worst and 
most fanatical description." Were any indivi- 
dual of them to gird on the traditional sword of 
Mahomet and peize the reins of power, Midbat 
Pasha, one of the few straightforward and sensi- 
1)le statesmen who still survive at Stamboul, 
would be sent to the right about forthwitli, and 
with him would vanish all hope of Turkish 
regelieration. Indeed, it is more than probable 
that with the resumption of power by the 
** Old" Turkish Party would come a strong pub- 
lic reversion of feeling in favour of Russia as 
compared with England. Then good-tjye to the 
Empire of Turkey ! It would not last three 
months; and, should the Porte thus wilfully 
reject the countenance and support and. advice 
of Great Britain, public opinioa in England 
would not permit any administration, conserva- 
tive or radical, to intervene by force of arms. 
Russia, boa constrictor-like, would commence 
by licking Turkey all over with the deceptive 
saliva of flattery and compromise, and then 
ruthlessly swallow her whule. Before this letter 
IS closed, we may hear of a Servian collapse; if 
fJiat event should occur, a European conflagra- 
tion may be anticipated, for Russia will never 
permit Turkey to ** annex" rebellious vassals. 
It is imperative that this Easfceru question 
should be settled. It has been haiigmg over^us 
and threatening the peace of Eorope for upwards 
of a quart/er of a cento ry, and cries aloud for 
decision of some sort. Bloodshed, suffering and 
large pecuniary outlay are inevitable, but per- 
haps we shall never find a more favourable 
opportunity than the present for settling the 
position which is henceforth to bo assigned to 
the Porto in the Continent of Europe. Of course 
the qaestion is not easy of solution ; but like the 
big fence obstructing the onward career of the 
timid foz-hnnter, the longer it is looked at, the 
more formidable does it appear. I fear Turkey 
is an anachronism and must be thrown over, but 
still my sympathies are with her. Why has 
she no virile minds to direct her course, intel- 
lects snoh as she could boast of four or five 
centuries ago ? Alas, Western civilization has 
*' enervated" without christianising her popula- 
tion. The utter downfal of the Turkish Empire 
niight, I am well aware, cause considerable 
excitement among the Moslem population of 
India. If the Porte collapsed without an effort 
on the part of Great Britain to protect its exist- 



ence, seriotis questions might arise in certain 
districts of our Eastern possessions. I suppose 
it would be impossible to convince Indian 
Mussulmauns how vicious and effete has always 
been, still is, and still is likely to be, the admi. 
nistration of the Father of the Faithful in 
Stamboul. Having said the worst of the poor 
Turk, let ns now apply a little moral whit.ewasb 
to his mach-abnsed humanity. There cannot 
be a shadow of doubt that the barbarous enor- 
mities of which he has been accused in Bulgaria, 
Montenegro and elsewhere, are gross exaggera- 
tions or barefaced lies. Two blacks will never 
make a white, but it may safely bo averred that 
the cruelties of the nominal Christians hnvo 
quite equalled those of the Moslems. Que 
voidez voiisf War, and especially civil war, is 
not made in "white kid gloves." 

All these Continental distnrlmnces have natur- 
ally affected monetary investments, and the 
last three months hAve proved as disastrous as 
many previous years of panic. Egyptian and 
Turkish Stocks are at the lowest ebb, Argentine, 
Buenos Ay res and all South American Securities 
are fearfully depreciated : a regular stampede 
has taken place on all bonds emanating from or 
connected with Russia. Spain still remains 
bankrupt and still repudiates, It.ily is p/in- 
perised, and even Prussia has run through her 
two hunderd and fifty millions sterling, and her 
credit does not sufiice to procnro a paltry loan 
of five millions. In fact, England, France and 
Portugal are the only solvent States in Europe. 
Money is, to use a technical expression, a 
** drug in the market ;" men of ample means 
can only enjoy restricted incomes, because they 
know not where to find a safe medium for the 
investment of their money. Millions are lying 
idle ; the recklessness of past years is now 
replaced by an unnecessary caution ; it appears 
that the jmte milieu, cannot be attained. Of 
course we all know that the higher the interest 
the worse the security, but there is a limit to 
that axiom, and it is curious to find that men 
who lately deemed 8 per cent interest not 
a whit too much for a sound investment now 
hesitate at 4J ! A re-action must come. It is 
t,o be hoped that it will not be too sudden and 
too rash. Meanwhile widows and orphans and 
other "innocents" have snffei-ed severely by 
the financial cataclysm which dates from last 
Oct.ober and is hardly yet concluded. 

Mr. Disraeli's sensational purchase of Suez 
Canal shares has not effected any improvement 
in the nominal value of Egyptian securities, and 
the Khedive is fully as nmch embarrassed as 
his Suzerain on the Bosphorns. The quarrel 
with Abyssinia has proved a ruinous luxury, 
and we shall never ascertain exactly how much 
money King Kassai has cost the Cariene 
treasury. Englishmen know from experience 
in 1867 that nothing can be done in Tigro 
and the surrounding districts without a lavish 
outlay of dollars, and it is pretty certain that 
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tiie Egyptians could not manage more econo- 
mically than Lord Napier and bis staff. Tlio 
\o-calIed unification scheme by wliich it is pro- 
posed to aiiialgHmate all loans, inclading tlie 
floating debt and pay a uniform rate of interest 
on the whole, has not met with general approval 5 
but a lai-ger number of bondholders than was 
expected have signified a relactaufc assent. It 
seems hard that those who lent their money on 
the faith of distinctly specified securitiea should 
rsiiik with those who lent on no security at all. 
Probably, if the scheme is carried out, no one 
will get more than 3 per cent per annum. 

1 would rather hold Consols ! Mr. Qoscheu is 
endeavouiing to bring about a more ecpitaUe 
compromise, but his prospects of success are but 
flight. Mr. Gladstone has spoken plainly in 
the House of Commons and ^aya the Govern- 
ment are bound to indemnify bondholders of the 
Turkish loan of 1854, but Mr. Disraeli and Sir 
StalTord Northcote do not see the matter in the 
same light, and probably the late Premier would 
modify his opinion were he in office. Nothing 
more significant in the financial world has 
occurred than the utter inability of Prussia to 
borrow a few miliiou tLalers, either at homo or 
abroad. 

It would seem t-o indicate that conquest and 

annexation are not so lucrative as might be 

supposed, and that a huge armed force docs 

not of necessity ensure a nation's prosperity. 

Binmarck and Moltke must feel inclined to 

ejaculate " another such victory and we are 

\iudone.*' English railways have been and still 

arc quoted at a far higher figure than they are 

legitimately wortK Some sanguino investors 

must have experienced a rude shock the other 

d}iy, when the Great Northern Railway dividend 

was declared. The price of the stocks was about 

130, and shareholders received rather less than 

2 per cent for the half year I Speculation has^ 
to a great ex ten t^ ceased and brokers complain 
bitterly, but they must make up their minds to 
face the ups and downs of existence like the 
rent of the world ; with a few months exception 
they have enjoyed "piping" times for twenty 
years past Trade is dull aa ditchwater and no 
revival is in prospect. The oontinoal strikes 
and the prolonged struggle between the repre- 
sentatives of capital and labour are now bearing 
bitter fruits, and the unprincipled agitators who 
have so persistently urged on the ignorant work^ 
ing man. to his destr action mast be appalied at 
their handiwork if they have any oonaciemces 
at all. Mills are stopped, fnruaces are blown 
t>ar, pits are no longer worked, mannfactories are 
only working half time^ distress and poverty 
aro rife, hunger has replaced plenty^ and all this 
is the outcome of the obstinacy and vanity of 
trades union leaders who fatteu upon the credu- 
lity and ignorance of their misled victims, the 
working men of England. 

People are asking, what is the " Maritime 
league" and what ia the ^* Declaration of Paris" P 



Time slips away so nimbly that the Crimean 
War and the Peace of 185(» are almost forjrot- 
ten, and the present generation knows nothing 
of their details. When war was declared against 
RusHia in 1854, it apiienrs that an order in 
Council was [)romulgated by which Great 
Britaiu, in conjunction with France, agreed to 
forego her hitherto jealously preserved mari- 
time right^s and to allow her enemy 'h goods t<> 
be conveyed in **nodtiul bot.Mnns" free of 
molestation. That is to say, wu allowed Ruhsi.-i 
tqcarry on her commerce undisturbed, and thuM 
anorded her every facility for procuring the 
sitiews of war» Having thus vohintjirily shoal h ♦ 
ed our most etfectnal weapon, wo suffered a loss 
of 30,000 precioUH lives and one hundred tniU 
lions Kterling in npecie^ and at the end of two 
years of suO'ering and suspense only succeeded 
in obtaining a most doubtful success. Had we 
maiiitjdned our maritime rights intact, we need 
never haveentere<l upon the quixotical Crimean 
expedition ; in three months we should have 
ruined Russian trade, and the merchants of 
St. Petersburg, Mowjow, Cronstadt atid Ode.ssa 
would have been insolvent, and the Emperor 
Nicholas would have^been con€trained to sue for 
peace. What happened at the close of the I8tli 
century ? Great Britain was at war with Russia ; 
we captured all her dommercial ventures; all 
classes of the Casar^s sabjocts insisted on peaco 
in order to retrieve their shattered fortunes, and 
peace was made. In 1854 we had voluntarily 
yielded our maritime rights and we suffered ac* 
cot'dingly. In 185G, a month after the conclu- 
sion of ^e " Treaty of Paris,*' our plenipoten- 
tiary [iord Clarendon, (the delegate of the power- 
ful whig party then in ot&oe), took upon himself 
to enter into a certain undertaking which bears 
the title of the Declaration of Paris, and by it 
oonfirmed the provisions of the disastrous order 
in Council which l>ad been originally published 
in March i854. Lord Clarendon had no instruc- 
tions from his Government, the matter was never 
brought to the notice of either House of Parli- 
meiit, it was a hole and corner business, and 
although some few patriots, the late Lord Derby 
to wit, pointed out the perilous course on^whicli 
we were entering, Iiord Palmerston's popularity 
outweighed prudence and commonsenso, and 
the matter was hushed up and then buried iu 
oMivion^ 8ut ** murder will out,'' and during 
the last t^w months an influential body of 
members of Parliament and others have formed 
themselves into a maritime league for the pur- 
pose of ^* agitation^' until Government consents 
to take steps for a withdrawal from this insana 
** Declaration of Paris." Before next sessioa 
it is expected that the country will be thoroughly 
roused, and Mr. Disraeli will assuredly take np 
the matter when he €nds that public opinion 
demands it. During the recess, lectures on tho 
subject will be given in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom, and the injury inflicted 
on England ia so patent, when once explaio^y 
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that the meanest intellect will realise the neces- 
sity of abrogating the Declaration of Paris. 

The inqaeat on the late Charles Tamer Bravo 
drags its slow length along and the public 
enjoy the washing of the very dirty family 
linen amazingly. The harvest which is being 
reaped by the evening papers gladdens the 
hearts of the farmers thereof, and the boys 
who sell the " awful diHcloi^nres** in the streets 
are amongst the few who have no reason to 
complain of the times being hard. Not long 
ago, when the youthful partner of a philanthro- 
pic marquis sacrificed her husband and society 
for the illicit love of a sexagcnariau, it was 
perceived that many old gentlemen assumed a 
gayer air, brighter hats, more lustrous boots. 
And now orthodox medical men, while they 
hum and haw over heresies, liydropathic and 
homoeopathic, look perky when the social suc- 
cess—and this, report says, only one of many 
— achieved by their vetei-au confrere is men- 
tioned. Like myself, however, my readers will 
care to glance at the case merely on public 
grounds and in the hope that out of evil may 
come good. It seems to be felt amongst the 
select few who form the intelligent part of the 
population that the old form of coroner's in- 
quest, once justly regarded like Habeas Corpus 
and Trial by Jury as a safeguard of British 
freedom, is unfitted to those later days. Money 
is the great motive power of the time, and 
when its mighty force is applied to little things 
it is very likely to smash them to pieces. The 
Court is here the little thing. Held in the 
billiai*d room of a little inn, it is presided over 
by a feeble coroner assisted by an assessor (^ 
equal capacity. Powerless to quell disorder, 
unable to distinguish the relevant from the 
irrelevant, incapable of conceiving of anything 
calculated to throw the faintest light on the 
subject of the enquiry, once and once only up 
to this stage of the proceedings has he seemed 
to rise to the occasion. This was during the 
examination of the cook. Some trivial ques- 
tions had been put to her and she wa« about 
to depart in. peace, when the coroner laid down 
his pen, and his hitherto lack-lustre eye was 
lighted by a transient gleam of what the new- 
comers 4kmong the audience believed to be 
intelligence. He was too wily to go straight 
to the point, and began by asking the witness 
vague questions as to the lamb which she bad 
roasted for dinner on the fatal night and made 
believe to attach imp(H*tance to the matter of 
mint sauce. But this was a mere feint ; amidst 
breathless silence, he approached the drcum- 
stanoes of the dish of spinach. He noted with 
eagerness the cook's admission that she had 
seat up spinach. His voice full of excitement, 
he asked her • how many eggs were served with 
the spinach, and his hard struggle to con- 
ceal his disappointment when she replied that 
there were no eggs, was painfully evident. 
There is no dotibt that he thought he bad a 



clue; his theory must have been that the 
antimony had been introduced into an egg. 
And thus it is that we are no farther ad- 
vanced. We know that Charles Bravo died 
of poison, that Mrs. Bmvo is a very naughty 
laily, and that Dr, Gully is a very fascinating 
old gentleman ; but we knew most of this before 
the Treasury thought fit to make us pay for 
the details. The cost of the enquiry is some- 
thing stupendous. Sir Henry James had a 
thousand guineas marked on his brief and 
receiyes fifty guineas a day as " refresher," 
which is enough to make him comfortable 
even in such oppressively hot weather. It is 
generally admitted, however, that the cleverest 
lawyer engaged in the case is the well known 
" criminal solicitor,'* Mr. George Lewis, jmiior, 
who has on more than one occasion amused 
himself by obtaining from a witness in ten 
minutes what the ponderous attorney- general 
had been unsuccessfully fishing for during half 
as many hours. As I am treating this sad 
affair solely from a useful point of view, and 
decline to meddle with the endless gossip to 
which it has given rise, it is to bo not^d that, in 
accordance with certain theories of descent, this 
is not the first generation of the particular 
Campbell family to whieli Mrs. Bravo belongs 
which has led a troublous life. Both her grand- 
father and grandmother received free pass- 
ages to Australia in days before the tide of ordi- 
nary emigration had set towards the ** fifth Con- 
tinent." Placed under similar circumstances 
they married, and were fortanately enabled 
after a time to enlarge a thitherto somewhHl 
restncted sphere. Fortune favoured their efibrts 
and those of their son, who, coming to 'Eug- 
land possessed of considerable wealth, par- 
chased Bnscot and determined to live the 
pleasant life of an English country gentleman. 
And although the insular exclusivcness of many 
of his neighbours, brought to bear upon bim on 
account of his colonial origin, is said to have 
caused the family to live in a certain amount 
of social solitude, I understand that he one 
year filled the important position of high 
sheriff of his county. 

Mr. Gathorae Hardy, our present Secretary 
of State for War, has loyally endeavoured to 
carry out the views and plans of his predeces- 
sor in office, the imperious and eccentric Vis- 
count Cardwell, but his complaisance is more 
worthy of admiration than his discretion, for 
the efficiency of our land forces appears to 
deteriorate month by month and year by year. 
The *' mobilisation" scheme, about which there 
was such a flourish of trumpets last springs 
has proved a most lamentable failure. The 
summer manconvres have only sufficed to cover 
our military administration with shame -^ and 
ridicule. The two corps d' armie supposed to 
be mobilised consisted of skeleton battaliona ml 
the line, a few raw militia regiments, a handful 
of Hussars and Lancers^ na transport corps^ 
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and about one-sixtlrof the required number of 
^ field giHia. To call tin's "mobilisation" is a 
fju'ce. Wo ^ had much bettor give npjour army 
tiltop^ethcr. It costs fonrtfjen million pounds 
Kterliiig per aiiriani, and wo have nothing to 
nhow for it. , When so much money if, to all 
intents and purposes, " chucked away," it makes 
the most conservative military man inclined to 
sympathise with economists of the most pro- 
nonce radical proclivities. 

With the thermometer at 05 in fho shade, 
Parliament is still sitting; the Premier is pun- 
ishing the factions members who have " stop- 
ped the way" daring the session. To-morrow 
will be the festival of St. Gronse, and then no 
doubt the most obstinate will come to their 
senses. The Ression has not been sensational 
or eventful. 1 must defer my review of its 
leading features until next mouth. 

I am, <&c., 
Peripatetic. 



HIGH COURT— MADRAS. 



HoLr.o\fAY AND Innes, JJ. 

Demise on Peruarthara — Local custom — RigJil to 
redeem, 

A sued lo redeevi certain property demised accord- 
ing to a load custom of Malabar on repayment 
of t/ie mm'tgage amount, 

II BID, in accordance with a judgment of the late 
Siulr Court, that land demised on Peruartham 
teas redeemable at tJie market value of the time 
of redemption, and not on repayment of the 
mortgage amount, 

S. A, 79 of 1876. 

P. Shekari Varma Valia Rajah v, Mangalam 
•Ammyar and eleven others. 

This was an appeal from the decision of Mr. 
iJ'Silvtf, Subordinate Judge of South Malabar, 
confirming a decree of the District Muusiff of 
Palgbaut. 

*'The plaintiflT, the Elajah, sued for the recovery 
of the property mentioned in the plaint, alleged 
to have been demised iu Minom 1009 by the 
then Rajah on Peruartham of 5,r)26 fanams 
to the first defendant's deceased husband's late 
father Pichu lyon, on payment of the Peru- 
artham amount to the first defendant. The 
second defendant denied the truth of the plaint, 
and stated that a document of the character 
mentioned in the plaint was not executed to 
the deceased Pichu lyen ; that ho (second 
d€foQdant) had, at present, no intorosi iu th^ 



property; and that bis right to the extent of 
4,000 Rupees as the assignee of the first 
defendant bad been sold by him to the twelfth 
defendant for Rupees 5,000. The fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eighth, ninth, and eleventh defendants, 
while denying the truth of the plaint, contended 
that they held the plaint paromba No. 7, having 
obtained it from second defendant for building 
lionses therein, and that they owe rent to the 
second defendant who has purchased this and 
other property. The twelfth defendant con- 
tended that the suit was barred by lapse of 
time ; that the property was derived on FerU" 
artham by the first defeadant's husband's 
father in Minom 1009; that this right was 
purchased by second defendant, who sold it to 
him (twelfth defendant) ; that Peruartham^ 
right was irredeemable; that in the event of 
redemption, he was entitled to the market 
value of the property ; and that he had raised 
improvements and buildings at a large outlay. 
The first, third, fourth, and teutU defendants 
were ex-parte. 

The issues in the case wore : — 

Whether there was any cause of action in 
this suit; whetlier tho suit was barred by the 
Statute of Limitation*; whether Peruartham 
right was redeemable; whether there was any 
specification of amount on the Pertuirtham 
deed ; and whether the twelfth defendant waa 
entitled to receive tho amount advanced at 
tho time the Peruartham was derived, or the 
marketable value of the property at the time o£ 
its restoration to the plaintiff. 

The plaintiflf's vakil, the twelfth defend- 
ant's vakil, two witnesses on behalf of plain- 
tifir, and the Commissioner who submitted 
accounts after inspection of the property were 
examined. The merits of the case were gone 
into by the District MunsifiT, and it appears to 
him at the first hearing that tho suit was not 
barred by lapse of time. It appeared that the 
defendants admitted in their written statements 
that the plaint property was, in 1009, demised 
by the plaintiff's predecessor iu stanom on 
Peruarlhoju right to the first defendant's hus- 
band's father, the deceased Pichu lyen; and 
that the twelfth defendant was now in posses- 
sion through him. The next point for con- 
sideration was whether Pemartlmm right waa 
redeemable. This point tho Mnnsiff thought 
did nob deserve any serious attention as it had 
been decided by several decrees that this right 
was redeemable. There was no sufficient oral 
or documentary evidence on the part of plain- 
tiff to show that any amount was specified on 
the Peruartham deed. Of the two witnesses 
examined on behalf of plaintiff, one stated that 
the Peruartham right was granted in 1009 by 
the then Rajah, while the other contradicted 
hkn by saying that the right was granted by 
the plaintifi', and neither of them were able to 
mention the amount of tho Peruartham deed 
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The amonnt Bhewn in Exhibit A filed by plain- 
tiflT, and the statements of the plaintiff's wit- 
nesses convinced the Mnnsiff of the falsity 
of the assertion in the plaint that the pro- 

gjrty sned for wa6 demised on Peruariham of 
npees 1,578-13-9. There was a great difference 
between the amonnt mentioned in the plaint, 
and that shewn in the acconnt A. The state- 
ments of plaintiff's witnesses also did not iii 
the least prore that any amonnt was specified 
in the Peruariham deed. It was therefore the 
Hnnsiff held certain that the document did not 
specify the amonnt of Peruariliam right as to 
whether twelfth defendant was entitled to the 
amount advanced at the time the Peruartliani 
right was derived, or the marketable value of 
the property at the time of its restoration 
to plaintiff, the decrees filed on behalf of the 
defendants shewed that in this case in which 
there was no specification' of the amonnt of 
Peruaartham, the twelfth defendant was entitled 
to the proper marketable value of the property 
at the time of its restoration under the decree. 
Under these circumstances, the Munsiff decreed 
that the defendants should restore the plaint 
property to the plaintiff, on payment by him to 
the twelfth defendant of the jenm value of 
the property to be fixed at the time of the 
execution of the decree, together with the 
value of the improvements and buildings 
belonging to him, and on payment to the 
other defendants of the value of the improve- 
ments and buildings belonging to them. Each 
party was ordered to bear his own costs.*' 

From this decision plaintiff appealed to the 
Subordinate Court of South Malabar. The 
Sub-Judge improved the decree of the District 
Munsiff in the following words : — 

'^ The original suit was laid to redeem six par- 
cels of a wet land and two parambas attached 
thereto, with one tank, as having been demised 
in Minom 1009, by the plaintiff's predecessor 
in fitauom to the firat defendant's deceased 
husband's father, Pichn lyen, on Peniartham 
tenure of 5,526 fanams (or Rupees l,5r8-13.9), 
and the plaintiff offered to pay the said sum. 
The second defendant denied the [truth of the 
alleged demise to Piohn lyen, and stated that 
he had purchased the jenm i-ight of the said 
property, with others, from Pichu lyen for 
Rupees 4,000, and after making improvements 
thereon, had sold his right, title, and interest to 
the twelfth defendant for Rupees 5,000. The 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and eleventh 
defendants stated that they had sererally ob- 
tained separate portions of the paramba No. 7 
from second defendant to construct their dwel- 
ling houses on and made improvements, and 
that they were answerable only to twelfth, 
the representative of second defendant. The 
twelfth defendant contended that though the 
property had been demised in Minom 1009 to 
Fichu lyen on Pornartham ftnd bad been sold 



on jenm by first defendant to second defendant, 
and by the second defendant to himself, still # 
the demise was not as described in the plaint, 
but made without specification of the snm of 
money, and as such the property was irredeem- 
able. The first, third, fourth, and tenth defend- 
ants did not appear. The District Munsiff of 
Palghaut has adjudged restoration of the pro- 
perty to the plaintiff on payment by him of the 
jenm value at which the same may be estimat- 
ed at the time of the execution of the decree, 
and assessed the parties with their own costs. 

The point for determination is whether the 
redemption of the property sued for is subject 
to the payment of only the value receired 
at the time of the demise thereof on Peru^ 
ariJuim, and what that value was. The Exhi- 
bits B, C, D, and E shew that, in two cases of 
property held on Peruariham^ the ejectraeut 
had been decreed upon payment of only the 
amount advanced at the time of the transaction, 
and that the decree in one of the cases was 
confirmed by the fiigh Court. On the other 
side, it is shewn by the Exhibits IV, III, and II, 
that in a more recent case in which the amount 
advanced at the time of the Peniariham trans- 
action had not been specified in the document, 
restoration of the property was decreed on pay- 
ment of the actual value of it in the market at 
the time of redemption, and that the said decroo 
was also confirmed by the High Court, In tUo 
present case the plaintiff sought redt^mptiou of 
the property by offering to pay 5,520 fanams 
(equal to Kupees l,5?d-13-9) as the amount 
for which it liad been demised on Pei-uariham 
tenure; but his two witnesses, who pretende(/ 
to have been present at the time of the demise, 
were unable to state the amount of the Pe»^- 
ariham alleged to have been specified in the 
document, and that the sum entered in A is 
Rupees 925-11-5. I am of opinion, however, 
that the last mentioned entry cannot be depended 
upon, bat must be taken to have been a mere 
estimate, and at the time of the preparation of 
the original of A ; for No. 1, which purports to 
be the Peruariham document executed in 
Minom 1009, makes no mention of the amount, 
and No. V, which is a regularly stamped docu- 
ment relating to another Pemarihaiu transac- 
tion between tlie same parties, is also without a 
specification of the amount, and yet Ru|>ecs 
321-6-10 was entered in the original of A as the 
amount of the second Peniariham ti*an6action, 
I cannot understand how the plaintiff came 
to know the amount of the first transaction 
to be Rupees 1,578-13-9, when his own -wit- 
nesses do not know it and the entry in A was 
Rupees 925-11-5. If the amount was really 
specified in the first document. No. V, which 
was executed eight months after, would like* 
wise have contained' a specification of tlie 
amount. As explained in my previous jud^. 
ment (Exhibit III), the Pei'uariham ieaure 
is a transaction in which the proprietor re- 
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ceives ^ho full marketiible valao of the pro- 
perty for the time beiii<^y retaiuiug the empty 
%title of jeum (not being eutided to the smallest 
token of ackuowledgmeut of proprietorship,) 
aud iu redeeming the property he repays^ not 
the amoaiit originally advanced to him, but the 
actaal valao of it iu the market at the time of 
redemptiou. If he is to repay only the amoant 
so advauoed, theu he does uot pay Feruartham, 
becaase tuut term meaus fall valae realizable, 
aud this value (cousideriug the marketable 
value of lauded property uow compared to 
what it was thirty or forty years ago) would, 
ou the coutrary, be oue haudred per ceut more 
thau the said amouut. My decisiou of the 
poiut is that the redemptiou of the property 
sued for is subject to the payment of the 
actual value of it iu the market at the time of 
redemption. I, therefore, couiirm the Mausiff's 
decision with the slight modiHcatiou that the 
phkiutifr is to pay instead of the " jenm value'' 
the fall value realizable iu the market, aud I 
dismiss the appeal with costs against the 
appellant." 

Plaintiff appealed to the High Court on the 
ground that the decree was wi-oug, iu that it 
awarded to the defendants the market value of 
the lands in dispatHf instead of the amount 
originally received by the plaintiff; that it was 
evident from A that the amount was originally 
specided . in the iustrumenr, and that it was 
Kupees 925« 1 1-5 ; that Exhibit I was no evidence 
against the plaintiff', aud could not be used to 
cuutradiet A ; and that the Lower Court mis- 
uuuersLood ibe meaning of Feruartham, 

Maruuchendralijer for appellant. 
The High Court delivered the following 
Jadfjvient :—10lh Jahj 1876. 

The question is whether on restoration of 
land under a demise of the kmd hero in ques- 
tion, the market value or the sum originally 
advanced should be paid to the tenant. 

There have been conflicting decisions Hpon 
the point. The tenure is almost confined to 
one or two taluks of Malabar, and ouo member 
of the Court with many years' judicial experi- 
ence of Malabar does not remember a single 
instance of the qaestiou arising. 

The late Sudr Court, following an investi- 
gation conducted by a very competent enquirer 
iu which the opinions of skilled persons were 
taken, decided that the sum demandable iu such 
a cas& is not the fuoney advanced, but the value 
at the period of exercising the power of redemp- 
tion. 

We do not feel juatiGed in altering a decree 
supported by authorities and based upon that 
enquiry and following the authorities ou the 
other side. 

The special uppeftl will be dismissed with 
costs. 



HER MAJESTY^S PRIVY COUNCIL. 



[Bengal Cask.] 

Undivided Hindoo family— Lord Canning's Pro^ 
clanuition^Will under Act I of 1867. 

A. certain undivided Ilindoo famihj governed hj 
the Mitacshara consisted of tliree brothers^ 
Chundun, Moonnoo, and Qunga Ferskadl 
Moonnoo separated from his brothers. Ohundun 
had five sous; Qunga Fershad three, of whom 
two survived him. Sheo Bijal, the son of Ohuiu 
dun's fourth son, claimed one-fifth of the whole 
estate to the exclusim^of the descendants of his 
uncle Ram Sahoij, son of Qunga Fersliad. 
Hum 8ahoy on his part claimed, as the sole re- 
presentativa of Quuga Fershad, half tJie wliole 
'property. The sons of Qouree Shunkur, Chun-^ 
dun's second son, claimed the wlwle property as 
theirs, on the gromid that Lord Canning's Fro* 
clamution in March 1858 vested the whole 
property in their father. They contended tliat 
the property thus became his sole and separata 
estate, and that he had no power to alienate it 
inter vivos or to bequeath it by will. The 
Judicial Commissioner found that part of the 
laiuls were settled with Chundun LaU {Qouree 
Shunkur's father) as the representative of the 
joint family, and part as his private estate ; 
that Chundun had died before the Froclamation\ 
hut Qoitree Shunkur and other members of the 
family survived and had been loyal; that it 
was not to be supposed tliat Qovernment would 
desire to injure a loyal family ; that the Fro* 
clamation did not affect family rigliis, and 
that as to the part granted to Qouree Shunkur 
as the reioard of his loyal services, it must be 
remembered that his services were rendered bu 
the use of family funds. 

By Section 2, Act I of 1869, Talukdar was 
defined to mean any person whose name was 
entered in the first of the lists mentioned in 
Section 8, and in this list Qouree Shunkur's 
name appeared. By Section 3, a Talukdar was 
deemed to have acquired a permanent, veritable, 
and trausferablo right to his taluka. Qouree 
Shunkur, therefore, had this permanent, verita* 
hie right to alienate, transfer and bequeath his 
property. He had executed a will expressing 
his desire that his estate should follow the 
ordinary custom and be divided among his 
descendants, the eldest member of the family 
being the head. The Court of Caivnpore, how- 
ever, in which Ram Sahoy brought his suit, held 
that Qouree Shunkur Juid not left a wUl; that 
the so-called will was only an answer to the 
enquiries of the Deputy Commissioner as to 
family custom ; and that whatever power he had 
to dispose of property in Oude, lie had no such 
power over property situated in the N. W. Fro-* 
vinces. 

Held, tliat Qouree Shunkur luxd obtained by 
the settlement made tvith him by Qovernmeut 
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a peiinavent^ veriiahle and iransfei'flhle rigid; 
that he had executed a xvill desiring thai his 
property might follow iJie ordina^'y course of joint 
family property under the Mitacshura; thai 
a document, not a toill in the ordinary sense, 
might amount to a will under Act I of 1869 ; 
that G. 8., being a just man, had devised his 
property as is usual under the Mitacshara, and 
had even in his life treated the property as 
joint, and his brothers and iJieir descendants as 
cO'Sliarers ; that, therefore, tlie claim of his sons 
to exclude the other members of the family could 
^lot be supported, and if Ram 8 ahoy wished 
to profit by this ruling he must bring into the 
common stock the ialuka granted to his brother 
and himself. 

Judgment of the Lords of the Judicial Com- 
snittee of the Privy Council ou the appeal of 
Surpurshad and other's \. Sheo Dyal and others; 
Bam Sahoy v. 81ieo Dyal and otJiers ; Balmokund 
V. 8heo Dyal and others, from Oude, Consoli- 
pated appeals ; and Ram Sahoy v. Balmohund 
and others, from the North -Western Provinces 
of Bengal, delivered oOth May 187G. 

Fres&nt 

\ Sir James W. Colvile. 

SiE Barnes Peacock. 
Sir Montague E. Smith. 
Sir Robert P. Collier. 

The first three of the above-mentioned ap- 
peals are from a decree of the Judicial Couimis- 
eioner of Oude, iu a suit commenced in the 
Court of the Deputy Commissioner of Lncknow, 
in which the respondent, Sheo Dyal, was the ^ 
plaintiff; and the fourth is from a decision of 
the High Court of Judicature for the North- 
western Provinces, in a suit commenced in the 
Court of: the Subordinate Judge of Cawnpore, 
iu which the appellant, Ram Sahoy, v/as plain- 
tiff. 

The former suit will hereafter be referred to 
as the Oude suit, and^the Record iuahe fii-st 
three appeals as Record No. 1. The other suit 
will be referred to as thd Cawnpore suit, and 
the Record in the appeal iu that suit as Record 
No. 2. 

The parties, both plaintiffs and defendants, 
were members of an undivided Hindoo family, 
of which Koouhoo Lall was the common ances- 
tor. He left three sous, Chuudun Lall, Moouuoo 
Lall, and Gunga Pershad. About the year 
1832, Moonnoo sepai*ated from his two brothers, 
Chundun and Gunga Pei'shad, who continued 
undivided, lived iu commeusality, carried ou 
business as Isankers, and thereby acquired and 
amassed considerable property. 

Chundun had five sons : 1, Chotay, who died 
in the lifetime of his father ; 2, Gouree Shun- 
kur; 3, Behari Lall; 4, Kunhya Lall, the 
father of Sheo Dyal, the plaintiff iu the Oude 
suit \ aud 5, Jftuke^ Pershs^d, ChaudoA died iu 



1854; Gunga Pei'shad died in Chutidim's life- 
time, having had three sons, Sheo Pei'shad, 
and Raui Sahoy, who survived him, and Rhhi' 
Pershad, who died without issue in his father's 
lifetime. Sheo Pershad died without issue 
in 18C3, leaving his brother Ram Sahoy, tiie 
plaintiff' in the Cawnpuro suit, his heir, him 
surviving. 

Chotay Lall, the eldest son of Chundnn, had 
three sous : 1, Balgubiud, who died Kome years 
ago; 2, Balmokund; and 3, Bunee Pershad, of 
whom the last two were defendants in buth 
suits. 

Gouree Shunkur, the second son of Clinndan, 
also had thi'ee sous ; Hurpurshad, Ramchurt/, 
and iBisheshur Pershad, defendants iu buth 
suits, and appellant^s in the first appeal. 

There were other descendants of Chuudun 
through his sons Chotay Lall, Behari Lall, 
and Jankee Pershad i*espective]y, to whom it is 
not necessaiy to refer more particularly. They 
are shown so far as is necessat-y iu the genealo- 
gical table set out in the case of the appellants 
in the first appeal (p. 4.) 

It appeal's from tiie above statement that the 
family consisted of two branches : the descend- 
ants of Chundun, and the debcendants of Guugu 
Pershad. 

Sheo Dyal, the plaintiff in the Oude suit, 
which was commenced on the 14th December 
1869, claimed as the representative of Kunhya 
Lall, one of the five Sons of Cbunduu, cue-fit tU 
of the whole property in suit by excludiug 
altogether Rnm Saho}*, tlie sole descendant 
of Gunga Pei'shad (Record No. 1, p. 2) ; whilst 
Ram Sahoy, who intervened iu the Oude ^uit, 
and was the plaintiff in • the Cawnpore h\ui, 
which was commenced ou the 21st Deceuiber 
1869, claimed us the sole descendaut of Gauga 
Pex'shad, one-half of all the property. 

It was contended that Rum Saiioy had sepa- 
rated before the commencement of the suit, and 
had received twenty-seveu villages and other 
property as his ohure. It was, however, con- 
sidered by the Lower Courts that that fact had 
not been pi-oved. Their Lordships ai-o of opi- 
nion that there is no suf&cient evidence of tba 
fact, and that the decision was correct. That 
point may be tL*eated as having been disposed 
of. It was also considei'ed by tne Lower Cuui'ta 
and admitted by the learned Counsel for the 
appellants iu the first appeal, that although 
Chundun was the active member of the family, 
and the property was acquired principally 
through his ability, enex'gy and exertion, no pari 
of it could be considered as his ^' self-acquired 
property," that is to say, as having be^ ao- 
Quired withiu the meaning of the Mitacsh&ra, 
through his own exertions aloue and without 
the use of any part of the family funds. 

Their Lordships are of opinion that the aboTe 
view is correct, and their judgment will proceed 
upon the basis that the family was an undivid- 
i?d Hiudgg family, and that no portion of tbo 
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property was the self-acquired property of | 
U4i^nduu or of any other member of the family | 
^witliiii t)ie meaning of the Mitucshara. I 

The most iinporrant questions raised in the | 
Onde suit are what was the effect of Lord Can- 
ning's well-known Proclamation of March 1858 
of the snnnud to Gouree SImnkur, of the sum- 
mary settlements, of Act I of 18C9, and cf the 
documents called Gouree Shunkur's will, upon 
that portion of the property which was includ- 
ed in the above-mentioned^ sunnuds and sum- 
mary Hettlements. 

It was contended on behalf of the sons of 
Rajah Gouree Siniukur, the appellants in the 
first appeal, that all the estates included in the 
sunuud and summary settlements, whether pre- 
viously joint property of the family or not, 
became the sepamte self-acquired property of 
Rajah Guuree Shuukur, that he was the sole 
malgoozar thereof, and that he and his sons 
were the sole beneficial owners of it ; that he 
liad no power to ti'ansfer it by will or by. aliena- 
tiou inter vivos ; and as to the twenty-seven 
villages, it was stated that although iu April 
1858, the sammary settlement with regard t^ 
them was made with Kunhya Lall (p. 211), 
there was afterwards a mutation of them into 
the name of Rajah Goureo Shunkur (p. 395, 
J. 45). 

It was also stated on their behalf that many, 
but without specifying which, of the villages 
included in the sunnud and summary settle- 
ments were never part of the joint family pro- 
perty. 

By the 8th paragmph of the Proclamation it 
was declared amongst other things that Omn- 
dun Lall, Zemindar of Mourawan,. and five 
other persons therein mentioned, were thence- 
forward the sole hereditary proprietors of the 
lands which they held when Oude came under 
British rule ; and it was further declared by 
the Ur.h paragraph that, with those exceptions, 
tiie proprietary right iu the soil of the province 
was confiscated to the British Government. 
(Record No. 1, p. 1^,) 

It was held by the Judicial Commissioner, in 
his judgment before remand, that the words 
Chundau Lall in that paragraph (probably the 
words used were Choudi Lall, as stated by the 
Judicial Commissioner, Record 1, p. 140) — 
ivere used as the generic name of the undivided 
Hindoo family (id., p. 142, 1. 15), and that the 
title of the constitnent members of that family, 
as it existed in 1858, to whatever landed estates 
were held by them or their agents, directly or 
indirectly, on the 13th February 1856 (the date 
of the annexation of Onde), was maintained to 
them, and was not conferred upon Rajah 
Gouree Shunkur, notwithstanding any wording 
of the sunnud or the fact of his executing a 
cabulieut for the estates between the Ist April 
1852, and the 10th October 1859, but that the 
remaining portions of the estate rested on a 
different baaia Cui., p. 142, 1. 34 ; p. 381| 1. 11). 



As to those portions he was of opinion that they 
^^ must be held to have been prima facie the sole 
property of Rajnh Gouree Shuukur, and that as 
a consequence of this (confirmed by Section 
4, Act 1 of 1869), he had power to alienate 
it by act inter vivos, or to bequeath the whole 
or any pai*t of it." (p. 142, lines 42 and 48 ; p. 
381, 1. 28.) 

The former portion, he held, would follow the 
custom of the family, whilst the other portioua 
would be regulated by the bequest of Rajah 
Gouree Shunkur, if he had made one, or, 
failing that, by Act I of 18G9. " The succes- 
sion,*' he adds, ^' to the personal property is 
independent of all special considerations, and 
must be regulated by Kindoa law and by family 
custom" (Record No. 1, p. 143, 1. 9). Again 
he says, ** So far as concerns the ancestral 
estate of personal movable property the will 
has no eifect, for, over that. Rajah Gouree 
Shunkur had no testamentary power" (id, 144, 
I. 19). 

The same views are expressed iu the judg- 
ment under appeal (id., 380, 381). 

Tlieir Lordships concur with the Judicial 
Commissioner that the 8th paragraph of the 
Proclamation applied to that portion of the 
estates of Mourawau which belonged to the 
family at the time when Oude came under British 
rule, notwithstanding Chundun's name was 
inserted iu that pai'ugraph. Chnndun died iu 
1854, long before the mutiny. He personally 
could not have been referred to iu the 7th para- 
gL*aph of the Proclamation as one of those whom 
the Governor-General declared it to be his 
intention to reward for their steadfast allegiance 
at a time when the authority of Government was 
pai'tially overborne, and whg had proved it by 
the support and assistance which they had given 
to British officers. But Gouree Shunkur was 
one of those who had given support and assist- 
ance to Government, and iiut only Gouree 
Shuukur, but ailso Sheo Pershad and other 
mem hex's of the joint family. The gomashtaa 
of the several banking firms of the family wei*tt 
also loyal, and rendered good service to Goveru- 
meut (ttecord 1, p. 279, 1. 10). 

It can scarcely be supposed that the Governoi'- 
General intended to injure any member of this 
loyal family, and by coutiscatiou and regraut to 
trausfer the beneficial interest iu the joint 
estates of the whole family from the several 
members of it to a single member of the family 
for his owu sole benefit. 

As regards, thei*efore, the estates which were 
exempted from confiscation, the suunud and 
summary settlements were a mere grant by 
Government to one member of the ^imily of 
property which belonged to the family jointly. 
They could not of themselves afiect the rights 
of the family. 

As regards that part of the property granted 
to Gouree Shuukur which, if any, was not pre- 
Tioosly part of the iiEuaily estate^i it cannot be 
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held to have been the separate self-acqaired 
property of Gouree Shuukar within the mean- 
ing of tlie Hindoo law. It was granted as a 
reward for loyak.y and for the support and 
assistance rendered to British officers; such 
services as those referred to in Gouree Shun- 
kar's petition (Record No. 1, 279), coald not 
have been rendered without the use of funds 
which must be presumed to have "been those of 
the joint family. 

This point, however, is not very material, 
for even if some part of the property was self- 
acquired by Rajah Gouree Shunkur, he, accord- 
ing to their Lordships* views, hereafter stated, 
transferred it to the family. 

With regard to Act 1 of 1869 the Judicial 
Commissioner held that it did not confiscate or 
confer title in landed estate (Record 1, p. 370, 
1. 3G). He says: '*The preamble expressly 
recites that the title in talukas has already 
been conferred : the Act declares what in the 
sight of Government are ' talukas,* regulates 
the order of succession to such ; and defines 
and, perhaps, creates 6ertain special interests." 
Their Lordships, however, cannot concur with 
the Judicial Commissioner in his view that the 
Act did not confer title. 

Bj Section 2 the word *' talukdai*" is defined ; 
it is declared to mean '* auy person whose name 
is entered in the first of the lists mentioned in 
Section 8." Rajah Gouree Shnnkur's name 
was enteied in that list (Record No. 1, p. 122, 
1. 3; id. Supplement, p. 3, No. 19, p. 9, No. 2), 
and Section 10 made the list conclusive evi- 
dence that he was a talukdar within the mean- 
ing of the Act. 

By Section 3 it was enacted that every taluk- 
dar with whom a nummary settlement of the 
Government revenue was made between the 
1st day of April 1858, and the 10th day of 
October 1859, or to whom, before the passing 
of the Act and subsequently to the 1st day 
of April 1858 a talukdary snnnud had been 
granted, should be deemed to have thereby 
acquired a permanent, heritable, and trans- 
ferable right in the estate comprising the vil* 
higos and lands named in the list attached to 
the agreement or cabulieut executed by such 
talukdieur when the settlement was made, subject 
to ail the conditions affecting the talukdar con- 
tained in the orders passed by the Governor- 
General of India on the 10th and 19th days of 
October 1859, and repi^blished in the first 
schedule thereto annexed, and subject also to 
all the conditions contained in the snnnud 
under which the estate was held. 

Section 4 is as follows : — 

"Every person whose lands the Proclamation 
issued in Gude in the month of March* 1858, by 
order of the Governor-General of India, specially 
exempted from confiscation, and whose names are 
contained in the second schedule hereto annexed, 
shall be deemed to possess in the lands for which 
Boch person execttted ft cabaUeut betweeA the l3t 



day of April 1858, and the lat day of April 1860, 
the same right and title which Jie would have pos- 
sessed thereto if he had acquired the same in the 
vianner mentioned in Section 3; and he slwU be 
deemed to hold the same subject to all the conditions 
afftcting ialuhdars which are referred to in tJie said 
section, and to be a talukdar for all the puj-puses of 
this Act:' 

Gouree Shunkur's name was not contained 
in the second schedule annexed to the Act, but 
Chundun's was. 

Summary settlements were madevvith Qouree 
Shunkur between the dates specified in Section 
3 ; and a talukdary sunuud was granted to htm 
before the passing of the Act, and subsequently 
to the Ist April 1858, viz., on the 11th Ueceiu- 
her 1859, by which the Government bound 
itself to maintain him and his heirs as sole pru- 
prietora of the estate (Record No. 1, p. 21). 

Chuudun did not enter into a cabulieut for 
the lands to which the suit relates, but Gouree 
Shunkur did. It therefore appears to their 
Lordships that Gouree Shunkur came within 
Section 3 of the Act. If he did not, he came 
within Section 4. It makes no difference, how- 
ever, in the i^esult which is the section within 
which the case fulls, for both sections confer 
the same right and title. 

Their Lordships are consequently of opinion 
that Goui*ee Shunkur must, in consequence of 
the Act, be deemed to have acquired a pernio* 
nent, heritable aiid transferable right in the estates 
to which the suit relates,, being those which 
comprised the villages named in the lists attach- 
ed to the agreements, or cabulieuts executed by 
him when the settlements of the different por- 
tions of the estates were made; and tliis, as 
regards both the villages which were, and thofie, 
if any, which were not, previously part of the 
family property. 

They are, however, also of opinion that 
Gouree Shunkur had power by will or by alie- 
nation in his lifetime to transfer the estates 
which, by virtue of the Act, were not merely 
hex^itable, but transferable. 

By Section 11, it was enacted that, subject 
to the provisions of the Act, and to all the con- 
ditions under which the estate was conferred 
by the British Government, every talukdar and 
grantee, and every heir and legatee of a taluk- 
dar and grantee, of sound mind and not a 
minor, should be competent to transfer the 
whole or any portion of his estate, or of his 
right and interest therein, during his lifetime, 
by sale, exchange, mortgage, lease, or gif^ 
and to bequeath by his will to any person tho 
whole or any portion of such estate, right^ 
interest, &c. 

The remainder of that section, and Sections 
12 and 13, contain provisions relative to such 
transfers which do not apply to the present 
case. 

Section 14 enacted that if any talokdar or 
grantee shall heretofore have irdnsferred or is* 
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queathed or if any talnkdar or gi'antee, or liis 
%heir or legatee, shall hereafter transfer or be- 
q Death, the whole or any portion of his estate, 
to another talnkdar or grantee, or to a person 
who woald have succeeded according to the 
provisions of this Act to the estate, or to a por- 
tion thereof if the transferor or testator had 
died without having made the transfer and 
intestate, the transferee or legatee and his heirs 
and legatees shall have the same rights and 
powers in r^ard to the property to which ho 
or they may have become entitled under or by 
virtue of sach transfer or bequest, and shall 
bold the same subject to the same conditions, 
and to the same rules of succession as the trans- 
feror or testator. 

Then comes Section 15, which is very impor- 
taiii, and which enacts that — 

•* If any talukdar or grantee shall heretofore 
have transferred or hequeaihed, tt) any person not 
being a talukdar or grantee, tlio whole or any 
portion o£ his estate, and such person would not 
Lave succeeded according to the provisions of this 
Act to the estate or to a portion thereof if the 
transferor or testator had died without having 
made the transfer and intestate, the transfer of, 
and the succession to, the property so transferred 
or bequeathed shaU be regulated by ike rules which 
wonld have governed the trcmsfer of a/iid succession 
to, sueh property if the transferor or legatee had 
brought the same from a person not being a talukdar 
or grantee.*' 

The next question is how and to what extent 
Rajah Gouree Shunkur exercised the power of 
alienation conferred by the Act. 

All the Courts in the Oude suit, as well as 
the Subordinate Judge of Cawnpore, have given 
effect to the documents called the will of Rajah 
Goureo Shunkur ; but they put different con- 
structions upon them. 

The following is a translation of one of the 
documents dated 7th February 1860, Record 
No. 1, page 28, 1. 19:— 

" I, Rajah Gouree Shunknr, Talukdar and 
Zemindar of Hurha, Targaon, Sec,, in the district 
of Gonao, who have received from the British 
GovernmcMt the proprietary right of Hurha, 
Targaon, &c,, in the district of Oonoo, in perpe- 
tuity, have been requested by Government to 
bubmib an application on the subject of primo- 
geniture, witn a view that the taluka may not be> 
split into pieces, as I would wish. Now, the cus- 
tom that has been followed in my family, for gene- 
rations past, is this— that the eldest member of the 
family continues to be the head, while the others 
remain obedient to him ; but evei*y one possesses 
a share iu the taluka. Under the custom of the 
family the other brothers are at liberty to have 
their share separated, should they wish it. The 
bead has no power, under the old custom, to 
alienate the estate without consulting every sharer. 
I, therefore, wish that the old custom of main- 
taining the share of each shareholder be preserv- 
ed, in opposition to the one iu accordance with 
which one member of the family is allowed to 
Bucceedi" 

The other documents applicable to property 



in other districts are similar in effect, though 
not in the identical words. (Record No. 1, 
p. 28, 1. 44, and p. 29, and id. p. 438, &c.) 

Other material documents are those called 
the tabular statement and Chundun's chit. 

The document called the tabular statement, 
and the letter in which it was submitted, 
are at pages 30 and 31 (Record No. 1). The 
following aro translations of the letter and 
tabular statement: — 
" To the Tahsildar, 
" Sir, 

" I received your former letter, together with 
the form of a statement of succession, desiring me 
to fill in the columns, and also your latter com- 
munication, calling for the statement. As direct- 
ed by you, the statement is herewith submitted, 
duly filled in. 

•■ Pi-ay make no objection to the entry, sons of 
Lallah Chotay Lall, and sons of Lallah Jankee 
Pershad, deceased. 

" The object desired is attainable by such an 
entry. 

"Yours faithfully, 
" (Signed) Rajau Gouree Shunker, 

** Banker of Mourawan. 
" IWl May IB60. 

Statement Ikclosbd. 



Name 

of 
Taluka. 


Number of rcreona in the 
Family fit to Saccced 


1 
i 

1 




111 

o ©a 


Jubroulee, 


Sons of Lalla ChundanLall, 
deceased:— 

1. Son of 'Lalla Chotn;j- 
Lall, deceased ; 




Rfijah 

Gouree 

SUuu- 

ker. 




2. Rajali Gouree Shun- 
ker; 










3. Lalla Bebari Lall ; 










4. Lalla Kunbya Lall ; 










6. Sou of Lalla Jaukeo 
Prosad. 










Sons of Lalla Oun;ra Prosad, 
deoeasod.— 










1. LaUa Shiva Prosad : 










2. Lalla Ram Sahoy. 









** Remark*.'— The follovring rule has prevailed with regard to 
succession in the family of Ri^ah Gouree Shunker :—The eldest 
son in the family is regarded as the head, with the consent of 
all the sharers, and the others remain subject to him ; but all 
the sharers retain their shares, and in case of disaf^eomont 
between them, each sharer ia at liberty to have his share 
separated.'* 

The translation of Chundun's chit is at 
page 10 (Record No. 1). It is as follows : — 

" Let documents bo drawn out, under the in- 
structions herein conveyed, and then you will bo 
at liberty to live together or separate from each 
other. Bach sharer will take his share, half in 
money, and half iu gold, silver and debts duo from 
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parties. Any member of the family may take me 
lo live with him, or all the membera may manage 
it, so that they may divide among themselves the 
expenses which may be incurred on account of the 
necessaries of my life. 

" My brother Gunga Prasad ... 20,000 

" Chotay Lall will get double share... 30,000 

" Gouree Shunknr 15,000 

"BehariLall 15.000 

"KunhyaLall 15,000 

'• Jankee Pi-asad 15,000 

" All the -females and children shonld certainly 
go to the Ganges, and bathe there. They may go 
either to Nujuf Gurh or Cawnpore, or Bruhma- 
warb. 

" Any members wishing to live together may do 
80, while others may live separate, and pursue 
their occupation. Each member will supply his 
own family with food, clothing, and jewels. Mar- 
riages, &c., should be celebrated after consultation 
with all the members. 

" Koonwar Soodee, 10th 1892 Sumbut, or 1243 
Fusly." 

In the Cawnpore suit the High Court held 
that none of the documents amounted to a will. 
They said^ " We have no hesitation in assent- 
ing to the contention that neither the reply as 
to the custom of primogeniture, nor the tabular 
statement which followed it, can be i^egarded 
as testamentary. They contain no devise or 
bequest, nor any language from which a devise 
or bequest can be inferi-ed." And again : " It 
cannot be supposed that in replying to the 
inquiries made by the Deputy Commissioner 
the talukdars of Oude set themselves to make 
their wills. It 'appears to us that the Rajah 
Gouree Shunknr intended no more than to 
inform the authorities of the custom of inherit- 
ance prevailing in the family of which he was 
a member, amd to indicate the persons inter- 
ested as sharers of the family property. A/oj-e- 
ovevy whateoer may have been (lie powei' of dis- 
posal which the Rajah possessed over the property 
in Oude, which point it is not necessa^-y for us to 
detei-mine, he neither had, nor does it appear 
that he assumed to have, any power to dispose 
of the property in suit," that is, the property in 
the North- Western Provinces. These remarks 
were very appropriate in the case before the 
High Court in the Cawnpore case. It is clear 
that the documents had no reference to property 
in the North-Western Provinces, and that th^ 
did not contain a bequest or testamentary ms- 
position of any part of such property. But 
with regard to that part of the property in 
Oude, to which they related, the ca5e is very 
different. That which was not a will in the 
ordinary sense of the word, might, in their 
Lordships' opinion, have amounted to a will 
within the definition of Act I of 1869. By 
Section 2 of that Act it is declared that 
the word '* will" means " the legal declaration 
of [the intention of the testator with respect 
to his property affected by this Act^ which 
be desires to be carried iuto effect After bis 



death." It appears to their Lordships that 
the document of the 14fth February 1860, and^ 
the other documents, which were very similar, 
did declare the intention and wishes of Gouree 
Shunkur, which he wished to be carried into 
effect after his death with respect to all the 
estates which the Government had assumed 
to confer upon him by the sunnud, &c., includ- 
ing that part which was ancestml, jas well as 
that which was gmnted to him for the first 
time. Gouree Shunkur, as an honest and just 
man, and as a conscientious Hindoo, did not 
wish that after his death the property which 
belonged to the fiamily jointly should pass to 
his eldest son as his heir, and continue to 
descend according to the rules of pi^mogeiir- 
tUL*e. He wished things to go on iis before, and 
that that which had been joint family property 
should continue joint family property. 

It appears, from the judgment of the Judicial 
Commissioner* that documents, such as those 
which have been called the will of Rajah 
Gouree Shunkur, have been treated and spoken 
of by the talukdars of 0nd6 aa their wills. 

He says. Record No. 1, p. 381, 1. 38 :— 

"In ordinary cases this could hardly be con- 
strued as a * will,* for there is no direct allusion to 
the death of the executor, nor can it be said that, 
there is a distinct direction as to the devolution 
of his property after his death. 

" But in Oude it is a matter oi notoriety thati 
the letter to which these documents aro answers 
were expressly intended to elicit and register tVie 
wishes of each talukdar as to the descent of his 
landed estate after his death, and the replies are to 
this day spoken of by talukdars as their will when 
no other has been made, 

" Its form is immaterial as it ivas made prior to 
the passing of Act I of 1869, and the power of 
Hindoos to make even nuncupatory wills has been 
decided in repeated judgments submitted by the 
Lords of the Privy Council. 

•* I find that this document correctly describes 
the intention of the Rajah in respect to the devo- . 
lution of his taluka after his death, and that it is 
correctly described as a * will.' " 

Their Lordships concur in this view. They 
go further, however, and are of opinion that 
the declaration in those documents of the wish 
of Gouree Shunkur, acted upon as it was 
by him and by the other members of the family 
in his lifetime, and coupled with the tabuhir 
statement, was evidence sufficient to pi*ove au 
alienation inter vivoSf which in Gouree Shun- 
kur's lifetime transferred the property to the 
family, to be held by them as joint family pro- 
perty. No evidence was given to show that 
the rents and profits of the estate did not con- 
tinue, even during the life of Gouree Shun- 
kur, to be brought, like the other assets of 
the family, to the family treasury, . for the 
use of the undivided family. In the Cawn- 
pore case, Mohun Lall, one of the sons of 
Chotay, said, " Every one used to t^ke out of 
^he profits aa much iia he requii-ed." (Record 
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No. 2, p. l4fo). In the (rabalar atateroent seat 
in Miiy 1860| R»ja!i Gooree Shamkai* entered 
bis own name not alooe, bat with the other 
members of the family, hs the persons fit to 
succeed: he could not have intended to devise 
to himself by a will or codicil — he clearly 
meant, by entering^ his own name as one of the 
sharers, to express his wish and intention that 
the estates should be held jointly daring his 
own life as well as after his death. (Record 
No. 1, pp. 30, 31). 

Their Lordships are of opinion that the 
transfer of the property to the joint family was 
complete in the lifetime oi Qouree Shunkur, 
and that it was acted upon in his lifetime 
as well as after his death. Behari Lai I and 
Kunhya Lall, and the other members uf the 
family snoceeded to the estates, not by inherit- 
ance, for they were not Gouree Shunkarv's 
heirs, but by survivorship, and Behari Lall 
and Kunhya Jjall, respectively, became mana- 
gers, according to the custom of the family, 
and as they would have done if no change bad 
been effected by Lord Canning's Proclamation, 
&c. The beneficial interest con tinned iw all the 
surviving members of the joint family. 

In his petition, dated 28rh June 1867, Rajah 
Behari Lall stated that all the present membei's 
of the family acquiesced and consented that the 
tabular statement (in one ' part of the petition 
•called a ''testament/* and in another "an 
instrument"), which was filed doring Rajah 
Gouree Shunkar*s incumbency, was binding 
and effectual. (Record No. 3 , p. 323.) 

No special mode of transfer is required by 
the Hindoo law, even a verbal transfer is 
sufficient. 

It may be urged that Section 16 of the Act 
enacts that no transfer of any estAte, or of any 
portion thereof, or of any interest therein, made 
by a talukdar or grantee, or by his heir 
or legatee, under the provisions of this Aci^ shall 
be valid unless ' made by an instrument in 
writing signed by the tninsferor and attested 
by two or more witnesses. But that section 
was not intended to be retrospective or to 
affect transfers made previously to the passing 
of the Act. Sections 14 and 15 speak of 
transfers *' heretofore made," and it never could 
have bsen the intention of the legislature to 
render void sales or transfers made before the 
passing of the Act by one talukdar to another 
talukdar under Section 14, or by a talukdar to 
any other person nnder Seotioti 15, if not made 
by a writing signed by the transferor in the 
presence of two or more witnesses. If Gouree 
Shunkur had in his lifetime sold the estate and 
conveyed it by deed to another talukdar, Act I 
of 1869, passed after Gouree's death, would not 
have rendered the sale v^d. Sections 17 and 
18 are clearly not retrospective, and Section 19 
applies only to future oases, and it provides 
expressly that nothing shall affect wills execut- 
ed before the passiog of the Act. Section 16 



applies to transfers, atnd Section 19 to wills, 
bat both sections use the words *' made under 
tlie 'provisions of the Act;^* they cannot be held 
to apply to a transfer made by deed, will, or 
otherwise nine years before the Act was passed. 

For the reasons above stated, their Lordshipn 
are of opinion that the claim of the sons of 
Rajah Gouree Shunkur to exclude the other 
branches of the joint family from any share in 
the ^talukdary estate cannot be supported, and 
that the conclusion of the Judicial Commis- 
sioner in his first judgment to the effect that 
the same law of succession must be applied to 
the entire landed estate, and to the movable pro- 
perty, is correct. It is hardly necessary to 
remark that Ram Sahoy, if he seeks to take the 
benefit of the ruling, must bring into the corn- 
men stock tho talakdary property, which was 
ostensibly granted to his brother Sheo Pershad, 
or which stands in the name of Sheo Pershad, 
©r of himself. 

The next question is what is the rule of suc- 
cession to be applied. 

Upon the first hearing before the Deputy 
Commissioner, he rejected! the claim of Ram 
Sahoy altogether, and awarded to the plaintiff 
one-fifth share of all the property as that 
to which he was entitled under the will of 
Rajah Gouree Shunkur. Upon appeal the 
Commissioner modified that decree, and, put- 
ting a different construction tipon the so-called 
will, awarded to the plaintiff a one-seventh 
share of all the property, movable and im- 
movable. ^ 

Upon special appeal to the Judicial Com- 
missioner he remanded the case for the trial of 
certain issues of fact, of which the only import- 
ant ones to be considered are the sixth and 
seventh. They are as follows : — 

" 6. What is the measure of the share of 
each party. In the personal property ? In the 
estate now found to be ancestral ? In the 
acquired estates ? 

" 7. What is the family custom as to suc- 
cession ?" —(Record No. 1, p.^145.) 

Under those issnos fresh evidence was given 
as to Chandun*s chit, which had been found by 
the Deputy Commissioner not to have been 
proved. 

It is always dangerous to allow parties to 
m»ke a new case, and to call fresh evidence 
upon an issue on which they nave failed upon 
the evidence originally adduced in support of 
it, and more especially is it so in the Mofussil 
Courts in India. But the parties not only gave 
fresh evidence upon the issue as to Chundun's 
chit, but they were allowed to set up an en- 
tirely new case and to enter into evidence to 
prove that Ram Sahoy and other members of 
the family had actually signed copies of the 
letter and had agreed to be bound to take upon 
partition of the immovable estate, shares cor- 
responding in extent with those specified in 
Chundun's chit, as to the 110,000 Rupees 
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therein mentioiied. Thafc was a new case 
altogether, which had never been suggested or 
raised by any of the parties in either of the 
Lower Courts in Oade, or even before the 
flndicial Commissioner on appeal, and in sup- 
port of that case witnesses who had been exa- 
mined upon the first trial were examined de 
novo, and materially altered and added to their 
former evidence. " 

As the ultimate decision of the Judicial 
Commissioner after the remand turned upon 
Chanduu's chit, their Lordships will proceed 
to consider the evidence given with reference 
to that docqme^t. Before doing so, however, 
it will be well to go back and refer with more 
particularity to the proceedings in the Oude 
suit. 

The plaintiff claimed one-fifth of the whole 
property, movable and immovable, basing his 
claim on the will of Oouree Shunkur. 

Hurpnrshad claimed to be entitled, as the 
eldest son of Gouree Shunkur, to succeed to 
the whole of the Moarawan estate (Record No. 
1, p. 75, 1. 20), whilst the other sons of GK>uree 
Shunkur contended that the wishes of Gourde, 
as expressed by the document (in one place 
called by them a will, and in another a deed), 
were that the property should be divided 
amongst all of his sons. («i., jp. 76, 1. 9 and 
11.) The only parties in the Oude suit who 
relied upon the paper called Chundun's chit 
were Rugburdyal, Mohun Lall, Ram DyaJ, and 
Kasbee Pershad, grandsons of Chotay iku, and 
great grands^s of Chundun, and Balmokund 
and Banee Pershad, sons of Chotay and grand- 
sons of Chundun. They said that the taluka 
could not, under the will of Behari Lali, be 
broken up (p. 77, 1. 12), and they set up Chun- 
dun's chit merely as to the movable property, 
houses,- and gardens. • They never stated or 
alleged that any of the members of the fkmily 
had signed copies of it or had assented to, or 
agreed tp be bound by ii It was contrary 
to their case that it was intended to apply 
to any part of the immovable estate. Their 
pleader, Kali Pershad, stated, in the fifth 
^ound of their defence, as follows : — 

*^ According to a letter of Lalla Chundun 
Lall, Chotay Lall was entitled to one-third 
of the movable property, houses, and gardens. 
Plaintiff is therefore entitled to one-sixth." 
(Record No. 1, p. 77, 1. 13): This was by 
patting Ram Sahoy out of the case altogether, 
and claiming to divide the movables amongst 
the five sons of Chundun and their descendants, 
and giving Chotay a double share under Chun- 
dun's chit. In this way they reduced the 
plaintiff's share in thp movable property from 
a fifth to a sixth, and set up a claim for 
Chotay's decendants in the movables, houses, 
and gardens, to two-sixtbs or one-third, being 
a doable share. Balmokund, by the same 
pleader, stated that he, and not the sons of 
Gouree Shunkur, was entitled to succession, 



meaning, no doubt, that he was entitled to the 
whole of the immovable estate as talukdat. 
(Record No. 1, p. 77, 1. 44) That ohdro, 
however, has since been abandoned. 

Ram Sahoy, the descendant of Ounga Per- 
shad, contended that the plaintiff, as represent- 
ing one of the five sons of Chundun, was enti- 
tled to a one-tenth share, that is to say, to one- 
fifth of a half, only, he himself diumed the 
other half, as representing Ganga Pershad's 
branch of the family. He was not originally 
made a defendant in the Oude suit, but he 
intervened and was allowed by the Deputy 
Commissioner to contest the plaintiff's claim 
only so far as it related to a share in the 
twenty-seven villages which stood in his name, 
leaving him the option of making good by a 
separate suit any further claim he might have 
(RecordNo. 1, p. 86, 1. 41). 

The only issue in the Cade suit in the Geuii 
of the Deputy Commissioner which raised any 
question as to Chunduii's chit was the eleventh 
(Record No. 1, p. 87), and this had reference 
to the movable property only. The issue waa 
as follows :— 

** Are the descendants of Ohotay Lall entitled 
to one- third of the movable propertj, houses 
and gardens," and the onus of this issue waa 
stated to be on the descendants of Chotay Lall. 

Upon that issue the Deputy Commissioner 
found that the alleged chit was not genuinei; 
and very properly so upon the evidenoe then 
before him, for the original had been withdrawn 
and was not produced. It has already been 
stated that the Deputy Commissioner in his 
judgment before remand awarded the plain ttf* 
one-fifth of the property, and that upon appeal 
by Ram Sahoy to the Commissioner that de- 
cree was modified and one* seventh . awarded to 
the plaintiff. 

The judgment of the Commissioner was de- 
livered on the 7th May 1870, in Ram 
Sahoy's appeal only. On the 6th May, only 
the day before the Commissioner gave judgment 
in Ram Sahoy's appeal (Record No. I, p. 
120, 1. 26), the' defendants Balmokund and 
other descendants of Chotay, including Mohun 
Lall, presented another appeal (id. 108), and 
on the 12th May 1870, five days after the 
judgment of the Commissioner the defendants 
Ramchum and others preferred a third appeal 
(Record, p. 118), both of the last two ap^ieala 
being against the decision of the Depnty Coni- 
missioner of 1;he 28th March 1870. The 
appeals appear to have been out of date (Aot 
YIII of 1859, Section 883) unlesa tiiere was 
great delay in granting a oopy of the decree 
appealed against. Be tikis, however, as it may, 
the appeal of Balmokund and others was ad* 
mitted and judgment was pronounced npou it 
by the Commissioner, who upheld the judgment 
he had given on Ram Sahoy's appeal. 

One of the grounds of the appeid by Balmo- 
kund and other descendants of Chotoy, inotud- 
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iog Mohan Lali, to the Oommiasion^r from the 
^eoision of the Depnty CommiBsioner was, not 
that upon the evidence the Depnty Commis- 
sioner oaght to have foond in favour of Cbon- 
dnn's chit, hat that they bad had no opportu- 
nity of proving Chundun's chit pat in evidence 
by them on the first hearing of the sait. (Re- 
cord No. 1, p. 109, 1. 34, and p, 121, 1. 21). 

The Oommissioner expressed no opinion upon 
the point though he stated generally that 
nothing had been advanced to shake the pro- 
priety of his decree in the other appeal, which 
in fact gave no effect to Chandun's chit 

From that decision a special appeal was pre- 
ferred to the Judicial Oommissioner by Balmo- 
kund, Mohun Lall and others, in which they set 
np a ground of appeal as regards Chuudun's 
chit similar to that which had been stated in 
their appeal to the Commissioner (Record No. 
li p. 136, 1. 4) ; but they still claimed in their 
appeal the right for fialmokund, as the eldest 
member of Chundun's family, to succeed to the 
whole of the immovable estate (id. p. 135, 1. 
37). With regard to the custom of the family 
and Chundun's chit^ they said, '^ The appellants 
have had no opportunity to produce cTidence 
with reference to the custom of the family^ the 
will of Rajah Behari Lall, and the toriilng of 
Ghvfndun^ omd, to file the latter** (Record No. 1, 
p. 136, 1. 4). The Judicial Commissioner ex- 
pressed no opinion with reference to that groand 
of appeal, though he ought to have done so. 
If he had expressed a judgment upon the point, 
be ought to have held on special appeal tluit, as 
a matter of law, there was nothing in the 
objection. The appellants had not, nor had 
any one of the parties to the suit, set up a cus- 
tom in the family with regard to the extent of 
shares to which brothers and the decendants of 
deceased brothers were entided on partition of 
immovable estate. They had evexy opportunity 
to do so if they wished, and to prove it, if they 
could. With regard to Chundun's chit, they 
not only had an opportunity of filing it, but 
they actually did file it in the Court of the 
Deputy Commissioner, but they afterwards with- 
drew it before the hearing TRecord 1, p. 96, 1. 
15) ; and they also gave such evidence as they 
thought fit respecting it, but did not produce 
the original. 

Sheo Chum, on the first trial before the Deputy 
Commissioner, stated that two copies of the 
letter, that is, Chundun's chi^, had been made 
and signed by Hurpurshad, Behari Lall, Ram 
Narian, Kunhya Lall and Madbo Pershad, and 
lie afitorwards added, and by Baboo Ram 
Safaoy (id. p. 84). 

Mungul Sing said (id. p. 84) : — 

" I was sitting near the Baradurree one mom- 
ing in Magh, 1275 F., B^'ah Behari Lall, Bam 
Chum, Beni Pershaud, Mohun Lall, Hapershad, 
Bam Sahai were there; Belmokund was having 
his hair dressed at a little distance. They all 
agreed to abide by Laila Ghnndoa LaU's letter, 



and went away. A Hindee chit was written (he 
does not say a copy of Chundun's chit was made) 
by Bajah Beharee Lall, aud Kaoya Lall, Bam 
Sahai, Beni Pershad, Hurpershad, Bam Churn, 
Madho Lall signed it. I cannot write or read. 

" 0ro88'examination, — Hurpershad took this let- 
ter away. Beni Pershad took the original of 
Chundun Lall. Bam Sahai took away another. 
I was there by chance. I never was sent for 
before.*' 

As regards the evidence given after tbe 
remand- respecting Chundun's chit, their Lord- 
ships consider that the Deputy Commissioner 
was correct in stating that, with the exception 
of the testimony of Beni Pershad and Deena- 
nath, the additional evidence (id, p. 351 to 
357), merely goes to show the existence of the 
docament (id. p. 373, 1 . 3). That fact is now 
admitted. Deenanath's evidence is at p. 358. 

He says s!t L 17 : " I have seen with Beni 
Pershad and with Hurpurshad & chit purport^ 
ing to be written by Chundun Lall a year 
before I entered his service. I saw the letter 
during Chundun's life, and he spoke to mo 
about it, and said he wished Gunga Pershad's 
sons to get 20,000 Rupees, Chotay Lall's 30,000 
Rupees; and the others 15,000 Rupees eack 
(Oude hecord, p. 358, 1. 18). 

This shows that Chundun's intention when 
he wrote the document was that the several 
members of the family^hould each receive the 
particular amount set opposite to his name. 
Chundun, certainly, acooiding to that evidence, 
does not appear at that time to have inserted 
the amounts as expressing the proportions in 
which the property of the family was divisible 
by custom or was at all times in future to be 
divided if partition should take place. Deena- 
nath, however, added that the conversation 
was casual, and in answer to the Court said 
*^ In the conversation above described I under- 
stood from Chundun Lall that he meant the 
whole property to be divided amongst the Idas- 
men in those proportions ; the word ' Ursalba' 
was used by him. The conversation arose at 
the time of Oolam Ali Khan driving the family 
across the Ganges in 1255 Fusly." That was 
about the year 1848, and the conversation 
applied to the property as it existed at that 
time. 

The statement as to what the witness under* 
stood from Chundun in 1848 to be his meaning 
is too loose and unsatis&ctory to be acted 
upon ; it was never mentioned or even alluded 
to either in his examination or cross-exami- 
nation at the first trial ; is quite at varianoo 
with the statement in his examiuation-in-ohief 
that Chundun had told him that he wished 
Gunga Pershad's sons to get 20,000 Rupees, 
Chotay Lall's 30,000 Rupees, and the others 
15,000 Rupees each, coupled with his state- 
ment in cross-examination that Chundun's 
property consisted of 400,000 or 500,000 Ru- 
pees wheathe paper was written. 
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The Depnty Commissioner in his judgment, 
referriug to this statement of Deenanath, 
Bays : — " This evidence is not sufficient to 
justify the Court in attaching to the document 
a meaning different from that ou the face of 
it,*' and their Lordships entirely agree with 
Lim. 

Deenanath did not, on his examination after 
remand in the Oude suit, speak to the fact 
of copies having been made or signed by other 
juembers of the family. His evidence was 
given on the 19th August, and it will be 
»seen that, when examined before the Subordi- 
nate Judge in the Cawnpore suit on the 10th 
!March 1870, he swore not only that copies had 
been made and signed, but that afcer finishing 
the co|)y the following sentence was added 
thereto ': '* Every one should divide and take 
}m share, according to the letter of Lalla 
Sahib" (Record No. 2, p. 148).. He is tha 
only witness who spoke to that fact. Beni 
Pershad, one of the sons of Chotay, who was 
interested in acquiring a double share for 
his branch of the family, said :— - 

** Two copies of the letter were made by 
► Behari; one copy was given to Ram Sahoy, 
and the other to the descendants of Chundun ;" 
but he did not state that any sentence was 
added thereto, or that the copies were signed 
by any of the members of the family, though he 
is one of the persons who was said by Mongul 
Sing to have signed them. He went ou : — 
*' The chit of Chundun should regulate the par- 
titioa of the property of every descriptiou" 
(368, 1. 28). But this was mere matter of 
opinion. He did not at that time state that 
any agreement to the effect was ever entered 
into by the family, and it is quite at variance 
with the defence which he had set up. 

The Deputy Commissioner, in his judgment 
on remand, found that there was no ascertained 
custom as to partition (liecord, No. 1, p. 369, 
)..5), and putting Chundun's chit out of the 
question their Lordships aie of opinion that 
that finding was correct. 

With respect to Chundun's chit, the Deputy 
Commissioner, after giving his treasons in detail, 
and amongst others that the original document 
had not been produced, said: — "I am still 
of opinion that the proof of the genuineness of 
the document is insufficient ; and eyen admiu 
ting its genuineness, I cannot set any value 
upon ii" He said : — 

" It has been found that Chundun LiU and 
Gunga Pershad were a joint undivided family, 
and hence Chtrndun Lall had no legeA. power to 
deal with more than his own share, %.e^, one-half 
of the joint propei-ty. 

" For these reasons I set aside altogether the 
sq-caUed writing of Ghtmduii LaU, It has been 
found above that no aaoevtained family custom 
'•especting partition has been established, and I 
find, in consequence, on the issue, that the mea- 
sure cf the share of each party in the veiso^uil 
property 14 Hindoo hkw, under which lh;ik Scm 



8uhai will take ons-half {five-ienlhe), and the sons 
of Chundun LaU, or their representatives, each 
one-tenth. In the ancestral estate, and that ac- 
quired up to the litb February 1856, I find that 
the measure of the share of each party is also 
Hindoo law, and that under it Babu Bam Suhai 
will take one-half, and the sons of Chundun Lail, 
or their representatives, each one- tenth. I find 
that in the acqnired efitate of Babu Sheo Fersbad, 
i.6., Bunthra Taluka, Babu Ram Suhai is entitled 
to the sole ownership, the measure of his share 
being Act I, 1869, and in the acquii*ed estate or 
* grant' of Gouri Shuuker, as previously explained, 
I find that the measure of the share of eacn of the 
parties is the will of Rajah Gouri Shunker, under 
which the sons of Chundun Lall, or their repre- 
sentatives, and Babu Ram Suhai, will each take 
one-sixth." 

The finding of the Deputy Comraissiooer, 
taken ou i<emand, afterwards went before the 
Judicial Commissioner. He found that Chan- 
dun's chit was genuine, not that all or any of 
the parties had signed a copy or copies of it, or 
had agreed to be bound by it; but he oonsider- 
ed that the document set forth the custom under 
which tlie ancestral estate had been held, and 
to which both Rajah G^ouree Shunker and 
Baboo Sheo Pershad in their wills, aud Bajah 
Behari Lall, in his petitiofn, alluded. 

The following is an extract from his judg- 
ment, p. 384, 1. 23, Record 1 : — 

" The Court of First Instance would apply to 
the ordinary Hindoo law, but it appears to me 
that such a ruling would not only be in direct 
contravention of the repeated declaration o£ this 
family for many yeara, that the joint estate was 
suject to family custom ; but in direot opposition 
to the expressed wishes of the two grantees, Rajah 
Gouree Shunker and Baboo Sheo Pershad, in re- 
spect to the estates over which they respectively 
had a power of testamentary disposition. 

''Had these latter intended that their grants 
should be divided aeoording to Hindoo law, nothing 
could have been easier or more natural than for 
them to say so. Bufe what they do say is, ' We 
have a custom unddr which we»now hold family 
property, aud by that custom we wish the succes- 
sion to our acquired estate to be regulated.' 

** I think it impossible for any member of the 
family to say that the division should be by law, 
rather than by family custom. 

" The difficulty is to decide what is that custom. 
" The two instanoes of a^Mura^on iu previoua 
generations do not assist us, for they are evidentlj 
not regulated by a common law, but were friendly 
agreements, the amounts given off being deter- 
mined amicably, and based probably on fbcts 
known to the parties concerned, and to no one 
else. 

" It is hardly disputed that the greater povtioii 
of the property held prior to. the reoeot grants 
was acquired by Chundun Lall and his eldest aoo, 
Chotay Lall ; and I myself can speak, from many 
years* experience, to the veneration in which the 
Bmra Lalla (Chundim LaU) was held by the joint 
family, and to the fact ilwt all agreed that though 
the family lived and hoped to continue as undivided^ 
yet that Chundun LdUliad made a division prior io 
his demise, wM^ was preserved in the fomiily 
atxhii^eSf <{nd recognU^ by ih^m* 
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" A paper, parportiog to be a copy of the record 

of the division so made in Chuiidan LalFs own 

•handwriting, has been produced in this suit, and 

it is admitted that it is a copy o£ the doooment 

filed in the Court of Oawnpore. 

** Some ridicule has been cast upon this paper, 
and the Court of First Instance deemed it unne- 
cessary to inquire into its genuineness or its vali- 
dity. 

" The ridicule was misplaced, for the points 
which, to the igoorant, appear ridiculous, are pre- 
cisely those which prove the paper to be a gentiine 
production of the patriarchal hc^ of an imdivided 
Hhidoo family. 

'* In thia Court there has been no real attempt 
to deny its genuineness, nor evidence offered to 
refute it, and as it has been found by the highest 
Appellate Court to be genuine in a sttit between 
some of those parties in respect to properties held 
by them m the North-Western Provinoee, and iwt 
Bnbjeot to the speeial law of Cade, 1 ibink it 
unnecessary to remand this case again for trial oi 
that issuoy and, under my special power of review,, 
I find that the document produced as Chondun* 
Itfiirs is genuine. 

'* Finding that, I have no doubt but that that 
document sets forth the custom under which the 
ancestral estate has been held, and to which both 
Kajah Gburee Shunkur and Baboo Sheo Persbad 
in their wills, and B^ah fiehaii Lall, in his peti- 
tion, allade." 

He then declared his finding on ibe severak 
issues directed on the remand^ and on the siztii 
and seventh. He said, on the Bizth, "I find that 
the measure of the division of the personal pro- 
perty, the aucebtral and the several aoqnired 
estates, including the Bunthra talnka^ ie the cos*, 
torn of the family } and on the seventh, that the 
family custom is set forth in the writing of Lalla 
Chnudnn LaU, and that by it there faUa of the 
entire estate divided into 22 portioDSi to the 
heirs of Gnuga Perahad, 4 portiona ; to the 
heirs of Chotay Jjali, 6 porlioiiB ; to the heirs of 
Rajah Oovree Siumkiip, S poftkna ; to the keira 
of Behaii LalJ, 3 portiouB; to the heirs of 
Knnhya Lall, 8 portions.; to the hairs of Jaoks^ 
Persbad, 3 portions." 

And he concludes thns : — 

*' 1 therefore find that plainbifi*. Sheo D^al, as the 
ouly son of Lalla Knnhya Lall, is entitled to a 
share equal to three out of twenty-two equal 
portions of the entire estate, and cuioelling tb* 
decrees of the Oommissioiier el lAwicnair^ dated 
7th May and 2nd June 1870 (as before)* X ame«d» 
as above, the decree of the Dldputy Commissioner 
of Lucknow.dated 28t)i Maroh 1870,, said share 
to be enjoyed by said Sheo I)y&l« sabject to and 
in accordance, with the will of Bajah Oouree 
Shunkur, deceased; aiid^ considering^ the conrte- 
ous and liberal manner in' Which the adVooitt^ Of 
all parties have in this Ooori' oonstaled ta the 
arrangement which ensl»les the interests of aH 
coneemed to be determined in one judgment, I 
rule that when finally taxed in this Court all the 
costs in all the Courts in this case shall be costs 
against the estate." 

The fiadingnpontheseveathisBQoiaidtogeiher 
at varimoe with the caaes set pp by ths ser^cal 



defendants in the suit, none of whom — as 
before ebserv6d-*-with the exception of the 
descendftnts of Chotay LaU, ever relied upon 
Ch«ndnn's chit, and they, only as regards the 
movable property. 

The geunineness of tiie doonnent is now 
admitted^ bat it does not of itself prove a 
cvstora. 

A GOstMft is a rule whioh in a particular 
family or in a pai*ttoular district, has from long 
usage obtained the foroe of law. It must be 
ancient, oeriain, and reasonable, and being in 
derogation of the genei*al rules of law, must be 
ceustnied strictly. Bat Chnsdnn's chit did 
not aUada to oir prov«i a usage in the family, or 
profesa t» ]»y down a oertaia definite rule which 
ceikld be applied to anji other state of fi^ots than 
that whioh exiAted nk the tama it was written. 
It was not^ and ooald not he^ aoted upon or 
applied to aU easts of partition amongst bro- 
thers or deaoeodants of brothers. It was a 
mere pvoposaL for the division of 110,000 Bopeea 
amongst oeHain then eaiating members of the 
family. What general rale isaa be extracted 
from it ? Is it that in all caves where there ara 
two brotherss tha eldest having five sons, shall 
take nothing (for that was the osse as to Chun- 
dan, by his own chit), that his eldest son shall 
take sixttwentyseeonds or three<«levenths, the 
rest of his sous three-twaut^seoonde each, and 
his brotiier fo<ir-»twentyseooads» and what is to 
be the case where there are more than two 
hniifaers or the desaendants o£ more thatt two P 
Their Lordships at*a of opinion thai Chundnn's 
obit did not dcHolare, was not intended to declare, 
and was not evidence of, a valid family custom. 
There was no evidence iu the Oade case of aa 
ain^eement by whioh th^ partiet bound them- 
selves to act upon it on auy fntnre partition of 
the family property, movable or immovable. ' 
The Jadioial Commissioner did not rest his 
jadgmeot npou the faot that an a^eement be- 
tween the parties had been proved, bat upon the 
faot that Chondau's chit set forth a custom 
Quder whioh the anoestral estates had been held, 
and to wbioh he stated Bajab Gouree Shunkur 
by his will ailnded^ Ho referred to his own 
experience with i-eigacd to the veneration in 
which Chunduu was held, and to hip knowledge 
that the family IibA recognized a division which 
Choadoa; prior to his dosiise, h^ made. 

It ought to be kaovm,. and their Lordships 
nisb it to be distinctly nndorstood, that a Judge 
Of^ppo^, vrithout giving evidence as a witness, 
import into 9k case his own knowledge of parti- 
cular fe^otsw If the means of knowledge of the 
Jadicial Commissioqer of the fiuste spoken to by 
him id bis jadgmeiit^ as depending upon his own 
knowledge, were capable of b^ng tested, it 
would probably torn out that it depanded upon 
mere rumour or hearsay, and that his evidence 
as to those facts would not have beei\ admissible 
if he had been examined as a witness. But 
even if the Commissioner's stotemo&t of facts 
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from bis owtt knowledge be taken as evidenoei 
Cbondau's chit did not establish a oastom as to 
the extent of shares npon partition, especially 
as regards immovable property. As to sach 
property the terms of it wore not applioable. 
It expressly sayn, ^ Saoh sharer will take his 
share half in money and half in gold, silver, 
and debts dne," and if the translation in the 
Cawnpore case is to be relied upon, it says, 
"half the estate consists of cash, and the 
other half of silver, gold, and debts'^ (Record 
2, p. 94) ; which shows that it was intended 
to apply only to property of that description. 

The Judicial Commissioner not only fonnd 
that Chnndnn's obit set forth the custom as to 
the shares in which the family property was 
divisible, bnt he interpreted the docaments 
called Oonree Sbnnknr's will, and the tabular 
statement, as referring to a family custom by 
which the extent of the shares of the different 
members of the family was regulated. Their 
Lordships do not put that coldstruotion upon 
those documents. No such Custom was set up 
by any of the parties to the suit in answer to the 
plaintiff's claim. The custom referred to in 
the documents called a will was merely that 
*' the eldest member of the family continues to 
be the head;" "that every one possesses a 
share ; that the other brothers are at liberty to 
have their shares separated if they wish it; 
that the head has no power to alienate without 
consulting every shareholder;" ahd a wish 
waa expressed that the old custom of maintain* 
iag 4he share of each shareholder should be 
preserved in opposition to the rule of primoge- 
niture. But there is no allusion to any custom 
under which the different members of the family 
were entitled upon partition to shares other 
than those provided by the rules of the 
liitacshara. 

Deenanatb, in his evidence, says, '' The cus- 
tom of the fkmWy was that the eldest member 
had the direction." Gouree Shunkur did not 
state in the tabular statement, any more than in 
the documents called a will, that there was a 
custom as to the extent of the shares to which 
the several members were entitled upon parti* 
tion. In the tabular statement he divides the 
members of the family fit to succeed under two 
heads, " the sons of Ghundun" and " the sons 
of Gunga Pershad." He does not number them 
from one to seven ; but he numbers Chundnn's 
sons from one to five under one beading, and 
Gunga's sons one and two under the other; he 
puts himself down as one of the five, and inserts 
grandsons in the place of deceased sons, thus : 
'' The sons of Ohotay Lall, deceased," and '' the 
son of Lalla Jankee Pershad, deceased." He 
does not state that Chotay's sons will take two 
shares, but puts them down as representing 
their father as one of the sons of Gbundun ; and 
he also puts down Jankee Pershad's only son as 
represeutmg faia father, as another of tiie sons 
of Chnndun. 



The entry is as follows : — 

Sons of Lalla Chuadaa Lall, deceased : 

1. Sons of Lalla Chotay Lall, deceased. 

2. Rajah Gouree Shuukar. 

3. Lalla Behari Lall. 

4. Lalla Kanhya Lall. 

5. Sou of Lalla Jankee Pershad. 
Sons of Lalla Gunga Pershad, deceased : 

1. Lalla Shiva Prosad. 

2. Lalla Ram Sahoy. 

See also tabular statement. Record No. 1, p. 
71, in which the words " descendants of Chotay 
Lall" are used instead of the words *' sons of 
Chotay LaU." 

Their Lordships consider that the proper 
interpretation of that document is that doaree 
Shunkur considered, represented^ and declared 
that it was his wish and intention that the pro- 
perty should be divisible per stirpe$^ and that is 
dearly the mode in which, in the absence of a 
family custom, the property being joints would 
have been divisible nnder the Mitacshara. See 
the *' Mitacshara" on Inheritance, Chapter 1, 
Section 5, para 12. 

It is not likely that Gburee Shunkur, who had 
had the sunnud granted to him, and bean allow- 
ed to engage for the Government revenue, in- 
tended to say, and it is clear that he did 
not say, that it was his wish that his nephews, 
Chotay's sons, as representing their fftiher, were 
entitled, by custom or otherwise, to a share 
double the amount of that to which he himself 
waa entitled. He certainly did not refer to 
Ohundun's chit, and he could not have referred 
to the copies which ai'e alleged to have been 
made and signed after his death. 

The Judicial Commissioner's judgment as to 
what was the nature and extent of the oustom 
is founded entirely on Chundun's chit. The 
custom spoken of by Rajah Gouree Shunkur in 
the docaments called his will, is a custom said 
to have existed in his family for generations 
past. There certainly was no evidence of any 
partition in the family in which the property 
had been divided in the proportions specified in 
that document. . The evidence, such as it was, 
was all the other way. It showed, so far as it 
went, that npon the partition between Chundun 
and Ganga Pershad and Moonnoo each took 
one-third. See Runjeet •Sing's evidence 
(Record No. 1, p. 352, 1. 7; irf., 1. 20, p. 853). 
Ram Sahoy swore that Rajah Behari Lall told 
him that the docaments showed that upon the 
separatiiHi of Moonnoo two-thirds of the jnro- 
perty was reserved for Chundun and ^Gunga 
Pershad (Record No. 2| Supplement^ p. 4). 
Deenanatb, in his evidence, says, ** when Jubboo 
separated be got a 4 annas share, and Chundun 
12 annas of joint property. I have often heard 
this. When Moonnoo separated, out of 4 annas 
h^ got 1 anna 3 pie; Gunga, 1 anna 3 pie ; and 
Chondon, 1 anoa 6 pie. The 12 annas was 
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not divided, it was left to meet ezpenses of the 
t bnsiDees." 

The evidence in the Oade snit cannot be 
supplemented by that which was given in the 
Cawnpore suit in December 1870, long after 
the final decision of the Judicial Conunissioner, 
of October 1870, was pronounced. 

Reliance was placed upon Ram Sahoy's 
letters, as showing his own admission that he 
had no right to any share in the family estate. 
It cannot now be disputed that he is entitled 
to a share, though the extent to which he 
is entitled is a matter in dispute. Their Lord- 
ships agree with the view which the High 
Court took of those letters. They consider that, 
regard being had to the circumstances, an 
admission that he was not entitled to anything 
cannot be jhirly drawn from them. He proba- 
bly was under the impression at the time they 
were written that by virtue of Lord Canning's 
Proclamation, and the sunnud which had b^ 
issued, his beneficial interest as a sharer had been' 
confiscated, and that Behari was the beneficial 
owner of the whole of Mourawan. The letters, 
if they amount to an admission at all, amount 
to an admission that he was not entitled to any 
portion of the Mourawan estates, they certainly 
cannot be evidence to show that he was entitled 
to only two-elevent^B of it. 

Their Lordships having decided thdt the pro- 
perty which was granted to Rajah Qouree 
IShunkur by sunnud, ^., was transferred by 
him to the family to be held as joint family 
property, the whole of the property in dispute 
in both the suits must be governed by the same 
rales. Their Lordships are of opinion that 
neither by costom, nsag^, contract, nor by any 
other means, has the property in dispute in the 
Oude suit at any time become divisible upon 
partition in any other manner or in any other 
shares than according to the rules of the 
Mitacshara. They are of opinion that the find- 
ing of the Judicial Commissioner on the sixth 
and seventh' issues, that the measure of divi- 
sion of the personal property, the ancestral and 
the several acquired estates, including the 
Bunthra estate, is the custom of the family, and 
that that family custom is set forth in the 
writing of Chundnq Lall, and his decree 
founded upon that findiog are erroneous, and 
that the propertv must be divided accordiog to 
the rules of the Mitacshara. There is not suffi- 
cient evidence to warrant a finding that Ram 
Saboy was to take the Bunthra estate and the 
twenty^seven viU^es as his share of the pro- 
perty ; and their lordships are of opinion that 
the twenty-seven villages must be held lo form 
part of the joint family estate, and must accord- 
ingly be divided as part of it. 

It was agreed at the hearing of the appeals 
that their Lordahipa should decide whether the 
BuuUira estate is part of the joint family 



property, and is divisible in the same manner 
as the Mourawan estate. They are of opinion 
that it is. Sheo Pershad to whom it was 
granted, having signed documeuts similar to 
Uiose which were signed by Oonree Shunkur as 
to the Mourawan estates (Beoord No. 1, p. 27, 

1. 30), Bunthra became part of the undivided 
family estate. 

With regard to the property which is the 
subject of the Cawnpore suif, their Lordships 
are of opinion that Ohnndun's chit does not 
apply to it ; and that it is not satisfactorily 
proved that the members of the family ever 
agreed that upon partition it shonld be divided 
in the proportions specified in Chnndnn's chit 
with respect to the 110,000 Rupees therein 
mentioned. 

Banee Pershad's evidence in the Cawnpore 
suit, given on the 19th December 1870 (Sup- 
plemental Record in that suit, p. 2), is very 
difierent from that which he had previously 
given on the 23rd August 1870 in the Oude 
suit after the remand. 

He was greatly interested in the result as one 
of the descendants of Chotay Lall, and his evi- 
dence in the Cawnpore suit was given after the 
last judgment of the Judicial Commissioner had 
been pronounced on the 29th October in that 
year. 

He then stated for the first time that copies 
of Chundun's chit were signed by six members 
of the family, that is to say, by the eldest son of 
each stock. 

But even that would fall short of proving that 
they had agreed that upon any future partition 
of immovable property, their shares should be 
adjusted in the same proportions as those in 
which the 110,000 Rupees mentioned in Chun- 
dun's chit were to be divided. None of the 
witnesses corroborated the evidence of Deena- 
nath given in the Cawnpore suit (Record No. 

2, p. 148), that an additional sentence was 
added to the copies of Chundun's chit which the 
parties are said to have signed. 

Chundun'*s chit had reference only to mov- 
able property, and, without some addition, 
could not be applied to the partition of immov- 
able property. 

Banee Pershad went on to say that the signed 
copies were delivered, one to Hnrpurshad, and 
one to Ram Sahoy (Supplemental Record, 
Cawnpore case, p. 2, 1. 18), the persons above 
all others whom it was necessary to bind by 
them. The stoi^ is most improbable. Ram 
Sahoy (Record No. 2, Supplement, p. 4) swore 
that an arrangement was come to by which 
Bunthra and other property was to be taken 
by him as his share, and in this he was corro- 
berated by Banee Pershad. The latter, after 
stjatiug that copies of Chundan^s chit were 
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signed, said " After this Ram Sahoy got bfae 
twenty-seren villages in Oade, atid iook the 
profits. Rafn Sahoy took the tvirenCy-aevem 
Yillages in accordance with the arrangement. 
The chittifc on account of the whole eseate was 
not made np, hnt these viHages were given to 
Ram Sahoy to receive the full profits, while 
the remaining villages continued to be attached 
to the Koothee at Oonao (id. Supplemental 
Record, p. 2, 1. 25, Ac). 

Further he said Rajah Behari did not sign 
the paper which T have deposed was drawn up 
in his lifetime, he wrotie the copies and his son 
signed it. (id, p. 8, 1. 1.) 

Again '' at the meeting of the family at which 
the document executed by all of lis wiia pre- 
pared, there was no mention made of any other 
paper but the document of Gbunduu.'* 

Hurpupshad denied that a oapy <if Ohundun's 
obit was signed by the family. (Record No. 2, 
p. 180). 

Ram Narain said he did not know whether 
lie had ever signed such a paper. He s^id ^* If 
I see the paper I can say," but none was pro- 
duced. 

Mohan Lall who was interested in obtaimqg 
a double share for the descendants of Chotay, 
of whom he was one, on his first examination 
before the Subordinate Judge (Record No. 2, 
p. 143), did not corroborate the other witnesses 
as to the delivery of the signed copies to Hur- 
pnrshad, and Ram Sahoy respectively, but he 
corroborated Ram Sahoy and Ram Pershad as 
to an agreement having been come to by which 
Ram Sahoy was to take the twenty-seven 
villages, &c., in lien of his shure. He said in his 
evidence, taken 18th March 1870, (Record 
No. 2, p. 146, 1. 3) " about two and a half or 
three years ago Rajah Behari Lall, Hurpursbad, 
and Ram Pershad were looking at the document 

i^e, Chundun's chit — and I was present there," 

but he does not say that copies were made or 
signed by any of the family. 

Deenanath in his first deposition in the 
Cawnpore suit (Record No. 2, p. 148) said 
the copies were signed in 1274 Fusly, which 
would be about tbe time above pientioned by 
Mohun Lall. In his deposition in the Oade 
suit after remand (Record No. 1, p. 358) he 
speaks of the chit, and not of the oopies. In 
his examination before the High Court after 
adjournment, he said the copies were made in 
1276 Fusly. 

ISitohnn Lall in his deposition taken on 7th 
December 1870, afterthe adjournment, gays, " I 
first saw it about three ye%rs ago," that would 
be in 1867. 

Further, in his first examination in the 
CaWnpore suit, Muhun Lali, speaking of Chun- 



dun's ehit, said (Record No. 2, p. 143, L 29) :— 
" It is in the hand- writing of Chundun /' and^ 
be went on — ^* Subsequently in the time of 
Bajah Behari Lall a pari^ilion deed was executed 
by the members of the famUy^and signed by cUl 
of them. Rajah Kunhya LaU, Baboo Bam 
Sahoy, Lalla Balmokund, Madho Pershad, 
Hurpursbad and Ram Narain attached their 
signatures to the document. It is probably 
with some of the itaembers of the family*' 
[here some of the woi^s are omitted, probably 
**it was agreed that the family"] *' should 
divide the property according to the directions 
of Lalla Chnudun LalJ, contained therein:" 
Here he speaks of a deed of partition, which 
^as probably with some of the members of the 
family. He could not refer to the copies of 
Chmidun*a chit which, in his examination after 
adjournment by 'the High Court he said were 
given. One to Hurpurshad and one to Kam 
Sahoy (Record No. 2, p. 182). He proceeded ^— 
*' Leaving out the property in Oude, the plain- 
tiff, that is Ram Sahoy, is entitled to those estates 
which are situate in Gawnpore and Futtehpore 
districts^ and in respect of which his name 
is entered in the register. I mean, that the 
plaintiff's share is equal to all the estiites iu 
respect of which his name has been recorded in 
in conformity with the letter executed by LaHa 
Chundun Lall. The plaifltiff'^ share in the 'timi 
is, in my opinion, equal to two^leventhp, 
according to the letter referred to above," &c. 
Again he says (p. 144) : — " In the petition of 
Rajah Behari Lall, bearing order, dated the 
14:th January 1868, which was presented to 
the Deputy Commissioner of Oonao, it is stated 
that the entry of the names should be effected 
in conformity with the Memorandum of Lalla 
Chundun Lall. ' The Memorandum referred to 
therein is the document marked C, (Chundnn'a 
chit), and the Bazeenamah or agreement nieti- 
tioned Uherein is the agreement of which I have 
spoken above. It was in conformity with this 
petition of Behari Lall, that is, in compliance 
with the provisions contained thereiu, that the 
plaintiff caused hid name to be entered iii 
column 9 of the Revenue Register of the dis- 
trict of Oonao in respect of the twenty-seveu 



The Hight Court, in their first judgment, 
speaking of the agreement mentioned in the 
petition of Behari Lall of the 9th February 
1868, say :— 

'* There is other evidence to show that such an 
agreement was made. Mohuju LaU deposed that 
a deed of agreement was drawn up iu the lifetime 
of Behari Lall, and signed by the members of the 
family, including the plaintiff. Deenanath, the 
head gomashta of the firm at Mourawau, statea 
that Behari LaU sent to Hurpursbad, who had 
the key of the cash room, for the paper drawn up 
by Chundun Lall in October 1835, and had a copy 
' made of it which was signed by all, it being 
I agreed thati a divi^jiou of the property should be 
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matio in accordance with its provisions. Slice 
^Oliurn I/all states that the copy was mado in iiis 
presence, and signed by all the mombcrs of the 
family.' Shanker Baksh deposes that ho heard 
from the plaintiff that Behari Lai I had recently 
written a paper which was si<4nod by all parties ; 
and Mahadeo deposes that the plaintilf informed 
him on two occasions that ho would take his 
nharc in accordance with the paper written by 
Ohundua Lall." 

Again — 

" It is much to bo regretted that y^o Court of 
First Instance did not examine the plaintitf as to 
the making of the agreement to which the wit- 
ness referred ; and if the Conrt had been satisfied 
that such an agreement was in fact mado and 
reduced to writing, it should have called upon 
the parties to produce it, for it would have had a 
material bearing on the plea of the defendants, 
that the pluintiH had assented to the arrange- 
meaf' (see Record No. 2, p. 1 78, 1. ^6 ; and p. 
179). 

Further they say : — 

** There remains only the questipn, — was the 
principle of division indicated in the paper written 
by Ohundun Lall assented to by the plaintiff, or 
those from whom he claims, or was there any 
other arrangement assented to, with respect to 
the division of the property, at variance with the 
ordinary rules which govern the partition of joint 
property ? This issue was not distinctly raised iu 
the Oonrt below ; and although thoro is some evi- 
dence on the record on which we might determine 
it, to enable us to do so satisfactorily, we deem 
it essential that the agreement to which reference 
hits been made by several witnesses as having been 
prepared in the lifetime of tlie liajah Behari Lall, 
should bo called for, and, if it exists, bo put in evi- 
dence. At present we have only secondary evi- 
dence of its contents, and, although no objection 
was taken to its admission in the Court below, wo 
hesitate to act upon it until we are assured that 
no better evidence exists. We, therefore, call 
upon the defendants to p^-oduce the document to 
tvhich we have referred, ajwi to give proof of Us 
identity with that spoken to by tfie witnesses ; and 
if the plaintiff desires to contradict the evidence 
of the execution of the document which may be 
adduced by the defendants, he is at liberty to 
tender himself for examination." — (Ilecord No 2, 
p. 279, 1. 21.) 

The evidence of Mohun Lall (Record 2, p. 
143) and of Beni Pcrshad appears to refer to a 
document coutaiuiug au arrangement by which 
• Ram Salioy was to take tho twenty-seven 
Tillages, &c„ and probably, according to Beni 
Pershad, Buuthra and other property as his 
share. The document may have referred in 
terms to Cbundau's chit, and for these reasons, 
copies of it may hayo been made and signed by 
tho family for identification. If tho parties 
intended that all tho property should bo divided 
in the proportions mentioned in Chundun's 
<;hit, it is improbablo that they should have 
signed only copies of the cbit when it referred to 
specific movable atod not to imiaovable property. 



In their second judgtnont, delivered on the 21st 
August 1871, the Uigh Conrt say : ** Wo 
adjourned this case in order to obtain the pro- 
duction of the copies of the document alleged 
to have been written by Lalla Chunduu Lall in 
October 1835, which, as wo observed in the 
former part of our judgment, was deposed to 
by several witnesses. We ha\re, however, failed 
to obtain its production." 

In their former judgment tho Court stated 
that they adjourned for the production of the 
agreement spoken to by Mohun Lall, not merely 
for the production of tho copies of Chundun's 
chit. Tho clefoudants did not produce the deed 
of agreement, nor either of tho copies of Chun- 
dun's chit, which were said to have been signed ; 
nor did they sufficiently account for the non- 
prod action of them if they existed. The High 
Court did not find that it was out of the power 
of the defendants to produce the agreement or 
the alleged copies of Chundun's chit, and unless 
that was the case there was no excuse for 
Chojtay's descendants not producing them if 
they existed. Tho issue as to wbcther a rule 
for partition of tho joint -family property, other 
than that provided by the Hindoo law was agreed 
upon, was entirely new. IJfone of tho defen- 
dants set up as a defence that a special rule for 
partition Lad ever been fixed by custom or 
agreement, or that any arragement had ever 
been come to by tho family to divide the pro- 
perty in the proportions fixed by Chundun's 
chit with reference to the 110,000 Rupees men- 
tioned in it. Chotaj Lall's descendants set up 
quite a different case, viz., that the property was 
all Chundun's, and that Chunduu had by his 
chit voluntarily assigned to Ram Sahoy a two- 
eleventh share in some of the property. Hur- 
purshad and others of tho defoudants also set 
up that, excluding the estates granted by Gov- 
ernment, which belonged to those to whom 
they were granted, the descendants of Chundua 
were entitled to the whole of the property, and 
that tho plaintiff. Ram Sahoy, had no right to 
any share in it. (See Record No. 2, pp. 10, 

11, 12;. 

The High Court, although they had failed* fo 
obtain production of tho copies of Chundun's 
chit, or the agreement spoken to by Mohun 
Lall, to which they alluded in their first judg- 
ment (Record No. 2, p. 178), allowed several 
of tho parties and other witnesses to be examin- 
ed not merely for the purpose of accounting for 
the non-production, but as to the fact that such 
documents had been executed. It was the 
interest of Hurpurshad to show that Ram Sahoy 
was not entitled to a half share, and for that 
purpose to produce tho document, if it ever 
existed, and had been delivered to them. But 
he upon ids oath denied it altogether. 

Tho Hiprh Court remarked tlfat they could 
not say that any of tho witnesses gave thcii 
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evidence iu a manner which impressed them 
very favourably. 

In a case of conflicting evidence of witnesses 
who do not commend themselves by the manner 
in which they give their evidence it is a safe 
rale to look to the conduct of the parties. In 
the present case the High Court did not attach 
Buflicieut weight to the conduct of the parties, 
nor conflne them'to the defences set up by their 
written statements, but they suggested a rule 
for the partition of that of which the parties 
alleged that the plaintiff had no right to a 
share (Record No. 2, pp. 11, 12, &c.) They 
not ouiy did that, but they allowed witnesses 
who had been examined before to be recalled and 
examined de novo, and thereby enabled them to 
amend their former evidence. If all the heads 
of the several branches of the family, includiug 
Ram Sahoy, the plaintiff iu the Caw u pore 
suit, Sheo Dyal, the plaintiff in the Oude suit, 
Hurpurshad, who claimed the whole of Moura- 
wan, and Balmokund who made a similar claim, 
bad iu 1868 agreed that the whole property, mov- 
able and immovable, should be divided in the 
same proportions as the 110,000 Rupees mention- 
ed iu Chunduu's chit| their conduct in making 
claims and setting up defences such as they did 
iu the Oude case in 1869, and iu the Gawupore 
case in 1860 and 1870, aud iu endeavouring to 
exclude Ram Sahoy from any share in the pro- 
perty, was wholly incousisteut with the alleged 
agreement. If the Court intended to call for 
fresh evidence, they ought to have recorded 
their reasons for doing so. This is a rule laid 
down by Act VIII of 1859, and is one which this 
Tribunal has frequently held ought to be strictly 
adhered to. But the Court did not^ adjouru 
the case for the purpose of taking further 
evidence and allowing witnesses who had been 
examined to be recalled and to amend their 
former evidence, but simply for the production 
of a document, with liberty to call witnesses to 
prove its identity. Even this was a course 
which ought not to have been adopted. The 
case set up was entirely new, and there was no 
reason to give the parties an opportunity of pro- 
ducing a document upon which they had not 
relied in their claims or defences, and which, if 
they had relied upon it, they ought, according 
to the provisions of Act VIII of 1859, to have 
filed with their other exhibits, unless they could 
prove that the document was not in their 
possession. - 

Their Lordships arc of opinion that the High 
Court were in error, after adjourning the case, 
as they did, for the production of a document, 
in allowing witnesses and several of the parties 
who were interested in the result, aud had 
' been previously examined, to be recalled, and to 
add to aud vary the evidence which they had 
previously given, in order to provo a case 
which they had not set up. 

Their Lordships also think Uml tho coucla^ 



sion at which the High Court arrived upon the 
evidence, in the absence of the production^ 
of the documents for the production of which 
they had adjourned the case, was also erro- 
neous. 

Upon the whole their Lordships are of 
opiuiou that there was no custom iu the family 
nor any agreement proved which disentitled 
the several members of the faimly to receive, on 
partition of the joint family property, the 
shares to which they were entitled under tho 
Mitacshara. According to that law, the pro- 
perty was* divisible jper stirpes, (See The 
Mitacshara on Inheritance, Chap. 1, Section 5, 
para. 12). 

The plaintiff in the Cawnpore suit, as the 
sole descendant of Gunga Pei*shad, was conse- 
quently entitled, to one-half, and the sons of 
Ohundun and their descendants respectively 
each to the fifth of a half, or, iu other words, 
to one-tenth of the property in that suit, accord- 
to the rules of the Mitacshai'a. 

Their Lordships are of opinion that the 
parties are entitled to those shares iu all the 
property movable and immovable in both suits, 
aud also iu the twenty-seven villager and in the 
Bunthra estate; and they will humbly recom- 
mend Her Majesty to reverse tLe decrees of 
the Judicial Commissioner and of the High 
Court respectively, and to decree to Rata 
Sahoy, the plaintiff in the Cawnpore suit, one- 
half of the property in that suit, and to decree 
to Sheo Dyal, the plaintiff in the Oude suit, 
a fifth of one-half, or, iu other words, one-tenth 
of all the property iu that suit, including the 
twenty-seven villages, and also to award uttd 
direct that the Bunthra estate be divided in the 
same proportions as the other property, that \% 
to say, pe)\ stirpes, one-half to llam Sahoy, and 
one-tenth to the descendants of each of the five 
sons of Chundun respectively, according to the 
rules of the Mitacshara. 

Their Lordships will not interfere with the 
decree of the Judicial Commissioner so far as 
it relates to the costs in the Courts in Oode. 
They are of opinion that they should be paid 
out of the property to which the Oude suit 
relates. Tljey are alsp of opinion that, under 
the circumstances, the costs in both the Courts 
in the North- Western Provinces ought to be 
paid out of the property to which tho Cawu- . 
pore suit relates. 

They will therefore further humbly advise 
He Majesty that the costs in all the Courts 
below, both in the Oude suit and in the suit ia 
the North- Western Provinces, be ordered to bo 
paid out of the property to which those suits 
respectively relate. 

The costs of all the parties in these appeals 
will be taxed here, and must be paid out of the 
propertiea tg which thq suiU respectively robit«. 
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OFFICIAL PAPER. 



FOREST BOUNDARY BETWEEN THE 
WYNAAD AND MYSORE. 

Proceedings of the Madras Oovenimeni^ Revenue 
Department, 26ih June 1876. 

Rend the following Proceedings of the Board of 
Revenue, dated 19th May 1876, No. 1311, 
Forest No. 48;— 

Read the following :^ 

- Letter from Lient.-Colonel R. H. BEDDOME, 
Conservator of Forests, to the Honorable 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Revenue Department, dated Ootaca- 
mund, 1st April 1876, No. 456. 

I HAVR the honor to inform you tlrttt I have 
just completed a tour of three weeks in the 
VVynaad Forests with Mr. Peet, the Deputy 
Couservator. , 

2. The most important matter connected 
with the Teak forests of VVynaad is the settle- 
ment of the Mysore boundary. Mr. Peet states 
that the Mysore Forest Department has made a 
great encroachment upon our forests near Ram- 
pure. Instead of taking their boundary line 
from that place along the cart-track which 
runs along a ridge and follows the water-shed 
till it meets Tod and Stephens' line at a point 
near their third stone as proposed by Dr. Cleg- 
horn in 1859, and afterwards agreed to by both 
GovernmentH, they have adopted a boundary 
which cuts Tod and Stephens' line at a point 
much nearer Ooscottah, and about where the 
second stone was originally placed. We mot 
Mr. Eraser ot the Survey Department at 
Shegabetta ; he had just been making a survey 
of the boundary lines, and ho informed me that 
Mr. Peet was connect in stating that Mysore 
had encroached upon our boundary as decided 
by Dr. Cleghorn. I have just received the 
G. O., No. 398, of the 2l8t March, and the 
Board's docket thereon, by which I perceive 
that the subject is forwarded to the Collector of 
Malabar for report, and he will doubtlessly lay 
the whole before Government in due form. 

3. This, however, is not the only dispute. 
Mr. Peet states that the Mysore Forest Depart- 
ment have largely encroached upon our bound- 
ary line between the large Mango tree (Yerra 
man) west of Shegabetta and the Cnbbony 
River. By the Trigonometrical Survey Map, 
our boundary from this tree runs W.N.W. to a 
small stream running into the Mavina bulla, 
thence the Mavina bulla is our boundary till 
it meets the Carnagal bulla close to its junction 
with the Cnbbony ; this was always understood 
to be our boundary till 1868, when Mysore 
stated that the Carnagal bulla was their 



boundary, claiming thereby all the tract lying 

^ _ _ between these two rivers. 

De^rtJ^ek'^S By the Government Or- 

27th April 1868, No. aers as per margm, it will 

1129, with a Map. be seen f>hat a new boun- 

G. O., Revenue De- dary line was fixed by 

S^mS^'^No^^^^ I^^®^^- Fnllerton on behalf 
Apnll868,No.l03. ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

vanSomeren on behalf of Mysore, and that each 
was accompanied by a Revenue Officer. From 
the Mango tree as far as the small stream run- 
ning into the Mavina bulla, the old boundary, 
as laid down in the Trigonometrical Map, was 
adhered to; thence a line was drawn direct to 
the junction of the Mavina bulla and Carnagal 
bulla (exactly N. W.) ; the trees were blazed the 
whole way, and arrow marks cut here and there 
by Lieutenant Fullerton; this boundary was 
sanctioned by both Governments, but 1 think 
that there is no doubt that the Mysore Forest 
Department have cut a boundary considerably 
to the S. W. of this line as fixed, thereby taking 
in nearly all the forest they originally claimed. 
Mr. Underwood, the Deputy Collector, who ac- 
companied the party with Lieutenant Ful- 
lerton, came out from Manantoddy, and he and 
Mr. Fraser of the Survey and some of the 
Knrumbers also who had been with Lientenant 
Fullertou's party went along the whole distance 
of the line with Mr. Peet and me as far as the 
Cnbbony, and we had no difficulty in following 
it with the aid of the marks on the trees and 
the compass, but the boundary as cut by Mysore 
runs as 1 have said considerably to the S.W. of 
this and not up to the junction of the two 
rivers alluded to. From Lieutenant Fullertou's 
map and lieutenant vanSomeren's description, 
both published in the Government Orders mar- 
ginally quoted, Mr. Fraser will have no diffi- 
culty in laying down this boundary as already 
settled between the two Governments, nor will 
he have any difficulty about the dispute near 
Rampore. The forests are very unhealthy just 
now and until the 20th May, but 1 would suggest 
that after that date no time should bo lost, and 
that Mr. Peet and one of the Mysore Forest 
Officers should meet Mr. Fraser and see the 
question satisfactorily settled. It may seem 
strange that it has not been detected before, but 
in a large forest like this nothing can be done 
without consulting the compass, and great cre- 
dit is due to Mr. Peet for having detected it. 
As far as I could learn, these boundaries have 
been cut entirely by native subordinates of the 
Mysore Department. By the boundary as ad- 
justed by Dr. Cleghorn near Rampore and again 
by the line fixed by Lieutenants Fullerton and 
vanSomeren between the Mavina bulla and 
the Carndgal bulla, we have lost a very con- 
siderable ti*act of some of the finest Teak that 
appeared to belong to us by the evidence of the 
oldest maps, but now there is an attempt at a 
much greater encroachment. 
4. The Wynaad Government Teak Forests 
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cover an area of about 100 sqaaro miles ; they 
abound with mucU valuable Teak besides other 
valuable tinjbcre, viz., Blackwood (J)olhergia 
latifolia). Hone {Pierocarpus marsupium)^ and 
Mutti {Terminalia glabra) ; they have never as 
yet been taken in hand Bystematically and are 
capable of very much improvement. There is 
far too much bamboo (chiefly the male bamboo 
Dendrocalamus Strictus) throughout the tracts, 
besides much worthless growth of soft wooded 
trees, creepers, &c., which should come out and 
make way for more Teak and Blackwood, and 
fire annually sweeps through the forests and 
does very great damage. Felling has been car- 
ried on without any proper selection ; it is true 
that only the larger trees have generally been 
cut, but these have not often been marked or 
selected with reference to their position, &c. 

5. These forests may be said to be the finest 
Teak tract now belonging to Government. 
Tho North Canara Forests have long since 
gone over to Bombay, and the South Canara 
Teak Forests are being, I hear, alienated from 
tho State, and the Annamallay Teak Forests, 
though of finer growth than anything in Wy- 
naad, are comparatively a small tract, of which 
a great portion is only held by Government 
on lease, I think therefore that every thing 
should be done to improve these forests, and 
that a considerable sum should be allowed an- 
nually for this purpose for several years to 
come, and I feel certain that money spent upon 
fostering the natural growth of the seedlings in 
these tracts will be more advantageously laid 
out than spending it on any X'oak plantations 
at Nollumbor or any where else either in the 
plains or hill tracts. • 

C. It is not proposed to fell timber this 
ensuing year beyond what may be necessary 
for Government requirements, and I would re- 
strict it until the whole tract is properly sur- 
veyed and marked out into blocks. 

7. We cannot possibly attempt any improve- 
ments until the forest is divided into blocks 
with broad rides round them, and forest sur- 
veys made of the contents of each, showing 
the percentago of each description of tree and 
of bamboos, their ages, i&c., and working plans 
and maps regularly kept in the Forest Office 
with records as to all improvements proposed 
or carried on in each block. 

8. All this will cost money and bo the 
work of time ; but I think it should be com- 
menced at once, and, under a regular system 
of this sort, these forests will at some future 
date become a mine of wealth to the State. 

9. Throughout the whole tract, which I 
estimate roughly at about 100 square miles, 
the Chetties possess many holdings, and be- 
sides these there are many portions that might 
be excluded from our blocks and eventually 
given up for cultivation. 



10. It is impossible to say, even roughly, 
what the area of these blocks will be until tlijp 
surveys have been completed ; probably not 
less than sixty square miles ; the blocks will 
vary in size according to circumataf»ccs, but 
none should exceed five square miles in extent. 
After the sorvbys have been made, it will pro- 
bably be necessary to divide tho foi^st into two 
or three series each under a Snb- Assistant Con- 
servator, and the blocks (which will answer io 
the *' affectation g'* of the French) into compart- 
ments (parcelles), each block will have its own 
forest guard or guards and its own records. 

11. Mr. Peet is a trained Forest Surveyor, 
and from his long training in France, thoronsrli- 
ly understands the system now proposed, and is 
most anxious to commence it in his diviaion, 
I request that early orders may be passed on 
this subject, and that he may commence at the 
eastern or the liampore side of his foreat«i di- 
rectly the Mysore boundary question is salis- 
factonly settled. 

12. The Benni Teak Forest which adjoins 
the leased forests of Mndumallay is portion of 
this Government Wynaad Teak tract^ but this 
has always been attached to the MudumaJlay 
Division, and 1 think it must remain so. 

13. These forests will probably Til ways have 
to be worked on the Selection Felling Sg^ieui 
(Jardinage), the trees being allowed to remaiu 
as now of all ages from large timber to seed- 
lings, the system still in force in many moun- 
tain forests in Europe; to introduce the systtiu 
of felling by rotation of area., the more advanceJ 
European system, it would be necessary Vj 
bring the trees of each compartment to one aiid 
the same age by the plan called natural regime- 
ration ; this would be tho work of many years 
and impossible to attempt until wefind that wo 
can effectually exclude fire. 

14. A few experiments on the latter system 
would be interesting 'and instructive, and a few 
compartments might be selected and laid up for 
this. I observed a few small tracts of many 
year old Talckal where all the Teak treen were 
of exactly tho same age from tho stool, all 
having been cut down in the same year for cnlti- 
vation ; such tracts are naturally far advanced 
towards the conditions necessary to introduce 
this system. 

15. Wild elephants are iBOst abundant in 
these forests ; they were trumpetting every 
night round our camp, and they or their freeh 
tracks were seen every day ; they are probably 
increasing rapidly, now that there are strict or- 
ders for their preservation, and unless some 
system of catching them is shortly put in force, 
they will soon become a great nuisance. They 
are very destructive to cultivation [and to the 
forests, even in their present nncared-for state, 
but when systematic forestry comes into pls^yy 
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I am afi-aid to think of the destruction tlicy 
. will commit. I should like to see them nil 
cauglit within the next five or six jears, and 
this would not bo a question of mnoh expense if 
both this Government and Mysore took it in 
hand systematically, and the Mysore Forest 
Department will be equally anxious on, the sub- 
ject if they intend introducing systematic fores- 
try into their portion of the belt, which I be- 
lieve they do. We arc in the greatest need of 
elephants for timber operations in several of our 
forests, but I hear that nearly all those lately 
cjiught by Govei-nment on different occasions 
liavc died either almost directly after their cap- 
ture or soon after they were handed over to the 
Forost Department or otherwise disposed of. 
If this is the case,elephant-catching must be an 
expensive matter ; such loss, however, does not 
occur in Ceylon and Burmah, and can only be 
the result of their treatment after capture not 
being understood. 

16. A Mr. Brightritcr, a German at present 
at Nell um bur, has been appointed as Forest 
Ranger for this division under the new revision 
scheme ; he will be quartered in the forests at 
Chedalett, N. W. of the Battery, or near Ram- 
pore, as the Duputy Conservator may decide 
with reference to proposed operations. It is 
absolutely necesnary that a small brick and 
chunam house should bo erected for him im- 
mediately ; the present hut at Chedalett is a 
wretched thatched tumbledown hut that no one 
could be asked to live in. I propose a small 
house of two rooms built of brick and chunam 
and tiled similar to the small houses which the 
Engineer's Department have lately been erect- 
ing in different parts of Wynand, and which I 
believe have cost about 1,000 Rupees each ; and 
I request that the Deputy Conservator may be 
allowed to send in a plan and an estimate for it 
through the Collector, and the godowns, stable, 
&o., can for the present, bo temporary thatched 
huts. Similar houses will be necessary at 
Ram pore, Chedalett, and Goondry, but two of 
those can wait till next year. The Collector 
has already sanctioned some 600 or 700 Rupees 
for a wooden house in the Kodraoote Forests 
west of the Cubbony River, and this iS in 
course of erection, and will do for the present ; 
but the white-ants are so terribly destructive in 
tlie Wynaad, that no wooden housa will last 
very long. 

17. These forests contrast favorably with 
the Anamallays as regards health ; they are I 
believe quite healthy daring the monsoon and 
cold weather and only feverish between the 
setting in of the first showers (generally late in 
March) and the 20th of May; whereas the 
Anamallay Teak Forests are also very feverish 
during the cold months (December and Janu- 
ary). This year the showers set in nnosually 
early and caught ns whilst in camp in the Teak 
forests; and I anticipate^ that we should all 



probably get attacks of jnnglo fever ; and sinco 
ray return two out of rho five servants wl)o 
accompanied mo have been laid up with severe 
fever, hut the others have apparently escaped 
altogether. 

18. These forests should in limo become ono 
of the best training grounds for the depart- 
ment. 

19. A largo area of nb'mt t won fj- five or 
thirty square miles of some of the firiost growth 
of Teak and situated nearly in ihe centre of tlio 
belt belongs to the Pulpilly T(*nif»lo. This 
was given up to the temple by Govi'rnmont in 
their Order, R<n*enue Department, No. 2551- A, 
dated 5th December 1862, and it has always 
been a great thorn in our side; it has quito 
ruined our market at tirne^, and always opened 
gVeat facilities for amngpling ; tlie Teak has 
been out out most recklessly, and Mr. Peefc 
informs me that there is hardly aiiy of market- 
able sizo now left. The Irulers of the tempio 
originally leased it out to a contractor at a very 
low rate, 1 believe 3^ Rupees por cart load of 
60 cubic feet, hut I could not obtain positive 
information on this point; but this contractor 
is said to have made a very large profit by 
again sub-letting it. As it is now nearly work- 
ed out, and thert) will be no Teak available for 
some years, it is pr'>bablo that Government 
could acquire the forests at a reasonable rat.o 
either for purchase outright or on stump fee, 
and I hope that the Collector of Malabar may be 
empowered to negotiate for it; if not acquired 
now, it will in future years bo a very great 
drawback to the conservancy of this very im- 
portant forest, and I think that Governmeufc 
should bid very high for it rather than lose it. 

20. A small tract known as the Pambarray 
Forest is also in dispute; it adjiiins the Pulpilly 
Forest on the S. W., and also contains much 
Teak ; the Poodadi Nambiar who claimed it 
has died intestate. Government should also 
get possession of this, if possible. I have asked . 
the Collector to add a note on this subject 
to this report, as I conld not learn much about 
the right of the question in the district. 

21. I was sorry to find that some felling of 
Hone logs had been undertaken in the Cheda- 
lett Forest during the dry season, and that con- 
sequently some of the logs had been much 
injured by fire; this is quite an innovation, as, 
formerly, felling only went on during the mon- 
soon and the logs were all got out, or safely 
stored in depots before the annual fires. 

22. Wo have always looked to Mysore as a 
market for the timber from these forests, the , 
demand for Bangalore being very great ; I was * 
sorry to find that our Mysore Dep6t had been 
given up, rather precipitately I think, consider- 
ing that the Pulpilly Forests, from which very 
large supplies have been going annually in that 
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direction, are juafc exhausted. I have little 
doubt, however, fcliat we can in time create a 
considerable market on the coast at Cannanore, 
Tellichevry, Mangalore, Calicut, <&c., but we 
shall there hnve to compete against timber 
brought a shorter distance and by water curri- 
age. Mr. Peet informed me that he had laved 
down Teak at Tellicherry at 11 annas the cubi(5 
foot, and that, it had realized Rupees 1-8-0. It 
is not. necessary, however, just at present, to go 
further into the question of a market, as for 
several years to come, or nntil we have got the 
forests properly planned out, it is not desirable 
to work them beyond the requirements of tho 
Public Works Department, and then different 
conditions may obtain. 

23. Several roads will be required eventu- 
ally, but for the present the only one necessary 
is one that Mr. Peethas already traced between 
Chedalett and Sultan's Battery, and as this will 
only cost Rupees 150 t.o 200, I have sanctioned 
its being made at once. 

24?. At Manantoddy I found ^Ir. Peet living 
with Mr. Underwood in an old Government 
building which has been condemned by the 
Public Works Department, and which appears 
quite unsafe. I do not know what he will do 
in the monsoon ; his office is also in a building 
"which has been condemned as unsafe; he is 
most anxious that Government should build 
him a small house and charge him a fair rent, 
and I think it most necessary that a house and 
office should at once be built, and I request that 
Government will give this their earliest coti- 
sideration. In districts like this our young 
officers must be properly housed, or they can 
bave no chance of keeping their health. 

25. It might be a good plan to get out from 
England a small iron house of two rooms for the 
office and two similar ones for the forest instead 
of two of those proposed in paragraph 16 ; 
white-ants are even very destructive to brick 
buildings in the Wynaad, so that iron houses 
would be very valuable, and probably always 
fetch their original cost, and besides they 
would have the advantage of being movable 
which ^oald be a great consideration in the 
forest. 

26. The Koroth Escheat Forests have lately 
been handed over to this department ; they con- 
sist of a tract of heavy evergreen (shola) forests, 
covering a quantity of small hills near the 
ghauts south of Periah, and are estimated at 50 
square miles by the Tahsildar and 30 square 
miles by Mr. Peet ; they will become a very va- 
luable Cardamom tract if properly attended to, 
and I request sanction for obtaining the services 
t)f a man who understands Cardamom oulti- 
vation from Travancore or Mysore (the same to 
be paid from working charges). This last year 
42 maunds were collected for the department by 
the Korcbias and Kaders at a cost of 450 



Rupees, but owing t.o a combination amongst 
the Moplah merchant^*?, Mr. Peet could not get 
offers of more than 25 Rupees per maund, so 
sales have not been effected. Cardamoms are 
worth about Rupees 1,000 the candy, which 
is 50 Rupees per maund, so I directed Mr. 
Peet to try the Madras and Bombay merchanrs 
before effecting sales. About 100 maunds of 
Myrabolans have also been collected and some 
Sheeakay (soap bean pods or Acacia conclnna), 
bat these have not yet been sold. 

27. Outside our Teak belt, it is very difficult 
to ascertain what is Governfnent and what pri- 
vate land in tlie Wynaad, and I trust that a 
survey aiid permanent demarcation of Govern- 
ment laud may not be long delayed. I observed 
that the most painful destruction of forests has 
lately been effected by Moplahs on the slopes of 
the Bonasore Mountain near Manantoddy. A.U 
the heavy forest of some fine ravines protecting 
streams of considerable size has been felled 
during the last year or two by Moplahs, nomi- 
nally for coffee planting, but coffee is ofr.en tiat 
planted and the tract becomes a mass of rank 
weeds and impenetrable thorny* scrub that can 
never be eradicated ; in fact, a splendid forest 
is felled and burnt for nothing, and the water- 
supply considerably effected. The ravines of 
mountains like this and of the slopes of Wynaad 
should be protected by legislation whether * 
Government or private properly. 



No. 457. 

Forwarded to the Board of Revenue, through 
the Collector of Malabar, with reference to 
RuleVril published with G. O., No. 1662-A, 
of 19th November 1875, Revenue Department 

(Signed) R. H. BEDDOME, Lt.-Col., 

Conservator of Forests. 
OOTACAMUND, Ist April 1876/ 



Note to the Conservatm* of Forests* lette)\ No. 456, 
dated Ist April 1876, to the Reveihue Secretary 
to* Government, submitted with reference to 
Rule VIII of the New Forest Bides. 

Referring to paragraphs 2 and 3, my letter 
to the Board of Revenue, No. 76, datrcd 27 th 
March 1876, will show how the question of the 
disputed boundaries stands. I await the receipt 
of the Revenue Survey Maps before taking 
further steps to have the matters in dispute 
definitely settled. I propose, if necessary, to 
meet the Deputy Commissioner of Mysore with 
a view to the final settlement of the questions 
in issue. 

2. Referring to paragraphs 4 to 14, 1 observe 
that Mr. Peet has been engaged for some time 
in the work of ascertaining what is and what is 
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not Government forests, with a view to the 
in trod action of such a system as Colonel 
Beddome advocates. 

3. With reference to paragraph 15, 1 entirely 
approve of Colonel Beddome's proposals for 
catohiug the elephants us soon as systematic 
forestry lias been introduced ; bat as this is not 
likely to be the case for some time, immediate 
steps are not required. At the same time, 
there is no doabt that Government will shortly 
have to consider a question which 1 ha^e broaght 
forward before, viz.^ setting aside tracts of 
forest us refuges for these useful animals, unless 
meanwhile some way of breeding them in con- 
finement is discovered. 

4. Referring to paragraphs 16, 17, 24 and 
25, I am quite at one with Colonel Beddome as 
to the absolute necessity for housing Forest 
Officers comfortably in such malarious tracts of 
country as those under notice. When a house 
is contlmiously inhabited, I think a substantial 
wooden one with the flooring well raised off 
the aground is about the best for Wynaad. 
Planters almost 4iniversally now adopt them. 
They can be made on the coast and carted to 
the site, and with a little ingenuity they can 
be made to take to pieces. One more point 
which 1 have always considered to be of vital 
importance to health in Wynaad, is the provi- 
sion of good deep wells dug in proper situations 
and as near as possible to the houses. So far 
aa my experience goes, the men who enjoy the 
best health in Wynaad are the men who either 
take great care about the water they drink or 
who never touch it. 

5. Paragraph 19.— -The acquisition by lease 
or purchase of the Pulpilly Forests is a matter 
of much imptirtance for futrne forest opWations, 
and I shall, if the Government approve, make 
overtures to that end. I question however if 
the Irulers will be able to sell the forest out- 
right. 

6. With reference to paragraph 20, it seems 
that the l^arnbarray Forest was for a long time, 
and until 1868, worked by the Forest Depart- 
ment. In 1^68, operations were suspended 'be- 
cause of some claim 16 the forests set up by the 
late Poodadi Nambiar. It was not apparently in 
consequenco of any reference from this office 
that the operations were suspended, and Mr. 
Peet has been informed that 1 see no objection 
to bis demarcating the tract and resuming 
operations. The question of the Poodadi Nam- 
biar escheat is altogether a separate one, and 
will be broaght to the notice of Government in 
due course and through the usual chanDel. 

7. Referring to paragraph 26, there is 
owing to extensive Ponam clearings, very little 
'* heavy evergreen (shola) forest" belonging to 
the Koroth escheat, and, if 1 am not mistaken, 
the Curdamoma coUoctod this last ycair wero 



taken from some fine forest lying above the 
ghauts between Periah and Koroth. 

8. Referring to paragraph 27, 1 quite agree 
with Coh>nel Beddome that a survey and per- 
manent demarcation of all. Govern men t forests 
in Wynaad is urgently required, and more parti- 
cularly in the neighbourhood of the Bonasoro 
Mountain. Mr. Peet could probably find occu- 
pation for a largo party during the whole of 
next season in demarcating the boundaries of 
such tracts as have been definitely settled. I 
cannot help fancying that Colonel Beddome is 
mist^iken in supposing that the tracts he alludes 
to on the Bonasore Mountain, as covered with 
rank weeds and impenetrable thorny scrub, 
were never planted with coffee, because Mop- 
lahs, of all people in the world, are least likely 
to spend their monwy in cutting down forest 
for no purpose, and because as a matter of fact 
which 1 have already brought to the notice of 
the Board of Revenue large areas of land 
assessed as coffee are annually thrown up iu 
Wynaad both by natives and Europeans. 
Colonel Beddome's last proposal in this para- 
graph should doubtless be considered while the 
new forest law is under discussion : it is one of 
immense importance in this district where 
wasteful Ponam cultivation is so largely prac- 
tised. 

(Signed) W. LOGAN, 

OuUector, 
Calicut, 2l8l April 1876. 



Forwarded to the Secretary to Government, 
Revenue Department, through the Board of 
Revenue. • 

Colonel Beddome's Inspection Report on the 
Wynaad Forests will be submitted for the 
orders of Government. 

2. Of the two boundary disputes with My- 
sore, referred to in paragraphs 2 and 3 of the 

• GO d tod 21 t Conservator's letter, the 

March 1876,V SOs' [^"^^^ *^^ ^^l ^^7?^ 
to the Collector* of Mala- 
bar who, it is observed, proposes, if necessary, 
to arrange for a meeting between the Deputy 
Commissioner of Mysore and himself on the sub- 
ject. This course was approved in Board's Pro- 
ceedings, dated 26th April 1876, No. 1,108, 
and further report may be awaited. The latter 
dispute, as to whether the boundary acccepted 
by Government in the orders quoted has been 
properly marked in accordance with the deci« 
sion, can be investigated at the same time. 

3. The Teak forests of Wynaad are said by 
Colonel Beddome to be among the finest Teak 
forests belonging to the Madras Government, 
and ho urges the desirability of improi^ing and 
preseryipg (hom to tho utmost j he thiuka 
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money expended in this direction will bo better 
laid out; than on plantations whether ou the 
bills or plains. As a preliminary he considers 
block surveys absolutely necessary, and the 
Collector states that Mr. Peet is actually en- 
j;Hged in eucfuiriug into the different rights in 
these forests with a view to more strict con- 
servancy. Colonel Beddome suggests that Mr. 
Peet may be directed to commence operations 
by surveying and dividing into blocks so soon 
as the boundary is settled. The Board approve 
this suggestion ; the details may be left to the 
Conservator who should hi?nself issue the ne- 
cessary instructions to Mr. Peet. 

4. In paragraph 15, Colonel Beddome sug- 
gests that steps should be taken to catch the 
elephants wliich now haunt the Wynaad 
Forests in largo numbers, and the Collector ap- 
proves the proposal. Colonel Beddome observes 
that the majority of those lately captured 
have died, and it seems to the Board that some 
enquiry as to the cause of the extensive mor- 
tality amongst these animals should be made 
before further captures are attempted. 

5. The Board fully support the ConscN 
vator and Collector in recommending the pro- 
vision of substantial houses and good wells for 
the use of Forest Officers. As there seems to 
be a doubt whether wooden houses or substantial 
masonry buildings are best, it would be well to 
try one of each kind. The requisite plans and 
estimate should be prepared and submitted. 

6. As regards the forest attached to the 
Pulpilly Temple, the Collector should, the 
Board think, bo empowered, as he suggests, to 
make overtures for its purchase or lease. His 
action in regard to the Pambarray Forest is 
approved, and his report on the matter of the 
escheat awaited. 

7. The Board support Colonel Beddome*s 
recommendation in regard to the provision of 
a house and office for the Deputy Conserva- 
tor. They have no information as to cost, Ac, 
of iron houses, and aannot therefore offer any 
opinion as to their suitability ; but they are 
convinced that the provision of good healthy 
residences for Forest Officers will prove to bo 
economical as well as humane.' 

8. Further enquiry seems necessary before 
entering on Cardamom cultivation, but, if it is 
found that they can be produced profitably in 
the Government Forests, a skilled man should 
be procured from Ti*avaucore or Coorg. 

9. The Board concur in the Collector's 
remarks in paragraph 27 of Colonel Beddome's 
letter. 

(True Copies and Extract.) 

(Signed) C. A. OALTON, 

Activg Secretary^ 



Order thereon, 2Gth Juno 1876, No. 857. 

The Government observe that the boundary' 
dispute referred to in paragraph 2 of the Con- 
servator's letter is under reference to tho 
Collector of Malabar, who has reported that ho 
awaits the receipt of maps of the locality from 
the Survey Department. 

2. In paragraph 3 Lieutenant-Colonel Bed- 
dome reports the existence of another dispute 
on the boundary line between Wynaad and 
Mysore. His remarks will be communicated to 
the Chief Commissioner of Mysore; and Mr. 
Logan will be directed to investigate this dis- 
pute also in conjunction with the Deputy Com- 
missioner whom he is to moot shortly. 

3. The proposals in regard to the survey and 
diviKion into blocks of the valuable Teak forests 
of Wynaad are approved. 

4. Paragraph 4 of the Board's Proceedings 
TTj r> r. n-r.u^x ^ill bc' referred to the Ju- 

lQ76!^o0bi ^^ci^'l Department, where 

tho cause of the mortality 
among newly -captured elephants is under inves- 
tigation. 

5. Plans and estimates ibr the buildiDga 
referred to in paragraph 5 will be called for in 
the Public Works Department. They should 
be prepared in communication with the Collector 
and tho Conservator. The proposal regarding 
iron houses will be considered in tho Public 
Works Department. The Government admit 
the desirability of providing proper boose- 
accommodatiou to their officers in Wynaad. 

6. The Collector is authorised to negotiate 
for the lease or purchase of the forests attached 
to the Pulpilly Temple. 

7. The Government await further report on 
tho subject of Cardamom cultivation. 

8. With reference to tho points adverted to 
in paragraph 27 of tho Conservator's letter, the 
Government observe that tho survey and de- 
marcation of all Government forests in Wynaad 
should certainly bo proceeded with, as soon as 
the survey of the Nilgiris is completed. The 
necessity of providing by Legislation against 
the destruction of forests in ravines protecting 
streams will bo considered in connection with 
the new Forest Bill. 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) D. F. CARMICHAEL, 

Sccrditrtj to Govomvicni. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF INDORE. 



We lately reviewed the Administi-ation 
of Travancore: we now propose to say a 
few words on the subject of a modest little 
pamphlet recently received by us, entitled 
the Report on the Administration of Indoro 
for the year 1 875-70. ludore is situated 
far away in Ceotral India, to the north-west 
of the Vindhya mountains, and but little 
out of the course of the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway, which stretches its 
magnificent leugth of 1,278 miles from 
Bombay to Allahabad, where it touches the 
Bast India Railway still longer than itself, 
ludore is hardly so well known to Southoru 
ludia as Travancore. It is familiar," how- 
ever, to the studeut of Indian History as 
the capital of the territory of the Maharajah 
Hoikar ; and yet, there is a closer interest 
for us in this far ofiF region than mere 
historic recollections of the past ; for it has 
a* pi^esent living interest in the fact that it 
was recently administered by a Madras 
man of mark, and is now being administered 
by another Madras man who is making his 
mark. The present Maharajah, differing in 
character from hig warlike predecessors, 
has, it is said, a strong commercial turn of 
mind ; but his love of mere filtl^ lucre is 
not so strong as to render him blind to the 
advantages of a vigorous administration of 



his State. He translated Sir Madhava Rao 
from Travancore; and when that distin- 
guished native statesman's services were 
peremptorily demanded to set the troubled 
affairs of Baroda in order, ho called to his 
aid Madhava Rao's- first cousin, our well 
known townsman Ragoonath Rao, who has 
already earned the appreciation of a far bet- 
ter judge of men than his employer Holkar 
— no less an authority than Sir Henry Daly, 
Agent to the Governor-General in Central 
India. Ragoonath Rao is the son of a 
former Dewan of Travancore, and until his 
translation to ludore, was Deputy Collec- 
tor of Madras. His abilities are of a raro 
order > but what wb admire in him is that 
he is a straightforward plain spoken honest- 
hearted mau, whose tongue cannot tell a 
lie. He is a Mahratta by birth 5 but he is 
every inch an Englishman in his love of all 
that is manly and good, and his hatred of 
all that is mean and bad. 

But let us pass to the pamphlet that is 
lying before us. It is a report addressed 
by M. R. R. Ragoonath Rao to His High- 
ness the Maharajah Holkar, and sets out 
with the fact that in tho year under review, 
the late Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, visited 
Indore and expressed himself favorably ou 
the condition of tho country and people, 
and that the capital was also visited by His 
Royal Highness tb© PrineQ of Wale3, wtq 
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was pleased with his reception and all that 
ho had the opportunity of seeing. Ragoo- 
nath Rao also records the fact that the 
Maharajah was present at the Chapter of the 
Star of India held by the Prince of Wales 
at Calcutta ^ and we may add the interest- 
injg fact that the adopted son of Holkar's 
prime minister, a clever promising little 
boy whose familiar name is Deverath, or 
the gift of God, was the Maharajah's 
pago at that briUiant pageant and had 
the honor of holding the goi'geous train 
of His Highness. Tho State Railway 
to connect Indore with tho Great Indian 
Peninsular is in progress, but there is 
a gap of 20 miles between Indore and 
Choral. The Secretary of State has just 
Banctioned His Highness' proposal that tho 
British Mint should on certain conditions 
coin tho Indore Rupee, tho equivalent of 
our rupee, a measure which will remove 
inconvenience in trade and facilitate inter- 
communication between tlio territories of 
Holkar and the British possessions. To 
improve Postal communication also be- 
tween these territories, an arrangement 
Las been made with the British Post 
Office to receive and distribute letters 
addressed to places within the Maharajah's 
kingdom, and to hand over to the Bri- 
tish Post Office letters proceeding out of 
the kingdom. The tax hitherto levied on 
pilgrims proceeding to tho Pagoda of 
Onkar and the tax on timber floating up or 
down the Ncrbudda river have been abol- 
ished 3 but in order to discourage drunk- 
enness and to enable the drinking public 
to obtain liquor free from deleterious in- 
gredients, tho monopoly of the whole 
Abkari has been made over to a single 
contractor. There has been good work in 
the Legislative Department : we gather that 
there has been no blind copying of our 
Civil and Criminal Codes; but, in the 
language of the Prime Minister, rules for 
the administration of justice have been 



drawn up on the forensic and ethical Codes 
of many civilized nations 5 and in this larger 
scheme, the welfare of the rural community 
has not been forgotten, for regulations for 
the improvement of village administration 
have been considered in detail in His High- 
ness' Durbar. For the administration of jus- 
tice there are six grades of Civil Courts in 
Holkar s dominions, viz., one Court of the 
highest grade, or the Sudr Court; four of 
the 2nd grade, or the Zillah Courts of 
Indore, Nemad, Rampura, and Nimawar; 
five of the 3rd grade, or the two Adawluts 
in the city of Indore, and tho Subha Courts 
of Indore, Nemad and Rampura; twenty- 
two of the 4th grade, located at different 
stations, and authorized to try original 
suits from Rupees 200 to Rupees 1,000; 
twenty-nine of the 5th grade, authorised to 
try suits from Rupees 20 to Rupees 200 ; 
and three of tho Cth grade, authorized to 
try suits from one Rupee to 20 Rupees in 
value. It will be interesting to learn some- 
thing of the constitution of the three 
Superior Courts. The Sudr Court does not 
exercise original jurisdiction, except in cases 
transferred to its file fcy order of the 
Durbar. Its regular powers aro to Lear 
appeals from decisions of the Courts of tbe 
2nd grade in original suits, and special 
appeals from their decisions in appeals 
from tho Lower Courts. Tho Sudr Court 
also exercises general supervision overall 
tho Subordinate Courts of whatever grade, 
and disposes of all references made by them- 
on points of difficulty or doubt. All its 
formed functions of assisting the Durbiir 
in organizing Courts, framing rules of 
procedure, and disposing of ministerial 
and miscellaneous business, aro now 
however undertaken and discharged by 
the Prime Minister himself. The Zillah 
Courts • are authorized to try original 
suits in which the value litigated exceeds 
2,000 Rupees, and to hear all appeals 
from the Lower Courts, Tho two Adaw- 
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luts ill the c'ltj of Trnlore aro Courts of 
co-ordinate jurisdicbioa empowered to hear 
all origiual suits arising in. the city in 
which the amount in dispute does not 
exceed 2,000 Rupees, but they have no 
appellate po\vers. It is explained that the 
trade and money dealing of the city of 
Indore aro so extensive as to give rise to 
a largo amount of litigation, which keeps 
the two Adawluts and the Ziflah Court 
in full occupation ^ the number of suits 
disposed of by them being more than one 
thousand per annum. The Subhas try suits 
within their I'espective Zillahs in which the 
amount in dispute exceeds Rupees 1,000 
but does not exceed Rupees 2,000, and they 
possess in addition the power of hearing 
appeals from the Couvis of the last or 
6th grade. These Subhas aro however 
the principal Revenue OfEcers of their 
respjBctivo Zillahs, viz., Indore, Nem&,d, 
and Rampura as abovementioned ; and as 
tlieir revenue work is of primary import- 
ance to them, they have not much time 
for judicial work, their share of which the 
Prime Minister reports is happily not very 
great, The periods of limitation recogniz- 
ed for suits are 30 years for immoveable 
property, and 12 years for moveable pro- 
perty ; but M. R. R. Ragoonath Rao very 
properly proposes to reduce the limitation 
in the case of suits founded on mere ver- 
bal understandings to two years, or even 
one year. To the honor of Holkar be it 
said that the State pays two Vakils to 
conduct suits on behalf of paupers : they 
are attached to the Sudr Court, but attend 
to the interests of paupers in all the Courts 
in the city of Indore. The Durbar appears 
to do a good deal of work in the matter of 
judicial arbitration' to save parties the 
expense of law suits. On -this point we 
shall quote Mr. Ragoonath Rao's words. 
'* The extensive opium speculations and 
time bargains in the city of Indore are 
always the subject of animated controversy 



between the ' Bulls' and the ' Bears,' or 
as they aro here styled Potdicdlds and 
ildthavdlds. But all disputes arising 
therefrom are decided by the Punchs. 
If a party fails to perform his contract, the 
matter is referred to the Punchs, and both 
parties generally abide by their decision. 
The Durbar also lends its aid and influence, 
if required, for the amicable settlement of 
disputes arising out of these time bargains, 
whereby parties are saved from bringing 
their disputes into Courts of law.'' All 
claims of Ejardars, Tipdars, &c., against 
cultivators or ryots are, we learn, decided 
by the Revenue Officers, in order to save 
the parties the cost of litigation in the 
Civil Courts. *'The law and procedure,'' 
concludes the Dowan on this part of hia 
report, *'now in force in this State aro 
generally based on the law and pro- 
cedure obtaining in the British territories ; 
but we have avoided all their technicalities, 
and modified those parts which are con- 
sidered by the people here as severe.'' 

For the administration of criminal justice, 
there are likewise six -grades of Courts; 
viz., the Sudr, the Zillah or Sessions' Courts, 
and Magistrates' Courts of four classes. 
First Class Magistrates are authorized to 
award imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, fine not exceeding 500 Rupees, and 
whipping not exceeding 15 lashes ; and 
they hear appeals from sentences passed 
by Third Class Magistrates. Second Class 
Magistrates have similar powers up to a 
maximum of three months* imprisonment, 
100 Rupees in fine, and 10 lashes in whip- 
ping ; and they hear appeals from the sen- 
tences of Fourth Class Magistrates. Third 
Class Magistrates may imprison up to one 
month, fine up to 25 Rupees, and whip up 
to 6 lashes ; and Fourth Class Magistrates 
can only fine up to 10 Riipees. But all 
this whipping cannot be carried out with- 
out the sanction of the Zillah or Session 
Judges, except in the case cf the 'city 
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Magistrate of Indore who, of his own power, 
may npw give a thief or other criminal 30 
lashes, as he has numerous cases of petty 
theft and other crimes to deal with. The 
traffic at Barwai having greatly increased 
in consequence of the opening of the State 
Railway, and the fluctuating population 
gathered there Acquiring speedy justice, the 
Ameen of Barwai also has obtained power 
to whip without reference to his Zillah 
Court, that of Nemad. It is not necessary 
to describe the powers of the superior cri- 
minal Courts; but wb may mention on this 
point, that no sentence involving impri- 
sonment beyond ten years can bo carried 
into execution without the sanction of the 
Durbar, and that no capital punishment 
can be carried out without the final sanc- 
tion of the Maharajah himself. It will thus 
be seen that there is a complete and satis- 
factory machinery for the administration of 
justice, and that the intervention of the 
Ministry and the Crown secures the best 
guarantees to the people against any mis- 
carriage in the award of punishment. 

Before we pass to any notice of the ad- 
ministration of Indore in its other Depart- 
ments, we shall briefly mention the Reve- 
nue results we gather from the report. Tlie 
gi'oss State demand was Rupees 53,72,000, 
of which Rupees 49,02,000 were ultimately 
collected, leaving a balance of Rupees 
3,80,000 unrealized, plus a sum of 90,000 
Rupees ordered by His Highness to be 
remitted. Of the principal sources of Reve- 
nue, Land yielded Rupees 30,95,000 ; Cus- 
toms Rupees 5,26,000; Interest Rupees 
3,74,000; Tributes Rupees 1,49,000; Ab- 
kari Rupees 1,17,000 ; and the State Cot- 
ton Mill Rupees 79,000. The rest was 
made up from Stamps, Pin^s, Post Office, 
Mint, and Miscellaneous, The expenditure 
of the year under review amounted to Ru- 
pees 40,51,000. Of this we may notice the 
largest items. The Palace spent Rupees 
8,52,000; the Civil Establishments cost 



Rupees 0,98,000 plus Rupees 59,000 for the 
Courts; the Army and Police cost Rupees* 
8,24,000 and Rupees 5,3G,000 respectively ; 
the outlay on Public Works amounted J:o Uu- 
pees3,G7,000; andtheinstalmentto "Capital- 
ization of Contingent" was Rupees 2,38,000t 
No explanation of this last item is given in 
the report ; but we learn from the report of 
the Political Agent for the previous year, 
that this "capitalization of contingent" 
means that His Highness Holkar was called 
upon by the British Government to mate 
instalments of Rupees 2,38,000 a year 
towards the capitalization of ^his contriba- 
tion to the Malwa Bheel corps. The Maha- 
rajah's contribution was assessed at Rupees 
23,81,520 ; and we gather that tlie above- 
mentioned instalment of Rupees 2,38,000 
paid in the year under review completes 
Holkar's contribution to the Malwa Bheel 
corps. We may also mention that we learn 
from the same source that Holkar paid 
in 1874-75 Rupees 11,00,000, being his six- 
teenth instalment of one million on account 
of his State Railway loan. We may safely 
conclude from these facts that the financiai 
condition of Holkar's kingdom is highly 
prosperous. The land revenue system of 
the State is said to be field war. All culti- 
vable and grass lands (known as Beed) are 
assessed, and by that moans- the gross 
revenue of a village is at once ascertained. 
The Jumvia is leased to any person who is 
will ins: to undertake the collections for 87i 
per cent of the gross. The renter is allowed, 
in addition, to enjoy the benefit arising 
from the extra cultivation of lands recover- 
Qd from immemorial waste, and from the cul- 
tivation of wet produce on dry lands. Such 
immense advantages induce enterprising 
capitalists to come forward to rent the 
Jummas; and the State therefore would 
appear to experience no diflSculty in getting 
in its land revenue. On the other hand, no 
ryot is compelled to hold land which he 
does not choose to retain ; nor is he ousted 
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from Lis holding so long as he pays tho 
« fixed assesstnenfc and keeps to the terms of 
his puttah. Gi'eafc and marked progress 
has been made in public works by the pre- 
sent Chief Engineer, Mr. Carey, an English 
gentleman, under whom Sir H. Daly re- 
marked in the previous year, " the result is 
that metalled roads, bridges, and sound 
drainage are drivinjj out filth, open cess- 
pools, and disease/' In the year under 
review, the Dhar road was thoroughly con-' 
solidated and opened for traflSc ; several 
compartments of a new Jail were made 
ready for occupation, capable of accommo- 
datincr about 400 men ; an iron Durbar 
Hall was set up just outsido the city of 
Indore, which was ordered especially for the 
reception of the Prince of Wales, and was , 
entirely cast at Bombay by the well known 
firm of Nicol and Co. ; the Baradwdri at 
the Lai Baugh was completely ro-raodelled 
so as to have a grand staircase the whole 
breadth of the building, and a painted and 
pillared hall capable of holding 300 peo- 
ple, in substitution of the petty rooms into 
which the lower part 6f the building was pre- 
viously cut up ; the new market of 36 stalls 
commenced the previous year was complet- 
ed ; and a new girder bridge was put up over 
the Peliakal nulla near some large temples 
on the Deypalpore road, besides other 
minor works of improvement The recently 
established Forest Department is supplying 
wood for the construction of the Railway, 
and is worked also under, the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Carey, assisted by two 
native Enginews, subjects of the Maharajali, 
who appear to have graduated in Engineer- 
ing in the University of Bombay. The 
forests of Indore are in two belts;, one 
bordering on the Satpoora, and the other on 
the Vindhya range of mountains. The Cot- 
ton Mill was pronounced by Sir H. Daly 
in 1874-75 to be a prosperous institution. 
It is worked by Englishmen under the 
superintendence of Mr. Broome, la the 



year under review, the Mill turned out more 
than 70,000 pieces of cloth, which with the 
balance of the previous year created a 
stock of more than 95,000 pieces of cloth, 
of which more than 81,000 pieces (including 
Dhoties, which perhaps answer to what are 
known as Dovaties^ in this part of the 
country) were sold during the year. Mr. 
Broome reports that the demand for his 
cloth is steadily and rapidly increasing ; 
that the more it gets known, the more 
popular it becomes; and that he has no 
hesitation in saying that, without exception, 
it is the best and most durable cloth made 
in India, having entirely superseded 
Bombay made cloth wherever it has gone. 
Sanitation, Vaccination, Dispensaries, and 
the Medical condition of the Jails are sub- 
jects which are touched upon in the Prime 
Minister's report ; but we must not weary 
our readers with minute details. In con- 
nection, however, with Jails and Hospitals, 
we may mention a few interesting facts 
gathered from the Political Agent's Report 
for 1874-75. The Central Jail at Indore is 
said to be admirably managed under tho 
supervision of Dr. Beaumont. The system 
in force maintains discipline without harsh- 
ness ; every inmate being put to such work 
only as he is fit for according to his phy- 
sique aud calling. It appears that four or 
five years ago ic was a sickening sight to 
see men of education, under suspicion and 
charges of misappropriation of State money, 
manacled in the Indore Jail with weighty 
irons and linked for the night to murdereis 
and dacoits ; women were imprisoned 
under almost any pretext, and released 
bereft of character ; and the visit of tho 
British Resident was resented. But. the 
Maharajah, acting on the advice of Sir 
Madhava Rao, has radically reformed these 
evils : the Jail has been enlarged and venti- 
lated ; the prisoners are fairly treated; the 
untried are separated from tho convicted ; 
and there is no desire to keep tlie Jail a 
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secret, it being as free to the inspection of 
visiters as jails in British territory. To tlio 
late celebrated Secunder Begum of Bhopal, 
however, is attributed the honor of intro- 
ducing Jail management in Central India, 
which did not shun inspection. In respect 
to Hospitals, the following was reported of 
the Iiflore Charitable Hospital. It is the 
largest in Central India. In it were treated 
9,409 out and 1,029 in-patients, many of the 
cases being serious forms of disease, or in- 
jury calling for surgical operation, including 
cataracts in the eyo requiring extrac- 
tion for the relief of the patient. Until 
this hospital became established in pub- 
lic estimation, Dr. Beaumont believed that 
many persons aflBicted with curable dis- 
ease must have died, and many must have 
dragged out a miserable existence of pain 
and suflTering, or life long blindness. A 
leper hospital was built in connection with 
this charitable hospital ; and several 
patients were successfully treated by Dr. 
Beaumont with a combination of arsenic^ 
iodine, and iodide of potassium, in the 
absence of gnrjun oil. Dr. Beaumont 
gives a short but interesting sketch of 
leprosy which we shall quote in his own 
words. ''Leprosy has been known from 
the most remote ages, and althongh it has 
now almost disappeared from the more, civil- 
ized parts of the world, it is still one of the 
most widely spread maladies which afflict 
the human race. Leprosy was known in 
Italy about the Christian era, after which it 
increased and spread so extensively, that 
from the eighth till th^ twelfth century it 
was veiy prevalent throughout Europe 
generally, the British Islands not escaping. 
After this period, it gradually declined till 
in the fifteenth century it had become ver; 
rare, and it has now altogether disappeared 
from Europe, with the exception of Norway^ 
where in certain localities it is still of fre-* 
qnent occurrence. Judging from the 
uamber of leper hospitaU which were ii^ 



Europe and the numerous laws regulating 
the concluct of lepers, the di^aso must 
have been quite as prevalent there in tho 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries as it is in 
India. It seems to have attracted much 
public attention. In all States there wcro 
many laws and regulations about lejx^rs, 
securing to them certain immunities and 
privileges, for tho sake of which, long after 
the disappearance of tho malady, thero 
jwere many persons glad to call themselves 
lepers. The Knights of St. Lazarus were 
devoted to the cure of leprosy; many 
suffered from it -, and their Grand Master 
was usually a leper. The disappearance o£ 
leprosy from Europe is usually attributed 
to improved hygiene and improved condi- 
tions of life generally— agencies which havo 
not yet begun to operate on the mass of 
the people in India, where there is no evi- 
dence that the disease is at all dech'ning. 
Probably 1 per 1,000 of the people are afflict- 
ed with it, which gives a total 130,000 to 
200,000 lepers." This is rather a startling 
^revelation of the extent to which this terri- 
ble malady prevails in India; but we can- 
not follow tho Doctor in his interesting* 
accoiint of the origin and character of this 
disease. 

To return to the man, whose report of 
his administration of Indore for the year 
1875-76 we have just reviewed, and to bear 
out what we have said of his character at 
the beginning of this paper, we would, for 
the gratification of hi^ personal friends and 
the advocates in general of native advance- 
ment, conclude our remarks by quoting the 
brief but pregnant tribute paid by Sir H. 
Daly to Holkar's present Prime Minister in 
the following words : — " Sir Madhava Rao, 
whose services were sought by the Govern- 
ment of India for Baroda, has been replaced 
by a relation of ^is own, Bagoonath Rao, 
formerly Deputy Collector of Madras, a^ 
practical and earnest maa beat on leaving 
bismark at lAclore/' 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



. LONDON LIFE. 
[Fbom our Special CoRREsroNDENT.] 
Sir, 

My last letter liad scarcely left tbese shores 
wlicu the werld was astonished by the nnfore- 
seen anDOuncement tliat the ^reat Mr. Disraeli 
had quitted the arena in which he Imd fought 
and conquered for so many years and was about 
to transfer his eloquence, his sarcasm and 
niHrvelloua debating powers to the Upper 
House. Some years back Her Llajesty was 
))leasod to offer him a Poerrige which he 
astutely declined, knowing that his party conld 
not afford to lose his valuable aid in ihe 
House of Commons, but his refusal derived a 
peculiar grace from his humble request to tlie 
Sovereign that she would be pleased to confer 
the proposed honour on the lady who had 
f'hai'ed his affections, his triumphs and his de« 
feats for so many years with such unutterable 
faith aud affection. The Countess of Beacous- 
lield is no more, the Conservative party has 
attained a position which its most sanguine 
supporters dared not hope for even ten years 
back, nnd Mr. Disraeli recognising the two 
facts that he has rejuvenated his followers and 
grown a little old himself, seeks a well-earned 
repose in the Chaniber of our hereditary legis- 
lators. If ever a man existed who was entitled 
to look back upon his career with feelings of 
unmitigated satisfaction, surely that man is the 
present Earl of Beacons6eld. He presents a 
marvellous instance of the unerring success 
which attends the career of a clever nmn with 
unbounded faith in himself. Mr. Disraeli, like 
other st'Utesmen, hns had his share of ups aud 
downs; he has made mistakes, he has made 
enemies, he has struggled against heavy odds 
ior many years, but when his party prospects 
were at the lowest ebb his motto was always 
the same, *' never say die." However over- 
whelming his temporary defeats, he always, in 
the laujruage of the Prize-Uing, " came up 
Bmiling." Throughout his political life he 
alj^ays looked forward to arriving at the top 
of the tj'ce ; and from the day, some forty years 
back, wh<?n he vowed that the House of Com- 
mons should listen to him in the future, up to 
the uight last month, when he concluded his 
Parliyiu«utary Career in the Lower House with 
one of the most eloquent aud impassioned ad- 
dresses that ever fell from his lips, he never 
shrank from the unequal coutest which he 
liad to maintain. For many ycai'S, it may be 
said that Mr. Disraeli fougjit the battle of the 
Tories feingle-handed, and few statesmen of 
this or any other age could have so equably 
and so skilfully contested such a one-fiided and 
uphill game. It is idle to deny tiiat liia tAh 



sence. from the Lower House must mateiially 
affect the strength of the Conservative forces ; 
but it will be a treat to hear him demolish the 
feeble platitudes of Earl Granville and possibly 
break a lance with the eccentric old Earl from 
Pembroke Lodge. Now that Agamemnon has 
retired, the world says that Achillea (W. E. G.) 
who has been sulking so long, will return id 
the fray. 

On the whole the past Session of Parliament 
may be pronounced to have been quiet and 
nnsensational. Very little work was done, and 
this fault is by some ascribed to the facrion.s- 
ness of the opposition, by others to the incapa- 
city of the existing administration. I have 
not time or space to indulge in political dis- 
quisitions, so your readers may take their choice, 
according to their political bias. The fact, how- 
ever, remains that very little progress in legis- 
lature was effecteil, although the members of ihe 
House of Commons sat up to abnormal hours 
both by day and night. Much time was wasted 
in the Debates on the Royal Titles Bill. The 
agitation against the assuinpiion of the title of 
Empress was simply childish. But ic is sur- 
prising how the mob is gulled by a specious cry 
emanating from such shallow- pa tod lii*ebrHnds 
as Sir Charles Dilke, and OJger and othei's of 
that kidney; and then unfortunately, the more 
rcnpectable i*adicals, like Gladstone and 
Gi*anvllle, have not the courage to tell the tail 
of their party that they must obey the head. 
How the liberty of the people coUld possibly be 
endangered by the change of title from Qnecu 
to Empress it would puzzle a dozen t^phinxes 
to explain, but still tbis was the popular 
delusion. Why ! Her Majesty might have 
called herself, the Great Mogul, or the Queen 
of the Cannibal Islands, or the Grand Llama, 
or all three combined, aud it would not have 
affected her subjects more than if one of her 
ladies-in-waiting had sneezed, but tlie " great 
heart of tlie people" is a very curious piece 
of mechanism, and well organised agitation of 
any kind generally has a temporary success, 
because it is a truism that the world contains 
ten times as many fools as wise n^en. The 
Burials Bill again gave rise to animated discus- 
sion, but Mr. Osborne Morgan was as usual 
defeated : it is too much to hope that he will 
acceptthe snuh; the non-conformists are veiy 
irrepressible, and their attacks on the Estab- 
lished Church become more venomous every 
session. No doubt they will succeed in the 
end, because gutta cavat lapidem non vt sed soei^e 
cadendo ; but they will yet have to fight for some 
years. The most animated debates have arisen 
on Lord Saudou's Education-Bill; a chronic 
difficulty crops up owing to the necessity of 
considering not so much the interests of the 
children as the jealousies and scruples of rival 
religious sects. The GK)vernment had no easy 
task to ean*y their views on the subject, but of 
oourac they derived some assistance from the 
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disaensions which split np the libeml party. 
Although the oppasitioH were united in their 
desire to defeat Lord Sandou's intentions, 
success was beyond their grasp, because they 
all wanted to march to victory by a different 
road. L* nnion fail la force^ and a house 
divided against itself cnnnot stand, so the 
Liberals and Radicals failed to defeat the 
Government measure, although they succeeded 
in wasting scores of valuable hours which 
might have been profitably employed in the 
acceleration of the public business. The chief 
rebuff experienced by the Ministry was the com- 
pulsory withdrawal of Mr. Cross* Prisons' Bill. 
Under its provisions both the cost and control 
of prisons were to be transferred from the local 
authorities to the Secretary of State, with 
power, subject to certain exceptions, to close 
all unnecessary prisons. Although relief would 
thus have been afforded to tlie rate- payers, 
many County Magistrates and Town Councils 
objected to the cassation of local supervision. 
Vestrydom was in arms; "Bumble" Avas loath 
t^ part with his little brief authority. The 
Bill was read a second time by ;i cousidemble" 
majority, but certain daily papers persistently 
condemned its scope and aim, and when the 
" massacre of the Innocents" took place the 
first and most conspicuous victim was the 
Prisons'- Bill. 1 never dispute that " Discretion 
is the better part of valour," but in this instance 
I think the Cabinet might have advantageously 
acted with a litr.le more firmnefs and independ- 
auce. Mr. Trevelyan brought, forward his long 
threatened proposal for the extension of House- 
liold Suffrage to Counties, but he was ignomini- 
ously defeated, and it is perfectly evident that 
the country is not ripe for such a radical change 
and that any move in that direction must be 
preceded by a re-distiibution of seats. Mr. 
Plimsoll pjissed a Merchant-Shipping Bill for 
the protection of Sailors alid the regular super- 
vihion of unsea worthy craft, and vhose mem- 
bers who took an active part in the prolonged 
debates appeared to be satisfied with the bill 
in its final shape, so it may be hoped that one 
'^ burning question" has been extinguished and 
that no more legislation thereauent will be 
required for some yoftrs to come. 

The one all-absorbing topic at the present 
moment in all classes of society is what the 
public and the Press vaguely denominate the 
" Bulgarian atrocities." If the Prussians were 
to devastate Great Britain, murder our hus- 
bands and fathers and ravish our wives and 
daughters we should hardly term these outrages 
*' English" atrocities, but as the Turks have 
been massacring Bulgarians, it seems that the 
English newspapers choose to call their violent 
de^s *^ Bulgarian^* atrocities. Perhaps there 
is more truth in the term than is generally sup- 
posed for undoubtedly the cruelties practised in 
Asia Minor have not been confined to one side. 
It is confessedly impossible for wai'faro to be 



carried on by any nation in any country with- 
out the repeated occurrence of manifold horrors. 
When the Servian ^iwurrection broke out, the ^ 
Ddily News, a journal of the greatest enterprise 
and respectability, lost no time in dispatching 
a " Special correspondent" to the scene of 
hostilities. The gentleman to whom the mis- 
sion was entrusted was a most talented Amei*i- 
can writer but^ like many of his countrymen, 
deficient neither in imagination nor well round- 
ed periods. His letters were replete with such 
ghastly .details and gave such circumstantial 
stories of women and children ravished, roasted 
and fiayed alive, that int-erpellations were made 
in the House of Commons, and the Prime 
Minister was asked whether he approved of 
these "Turkish amusements." Mr. Disraeli very 
sensibly declined to heed the anonymous asse- 
verations of a " Yankee Special,** and replied 
that no official information had reached the 
Foieign Oflice. The ^Radical party, whose 
natural instincts of course convinced them 
that the "insurgents" must be in the right 
and the Turks as the representatives of 
constituted authority in the wrojig,, returned 
t.o the charge and the ministry granted 
that many outrages had been committed by 
the irregular troops of the Porte which the 
authorities at Stamboul had been powerless to 
prevent, but Mr. Disraeli stated that represen- 
tations had been made to the Sultan's advisers 
by the Unit^ Great Powers, and that tho 
injuries complained of would be enquired into 
and, as far as possible, redressed. He added 
significantly that if the opposition objected to 
the conduct of the Foreign Office in the mat- 
ter, he was quite I'eady to meet any vot« of 
censure that ini^ht be proposed. Lord Har- 
tington, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, Mr. For- 
stier and all their following Were dumb. Then 
Parliament rose, ill-tempered members proceed- 
ed to harass salmon and grouse instead of one 
another, the Premier rang for hid tailor to 
order his " robes," the gigantic gooseberries 
again found a place in the columns of onr 
leading contemporaries and the world was 
wagging sluggishly, us is usual in the middle 
of August, when the Daily News opportunely 
received a fresh batch of Horrors from Bul- 
garia, and the Times, finding news very scarge, 
followed suit. Then flaming leaders appeared, 
and day after day it was matheviatically prov- 
ed that unless Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli 
liad been ruling in Downing, Street not a 
single Christian in the Herzegovina would have 
lostr his life ; had Lord Granville been in power 
the Turks would have remonstrated with their 
rebellious vassids with white kid-glovca and 
rosewater, in lieu of steel and gunpowder. 

Public meetings throughout the laud wero 
summoned to denounce the Mussulmans ai^d a 
brutal Tory-Government ; the dispatch of our 
Fleet to Besika Bay for the protection of the 
Chrifitiau subjects of tl^e P^rtc was declared to 
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bo n movemenb in favonr of the Tarks iDgfead 
of against them ; and, finally, that irreprea- 
siblo and imprndent pamphleteer, the Hight 
Honomble W. E. Gladstone, issued sixty pages 
of printed matter in which he emptied the 
vials of his wrath on the Turk, the Tory and 
everything that is theirs. Sach distinctly 
unFcrnpnlun^ party- tactics have seldom been 
resorted to, and though it is not probable that 
the present administration will be onsted there- 
by, it is tolerably certain that grave complica- 
tions will arise in consequence of such fear- 
fiiily r^inli agitation, and if England succeeds 
in keeping clear of war she will not have to 
thank the Liberal Party. It would be matter 
of surprise that the public should be led astray 
so blindly and so foolishly did we not bear in 
mind that the " many headed** in this country 
are singularly susceptible when their pockets 
arc concerned. Nearly twelve months ago Tur- 
key declared herself bankrupt and thousands 
ot Englishmen found themselves either ruined 
or with seriously diminished incomes. No 
means of retaliation could be devised at the 
time, but now, thanks to the eloquent and 
unscrupulous correspondent of the Daily News 
and the unbridled goose quill of the Right 
Honorable Member for Greenwich, the British 
Public have found an outlet for their pent-up 
wrath. Does any one suppose that Bulga- 
rians would be above par and Turks below 
zero if the latter were still paying fifteen 
per cent interest on their debt ? I ti-ow not ! 
The Dog received the bad name (and most 
deservedly) hist October and now every one is 
eager to hang him. Every Englishman who 
ever held a Turkish bond, or even Imd an ac- 
quaintance who owned those delusive securities, 
seizes with avidity the opportunity of slander- 
ing the Government that has cheated him, per- 
haps that is natural, but it is rather lianl that 
Her Majesty's) personal advisers should be 
deemed respounible for the misbehaviour of 
fanatical Bashi-Bazonks and effete local Pashas. 
The cry of tho malcontents hero is that we 
ought to have prevented Turkish cruelty and 
violence, but they fail to say why oilr interfer- 
ence wati more necessary than that of Rassia, 
Prussia, Fraucc, or Austria. They say that the 
Turkish excesses are unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the world, but have they forgotten the 
horrors of the Inquisition, the quarrels of the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, the cruelties of Crom- 
well in Ireland, our own merciless behaviour in 
India in 1858 wheli we had to I'epress a formida- 
ble insurrection ; and, last not least, have they 
not read what Napier says when writing of Wel- 
lington's soldiers at Badajoz that ^^ not one 
woman or child was spared," and have they not 
beard of the relentless cruelty practised towards 
tho Poles by the Russians in 1868? No one 
wishes to dispute the fact that very disgrace- 
ful scenes have been enacted in Bulgaria by a 
wild and undisciplined soldiery, but whcu a 



statesman like the lato Prime Minister de- 
mands in loud and excited tones that tho 
Turk shall be driven, out of Europe, he should 
be admonished to look at home. People who 
live in glass-houses cannot afford to throw such 
very big stones. The writers in the Daily News 
and others betray a lamentable ignorance of the 
political situation. It is patent to the meanesfi 
intellect that the unfortunate Servians have no 
interest in the cause for which they are, so to 
speak, driven to fight. The rebellion has been 
entirely instigated and fomented by Russian 
diplomacy and Russian gold. Prince Milan 
and his subjects would have submitted long 
ere this hnd they not been afraid to thwart 
their ally and nominal protector Prince GorU 
schakoff. It is the old story of King Log and 
King Stork. The Servians have left the Sul- 
tan for the Czar and have fallen out of tho 
frying-pan into the fire. The Russian desiga 
itf to sap the foundations of the Turkish Empire, 
not opeidy but gradually and secretly, and every 
Liberal leader and every Liberal newspaper 
in this country is, let us hope unconsciously, 
aiding and abetting that design. If the Turk 
is to all intents and purposes expelled from 
Europe and the fortresses, such as Belgrado 
and Widdin, fall into Russian handF^ Constan- 
tinople will be at the mercy of the Northern 
Bear. When too late, we shall find how mis- 
placed all this cheap and sensational philan- 
thropy is. We drifted into the Crimean Wat? 
entirely because the Emperor Nicholas belieyed 
from the tone of the Radical Press that nothing 
would induce us to draw the sword, and tho 
miserable fiasco of 1854-55 will no doubt 
be repeated, unless our Government ia strong 
enough to stem the wild irresponsible tide of 
mistaken public-opinion which has set iu dar- 
ing the last three weeks. 

On May 31st a new Saltan waS proolaimed 
at Constantinople, and althoagh gceAt bopea 
were entertained of his talents and political 
sagacity, he proved to be as incapabla and imbe- 
cile as his predecessor. On the last day of 
A-ugnst he, in his turn, was deposed and now 
number-three is on the throne; it is to be 
hoped that he will turn out a better article for 
the sake of his counti'ymen in general and tho 
unlucky bond-holders in particular. His army 
in Servia has been fighting with both steadi- 
ness and enthusiasm, and unless Russia openly 
interposes (a contigency which is unhappily 
only too probable) tho Turks will re-establish 
their authority over the insurgent Province^ 
for, iu spite of the manifold confiicting letters 
and telegrams which arrive from the seat of war, 
there is no reasonable doubt that the Sultan's 
troops have been victorious. ** The Eastern 
Quebtion," however, is as far from a solutipa 
&s ever, aud it is impossible to predict how the 
Gordian knot will be untied or cut as long as' 
Russian ambition works in the same groove as 
at present. With tho excoptigu possibly of 
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Frinoe Bismarck, there is no statesman in 
Earope capable of coping ^ith the wily machi- 
nations of Gortschakoff, Ignatieff and Schou va- 
loff. The latter diplomatist has got the 
3Vm69 Newspaper entirely nnder his thnrab, and 
that alone will tell you what a powerful mind 
and persuasive tongue he must be endowed 
with. The two journals that have conspicaously 
preserved an independent and patriotic line of 
action are the Morning Post and the Daily 
Telegraph, The latter has even thrown over 
the Right Honorable W. E. Gladstone who 
was for so many yeai*s the object of its hero- 
worship. 

We are promised a little excitement in the 
shape of a contested election which will be a 
novelty ; for since Mr. Gladstone threw up the 
Bponge the Conservatives have had it pretty 
much their own way. The elevation of the 
Premier to the Peerage has caused a vacancy 
in the representation of the County of Bucks. 
It was at first thought, partly out of respect to 
the retiring member and partly owiug to the 
Conservative prpclivities of the constitueucy, 
that the Tory candidate (Mr. Freemantle) ^ould 
be allowed to walk over, but the Honorable 
Bnpert Carington, with a chivalrous temerity 
worthy of his name, rushed into the breach and 
in a fiery address announced that he was ready 
to do battle for the Great-Liberal-Party. Both 
be and his opponent Mr. Freemantle have been 
assiduously stumping the county, and in this 
dull season their respective utterances have been 
JiberaUy chronicled. After reading Mr. Free- 
mantle's views, the ignorant politician imagines 
that we are living under a heaven-born ad- 
' ministration and wonders how any individual or 
any interest in the United Kingdom can find 
aught to grumble about^ bat when he turns to 
the withering sarcasms and forcible denuncia- 
tions of Mr. Carington be is still more amazed 
that ttie earth does not open and swallow up 
Buch monstOTB of iniquity as Her Majesty's 
Ministeni, Of course Uiere can be no doubt of 
the result of the ballot, unless the Conservatives 
are too confident and consequently dilatory in 
voting. It would indeed be singular if a county 
which has unfiEtilingly returned a ^^ blue^ Mem- 
ber for more than thirty years should turn 
round so suddenly and stultify all their past 
convictions by electing the Liberal candidate. 

The case of Mr. Fuller at Agra, which I fancy 
bas created some commotion in India, has not 
passed unnoticed in England* The Press is 
almost unanimous in deprecating the arbitrary 
course pursued by the Governor-Genera]. The 
aentenoe passed by the Magistrate might or 
might not have been inadequate ; but it seems 
little short of monstrous that Lord Lytton 
ahould issue the sweeping Minute of condemna- 
tion which emanated from his pen. What 
should we say in this country if the Sovereign 
or even her Ministers were Urns to review ike 



decisions of legal tribunals in England, Ireland, 
or Scotland ? Lord Beaconsfield was specially^ 
happy in his selection of # the late Earl Mayo 
to fill the vice-regal chair ; let us hope Uuit 
the present occupant of that important post 
may not prove a less successful administrator. 
Some prejudiced writers twit him with having 
been a popolar novelist, a respectable (Sic., 
Sarcasiice) poet, and a safe European-diploma- 
tist, and hence, illogically enough, deduce that 
he is totally unfit to govern India. I wonld 
humbly submit that the Eight Honorable Earl 
at the head of the Government is likely to be a 
more intelligent appi*aiser of Lord Lytton'a 
abilities and acquirements than the *'man in 
the street," and that it is premature to affirm, 
as some journals have begun to do, that Lord 
Dalling's nephew is simply a " round man in a 
square hole;" still, we cannot help thinking 
here in England that he has made a Uttk 
mistake. Of course the E&eter-Hall party, who 
hold that a man cannot do wrong provided he 
be not white^ praise his action unreservedly. 

The late Summer and Autumn have not pass- 
ed without the usual fertile crop of Railway and 
other accidents. Many lives have been saori- 
fioed to the Bank Holiday and Excursion Trains, 
and Coroners' jaries, as heretofore, continue to 
return such vague and unsatisfactory verdicts 
that no one is ever, held responsible for the dis- 
asters, and Directors continue to sacrifice all 
considerations for the sake of the shareholders 
and a satisfactory dividend and, oddly enough, 
the shareholders themselves appear to acquiesce 
in this '^ penny-wise and pound-foolish" kind 
of policy ; although they are all more or less 
travellers, and may at any moment becond 
victims and although year after year thay bsve 
to pay thousands of pounds in damages which 
might have been saved by the outlay of a few 
hundreds in extra pointsmen and more skilfully 
constructed Brakes. The accident, however, 
par excellence^ which bas thrown all others into 
the shade, was the terrific boiler-explosion on 
board ff. M. 8. Thwiderer. One of the last 
completed, most expensive and most poweHU 
ironclads, she was being tried over the mea- 
sured-mile in Stokes Bay, near Spithead, when, 
without a note of warning, a tremendous report 
was heard, the entice vessel was shrouded in 
a dense fog of steam and smoke and the air was 
filled with the piercing shrieks and awful 
groans of the dying sufferers. No less ^an 
forty men were killeid ; and twice that number 
seriously injured. The lai^rest of her seven 
boilers had burst owing to the imperfect aotioa 
of the safety-valves. Sixteen intelligent jury- 
men sat for more than a month, but they, as 
usual, failed to elucidate why the valves were 
out of order, or whose business it was to super* 
yise them. 

The last great three-year-old race of the year 
was bx*ought off the day before yesterday, llio 
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public had apparently made np their minds that 
only two horses had a chance of victory, viz., JBTur- 
J)er and Peirarcli^ and, barring those two, twenty 
to one was the betting. The second horse in 
the race even started at handred to one. The 
former bad won the Derby in a canter, the 
latter had carried off the two-thonsand-gnineas- 
■takes at Newmarket and the Prince bf Wales' 
stakes at Ascot ; but as Kisber did not run at 
Newmarket or Ascot and had beaten Petrarch 
ont of sight at Epsom, it was naturally sup- 
posed that he would win at Doncaster. It was 
the 100th anniversary of the great race first 
instituted by the Marqais of nockingham, the 
then Prime Minister of England, and Petrarch 
following in the footsteps of his sire, Lord 
Clifden, has proved' the hero of the centenary. 
There can be no doubt that in the ordinary 
course of thbgs he should have emalated the 
example of bis predecessors West Australian, 
Lord Lyon, and Oladiateur, and should have 
vron the triple crown; but at Epsom there* 
was *' something wrong," and without imputing 
anything to any one I will simply recount a 
little story for the accuracy of which I can 
vouch. At the end of last January an officer 
in Her Majesty's service of sporting tendencies 
landed at Portsmouth ; one of the first persons 
he met was a welUknown individual connected 
with the betting and money-lending interests. 
" What turf news ?^' said the son of Mara 
fresh from the arid plains of Hindustan and 
thirsting for a " tip." " Well, Captain," was 
the reply, "back Petrarth for the Two-Thou- 
sand and Leger but," '* don't have nought to 
do with him for the Derby." *' The horse as 
good as belongs to us, and it won't answer our 
purpose to let him win at Epsom." — Verbwm, 
sap I The Captain won a tidy stake. 

Mr. Stanley, the renowned Correspondent 
(or Commissioner I believe is now the polite 
thing to say) of the Daily Telegraph and New 
York Herald^ continues his raid on the natives 
of South Africa, and the journals of his doings 
arrive from time to time in this country. 
Wliether his so-called discoveries have any 
practical value may be open to doubt, but that 
he has murdered a large number of the savage 
wretches whom it is his professed object to 
*^ conciliate" is indisputable, and ithas occur- 
red to some people of humane disposition that 
cei*tain of Mr. Stanley's )|igh-handed acts of 
what he terms indispensible retribution bear a 
strong reeemUance to some of the " Bulgarian 
atrocities" anent which the public mind just at 
present is so powerfully exercised. I am not a 
casuist or a philosopher, nor can I lay claim to 
the attributes of a <* Jfavant" or a F. B. G. S., 
so I simply wonder whether it is justifiable 
to sacrifice an indefinite ' number of human 
lives in order to ascertain the latitude and 
longitode of a lake. Mr, Stanley is brave, 
clever, energetic, industrious and of an iron 
constitution. Is his present sensational ** civili- 



sade" (as it has been termed) in the interior 
of Africa, the best field in which to employ the 
abnormal talents and advantages with which it 
has pleased Providence to bless him ? 

I am, &e,f 

P£RIPATETIC« 

London, 15tt Septemher 1876. 



HIGH COURT— CALCUTTA. 



Garth, C. J., and Macphebson, J. 

Beng. Act VIII of 1869, Section 9SSuU for 
value of Orops — Distraint — Jurisdiction^^ 
Small Cause Court. 

The plaintiff made a complaint to the Magisirata 
against the defendant^ hie landlord^ forforciUy 
carrying atvay his crops ; whereupon the defend-^ 
ant was tried, convicted of theft, and punished. 
TJis plaintiff then iiMtUuted a suit against the 
defendant in the Munsiff^e Court, apparenUy 
wider Section 95 of Beng. Act VUI of 1869, 
and obtained a decree declaring the distraint to 
be iUegal, and directing the crops to be given 
up to him. The defendant offered to give up a 
smaller quantity than was mentioned in the 
decree. The plaintiff refused to take the sam^^ 
and brought a suit in the Small Cause Court to 
recover the value of the quantity lie had claimed 
before the M^nsiff and something additional. 

Hbld, tJMt the Small Cause Court had no jurist 

diction, and that the suit ought to have been 

brought under Section 98 of Beng. Act VIII 

of 1869. 

Hyder AH v. Jafar Ali.* 

This was a reference to the High Court by 
the Jndge of the Small Ganse Gonrt of Bhan- 
gnlpore in a suit brought by a tenant against hia 
landlord under the following circumstances :•— 

On the 18th of March 1874, the defendant dfa- 
trained certain crops belonging to the plain- 
tiff; and on the 27th of the same month applied 
to the Munsiff under Section 78 of the Beng. 
Act Vm of 1869 for an order for sale, repre- 
senting that the crops had been stored on the 
25th. The Munsiff; on the same day, made hia 
order under Section 80 of the Act. The plain- 



* Beferenoe from the Small Cause Court of BhanguU 
pore, dated 4th H»7 187$, 
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tiflP, on the same day, vie., the 27th of March, 
coDiplaiDed to the Magistrate that his crops had 
boen^ forcibly carried oflf by the defendant^ 
v^hereupoQ the defendant was tried, convicted 
of thef^ and fined Bnpeea 20. 

The plaintiff tben instituted a suit before the 
Munsiff on the 13th of April, apparently under 
Section 95, althongh that Section was not 
mentioned, and obts^ed a decree declaring the 
disti-aint to have been illegal, and directing the 
property to be given up ; but no damages were 
awarded. The plaintiff then proceeded to exe- 
cute his decree, but as the defendant would 
only make over ten maunds instead of twenty, 
eight maunds demanded under the decree, the 
plaintiff refused to take the quantity offered to 
liim, and brought the present suit in the Small 
Cause Court for the value of twenty-eight 
maunds and something over Hot mentioned in 
the case before the Munsiff. 

The Judge of the Small Cause Court decided 
that he had no jurisdiction to try the case, and 
referred to the High Court the following 
question : — Will this suit lie ? As the defend- 
ant i-efused to make over the whole of the 
disti'ained property, whict appears to amount 
to a refusal to withdraw the distraint, has not 
the plaintiff his remedy by a suit nnder Section 
98 of the said Act (Beng. Act VIII of 1869) P 

The parties were not represented in the High 
Court by pleaders. ^ 

The judgment of the High Court was as 
follows: — 

Gabth, C. J.— The Judge of the Small Cause 
Court is right in thinking that the Small Cause 
Court has no jurisdiction, as the suit is clearly 
one which might and ought to have been 
brought under Section 98 of Beng. Act VIII of 
1869.— r/ie Indian Law Eeports, Vol. I, p. 183. 



Garth, C. Jl, and Birch, J. 

Res judicata— -id VIII of 1859, Section 2— 
Bnitfor Rent — Suiseq^uent Suit for Abatement 
of Bent. 

The plaintiff ohtained a putni lease of certain 
villages from the defendant in 1861 at an 
annual rent^ and in 1865 was evicted from a 
portion of the property : she tooh no steps to 
obtain an abatement ; bv>t inasmuch as she did 
notpar^any rent for the year 1871, the defend- 
ant brought a suit against her for the rent of 
that year. The plaintiff set up the defence 
that she was entitled to an abatement of Rupees 
155 from her rent; the 155 Rupees represent- 
ing the annual value of the property which she 



had lost in consequence of tlhe eviction. In tJiai 
suit it was decided tluit the amount of abate-' 
inent she was entitled' to was Rupees 42. No 
appeal was made against that decision. In a 
euit brought by the plaintiff for the purpose of 
obtaining a permanent abatement of her rent 
she claimed the precise measure of abatement^ 
viz.. Rupees 155 which she luxd claimed in the 
suit brought against her by the defendant. 

Held, that the question was res judicata^ it 
having been raised and decided in Hie former 
suit, ^ 

Nobo Doorga Dossee and another v. Foyzbaz 
Chowdhry.* 

In this case the defendant granted to the 
plaintiff a permanent putni settlement of certain 
villages under a lease dated in 1861, at an 
annlial rent of Rupees 1,548 and a premium of 
Rupees 7,654. In the year 1865, the plaintiff 
was evicted from a portion of this property ; 
whereupon she brought a suit against the 
defendant to recover from l^im a proportionate 
part of the premium, and certain mesne profits. 
For this she obtained a decree; the Court 
especially finding, that this decree would not 
affect the plaintiff's right to an abatement in 
her rent for the future. The plaintiff took no 
immediate steps to obtain any abatement ; bat 
inasmuch as she did not pay any reut for the 
year 1871, the defendant brought a suit against 
her for the rent due in that year. In that 6nit 
the present plaintiff set up as a defence, that 
she was entitled to an abatement of Rupees 
155 from her rent, that Rupees 155 represent- 
ing the annual value of the property which 
she had lost in consequence of the eviction. 
On this suit coming on for trial the Judge went 
carefully into the question of abatement ; and 
he decided, that the amount should be Rupees 
42 instead of the Rupees 155 claimed by the 
plaintiff. No appeal was made against that 
decision. The plaintiff now sued for a perma- 
nent abatement of her rent, laying the measure 
of abatement at Rupees 155 ; and the defence 
was that the suit was barred by the decision in 
the former suit. 

Baboo IssurchundUr Ohuckerbutty for the ap- 
pellant. — The former judgment being on a 
diffei'ent cause of action is no bar to the hearing 
of this suit. In the former case a deduction 
was claimed from the rent due for one •year 
only. The matter came in question oollaterallj 
as the suit was one for rent. In this suit 
the plaintiff seeks to fix tt^e rate at wbich he ia 



* Special Appeal, K<x 2646 of 1874, against decree 
of the Subordinate Judge of Zillah B^jshahye, dated. 
the 24th Jane 1874, affirming decree of the Manaiff o£, 
Tubua; dated 29th August 1873. 
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to pay rent for fatnre years. Tbe dcdaciion is 
on t.Le same ground, but the cause of action in 
%ach case is a distinct and separate caase of 
action. In sucli a case a previoas judgment 
is no estoppel. See The Duchess of Kingston's 
case ;* Khugowhe 'Sing v. Hossein Bux Khan ;f 
Chundm- Coomar Mundul v. Nunnee Khanum ;% 
Mussamut Edun v. Mussamui Bechun.% Tlie 
test is whether the saine evidence would support 
both cases, Hunter v. 8tev)arty\\ where the same 
question was allowed to be litigated only on a 
different ground. In the case of Nelson y. 
Cyuch,^ it was held that to constitute a good 
plea of res judicata^ it must be shown that the 
former snit was one in which the plaintiff 
might have I'ecovered precisely Uiat which he 
seeks to recover in the second. The plaintiff 
could not have obtained what she seeks in this 
suit, viz., an abatement for future years. 

Baboo Mohtni Mohun Roy for the respon- 
dent — There is an estoppel in this case on the 
' face of the facts. The plaintiff does not claim 
to have become entitled to a deduction on 
account of any alteration of circumstances 
since the first suit, but that the abatement 
allowed was not properly come to. The issue 
there was whether the plaintiff was entitled 
to abatement', and if so, to what extent. It was 
her fault if she did not place evidence before 
the Munsiff who tried the case, and there was 
no appeal. In the Full Bench case of Ghunder 
Coomar Mundul Vi Nunnee Khanum^X ^^ ^*^ 
held that the decision of the Collector was not 
binding in a subsequent suit because there was 
no concurrent jurisdiction, but here there is a 
concurrence of jurisdiction as to those matters 
which both the Civil Court and Revenue Court 
can decide. The principle upon which the 
abatement was claimed in the former suit for 
thi^t one year is tbe same as that upon which 
it is now claimed for all future years. That 
decision necessarily decides in effect, though not 
in express terms, the very question here raised. 
The matter is therefore res judicata — see Boor- 
jomonee Dayee t. Suddanund MoJiapailer** and 
Mohima Chuuder Mozoomdar v. Asradha Das* 
sia.-f'f [Baboo IssurchunderChuckerhuUy. — ^That 
case was overruled by the Full Bench decision in 
JIurri Bunker Mookerjee v. Muktaram Pa^ro.JJ] 
In Bakhal Das Sing v. Sreemutty Heera Motee 
Dossee,^% it Was decided th^it although the suit 
related to the rent of one year, the decision ap- 
plied also to rent for other years. In Mohesh 
ChuHderBixndopadhyav. Joykishen Mookerjee^WW 
the Munsiff decided that the tenant's plea of 
holding being rent-free was made out After- 

• 2 Smith's L. Ck., 6th Ed., 679. 



+ 7 B. L. R., 673. 
J 11 B. h. B., 434. 
§ 8 W. R., 175. 
II 8 Jur., N. S., 817. 
IF lfC.B.,N.S.,99. 



••• 12 B. L. E., 304. 
tt 16 B. L. E., 251. 

tt 15 B. L. R., 238. 
§§ 23 W. E, 282. 
111! 15 B. L. B., 248. 



wards, when the landlord sued, he was held to 
be concluded. The decree made by the Reve- 
nue Courts would not be binding from want of 
concurrence of jurisdiction, bat decrees made 
by the Civil Court in rent suits, since tbe 
transfer of rent suits to tlie Civil Courts, are us 
good as decrees in other cases under the Code. 

Baboo Issurchunder Chv^kerhutty in reply.— 
The effect of the decision in Hurri 'Bunker Moo» 
kerjee v. Muktaram Patro^ is to overrule some of 
the previous cases on this question. No doubt, 
where the matter is necessarily decided in the 
former suit, there would be an estoppel, but the 
matter now in dispute could not have been 
decided in that case either in oxpt^ess terms or 
otherwise, because the Court had no jurisdic- 
tion to try it. Tlie decision therefore was not 
the decision of a competent Court. 

Garth, C. J.» (after stating the facts as above 
continued) : — 

The plaintiff brings this suit for the purpose, 
as she says, of obtaining an abatement of her 
rent for the future ; and she claims in this suit 
the precise measure of abatement. Rupees 155, 
which she had claimed in tbe suit brought 
against her by tbe defendant. The defendant's 
answer is, ' this question which you now seek 
to raise, has already been decided between us in 
the former suit You claimed tbe same abate- 
ment then as you do now. You attempted to 
establish it upon the same grounds. You went 
into the question, not as if the abatement were 
for one particular year, but for the whole 
remainder of your interest ; and from the very 
nature of the question, you could not have gone 
into it upon any other basis.' The plaintiff's 
reply to this is — * no. Your claim then was for 
the rent of one year only : my defence must 
necessarily have been confined to that one year; 
and the result could not bind either of us for 
the future.' This contention raises a very nice 
point upon the doctrine of estoppel ; as to which 
during the argument I confess that I personally 
have fplt considerable difficulty. 

There is no doubt as to what the law is upon 
the subject of entoppel The difficulty is, in 
applying that law to such a case as the {Present. 
Each year's rent is in itself a separate and 
entire cause of action, and if a suit be brought 
for a year's rent, a judgment obtained in tbat 
suit, whatever tbe defence might be, would 
seem only to extend to tbe subject-matter of the 
suit ; and leave tbe landlord at liberty to bring 
another suit for the next year's rent, and the 
tenant at liberty to set up to thai suit any 
defence she thought proper. 

But it is said, on the other hand, that in the 
former suit between the defendant and tbe 
plaintiff, i)^e entire question of what ought to 
be the permanent abatement of rent daring the 



♦ 15 B. L. R., 238. 
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whole period of tbe lease, was substantially and 
necessarily tried and determined, and that they 
are neither of them at liberty to re-open that 
question, llie principle upon which the abate- 
ment was made, the value of the land, Uie 
measurements, and other circamstances which 
form the roat«iials upon which the Judge would 
estimate the amount of the abatement, would be 
applicable to one year as well as to another, 
and what was a just and proper abatement for 
ihe year 1871 would be an equally just and 
proper abatement in each succeeding year. 

There certainly appears to be great weight in 
this reasoning, and there is no doubt that sub- 
stantial justice will be done by tidopting it. 

Even assuming that the judgment in the 
former suit were not binding between the 
parties as an actual estoppel, it would afford 
such cogent evidence between them upon the 
point, that the Jodge in this suit (in the absence 
of some entirely fresh materials) would be per-, 
fectly right in acting upon it ; and we cannot 
doubt, that if we were to send the case back to 
the Lower Appellate Court with this intimation, 
the Judge would act ^pon it, as a matter of 
course ; and the parties would only be put to 
adjitional expense to no purpose. 

Bat happily, we ftre not without authority in 
this Court to guide us in coming to a conclusion. 
The cases which were cited in argument by 
the defendant's pleader — Mohima Ohunder Mo- 
zoonidar v. Asradha Dassia^* and Bdkhal Das 
Sing V. Sreemutty Heera Motee Dossee^f — seem 
very much in point; and we think that we 
ought to act upon them. In one of those 
cases, the suit was brought by a landlord for 
one year's i*ent. The answer was, the land is 
rent-free --and a decree was passed against the 
landlord upon that ground. Another 'suit was 
afterwards brought by the landlord for another 
year's rent ; and it was held, that as between 
the parties, it had been decided, that the land 
was rent-free ; and that this decision was bind* 
ing upon them not only for the one year, but for 
all future years. 

In accordance with this, we hold that the 
question of abatement of rent has been deter* 
mined in the former suit between these partita 
not only for one year 1870, but for all future 
yean. The appeal will therefore be dismissed 
with coflts. — Idenif p. 202. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF THE CARDS 
TREE IN INDIA. 

Proceedings of the Madras Government^ Bevenue 
Department, 10th July 1876. 

Read the following letter from A. O. HITMfi, 
Esq., C.B., Secretary to the Governmeat of 
India, Department of Revenue, Agriculture, 
and Commerce, (Agriculture and -Hortionl- 
tnre,) to the Hon. D, P. CARMICHAEL, 
Secretary to the Government of Madras, 
Revenue Department, dated Simla, 9th Jane 
1876, No. 4/224 2— 

I AM directed to forward, for the informa- 
tion of His Grace the Governor in Council and 
for distribution to District, Forest, and Jail 
Officers, copies of a Note on the subject of Uie 
caltivation of the Carob tree {Oeralonia sHi- 
qua). Copies pf intrnctions in regard to the 
measures likely to secure its successful cultiva- 
tion are also forwarded. 

2. The Government of* India will endea- 
vour to procure seed for any officer who may 
wish to undertake the cultivation of this tree^ 
on his showing that the locality in which it is 
proposed to try the experiment is favorably 
situated as regards soil, climate, and other 
conditions, and who will engage to grow t^ie 
oeed carefully, afford the young trees protec- 
tion from the ravages of cattle^ sheep, and 
goats, and report promptly and regularly the 
results of his experiment. 



Enclosure No. 1. 

The Carob Tree (Ceratonia siliqua), toith r^er* 
ence to its Cultivation vh India, 

The Ceratonia siHqua, a member of the natural 
order LeguminossB, sub-order Ceosalpiniaa, ood 
a rather close ally of the Indian tamarind, is 
extensively grown on the shores of the Levant, 
in Turkey in Asia and the island of Cyprus, on 
the Mediterranean Coasts, both African and 
European, in Italy, the islands of Sardinia and 
Malta, and Spain, its culture being particularly 
extended in Southern Italy and Sicily. la 
Cyprus it grows wild, aud is very abandant. 
Some of the cultivated Cyprus varieties arp 
held in great esteem as the best existing varie* 
ties of the tree. Growing in most soils, and 
not requiring much moisture or care, it gives 
but little trouble, and its cultivation is extend- 
ing in the island every year. The yield of 
fruit, however, is affected in hot and dry sea*, 
sons, the quantity being comparatively smalir 
and the quality inferior. The bean is expoirted 
from Cyprus chiefly to the Russian ports of 
the Blaok S^. Tiie tree also grows i» grea4 
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abuDdance in Palestine, whence the bean is 
exported to Alexandria and Constantinople. 

2. The sjnonymes of the tsee are : Spanish, 
Algarroba; Portngnese, Alp^rroba; Italian, Gar- 
rabio and Gamba; German, Karob-banm and 
Johanoisbrod'banm ; English, Garob, Locnst 
bean, and St. John's bre^. The German and 
English reference to the apostle is derived from 
the idea that these beans were the '* locnsts" 
on which, as the Scriptures say, he fed in the 
wilderness. In Greek, Balfonr tells ns (Olass 
Book of Botany) the tree is called Keratia or 
Keratonia, and he adds that in Luke X7. 16, 
the word Keratim, which has been translated 
'* hunks," is taken to mean the fmit of the 
Carob tree. This conjecture of Professor Bal- 
four is supported by the opinion of Archbishop 
ll^rench (from whom perhaps B&lfour adopted 
the view he has expressed) in his Notes on the 
Parables, where it is said that these husks are 
•• the fruit of the Carob tree." 

3. The other name of the tree clearly oomes 
through the Spanish from the Arabic name of 
the tree Kharoub or al Kharoub, In India 
it is known by the Arabic name, and is also 
f«old in the bazaars under the name Kharnub 
Nubti and Khaniub Shami, or Syrian Khar- 
nub, seemingly a corruption of the Arabic 
word. 

4. The tree bears a thick, flat, brown curv- 
ed pod, containing hard red seeds resembliug 
those of the tamarind, embedded in a red 
fibrous pulp of sweet and somewhat astringent 
taste. These seeds are said to have been the 
ori^al carat weight of jewellers. The pulp, 
which is very nutritious and gently aperient, is 
the osefnl part of the tree. The crop is very 
abundant trees sometimes yielding from 800 to 
900 lbs. of pods. In countries where the tree 
is grown it is used for human consumption, 
especially in times of scarcity,* and at all times 
forms a nourishing, palatable, and fattening 
food for horses, mules, asses, and homed cattle. 
*'The plant, seeking its nourishment under 
ground, is so independent of surface irrigation 
and so retentive of life that, according to M. 
Bove, a tree supposed to be three hundred 
years old, which was cut down during the 
French iuvasioa of Egypt-, spraog up again 
thirty years after on wells being sunk in its 
neighbourhood." (Voigt. Hort. Sub. CaL) 

5. The bean is now largely imported into 
England, where it is made up with oil-cake into 
food for cattle. Morton, in his Gyclopasdia of 



* In his Commercial Report on Cypnis for 1873, a 
year of great distress in the island, the British Consul 
writes : — ** Great numbers of the quasi -starving peas- 
ants were obliged to subsist on the edible roots of such 
indigenous plants as they could dig up in the fields, 
using also iooust beaua tu a largo eztvut in lieu of 
ceroala." 



Agriculture, speaks favorably of it as cattle-food, 
and it is said that it forms one of the principal 
ingredients of the Well-known *' Thorley's food." 
The pulp is also said to be chewed by singers 
to improve the voice. The Turks make use of 
the pulp for sherbet, as the people of India do 
with tamarind pulp, mixing it with liquorice 
root and fruits. The bark is sometimes em« 
ployed as a substitute for oak bark in tanning 
hides, and an invention has been patented at 
Paris for the application of the beans to the 
production of a -species of glucose or ferment- 
able sugar adapted to a variety of manufactur- 
ing purposes.* 

6. In India it is held in reputo as an 
astringent, and is employed in cases of cough 
accompanied with much expectoration. It is 
imported for medicinal purposes from Kabul, 
and is sold as high as Rupees 10 the seer in the 
markets. It is not as yet used for food, as 
indeed is sufficiently manifest from this ex« 
tremely high price. In Gyprus £4-10-0 per 
ton is considered a high price and much above 
the average : the Indian price is equivalent to 
a rate of £1,220 per ton. 

7. The history of the introduction of this 
tree into India greatly resembles the history of 
the experiments made with 'many other useful 
vegetable productions. The process has gene- 
rally been somewhat as follows:— The article 
is first lauded as a most useful thing, and its 
aeolimatisation declared to be most desirable. 
Then there is a lull.- A little later, some 
official, or perhaps some non-official gentleman, 
with a taste for these matters, sees the plant 
growing in some favorable locality, is struck 
with its appearance, introduces it with more or 
less success, and then leaves the district or the 
country, and the subject drops out of sight 
with him. A little later, the whole process is 
gone through again, and so on da capo; the 
very slightest reference, if any, being made by 
each successive experimenter to the results of 
the trials made before his time. Thus the 
experiment, which might, if carefully watched, 
finally show in two or three years whether iti 
was worth pursuing or not, diags on its weary 
course through thirty and ^orty years with 
indecisive results at last. The moral of the 
story is, that such experiments should be car- 
ried out in suitable conditions under the close 
supervision of a central Government depart- 
ment, charged especially with such busiuesa 
and competent to undertake it. 

8. The main fields of experiment with the 
Oeratonia sUiqua have been in the North- 
Westeiu Provinces, the Punjab, and Madras. 

In the North- Western Provinces its introduc- 
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tion dates as far back as 1840, having been 
recommended by Professor Lindley, throngh 
Dr. Roylc. In thafc year the Saperintendeit of 
the Sah^rar.pore Garden reported to Govern- 
ment that several hundred plants had been 
raised for eventual distribatiou along the dry 
and sandy tracts of those provinces. He stated 
that at that time the pods were selling ia the 
markets at Rupees 10 tlie seer.* 

Apparently the experiment came to nothing 
after all, for twenty-two years later the Superin- 
tendent of the Gardens, Dr. Jameson, reported 
to Government that he had en route to England 
visited Malta, and had been much struck with 
the growth of this tree in the most barren, dry, 
and stony places, and with its useful qualities, 
which ho tbns detailed: *' It seeds immensely. 
By the poorer classes ib is ground and mixed 
with grain, and when baked in the oven it is any 
thing but disagreeable. In seasons of scarcity it 
is, therefore, much used by the poorer inhabit- 
ants. It ia constantly given to horses and 
mules in the proportion of one measure Carob 
beans to two measures of Barely, aod on tliis 
food they both work and tbrive well." Dr. 
Jameson accordingly brought with him a large 
quantity of seed, troiU which he raised a number 
of plants to test jilie value of the tree ** in the 
dry places of the North- VVestoru Provinces."t 

In the following year (1863) he reported that 
the tree bad been extensively propagated aud 
distributed, but had not, though it tlonrished 
well, yielded pods in such quantity as in Malta 
and Italy. This however, he said, might be 
due to the trees being too young. This remai^k 
I am unable to understand if Dr. Jameson 
referred to the produce of the seed of the previ- 
ous year, for the tree never fruits uutii it is 
seven years old at least. 

In the next year (1864) no reference was 
made in Dr. Jameson's repoi*t to these trees, but 
two cases of seeds are mentioned as having been 
received from the India- Office, placing the 
Superintendent in a position to distributathe 
tree largely throughout the North- W^tern 
Provinces. 

From this time down to 1872 official records, 
as far as I can ascertain, are silent on the 
subject of this experiment. In that year, how- 
ever, we find it stated that many trees (among 
them the Carob) had been raised from seeds 
received from the India Office and naturalised 
in the plains of the North- Western Provinces. 



* Thia statetnonb I find repeated ia varioas successive 
papcMi including that most useful book, Mr. Baden. 
Powell's Punjab Products. Apparently the import of 
the' article as a drug is small, aud ttio price is uot sub- 
jccb to great yariatioD. 

t Letter to the Goyornment of the North-Westera 
rrovittccs, No. 318, dated 20th May 18612. 



9. In 1862 Mr. G. Ricketts, C. S., of Alla- 
habad, brought seed with him to India ami 
sowed some at Benares and Cawnpore. One r4 
the trees grown at Benares was afterwards 
r^oved to Cawnpore, where it gi*ew extremely 
well, stainjing the climate perfectly. In 187o, 
when Mr. Rickefcfs saw it, the tree was nearly 
25 feet high and 9 inches in diameter. 

10. The latest experiment in the North- 
Western Provinces was tried with some seed 
pre.seiited to the local Government in Angnst 
1874 by Mr. W. S. HHlncy, C. S.; most of tiio 
seed was sent to the Superintendent of the 
Botanical Gardens at Sahara ii pore, with iustrac« 
tions to give the plant all possible chances of 
saccessful growth. Of tho progress of this 
experiment we have no accunut. 

Some of the seed was also Bent to the Commis- 
sioner of Kamaun for trial, and by him wrs 
distributed to gentlemen whom ho thoa^ht 
likely to take an interest in the experim^it. 
Some of the seed, the Commissioner reported, 
germinated freely at Haldwani, and he proposes 
to try whether the tree will niatare in the 
severer climate of tho Bliabur. This is anlikely, 
for, as the Secretary remarks, the climate of 
Kamaan is too cold for it. This is olear from 
the fact reported by the Commiasioner that 
some plants which germinated in 1873 were in 
March last only a foot high. Kumaau ia uo( a 
good locality for this tree. 

11. In the Punjab the tree seems io have 
been introdaced by Mr. Charles Gnbbins, C. S., 
between 1812 and 1844. He imporUnl con.<ii. 
derable qaantitias of seed from Italy, and 
sowed it Ku-I^ districts of Pan i pat, Ourgwo, 
Rohtag, ana ^elhi, also distribuiing saed lo 
natives. In 1 849 many of the trees tbu^ pbiQled 
were alive abont Delhi, but all trace of litem 
seems to have disappeared, and no record uf the 
experiments exbts, all Government docameuta 
at Delhi having been destroyed by the rebeU iu 
1857. An nnsacoessful attempt seems to have 
been recently made to grow the tree iu tho 
Qaeen's Gardens, Delhi. 

. Tho tree was re-introdncod into the Paojab 
by Mr. George Ricketts, some of the seed 
imported by that gentleman in 18^2 having 
been sown at Lahore aud Ferozepore. In 1866 
Dr. George Henderson stated to the AgricuU 
tnral and Horticnltaral Society of the Pyiujab 
that there were then fonr large trees in l^Uiuro 
in the gardens of gentlemen, — one which vnm 
measured was three feet in g^rth at the groaiuL 
aud they were all about the same size. One of 
them was iu fruit when Dr. Henderson men- 
tioned the subject. These were the prodaoe of 
the seed brought out in 1862 by jSfr. Ricketts. 
Trees produced from this seed were still g^rovr- 
ing at Lahore and Ferozepore in 187;J, and 
in that year Mr. Ricketts sent the Agricaltaral 
and Horticultural Society of India aomo 
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obtAined from the trees at Feroeepore« Mr. 
Bickeits says it has been proved that the tree 
twill thrive iu the Paojab and the North- Western 
Provinces. 

The seeds, he says, should be well soaked 
before planting, and the trees, when planted 
oar, shoald not be too far from each other to 
ensure their fruiting. 

The explanation of this suggestion will be 
found in paragraph 13 in Dr. Heudertion's 
Memoraudum, which is the completebt accoubt 
on this subject which the Goyerumeut possesses. 

Dr. J. L. Stewart in his Punjah Plants (Ed. 
1869) stated that the tree had been introduced 
into the Punjab some yearn, and in- some parts 
had thriven, and was spreading though it did 
nut grow rapidly, and had not yet ripened its 
seed, or indeed produced pods, except iu rare 
iustauces. ''*' One or two female trees existed, 
Dr, Stewart says, in one uf the Lahore gardens, 
and were cut down by the owner, Vandal-like, 
probably because he did not care to be bother- 
ed by questions from the Agri- Horticultural 
Society as to their progress. It is curious that 
iu the bazaars the pods are sold as an astiiugeut 
medicine under the name Kharuub Nubti, pro- 
bably finding their way from Syria by devious 
routes." 

In a letter, dated the 3rd January 1876, the 
Financial Coiumissiouer of ihe Punjab reports 
that of the Carob trees iu Lahore, those in the 
garden of Mr. LudUm have grown well and 
produced seed freely; these trees are supposed 
to have been planted about 1858. The largest 
is now four feet in girrh, a yard from the 
ground, and 25 feet in height. 

At Madhopur some trees were planted about 
eight years ago (1868) in the church grounds. 
These seeded freely for the first time iu 1874, 
and again iu 1875, and five hundred Hcedliugs 
have been i*aised. Captain Gars tin, Executive 
Engineer in charge of the Bari Doab Canal at 
Madliopur, proposes to form a plantation of 
young trees on the bank of the canal where 
they can be irrigated. A few trees were planted 
out on the canal, and were alive at the end 
of the year. Captain Gars tin says that they 
ought to be planted tolerably close together, to 
admit of fertilisation, and that they should be 
protected from cattle, which are very partial to 
the leaves, browsing on them freely. Seedlings 
and seeds are now available at Madhopur for 
distribution. 

The Fiuancial Commissioner further reports 
that '' there are many Carub trees in the 
Shahpur District in the church compound, and 
the Govemmetit garden at Sodi, in the Salt 
Range. The former are apparently, or were in 
1872, all of one size, and did not fruit. Those 
at Sodi fruited fi^eely, and Mr. Egerfcon has 



received seed from the Shahpur District, which 
has germinated in Eu'gland." 

12. The latest experiment in the Punjab, as 
in the North- Western Provinces, is due to Mr. 
W. S. Halbey, who last year presented to the 
Government of the Punjab a quantity of seed 
obtained by him while in Italy during that year 
accompanying the gift with the following 
memorandum on the cultivation of the plant 
piepared by the Italian Department of Agri- 
culture and Commerce : — 

" The Carob is an evergreen ; it belongs to 
the order of Le^uminosa), and resembles the 
Tamariud in some of its characteristics. 

** The size of the tree varies with the climate 
aud the soil where it is cultivated. In Central 
Italy, where it is.difficuU to make it fruit, it 
seldom grows above 20 to 25 feet. In Southern 
Italy it reaches 3l> to 40 feet and possibly 
higher. It is easily cultivated by sowing iu 
the open ground or in suitable pots, and the 
young trees need not be finally planted out for 
four or five years.* 

'^ The habit of the plant is to grow very 
bushy near the roots, but provided the shoots at 
the base are taken ofip, it will grow large and 
thick above, and will require a space of 15 to 
16 feet between each tree. 

^' The climate best suited to the Carob must 
be hot, and to a certain extent dry ; and with 
these qualities it is immaterial whether the land 
be level or hilly. 

** It bears its first fruit when it is about ten 
years old, aud gives its largest crop between 
the acres of fifteen and twenty years, but it goes 
on yielding for many years, as it lives to a 
great age. 

*' The cultivation is very much restricted to 
the south of Italy, with the exception of the 
provinces of Savoua aud San Remo in Northern 
aud Portoferraio in Central Italy. It is grown 
also in the provinces of Cagliari and Sapari in 
Sardinia, — not, however, to any very great 
extent. 

** The cultivation is very important in Sicily 
especially at Modica and Noto. 

" The annual produce in the&e two districts 
is estimated at 52,500 tons, of which a large 
portion is exported to England. 

"The districts in Southern Italy, which 
cultivate the largest quantity of Carob, are in 
the plain of Puglia; in'fact, the neijxhbourhot^d 
of Bari produces annually 8,750 tons, which 
are generally expo^-ted to foreign parts, aud the 



• Iq this caso it would be advisable to shift tUo 
plaut each year. 
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neigbbonrhood of Foggia 150 tons ordinarily 
exported to Venice and Trieste. 

"In Italy the Carob is used as food for 
beasts, especially for xnnles a\id horses, parti- 
cularly for horses, because they feed the mnles, 
which they work very hard, on Oats and Barley 
and in some places with beans. 

" Horses which are let on hire are generally 
fed all the year round on Carob seed mixed 
with bean in the proportion of one-third to one- 
fourth. 

" In some places the pooreir classes nse it as 
food, but this is to an insignificant extent. '. 

" The income derived from a hectare of land 
cultivated with the Carob is, according to 
Professor Ottari, larger and more certain than 
that of the better kinds of forage, because 
the tree can bear the heat better than green 
crops. 

"The prodnoe of the Carob tree, well 
manured and deeply trenched during the first 
year (because in after years the roots become 
too superficial), is at least about 9 tons- the 
hectare ; that is, equivalent, as regards nourish- 
ment, to 44 tons of green food. 

" The fdliage ^Iso of the tree serves as food 
for the beasts. Alcohol is distilled from the 
seed, and an excellent oil for burning is also 
extracted from them. The bark is used for 
tanning. 

" At Naples they use the wood for construc- 
ting wheel9 with teeth and also for furniture. 

** The annual production of the Carob in 
Italy Proper is calculated at 79,750 tons, and, 
though large quantities are exported annually, 
an equivalent amount is imported from Turkey, 
Greece, Egypt, Ac." 

13. Dr. Henderson having been asked for 
his opinion, wrote the Note referred to in 
paragraph 11. The substance of this Note is as 
follows : — 

" The value of this tree for the Punjab de- 
pends on the fact that it will grow and thrive 
in the most arid tracts ; that it requires almost 
no cultivation : aild that it prefers excessive 
heat and a soil containing lime : kunkar soil 
eeems to suit it trelL 

*^ Habit of the iree^ eliinaie^ «oi7, ^c. — The 
Carob grows to a height of 25 to 35 feet. 
There are now many trees in Lahore quite 25 
feet high. As far back as June 186G, I find 
in the Proceedings of {he Agi-i- Horticultural 
Society of the Punjab (page xxxvi) a Note of 
my own regarding a tree in a. private garden in 
Lahore, which bad then a stem three feet in 
girth at the ground. 

" The Carob is evergreen \ it ia readily 



propagated by seed; but I have failed to get 
either cuttings or layers to strike. 

"In the Punjab the seed should be sown 
towards the end of the cold weather, — say ia 
January or February,— in a seed-bed where it 
can be watered, or in puts. Most of it will 
germinate in April and May. 

''I find that saline soil or saline well-water 
kills the young plauts. Canal water and soil 
without reh should, therefore, be seiectod. 
There is a peculiarity about the germiuation of 
Carob seed which, no doubt, has something to 
do with the fact that it is a tree of dry and 
parched countries. It is this, that of a ponud 
of seed sown in Pebi'uary, three-fourths mil 
germinate within a mouth or two, iuovq will 
come up when the rains set in, and some will 
lie dormant in the ground for one or two years. 
To cause the seed to germinate quickly, I 
always soak them iu a vessel of water hung up 
in the hot sun and make the gardener examine 
them every other day and pick out all those 
for immediate sowing which have swollen by 
imbibing water. I have now a quantity uf 
seed gathered last June iu I/'ihore which have 
been soaked in water exposed to the hot sun 
daily lor 45 days, and, although they have 
been examined every day, I do nut think that ^ 
dozen have yet shown signs of germiuating. 

'* The Carob is dioecious, in other words the 
male, or starainiferous, flowers are found on one 
plant, and tlie female, or pistilliferoos (fertile), 
flowers on another. This necessitates grafting 
to render a solitary tree fertile, bat in any case 
grafting is to be recommended, because just as 
iu the case of the Mango and most other fruii 
trees, varieties don't come, true from seed. 
Several bushels of fruit ripened in gardens 
about Lahore iu June last, but most ut t\ie 
beans were only about half the siz<3 of those I 
have seen iu Italy and Malta. They wore also 
much less sweet and very much more astringent, 
and though I believe they would have been 
valuable as food for cattle, I found then! too 
astriugeut to be very palatable. 

'* This convinces me that if the tree is to be 
extensively grown here a few good grafted trees 
must be obtained, and 1 shall uudertake to get 
them out from Italy if necessary. 

" In grafting the usual mode of proceeding ia 
to preserve On each plant in the nursery three 
shoots only ; on two of these female grafts are 
put, and on the third a graft off %. male ti^ee ; 
afterwards the male branch is allowed to grow 
only just sufficiently to produce enough pollen 
to fertilise the flowers on the other two or 
female branches. Whore trees are plentifal 
they fertilise each other by pollen being blown 
from a considerable distance by the wiud, and 
1 have found isolated female trees in Lahore 
produce abundance of fruit| although no male 
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tree was within sevoral hundred yards as far as 
1 could ascertain/ 

"Tfic Carob likeR a dry soil containing lime, 
but will grow and thrive on almost any soil that 
is liot marshj. In damp marshy ground it dies ; 
it does not thrive either in Saharanpore or 
Calcutta. The climate cannot be too hot. I 
never saw even very young seedlings killed by 
the hot wind (140° to 160^ F.),» except where 
there was saline matter in the water, or soil, or 
where too much .water was given. 

** As to the other limit, I believe it is found 
that wherever the orange will ripen its fruit 
■without artificial protection, the climate is not 
too cold for the Carob. At Lnhore on the 
worst soil about the Centrsil Jail it thrives well, 
in fact, all over Lahore. On the salt range it 
thrives even better, and grows vei-y much more 
rapidly. 

*' I believe it has most chance of turning out 
to bo valuable where the Olive (Kow) grows 
wild. Carobs, Olives, and Vines are usually 
found growing together, and often on ground 
nnsuiUible for grain crops. They would all 
thrive equally welj here on what district 
olfieers now call unculturable land, and what 
the people call " bungar.*' This I have proved 
ar. the Central Jail. I have now French Olives 
as large as walnuts ; the only two trees I have 
bore Irnit- abundantly last year and this year, 
and of twenty sorts of the best European Vines 
not one has degenerated in the least. These 
have all been grown on soil which seven years 
:igo was unculturable. I planted it with thou- 
hands of Parash cuttings, but in spite of every 
<*xertion all died except one. Now it is covered 
with Vines, which bear as good fruit as I ever 
jRSLW or ate out of an English bot-bouse. 

" This is the third or .fourth attempt which, 
within my knowledge, has been made to intro- 
duce the Carob into the Punjab, and unless the 
experiment is now carried on in a less desultory 
way than former ones, I doubt if it will have 
any better results. 

** Thirteen years ago I urged on the Agri- 
Horticultural Society here the advantage of 
getting a large experiment made with the Carob 
tree. Some bushels of seed were then obtained 
from Europe, and were distributed. I did not 
then know that the sanye thing had been done 
five or six years before. Almost every year 
einoe I came to the Province seeds have been 
Fown in^he Agri- Horticultural Society's 
(}arden and plants distributed, and we now 
know, for certain, not only that it will live 
and thrive, but that it will fruit freely six or 
seven years after planting. I therefore trust 

♦ The British Consul in the island of Cyprtis, how- 
ever, says that a too hot and dry eeason injnriously 
affects the quantity and quality of produce.-* O'C. 



that an experiment will be made to form ' a 
plantation of 50 or 60 acres on some of the 
waste land about Lahore, where it would be 
within half an hour's ride of all the Govern- 
ment officers. If put away in the desert it will 
be lost sight of and forgotten within five years, 
until some energetic officer rediscoyers it. 

'* I merely mention this to show that the 
plantation should be close to head-quarters, so 
as to excite and keep up an interest in it. 
Had Government seen fit to encourage the 
starting of the jail farm proposed by me four 
years ago, such an experiment could have been 
carried out without almost any expenditure 
beyond the labor of ticket-of-leave men, and in 
eight years the actual money value of the tree 
would iiave been thoroughly tested once for alL 
If a quantity of the seed is now made over to 
me at the jail, I can raise plants in large pots. 
They will not cost, pots and all, above Rupees 
250 per 10,000. If afterwards it is decided 
to form k plantation of these and of European 
Olives, the waste ground can at any time be 
purchased for a trifle. 

" The Punjab now abounds in corn. I doubt 
if it ever will abound in Vine, unless it be 
grown in Kashmir ; but oil is now very scarce 
and of very inferior quality, and, as pasture land 
gets encroached on by grain crop, the supply of 
butter will probably get less and less up to a 
certain limit when green crops will become illore 
extensively grown ; but there can bo no doubt 
that in many submontane districts the Olive 
would yield an enormous amount of oil fit for 
human food; and if the introduction of the 
Carob is to be carried out systematically, as in 
the case of Tea and Cinchona, the Olive should 
be introduced along with it, or rather multiplied, 
for the plants introduced by me in 1867 have 
now increased to thousands I believe, ' 

** I should mention that ten days ago I 
received from the Assistant Secretary to Govern- 
ment several pounds of the Carob seed lately 
sent out by Mr. Halsey. I sowed it all the daj 
after I received it, having soaked it a night in 
tepid water. I did not expect much of it to 
germinate till* Spring, but I am happy to say 
every single seed has come up and most of 
them have opened their seed leaves." 

The result of Dr. Henderson's paper was, that 
the Financial Commissioner recommended ihat 
the experiment suggested should be tried on 
suitable ground neafr Lahore, and in compliance 
with this suggestion 35 acres of land near Gov- 
ernment House were made available for the 
purpose. The Conservator of Forests was then 
supplied with five seers of seed, and told to 
form a plantation. In June last year operations 
were commenced and a considerable portion qf 
the land sown with seed. 

14. In Madras the introdaction of the tree 
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as food for caitle was Ruggested by Sir Gaspard 
le Marchant, Cominander-in-Chief of the Madras 
Array, in 1866. At that time there were some 
plants in the garden of the local Agri-Horticul- 
taral Society, raised from seed brought from 
Cairo in the previous year by Dr. G. Bidie. A 
further snpply was obtained in 1866 from 
MaUa, and packets were distributed, tlirough 
the Board of Revenue, to the Collectors of 
various districts. Dr. Bidie also said that as 
the Society was in a position to give the plant, 
which promised t/O be so useful, a fair trial, no 
pains would be spared to render the experiment 
euccessful. The result of the Society's experi- 
inent« is thus reported in a letter from the 
Honorary Secretary, dated 13th August 1875 : 
**From that date [viz., October 25, 1866] 
nothing further appears in the records of the 
Society, but from report it is ascertained that 
the seed germinated and several healthy plants 
were raised which, subsequently died." And I 
will note in this place^that of all unsatisfacrory 
experiments conducted in India, those conduct- 
ed under the direct supervision of Agricultural 
and Horticultural Societies have been' the most 
unsatisfactory. 

The seed distributed by the Board of Revenue 
was sent to Nelbre, Bellary, Kumool, North 
Arcot, Coddapah, Salem, Tricbinopoly, Coim- 
batore, Tinnevelly, Madura, South Canara, 
Oossoor, and Sydapet. The results were report- 
ed on in 1867 and 1868, and are as follow :— 

In Tricbinopoly no record remained of what 
bad been done with the seed, except that about 
three dozen had been made over to one of the 
residents and sown by him. They germinated, 
but soon died off or were eaten by insects. 
3^'ive were still alive in 1867, but in a bad way, 
and no farther record of these exists. 

In Bellary the seed was distributed to the 
Tahsildars a^d to a European gentleman. The 
result was a failure. The seed either did not 
germinate, or the seedlings soon died off. 

In Coimbatore and Nellore the seed was 
given to ryots, and none of it germinated. 

In Tinnevelly and Coddapah none of the 
seed germinated. 

In Madura the seed either did not germinate, 
or the seedlings died off at once. 

In Nortb Arcot sixteen healthy young plants 
were obtained. Of these six were lost ** from 
the attacks of white-ants and other mischances." 
The remainder looked healthy and vigorous, 
and had attained six feet in height in December 
3868. These trees »were then in the Govern- 
ment Garden at Ohittoor, and had been seen 
a month previously by Dr. Cleghom, who 
" thought very highly" of them. No further 
record of these is to be found in the papers. 



Ill Kumool the seed was sown by an officer, * 
and the seedlings were coming on weH, when ha 
was suddenly ordered to Abyssinia, and forgot 
in the hurry of leaving to recommend them to 
somebody's care. The result, of course, was 
that they came io grief. Two were still alive 
when the officer returned, although they had 
been completely neglected. He was confident 
that the seed lings won Id have thriven if ordi- 
nary care had been given to them, and that they 
would succeed in that district. 

In South Canara (Mangalore) the seedlings 
soon died off, " being apparently unable to 
penetrate the hard laterite soil." 

In Salem (Oossoor) only one seed gevmimied, 
and that soon died off. 

15. Of the other experiments there appears 
to be no record. The most recent papery on iha 
subject inform us that — 

(1.) There are ten young trees on the Pal- 
neys raised from It^ilian seed, but 
the elevation at which they are grow- 
ing (6,000 and 7,000 feet) is against 
their success. 

(2.) In North Arcot an experiment eon- 
ducted by the Collector failed, the 
seedlings dying off. 

(3.) At Aska, in G«njam, Mr. Minchin, the 
owner of a sugar factory and distil- 
lery, has sown some seed in his gar- 
den, with apparent success so far. 

(4.) There are upwards of two dozen phnta 
in the Government Gardens at Bar- 
War^ on the Nilgiris, "all of which 
are healthy and making vigoroos 
growth." Some of these are nearly 
four feet high. There are also twenty- 
seven small plants in the coQee estate 
of Colonel Scott, at Thymullay, on 
the southern slopes ot the iiills. 
Some of these on the upper part of 
the estate are not very vigorous, and 
being at too great an altitude their 
ultimate success is doubtful. The 
others lower down are reported very 
healthy. The Superintendent of the 
Botanical Gardens thinks the tree 
could be grown in the coffee districts 
of Wynaad and Mysore. 

No experiments seem to have h||pn tried in 
any of the other districfa from which reports 
have been furnished by the forest officers. One 
of these officers (a Deputy Conservator) says : 
" I am unable to identify the tree by the bota- 
nical name given IGei'at&iiia 8%liqua'\, Neither 
Drury's nor Balfour's works contain the name, 
so far as I cat} observe, and these are the only 
books of reference in this Office." (The tree is 
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not-icod in Balfonr^a Cjclopjedia, 2ud Ed., Vol. 
L, page 111.) 

l(i. In the Central Provinces an experiment 
appears to have been made by the Deputy 
Commissioner of Narsinghpur in 1873 with 
seed supplied to hire by the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India which the Society 
Lad received from Mr. Ricketts, From this seed 
seventeen plnntA were raised, but not more 
than three survived, the others having been 
destroyed by white-ants, •* which are very 
numerous and destructive at Narsinghpur," 
The survivors are healthy and likely to prosper. 
One is six and the two others more than four 
feet high. The Deputy CommiKsioner believes 
that the tree would grow freely in that district, 
and that the experiment would have been com- 
pletely successful, but for the white-ants. No 
experiments appear to have been tried else- 
where in the Central Provinces. 

17. In Bengal the experiment appears to 
liave been repeated two or three times, fn 
September 1873 Mr. Ricketts presented the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society with 
pome seed, but what came of it, except that 
some was sent to the Deputy Commissioner of 
Narsinghpur in the Central Provinces, does not 
appear. 

In March of the present year Mr. Ricketts 
presented the Society with thirty seedlings of 
the tree. These, I have ascertained, are in the 
garden of the Society at Alipore in a more or 
less unhealthy condition. 

The tree will probably not succeed in the 
water-logged soil of the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal, and it would be well if these plants ' 
could be transferred to the North- Western Pro- 
vinces. 

Dr. King, Superintendent of the Botanical 
' Gardens, reports, in reply to a reference made 
to the Government of Bengal, that '* private 
attempts are said to hav6 been made to intro- 
duce the tree in this province. There is at pre- 
sent one small tree in this ^rden, and within 
the past year I have sown a good many seeds. 
The tree is of slow growth, so that it will be 
years before any result can be got from these. 
I do not, however, think it likely that the Carob 
will thrive in the Gangetic delta, of which the 
climate and soil are so totally different from' 
those of the countries where the Carob flour- 
ishes/' And he mentions Ondh, the Punjab, 
and the -North-Western Provinces as much 
more likely to suit the Carob than BengaL 

18. In Ondh the tree seems to have done 
remarkably well at Lucknow. In his report 
for 1871-72, Dr. Bonavia stated that he had an 
avenue of 33 of these trees raised from seed 
imported many years ago. Some of them were 
18 and ,20 feet high, and in. very healthy con-' 



dition. Eleven fruited during the year, and 
again more abundantly during tlie following 
year. Dr. Bonavia tried to propagate the treo 
by layers, but found, as has been found by 
everybody, that the only efficacious mode of 
propagation is to raise it from seed. In his 
report for 1873-74, Dr. Bonavia records that 
the tree stands frost better than was supposed. 
On the morning of the 8th Jan nary, when the 
minimum thermometer on the grass indicated 
5" y below the freezing point, and vast damago 
had been done to other plants, not a leaf of the 
Carob trees was touched by the frost. 

19. On the 20th October last. Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for India was asked to 
obtain from Southern Italy and send out to 
tfiis country one hundred pounds of fresh seed. 
This seed is intended for the Government of 
the North- Western Provinces, which proposes 
to grow the tree in Knmaun. It seems doubt- 
ful, however, whether the tree has a fair chance 
of success there, and it may be advisable to 
consider now what had best be done with the 
seed when it comes. I would venture to sug- 
gest that some should be sown in various parts 
of the North- West and Punjab, the Central 
Provinces, and Madras. In this last province 
the failure of the experiments already made 
undoubtedly resulted from carelessness and 
ignorance. No seed given to Tahsildars and 
cultivators anywhere has the .least chance of 
success. Over and over again it has been de- 
monstrated that seed entrust^ to *' intelligent 
ryots" might just as well have been thrown 
into the sea. It is unnecessary to discuss the 
reason of this result; it is sufficient for the 
present to say that the result is almost invari« 
ably the same. I would venture to suggest 
that no seed" should be distributed to anybody, 
European or Native, but that it should all be 
sown carefully in pots in some central spot or 
spots under careful professional supervision, 
and that the seedlings should be distributed 
in due time when properly established. This 
course would, no doubt, be at first more expen* 
sive than that which has been hitherto adopted, 
but ultimately it would, I believe, be found 
more economical. The seed might be sown at 
Lahore, Allahabad, Saharunpore, Nagpore, and 
Burliar (the Oovemment Gardens), and the 
seedlings be distributed thence from time to 
time. 1 would also suggest that good use might 
be made of the agency of station masters on 
the lines of railway, both State and guaranteed. 
The country all along the North-Eastem exten- 
sion of the Madras Railway, fi*om Madras to 
Raichore, seems well adapted for the growth 
of the Carob, and much in want of a tree of 
the kind. It is a dry, stony country where 
water is scarce, and is mostly only to be had 
from tanks (which are chiefly natural hollows 
embanked at the lowest end). In this tract 
failure more or less complete of the crops is of 
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not uiifreqiient occurrence, and the cattle are 
ihe first and principal sufferers. Groves of 
trees here which would provide them and their 
rjwiiers with food in times of scarcity would be 
u preat blessing. If the seedlings were planted. 
nbt»ut the stations, where there is alvvnjs snffi-. 
cient water, and where 'they would be subject 
to frequent inspection by officers of the district 
and of ihe Railway passing to and fro, they 
would he much more favorably situated than if 
planted in some out-of-the-way taluk where they 
would languish, neglected, and out of sight. 
Some little inducement to station mastws, of 
the nature of thnt which has resulted in the em- 
bellishment of the stations of the Great Indian 
Peninsalar Railway, would probably ensure nn- 
intenniitiifp attenvion from the station author- 
ities. In such places, t^o, forming points of 
resort for Natives from all parts of the district 
n general acquaintance with the qualities of the 
tree would soon be formed and spread through 
the country. 

* These remarks may also be lield to apply 
to the State lines of Railway in the Punjab, 
the North -Western Provinces, and Rajputana, 
which afford even greater opportunities for 
success in this undertaking. Canal and Forest 
officers also might be entrusted with seedlings, 
and held personally responsible that due care 
is giv^n to them. 

OSigned) J. E. O'CONNOR. 
SiMU, lOih April 1876. 



Instructions for the Cultivation of tlie 
Caroh Tree. 

The tree grows readily from seed, which 
fhould be well soaked before sowing. It is fit 
to sow when it shows by swelling that it has 
imbibed the water. Soaking may sometimes 
ciontinne for a month or even more before the 
seed swells, but fi\)sh seed will not want soak- 
ing for more than ten or twelve hours. 

2. Cuttings and layers should not be at- 
tempted. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
get them to strike. 

3. To ensure germination, sow the seed in 
pots and transplant when the seedlings are a 
month or two months old. The best time for 
patting out the seedlings is just before the -set- 
ting in of the rains. The seed will probably 
not all come up together : sometimes germina- 
tion is much delayed. 

4. Cattle, sheep, and goats must be kept 
away from the plants, the leaves of which they 
eat greedily. 

6. Manuring and trenching help the plant 
the first year ; afterwards no partioalar care is 



required. The bushy branches thrown out near, 
the roots should be removed ; the tree will then < 
develop at top. 

6. Saline soil and saline well water must be 
avoided : they kill the young plaot. Use canal 
or river water, and soil not impregnated with 
reh, and avoid marshy or water-logged soil. 
The tree will thrive in almost any soil but 
these, but it particularly likes a dry soil, with 
a limestone formation. Tracts where knnkar 
occnrs would suit it well. 

7. Heat and sun it will bear to any ext^nt^ 
and in hardly any part of the plains is tlie cold 
at any time sufficient to affect it materially. 

8. The flowers being dioecious, i.e., the ma\e 
and female flowers growing on distinct plants, 
it is useless to grow solitary trees, or to grow 
them in lines, for then fertilisation (which is 
effected by the pollen disseminated by the wind 
and by insects) becomes difficult or impossible, 
and the ti^ee will either fruit hadJy, or not 
at all. 

9. Plant in close clumps, fenced to keep out 
cattle. Circular clumps are cheapest, as requir- 
ing least fencing. A circular plot with a radius 
of fifteen yards will hold 44 trees, allowing a 
square of four yards (16 sqaare yards) to each 
tree. A circular plot with a radius of thirtf 
yards will hold 176 trees, and this number will 
form a clump quite as large as it is necessary 
or useful to sow in the first instance. Care 
should be taken to space oat the trees properly 
so that each may have room for development. 

Order thereon, 10th July 18?6, No. 928. 

Communicated, with.copies of the enclosures, 
to the Board of Revenue and Conservator of 
Forests, 

2. The Board wilt arrange for the distribu- 
tion of these papers to the officers indicated in 
paragraph 1 of the letter above recorded, and 
they will at the same time direct the special 
attention of those officers to paragraph 2 of tho 
same letter. 

(True Extract.) 

(SigDod) P. F. CARMICHAEL, 

Becreiomj to Chvemmenk 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



SORGHO. 



SoKOHO QSorghum Saccharaium) or northern 
Ciiioese Sugar-cane is a forage plaufc adapted 
tor both dry and wet calfci^ation. Its giant 
growth and its beautifal and gracefal appear- 
,nnce and refreshing greenness in the driest 
season, and the expectation of finding in it a 
rival to sagar-beet, induced the 5*ronch Consul 
at Shanghai to send some sorgho seed to his 
Government. In 1S54 Mr. Bi'ovvne, Agent of 
the United States Patent Office, took to 
America some French seed, which was distri- 
buted by tlie Government. The plant was 
cnltivatod by a few farmers^ but it received little 
attention until an ex-Governor of South 
Carolina reported the results of his trials to a 
farmer's club, which brought sorgho into notice. 
Since 1855 its cultivation has steadily increased, 
and it lias now taken its place among the great 
crops of the country, it is grown in France 
and Algei'ia for alcohol chiefly, and in America 
for seed, forage, sngar, syrup, alcohol, vinegar, 
and beer. In the ten North- Western States, 
where it flourishes, there were in 1864, 366,670 
acres of sorgho, and sorgho sugar was selling 
at Chicago at 4^t?* per lb. But for sugar 
sorgho has turned out a failure. Its great 
merit as a forage plant is its principal recom- 
mendation, and in this point *an official re- 
port of the United States* Agricultural Depart* 
ment hns declared that the value of sorgho 
for feeding stock cannot be surpassed by 
any other crop as a greater amount of nutri- 
tious fodder can be obtained by it in a 
shorter time within a given space and more 
cheaply. While grass yields a ton or a ton and 
a half of hay, sorgho will yield from two tons 
to nine tons of dry fodder. Sorgho (Lootsoh) 
flourishes wherever Indian corn flourishes. 
The seed is sown for transplanting on warm 
ground, finely broken in the middle of April. 
The young plants are watered with liquid 
manure as soon as they appear, and for three or 
four days watering is repeated night and morn- 
ing, if the weather is dry. They are pricked 
out, when six inches high in rows three feet 
wide, and six inches from plant to plant, 
and are again watered with liquid manure 
when a foot high. Weeds are kept down by 
hoeing until the cane matures, about November. 

The crop begins to come to market, however, 
early in September, or as soon as the stalks are 
sufficiently sweet for chewing. A Chinese 
laborer earning 10^. a day can cultivate about 
two acres during the six months that the crop 
needs his labor. 

In America it is found that sorgho can be 
successfally grown on all lands where a fair 
crop of ludian corn can be grown. Deep looso 



warm soil, even of poor quality, produces the 
sweetest and most juicy sralks. IrHgation is 
recommended, but can seldom be attained in 
the United States. In deep black loam sorgho 
reaches a height of sixteen feet or eighteen feet, 
what will it not do on our future sewage farms P 
The juice of the giant growth is not so sweet, 
nor is it easily crystallized. The seed should be 
soaked twenty -four hours in tepid water, in 
which one ounce of saltpetre is dissolved to 
every six gallons. It is then dusted with 
gypsum and drilled two feet apart and twenty 
seeds per foot (for forage). In seven or eight 
days a horse sub-soil plough is put between the 
rows up one side. The land should^be ploughed 
well and deeply manured liberally^ say from six 
to seven tons of farmyard manure per acre, and 
if baltpetre is procurable and cheap, it should 
be added at the rate of 100 lbs. per acre. This 
manure should be ploughed in crosswise to the 
tirst ploughing, harrowed and levelled, the seed 
should then be sown in drills twenty-Hix inches 
apart, and 20 seeds per foot. In seven or eight 
days a bullock hoe or' cultivator should be put 
between the rows up one side and down the 
other, or the rows hoed by hand. The process 
should be i'epeated as the crop advances, but in 
no case should the plant stenis be earthed up, 
as they send out roots above gronnd, which 
must be left exposed. The first cutting should 
be made juRt before the canes show signs of 
flowering ; the plants will send out side shoots 
two or three at a time for successive cuttings, 
affording a supply [of excellent green fodder, 
extending over a period of six or eight ^eeks. 
If the crop is to be used for dry fodder, the 
canes, when cut, should be set in shocks, and 
theshockb built^with precautions for ventilation. 
If the crop is required for seed only, the leader 
of the canes should be left to flower and mature 
its seed, while all the side shoots may be cut 
for fodder. 

Under this system of dry cultivatioTn and high 
farming at Hanasurn near Mysore, a plot of 
1,296 square yards of very ricb land which had 
long been under cultivation, and, was heavily 
manui^ed beforehand, produced 12,657^ lbs. of 
fodder and 1,498^ lbs. of seed, equivalent to 21 
tons 1 owt. 1 qr. and i lbs. of fodder per acre, 
and 2 tons 9 cwta. 3 qrs. and 5 lbs. seed. This 
very large out-turn is attributed to Iho extreme 
richness of the land, a favorable season, and 
high farming. Again, in the Toomkoor Difltrict, 
iu the rich black soil of Gubbi, where sorgho 
was tried, the canes attained the height of 18 
feet, and a very heavy crop of fodder was cut. 
Unfortudately the weight per acre was not 
recorded. On the average light soil of Banga- 
lore, with a moderate supply of manure, 
upwards of 10 tons of foddar wore cut per acre. 
Even til is last mentioned crop far surpasses tho 
out-turn of any grass grown in the province, 
and is superior to the average out-turn of an 
acre of the country jowar or cholum. 
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So much for tbie results of high farming ; oo 
doubt iu favomble seasouR a fairly remauerative 
crop might be raised eveu under the Native 
.system of light ploughiug, scanty mauuriug, 
and careless weeding. The seed could be sown 
with the Sudiki (see Buchanan's Myaore^ page 
261, plate XI) or country pulHC drill ; three of 
these pulse drills tied to the Native harrow and 
sei'ved by thi-ee men would do for the sowing 
process, followed in due coarse after a fortnight 
by the country bullock hoe. 

There are a great many kinds of so-called 
sorgho (the two real sorts are the Impliee or 
red seed already known in parts of India and 
the black seed of North ChinaX the last men- 
tioned containing most saccharine matter. As 
the several kinds hybridibe freely, tliey should 
be grown separately, never near each other i 
when the seed is formed, the crop must be 
watched and birds scared; parrots are parti- 
cularly fond of the seed, and destroy im- 
mense quantities if left undisturbed. 

The superior merits of* the aorghum saccha- 
ratum over other grasses consist in (1) the 
heaviness of its crop, (2) tbe rapidity of its 
growth, (8) its abundance iu saccharine matter, 
(4) its power of standing heat and drought, and 
its susceptibility of production nearly all the 
year round, especially iu the ^ry and hot 
months, when every kind of grass is burnt up ; 
and lastly its extreme remunerativeness as a 
crop under high farming. 

From enquiries made by the Government of 
Bengal, the Agriculturiil ^nd Horticultural 
Society of India stated tliat no reliable infor- 
mation had come before that Society iu regard 
to trials mude in India with tbe so-called 
•* Northern Cljinese sugarcane," " sorgo" [Sor- 
ghum {HolciLs) saccluiratum.'] 

The well-known "jo war" or janeera of Upper 
India is the produce of Sorghum vulgare (Pers.) 
It is known in the Madras Presiduncy under 
the name of '^cholnm." The produce of 
"jowar" in good soil is often upwards of a 
hundred-fold, and much used for food (Rox. 6). 
The straw known by the name of ** kurbee" is 
reckoned very uourshing for cattle, and is a 
substitute for forage for horses when grass is 
not obtainable. The " deodhan" of Lower India 
(andropogo^i sciccharatum^ Rox 6i) is also much 
cultivate during the rainy and cold seasons. 
This would appear to be closely allied to the 
holcits saccharaius of Linusdus. Roxburgh 
remarks that the only circumstance that 
renders him uncertain whether it is the same 
plant, is the total want of the arista in the 
hermaphrodite Hewer's : in other respects tbey 
agree, • 

As such closely allied plants as '* jowar" and 
" deodhan" are indigenous to Indi«&, and give a 
fair yield under ordinary cultivation, it is not 



improbable that the ^^ Chinese sogarcane" (if 
we do not already possess it) might prove au 
acceptable additjon to oar other forage cropa;^ 
and with good management would probably 
i*epay cultivation, both iu yield of gveAa and 
stalk. As a saccharine producer, however, it 
could not compete successfully with the ordi- 
nary sugarcane of the Country. 

Mr. Scott, the Curator of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, writes : — 

" With reference to the variety called the 
sorgo— lootah of the Chinese — I had seeds from 
China in 1868, and devoted a plot to them 
iu the gardens here. The seeds were .sown 
towards the close of the rains ; they germinated 
freely, attained a height of from six to eigbt ket^ 
and matured their seeds about the end of Janu- 
ary, In a plot* alongside of these gi*ew the 
jowars and deodban of Bengal, with th^ pre- 
sumed normal form iSorghutu lialepeiuie Peru.-, 
(the Andropogon cernuns of Roxburgh) j aud, 
certainly, in so far as mere cropping was cuu- 
cerned, any of tlie latter wera superior to the 
lootah of the Chinese, this being decidedly less 
robust than any of the former. No doubt this 
may be lai-gcly attributable to the changed 
conditions under which it was grown, aud 
a more robust progeny may uaturallj be 
expected from country-grown seed. Ad- 
mitting this, however, and remembering that 
we are dealing with mere varieties of one 
variable species, tlie question naturally occurs 
— will this lootah (if really a superior fodder 
grass as compared with its indigenous Begal 
kin) retain its highly nutritious charauteristics, 
under the acclimative process ; or is it uui 
more likely that it will thereby lose its pre- 
bumed superiority ? Practical experiments can 
of course alone determine this ; but in sotb a 
qucbtiou as the introduction of new forage 
plants, it is well to draw attention to iudigeus, 
when such they are, so clobcly akin." 

About two years later, that is, in April 1873, 
Dr. Henderson, then officiating as superinten- 
dent of the Royal Botanical Gardens, reported 
the result of further experiments made with this 
plant. 

On a plot of ground in the garden measuring 
1,680 square yards (or 80 square yards more 
than oue-third of au acre), two pounds weight 
of seed were sown on 17th July 1872, aud 
yielded the following amount of green fodder : — 



f 13th August ... 
I 14th „ ... 
Ist crop.-{ 17th „ ... • 
I 18th „ ... 
l^30th September 



lbs. 

1,040 
1,040 
1,600 
1,640 
480 



Total ... 5,800 lat crop 
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o J ^^ P^th October 
,2nd crop. J23rd „ 



lbs. 
2,880 
800 



Total ... 3,680 2ad crop. 



Or a total amount of fodder of about 4 tons 
4 cwfc. exclusive of some plants lefb for seed, 
or roughly 12 tons to the acre. Almost no 
manure was given, for the crop in December 
looked very poor. Another experhneut with 
seed produced in the garden has been under- 
taken with what results is not known, Dr. 
Henderson wrote. 

" I find in the Jouruftl of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society for 1871, Vol. Ill, 
part 1, new seiiespage 81, a memorandum re- 
garding this plant by Mr. John Scott, Curajbor 
of this garden. I believe it has been repeated- 
ly tried for v6ry many years in various parts of 
India, and the reason why it has not yet estab- 
lished itself is probably because it requires a 
very large quantity of manure as well as plenty 
of water. Many years ago I made experiments 
with it in the Punjab in every variety of soil, 
and found that it could be successfully grown 
almost anywhere, and if well manured and* 
liberally watered, it yielded a very large 
quantity of excellent fodder, considerably more 
1 think than any other fodder plant with which 
I «m acquainted, and could be cut five or six 
times during the summer. I also tried to 
extract sugar from the juice and made some 
fair samples which, as far as I recollect, had 
this peonliarity that neither flies nor ants would 
touch itfe 

On questioning the native gardeners here as to 
the quality of the fodder, I was told that it is 
so injurious to eattle that no one would take it 
as a gift, and thai cattle would hardly eat it. 
It appears that the crop grown here last 
summer was offered to the villagers about, but 
they, seeing such fine fodder offered gratis were 
naturally suspicious of it, and would have 
nothing to do with it. So the next batch was 
sent to the Commissariat, but the Commissariat 
Sergeant learning that the villagers refused it, 
declined to let any experiments be made on the 
' Government cattle. I need not say that there 
is no foundation whatever for this idea that the 
plant is injurious to cattle. I know as a fact 
that cattle are fond of it and thrive 'on it, and 
the bullocks in this garden are now eating it 
without any bad effects. I saw fields of the 
iorghum saccliaratum in Eastern Turkistan r^v 
the city of Yarkand where it was growing to 
ten feet in height. 

My opinion of the plant is that it is one of the 
very best that can be grown for fodder where 
plenty of mannre and water can be given. The 
crop is no doubt rather an exhausting one, and 



it would just i>e the thing to grow where sew- 
age irrigation can be obtained, and in saline, 
or reh soils, if it could once be got to germinate 
after flooding or draining the land si^ciently, 
I believe it would take up the excess of saline 
matter faster than almost any other crop." 

In the Monghyr District, some seed received 
in May 1873 was sown at once, both in the 
Government garden and in the garden attached 
to the jail. Though offered free of charge, no 
applications were made for the seed, which 
seemed to be already known as the gahuma 
jenara otherwise chothijenara or markatia, which 
is credited with the undesirable property of 
exhausting the soil, while yielding an inferior 
kind of coarse grain unsuitable for food except 
for the very poorest people. Nor is it held in 
high estimation as fodder — being supposed to 
be too nutritious. 

The plants sown in the Government and Jail 
gardens ripened and attained a height of seven- 
teen feet. Bundles of it were exhibited at the 
cutcherries, and half-starved cattle allowed to 
make meals of it. Although the gigantic 
growth of the plant caused some surprise among 
the people, hardly any applications were made 
for seed which all new was for distribution gratis. 
Colonel Murray, themanager of the Government 
garden, had been offet'ed only Rupees 6 for the 
crop standing on a beegah of land ; and although 
he offered bundles of the plant at two annaa 
eachj Mr. Dear was the only purchaser. One 
bundle, when weighed, was found to be I maund 
15 seerfi, whereas a bundle of weeds and grass 
exposed for sale for two annas weighed 20 seers 
only. The land on which this crop is grown 
was worth Rupe&<9 5 per beegah, and the cost 
of cultivation amounted to at least 5 Bnpees 
more, so that sorgho could hardly be called a 
profitable crop. It appeared, hewever, that the 
seed was sown at the wrong time of the year to 
be a success. During the rains a large supply of 
grass and weeds is obtained from the land on 
which the bhadoi crop stands, and cowherds can 
obtain a fare supply of grass merely for the 
trouble of cntting it. In the cold and hot 
weather, however, a good crop of sorgho would 
command a better price than at other seasons, 
but even then the cattle pick np coarse food on 
the churs and uncultivated hills, which abound 
in the district. The fact is that setting aside 
land merely to grow fodder for cattle is an 
arrangement which does not at all coincide 
with the views of native cow-keepers; they 
laugh at the idea of growing crops merely for 
oatde to eat, and they ignore the fact tb%t 
their cattle fprm a puny, half-starved race, 
more fitted for the knacker's yard than to yifeld 
a supply of milk and hatter. There is no 
doubt that the sorgho plant cannot be com- 
pared to sugarcane, so far as yielding sugar 
IS concerned ; and it is never likely to be pre- 
ferred to other kinds of grain aa food for man. 
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It is only as fodder for cattle that it can be 
recommended ; and even as fodder, if allowed 
to ripen, the canes, althongh carrying weight, 
look very dry, woody, and indigestible. 
' When about half grown, however, this plant 
has mnch to recommend it as fodder. Any 
scheme which might tend to the improvement 
K)f Indian cattle should receive full encourage- 
ment. Properly cared- for cattle in this couu- 
try would probably rival the best breeds in 
England, for so far as we know India is tlte 
original home of the cow, which is descended 
from the wild gaur^ the largest of all horned 
cattle.. As it is, although the cow is looked 
upon as a deity by th« Hindoos, in no other 
country does it uniformly receive such bad 
'treatment as in India. — The Indian Agriculturist^ 
Vol. I, p. 222. 

PROSPECTDS OF THE MADRAS 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Objects. 

This institution is designed to afford instruc- 
tion in the science of agriculture and in the 
practical application of sound principles in 
conducting the ordinary agriculture of this 
country. 

The Fabm, <fec. 

The farm is conducted as an experiuiental 
farm ; its area is about 280 acres, and it is well 
provided with suitable buildings. 

The educational buildings needed Avill be 
erected on the farm on land situated in close 
proximity to the village of Sydapet, in which 
village students will readily obtain lodgings, 
board, &c.y during their course of training. 

In the farm workshops all kinds of agricul- 
tural implements and tools suited for use in 
India are manufactured and repaired. 

An Agricultural Library is now in the course 
of formation, and it is in contemplation to pro- 
vide a Reading-room for the use of students. 

A Veterinary Hospital, a Chemical Labora- 
tory, and an Agricultural Museum will also be 
establisbed as funds are forthcoming. 

Managbmbnt, &o. 

The institution will be attached to the Edn- 
cational Department under the^ general control 
of the Director of Public Instruction, acting in 
communication with the Board of Revenue. 
The direct management of the institution will be 
entrusted to the Superintendent of Government 
Farms, who will, conduct all correspondence 
regarding the institution, will issue all notices, 
orders, &c., regarding the delivery of lectures 
and other matters connected with the routine 
of the institution, and will maintain discipline 
amongst the students who will, in all things, be 
■abject to the orders he may issue. 



Instruction, <fec. 

The course of instruction will ext-end ovec« 
three years ; there will be two sessions in each 
year ; a Summer Session and a Winter Session ; 
the Summer Session will begin each year on 
the 1st of April, and will end on the 30th of 
Jane; the Winter Session will bep^in on the^lst 
of October, and will end on the Slst of March. 
Though, in the Winter Session, class-room and 
lecture- room instruction will not begin until 
the 1st of October, students will, nevertheless, 
be expected to attend at Sydapet on the let of 
September, in order that they may witness and 
take part in the important field operations con- 
ducted at that season in connexion with the 
sowing of the cold weather- crops. • 

The instruction given in the institnlion will 
embrace a thorough study of Agriculture and of 
such portions of Chemistry, Geology, Zoology, 
Botany, and the Veterinaiy Art as bear on the 
theory and practice of agriculture. In addition 
to these special subjects, the following will also 
receive attention : — Farm book-keeping, land- 
surveying, mensuration, and drawing. The 
instruction will be given by means of lectures, 
class-room discussions, and field classas. 

During the portion of the day set apart for 
practical instruction in farming out of doors, 
every student will be expected to take part 
in whatever work is going forward on the 
farm ; compliance with this regulation will 
be strictly enforced. Each student will bo 
expected to make himself acquainted with 
all the operations daily performed on the 
farm, and will be required to keep a journal or 
diary of the same. 

Instruction will be conveyed in the English 
language, but the Masters will afford as much 
assistance as possible in explaining the leciaros 
and instruction generally to students whose 
limited acquaintance with English may make it 
difficult for them to follow such instruction 
without explanation. 

Admission. 

Europeans, Eurasians, and Natives of all 
classes are eligible for admission into the insti- 
tution when vacancies exist, on complying with 
the following conditions : — 

Candidates who desire to avail tlieraselves of 
stipendiary studentships or scholarships must be 
between sixteen and twenty- four years of age, 
and must produce with their application for 
admission the following certificates : — 

(a.) Certificate of age. 

(h.) Do. of character. 

(c.) Do. of physiciil fitness.* 

* Should state that the candidate hsa been vaocioated. 
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For the present no fee will be charged except 
in the case of stadents who enter only for 
•instruction in special subjects; strict confor- 
mity with all the rules of the institution will be 
enforced. 

Students must provide themselves with all 
necessary text- books, stationery, ^c. 

Students who have passed the Matriculation 
or General Test Examination will be eligible 
for admission without, undergoing any further 
examination, provided they produce the certifi- 
cates needed, and comply with the other condi- 
tions laid down. When there is a greater 
number of these candidates than there are 
vacancies to fill, a selection will be made of the 
most promising, at the discretion of the 
Superintendent. 

When there are more vacancies to fill than 
there are candidates qualified, as stated in the 
preceding paragraph, the entrance examination 
will be as follows — 

English, — Ability to write correctly and legi- 
bly from dictation and express them- 
selves with , reasonable correctness and 
intelligence in a letter or in a report. 

Arithmetic, — The first four simple and com- 
pound rules, vulgar and decimal frac- 
tions. 

Vernacular, — Tamil or Telngu (in the case of 
Europeans and Eurasians only) ; ability 
to translate into English easy sentences 
from an elementary vernacular prose 
work commonly used in schools, 

Wisiory, — The leading facts of the Histories 
of India and England. 

Geography, — The outlines of Geography gene- 
rally and the Geography of India in 
particular. 

The date of the examination and of future 
entrance examinations will be duly notified in 
the Fort iSaint George Gazette, 

SiiPENDiARY Studentships. 

Of the students who have at the close of tho 
first session been most successful twenty-four 
will be selected to fill stipendiary studentships, 
to be established by Government, to which will 
be attached a monthly salary of Rupees 12-8-0 
in the latter half of the first year, Rupees 15 
per mensem in the second year, and Rupees 
17-8-0 per mensem in the third year under the 
following conditions : — 

No stipend will be increased until the pre- 
Bcribed examinations have been satisfactorily 
passed. The stipend will be liable to be for- 
feited in part or in whole for . continued dis- 
obedience to orders or neglect of duty, and no 



person who holds a stipendiary studentship will 
continue to hold it if found to be unfit to undergo 
further training from incapacity or want of 
interest. No stipend can be held for more than 
two and a half years, and cannot be retained 
unless the I'eoipient pass for the higher grade 
wiihin twelve months. 

Scholarships. 

Three scholarships, each of the value of 
Rupees 10 per mensem, and tenable for two 
years under certain conditions, will be given to 
the three students who, at the end of the first 
year of training, secure the largest number of 
mark.9, and who, in other respects, have given 
satisfaction. These scholarships are to be held 
under the same general conditions as are appli- 
cable to stipendiary studentships. 

Aqkicultural Cjsrtificats. 

At the conclusion of the course of training, 
each student who is found to possess the neces- 
sary knowledge, and whose conduct has been 
satisfactory, will be entitled to a certificate, 
certifying to his qualifications as an agricul- 
turist. 

SCHOOL-TfiACHEBS AND OTHEBS. 

Arrangements will be made under which 
young men, who are studying in Madras to qua- 
lify themselves as school- teachers^ will be per- 
mitted to attend one or more courses of lectures 
and to undergo a partial training in practical 
agriculture at the institution, with a view 
to teaching this subject in middle-class and 
elementary schools under their charge. 

GfMEBAL. 

Land-owners and others may enter students 
at the institution under the same rules and 
regulations as Government Stipendiary Stu- • 
dents, provided the stipends are paid regularly 
oqe mouth in advance to the Superintendent^ 
Government Farms, by whom these stipends 
will be disbursed under the rales prescribed. 

Persons of any age above sixteen who pos- 
sess a fair knowledge of English may enter the 
institution to study any special subject or sub- 
jects taught therein. They will be required to 
pay a fee of Rupees 2 per mensem during 
tho time their names are entered in the register 
of the institution. 

Curriculum op Study. 

First Year, 

Agricnl ture —^Elementary. 

Zoology. 

Chemistry — Inorganic. 

Veterinary — Animal Physiology and Ana* 

tomy. 
Botany— Vegetable Physiology. 
Drawing — Elementary. 
Land-Sorreying and Mensuration, 
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Second Year, 

Agriculture — Cropa and Stock. 
Geology — Elementwry. 
Cbemuitrj — Organic. 

Veterinary — Therapeutics and Materia 
Medica. 

Botany — General. 
Drawing — Plans. ^ 

Land-SorTeying and Mensuration. 



Third Year. 
Agriculture. 
Geology— Agricnl tnral. 
Chemistry — Apricaltoral. 
Veterinary — Pathology. 
Botany — Agricultural and Horticultural. 
Drawing — Machines, &c. 
Mechanics, Farm Book-keeping, &c. 



Monday 



Tuesday 



Wednesday.. 



" 6 to 7-30 A.M. 

9 to 10 
10 to 11 

3 to 4 P.M. 

4 to 5 „ 
6to 6 „ 

f 6 to 7-30 A.M. 

9 to 10 „ 
10 to 11 
3 to 4 p.m. 
4to 6 „ 
5to 6 „ 

f 6 to 7.30 a.m. 

9 to 10 n 
• 10 to 11 
3 to 4 P.M. 
4to 
5 



Thursday 



Friday 



1 



to 5") 
to 6>» 

6 to 7-30 A.M. 



9 to 10 „ 
10 to 11 „ 

3 to 4 P.M. 

4 to 5 „ 
5to 6 „ 

6 to 7.30 a.m. 



Time-Table. 
First Session only. 

On the Farm 

Lecture 

Class-room Instruction 
Do. do. 

Lecture 

Field Class 

On the Farm . ... 

Lecture 

Class-room Instruction 
Do. do. 

Lecture 

Field Class 

On the Fai'm 

Lecture 

Class-room Instruction , 
Do. do. 

Field Class 

On the Farm 

Lecture 

Class-room Instruction 
Do. do. 

Lecture 

Field Class 

On the Farm 



9 to 10 


... Lecture 


10 to 11 


... Class-room Instruction 


3 to 5 p.m. 


... Laboratory Class. 


5to 6 „ 


... Lecture ... ... 



6 to 7-30 A.M. 
8 to 9 „ 



On the Farm 
Weekly Examiaation 



Practical Instruction in Agricul- 
ture. 
Agriculture. 
Language.* 
Mensuration. 
Zoology. 
Agriculture. 

Practical Instruction in Agricul- 
ture. 

Veterinary. 

Language.* 

Drawing. 

Botany. 
Do. 

Pi*aotical Instruction in Agricul- 
ture. 
Chemistry. 
Language.* 
Mensuration. 

Land-Surveying. 

Practical Instruction in Agrical- 

ture. 
Agriculture. 
Language.* 
Drawing. 
Veterinary, 
bo. 

Practical Instruction in Agricul- 
ture. 
Botany. 
Language.* 

Chemistry. 

Practical Instruction in Agricul- 
ture. 

Each subject of lectures in rota- 
tion. 



Saturday 
For " Candidates* Application Forms" apply to the Superintendent of Government Farms, Madras 



* This will be a snbjeot of study only in the event of it being necessary to admit into the College yoaog men 
frho have not passed the Matriculatien or Qeaeral Test fixamination, 
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Text-Books to be used in the Aqricultubal 

COLLEQB. 



Sol^ject. 



Title and Author's Name. 



Aguiculture... Agricultural Class Book, by W. 
B. Bobertson, m.r.a.c. 

Chemistry ... Lessons in Elementary Chem- 
istry, by Professor Bosooe, 

B.A., F.B.S. 

Do. ... Laboratory Guide/ by Professor 

Churoh, M.A^ 

Veterinary ... Physiology of the Animals of the 
Farm, by Professor Hodges, 

M.D., P.R.8. 

Botany ... First Book of Indian Botany, by 

Professor Oli?cr, ?.r.s., f.l.s. 

Zoology ... Rudiments of Zoology, by B. 
Chambers, LL.D. 

^'iNG AND Men'I Principles Of Geometry and Men- 
«uLtion 3 «^^^^i^«' ^y Tl^-^-« Tate. 

Drawing ... First and Second Book of Draw- 
iiigf by Chambers. 

Book-keeping... Manual of Book-keeping, by J. 
Constable, m.a. 



Agriculture.., 
Veterinary ... 

Zoology 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Geology 

Field Experi-^ 



Lbctubbbs. 

William R. Robertson, m.r.a.c., 
Superintendent, Goveitimcnt 
Farms, 

George Western, m.r.c.v.s.. Vete- 
rinary 'Surgeon to the Body 
Guard of His Grace the Gove^-- 
nor. 

James Keess, m.d., &c., Professor 
of Anatomy, Madras Medical 
College. 

W. Hamilton, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Chemistry, Madras Medi- 
cal College. 

R. Wilkins, F.R.C.S., Assistant 
Professor of Botany, Madras 
Medical College. 



MENTS AND f ^^^''^^^ BenSOU, M.B.A.C.. Assist- 

Practical f ^^^ Superintendent, Govei-n- 
Agriculture. J ^^* -^^*»^- 



Mastebs. 



DraWINCJ AND 1 

Book-keeping. > ' 



Land Survey- 
ing AND Men- 
suration, 



1 



THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

Glasgow, Septemher 7. 

Tab President (Sir George Campbell) opened 
the proceedings by reading his address, of 
which the following is an abridgment ; in the 
Economic Science Section : — 

'* I understand it to be the object of the 
Association that in the treatment of the subjects 
presente<) to us we should study in this, as in 
other Departments, to follow as far as may be a 
strictly scientific method of inquiry, not lapsing 
into the discassion of political details, but at- 
tempthig to ascertain the principles* on which 
economic results are founded and to define the 
main lines of economic truth. At first sight 
statistics expressed in figures might seem to 
constitute the most exnot of sciences, but in 
practice it is far otherwise. In nothing is so 
great caution necessary. There is too great 
temptation to reduce to figures facts which are 
themselves not suificientiy ascertained. Too 
often an exactness is claimed for these figures ; 
results which are altogether fallacious and 
misleading. It is especially necessary to din- 
tinguish between figures which are really 
ascertained and those which are merely drawn 
by deductions from rough and conjuctural facts, 
A false appearance of exactness should not be 
given to these latter. There can be little doubt 
that statistical science is one of the most 
important institutions and necessities of our 
time ; especially in this country, in which we 
are somewhat deficient in that science. First, 
we require statistics for the direct ascertainment 
of facts for practical use — for instance, the 
statistics of production — agricultural and manu- 
facturing statistics — are of the greatest practicnl 
importance to the farmer and the manufacturer. 
But there is a second and almost more import- 
ant use of statistics — viz., the cultivation of 
economical science by the inductive method. lb 
is by collecting, verifying, and classifying facta 
that we are able to approach economic truth. 
In proportion as we attain that knowledge we 
become acquainted with the main agent in 
economic science, and make advances towards 
a knowledge of that science. When we seek to 
understand economic history, the economic insti- 
tutions, it is seldom that all the necessary 
materials are ready to hand in our own country 
and our own age ; we must search for them far 
and wide. We may observe facts and may 
obtain statistics in countries which are in stages 
of human and economic history very different 
from our own. We of this country, who rule 
over so many lands in so many parts of the 
world, have special opportunities for this kind 
of economic study. lu my own experience 
I have been particularly struck by the light 
thrown on our institutions by a comparison 
with those lately and now existing among the 
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different peoples of India. Of the history and 
use of local institutions we may learn very 
iimch in India. That country was, Jocally 
speakinjET, one of the most self-governed coun- 
tries in the world in native times. In. all parts 
of this island, while the civic constitutions 
of the ancient burgha have been preserved, the 
self-governing institutions of the country at 
large have almost entirely disappeared, leaving 
only a few fossil remains to testify to their 
previous existence. On the continent of Europe 
the old communes retain a good deal of vitality, 
but it is in India under native rule that we see 
these institutions in full vigour and working 
order. That little Republic, the village com-' 
xnunity of India, has come to be looked on 
as an interesting old relic, rather than as 
the subject for medern imitation. In my opinion 
we may draw from it a very large store of 
economic knowledge which may be very useful 
to us. I believe that the more we introduce 
into India true economic science, the more 
it will be apparent that we have taken on 
ourselves too heavy a burden — that too great 
centralization is a mistake, and that in a country 
where political freedom on a large scale is 
impossible the only satisfactory resource is a 
large measure of the local government to which 
the people are accustomed. The tenure of 
land is another subject on which gi*eat light is 
thrown by Indian experience. After an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the tenures which we 
-tliere find iu existence and those which our 
system has created, we seem to have before 
us a picture of the rise and progress of property 
in land. Among the communities holding laud 
we have manifest traces of the old system of 
partition and re-partition ; we have before our 
eyes the gradual decrease of that old system 
and the gradual growth of the individual tenure 
of the lands under the plough, with common 
use of the pasture lands, the wood, and the 
water on a tenure strictly analogous to that of 
English comnionR, we have the struggles between 
the Lords and the Commoners, and questions 
between theCommoners and thelandless members 
of the community just as we have had in this 
country ; then we have the growth of English 
ideks of property in land ; we have the over- 
lord, the Zemindar no longer holding in feudal 
tenure, and receiving customary dues and ser- 
vices, but turned by us into a rent receiver ; we 
have the struggle of the rent receiver influenced 
by our ideas to turn the privileged cultivator 
into a tenant pure and simple to appropriate 
the commons and to establish absolute property ; 
we have the emancipation of some cultivators 
and copyholders the subsidence of others put 
unto rackrented tenants at will, and then into 
labourers. AH these stages in the tenure of 
land we have in the Ipdian countries where the 
Zemindar system has prevailed; In other parts 
of India where the Gbvernment has recognised 
the rights of and dealt with th^ rjgbi direct we 



have the rapid development of small property 
in land in all the incidents of that form of pro- 
perty in which, in many parts of Europe we« 
are familiar. The subject of small cultivation 
seems to derive a new interest from what ia 
now going on in regard to the emancipated 
Africans in the United States of America and 
elsewhere. I understand that the cultivatioa 
which has already made the produce of the 
American cotton districts almost or quite equal 
to that before the wap is for the most part the 
cultivation of small independent negro cultiva- 
tors, who raise cotton on a system much the 
samQ as that under which the ryots of India or 
metayers of Italy cultivate small farms. There 
seems to be among the dark races of India and 
Africa a dislike to regular hired labour and a 
preference for independent labour on their own 
account, which makes them prefer small farm- 
ing to service, at all events leads to their doing 
hotter work on their own farms. There baa 
been, I think, a disposition to undervalue the 
agricultural skill of the Indian ryot, and if it 
should prove that in advanced America, under 
free institutions, the cultivation of an article of 
gr^at value and high quality is best carried on 
by small black &rmers, we may well believe 
that in other countries, too, great results may 
be obtained by the same system. Tha'aettUng 
down to honest labour of the American freed- 
men is an example full of promise, I hope, for 
the African race throughout the world. If in all 
the countries where the state of, black freedmen 
is still uncertain they can be thus settled, a 
great end will be achieved, and in Africa itself 
we may hope that iu countries now torn by war 
and slavery a guiding hand may lead the Africat 
race to peaceful, prosperous, and happy times. 
Very mtimately connected, too, with this qaea- 
tion is that great and most difficult subject oC 
pauperism. Poor Indian ryots manage to get 
on without poor laws, because they are prudent 
self- workers; the poor Irish farmers for the 
most part do the same. In most European 
countries there are no poor laws, yet when the 
people of a country are reduced to the position 
of labourers poor laws become a necessity. It 
is found in pi*actice that people living on wages 
do not make the same provision for themselves 
and their helpless relations that self- workers do. 
There has been a Strang disposition to meet 
this tendency by a more severe administration 
of the poor laws by driving -poor people into 
the workhouse. I confess that I doubt the 
efficacy of this system. At any rate, I think it may 
be carried too far, and I was glad to hear Mr. Wal- 
ter, of The Times^ make a manly stand against 
it in his place in the House of Commons. At 
the same time, I adinit that there are two sides 
to the question. It is for us to treat the matter 
scientifically and to consider the principles oa 
which poor relief is founded. The Scotch are 
a logical people, and they are inclined to take 
the view that payments to the poor rates are a 
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kind of insarance. They pay rates when they 
are well to do, and they think they are well 
* entitled to pensions from the rates whea they 
are disabled, fe this view a correct one, or, if 
not, what is the real principle of poor-rates and 
poor relief ? I think that these are questions 
which mnst be answered by those who would 
take a severe view of the relief system. I am 
inclined to donbt whether Bnglish doctrinaires 
or Central Boards can much improve on our 
careful and prudent system of out-door relief 
administered by local bodies who thoroughly 
know their own people. He would be a bold 
man, indeed, who would prophesy the value 
of silver, and compared with gold a few years 
hence. 1 shall certainly not attempt to do so. 
There are countries, China especially, of which 
we know very little ; and I apprehend t^at the 
course of the silver market will very greatly 
depend on the action of the States of the Latin 
Union and the United States of America. The 
disposition of the Government of India seems to 
be to adopt a waiting policy, and there are not 
sufficient data to enable any one to pronounce 
with confidence that this course is wrong. 
" When in doubt what to do, try how it will 
answer to do nothing," is a maxim of much 
value. The only plan to which personally I 
•have a little inclined is to put more silver into 
the rupee, and that would not be safe till we are 
sure that the change in the relative value of the 
precious metals is permanent. On one point 
only in connection with this subject I should 
like to say something further. The belief has 
been expressed, and the Silver- Committee has 
accepted the suggestion, that India is likely to 
absorb an increased, and increasing quantity of 
silver for currency purposes. TWs I greatly 
doubt. It is said in many parts of India that 
silver is yet little ]^nown for .purposes of 
exchange, most transactions being oondacted by 
the primitive method of barter. This, I think, 
quite a mistake. I have as wide an experience 
of India as most men, and I know no part of 
India where traffic is by barter for want or 
ignorance of coin, except' the most remote Hill 
regions of the most savage and unexplored 
aboriginal tribes which are yet hardly known 
even geographically. The Hindoos are a very 
old people ; they used coin freely when we had 
none, and they have not forgotten the use of it. 
I should say that the special feature of their 
transaction is the use of a great deal of coin in 
cases where we should use notes, checks, or 
bills, and my impression is the opposite of that 
which has been suggested. When I first went 
to India very large quantities of coin were 
boarded. Every prosperous native Prince who 
nianaged his finances well according to native 
ideas hoarded very large sums in coin. On the 
occasion of successions, minorities, and other- 
wise, wo ascertained the reality of these hoards, 
and the weight and power of a prince or noble 
was estimated by his store of treasure. So in 



grades • below there was much disposition to 
put by stores of rapees, and the prosperous 
peasant, like theFrenchman, either buried rupees 
in his hut or toade them into ornaments for his 
family— a little capital to be converted into cash 
when necessity arose. Till very recently paper 
money was wholly unknown, and, even yet 
it is used only to a very minute degree compared 
with its use in Earopean countries. Now that 
the country is more opened up every day, that 
there, is confidence in British peace, that new 
channels of enterprise, new wants and ideas are 
developed, I believe that the habit of hoarding 
coin diminishes, and that native Princes and 
nobles spend their money in many new ways. 
When they accumulate th^ lend it to the 
British Government to make railways in their 
territories or undertake enterprises of their own 
or put it in " Government paper ;" smaller peo- 
ple tmvel by railway, enter into speculations, and 
utilize their money instead of hoarding it. In 
one direction, as people become richer, the 
ornaments on their wives and children may 
become more valuable ; but in another direction 
there is less hoarding of capital in this form. 
In a country where the coin of legal tender 
is so bulky as silver, there is much greater 
occasion to use paper money freely than where 
the currency is gold. I see not why, as con- 
fidence in our notes increases, they may not 
come to be used 10 or 20 or 60 times as much 
as at present — why notes for large sums and 
silver for smaller sums should not constitute 
the currency for transactions for which copper 
suffices. If the tendency of things should be 
at all in the direction which I have indicated, 
it would follow that while we might understand 
the absorption of a vast amount of silver in the 
past century, we might also suppose that the 
tendency thus to absorb that metal would 
continue. As education fits a man for his duty 
in the scheme of economy, so dissipation of 
various kinds unfits him, and we can hardly 
exclude from economic science the effect of the 
abuse of stimulants — I was going to say use 
and abuse, but I think it may be doubtful 
whether there is any real use for stimulants 
at all. In dealing with the matter scientifically 
it seems very necessary to inquire how far the 
appetite for various stimulants is connected 
with questions of race and climate, and what 
is the comparative effect of^pure stimulants 
and those which have a norcotic element. I 
have been led into the suggestion that these 
things are very much a matter of race by 
observation of the very singular way in which 
in Asia the populations are divided into those 
who use opium and those who use alcohol, 
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according to race, even in conntriea where the 
facilities for obtaining the one or tbo other are 
precisely similar. In the 'east of India I found 
that the consnmptlon of opium in tlie various 
districts was just in proportion as a Turanian 
or Chinese element prevailed in the population. 
From so fertile sources of crime as drink and 
other stimalants one not unnaturally passes to 
jastice and ^he repression of crime as essential 
to economic safety and prosperity. Uo one 
who has experienced the vast relief obtained 
by the change fL*om a crude and undigested 
state of the law to the use of codes can doubt 
the immense advantages of codification. It is 
very greatly to be regretted that so little pro- 
gress in that direction has been made in this 
country. Not only would there be the great 
direct gain, but there would be this enormous 
Advantage — that in a codified shape the laws of 
the three kingdoms might be assimilated. The 
very great juridical advantages which we possess 
in many respects in Scotland would be commu* 
nioated to the sister kingdoms, and, on the other 
hand, we should obtain in Scotland some 
modem reforms which we need, we should get 
rid of that shbcking anomaly and hindrance to 
business — the necessity of passing in the same 
Legislature separate laws for England and 
Scotland, only becaase there is a difference in 
the legal phraseology and some of the details. 
I have been much struck by the extreme 
ignorance which prevails in England regarding 
our Scotch criminal system. The world is 
ransacked, for example, in regard to snch 
qneations, for instance, as the examination of 
the accused, and yet there is not one well 
educated man in England in a thousand who 
knows that in his own island, at his own door, 
there is a system of criminal procedure most 
radically diflferent from his own, and, as I 
venture to think, very worthy of English 
imitation. Who in England has the least idea 
of the wholesome Scotch system under which 
the first inquiry includes the examination of the 
prisoner before lawyers are permitted to see 
him, and the record for judicial use of the state- 
ments which he makes ? After judicial inquiry 
cornea punishment, and here I am inclined to 
believe that the civilized world ia very much 



at fault. I think there is still immense room 
for scientific discussion on the subject of punish- 
ment. There are some great subjects, snch as 
sanitajfion and punishments in respect of which 
I believe that the experts claim a certainty and 
a knowledge which has not yet been attained. 
On the contrary, I think there is still everything 
to be gained by inquiry and experiment, conduct- 
ed without prejudice or preconceived conclusions. 
The mere shutting up a man in prison without 
severe treatment is by no means a sufficient 
deterrent to all natures, anjcl when we seek to 
be severe we clash with modern notions of huma- 
nity. In one shape, indeed, there peems to be 
a disposition to revert to a form of torture — 
that is, by flogging ; yet after a great experieuce 
I am myself mnch convinced that of all forms of 
corporal panishment flogging is the most nn* 
certain, ineflective, and dangerous. In a light 
and simple form it is good for juvenile delin- 
qnents, whose offences are petty and whom we 
would not contaminate by a first imprisonment, 
and flogging is to some natures a material addi- 
tion to other punishments ; but as soon as we 
try to carry it beyond this we are placed in this 
dilemma — that a flogging which is safe is an 
insufficient punishment. A more severe flog- 
ging is a sort of lottery. Nineteen or nine^j- 
nine men it may not harm ; the twentieth or 
hundredth it will kill. I really believe it ironld 
be safer to cut off* a fing^ or an ear than to at- 
tempt to deal with serioas ofiences by flogging 
only. It is because I think we do not yet fully 
understand the science of punishment that I 
am myself opposed to a too uniform and cen- 
tralized system of prison management. I 
thoroughly admit that there is much room for re- 
form in regard to the number of our gaols and 
for improvement in the management of many 
of them, and measures to carry out these ob- 
jects I would gladly see ; but, doing so much, 
I would still both retain in this association 
other things, the services of the many experienc- 
ed local Magistrates who in this country give 
80 much time and attention to local business, 
and leave a considerable latitude for some 
variety of treatment and some facility of ex- 
periment in regard to the treatment of crinu* 
nals. — Tie Times. 
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REMOVAL OF RESTRICTIONS ON 
THE ALIENATION OF ESTAITSS. 



Tub policy of the good old days is pass-; 
ing ttw».y, ttnd free trade aud the. full eojoy- 
Bieut of the liberty of the subjedtare pnupi-; 
pies of Government that are tttking the pj^ioa 
of that '' mild doapotiam^' whkli . so . u/;ell 
suited^ and for a loug time to Come is the 
only one fitted to, the character, habits, an^ 
traditional instincts of the people of this 
counUy. No other power in the world but 
liberal England^ whose notions are simply 
ohivalric in her relations with her snlpjiscts, 
woold accord to the natioos of this vast em-i 
pire those r^ul^^tions and those laws of .ad* 
ministration which «re essentially requisite 
for, and admirably adapted to^ highly civi-» 
lized European kingdoms, but 'are greatly io 
adrauce of the vurious " peoples/ nationsi 
and tongafes*^ of wide HindoStan. There is 
no Collector's nirah now. to tegalat© -the 
bazaar prices' of food to protiddt the famine^ 
Biricken masses ^om the unbounded rapa^ 
city of the grain-dealei*. If the- rains'. of 
Heaven hold off a few days, or if the showdiy 
blessing^ descend a 'Uttk3 too freely, it i^ all 
the- same to the native riee meMi^ani^ .In 
the one case there is no crop; at all ; in the 
other, it has been destroyed ;• and up goes the 
tanff. accordingly. Wha,t matters it to the 
poor starved wretch wlio Tvants food toeat^ 



that he has the gloiious j>fivilege of equal 
liiws, free ttadd, and the full exeVcis6 of'his 
own sweet Will— take iU or leaVe it : he wants 
rice at a price^ which he can afford ; and he 
wauts his 'fattier, this Collector, to tell the 
bazaarman' tliat ho ■ miist have it at that 
price. !Aiid it was not the poor man aloiie 
that was^ eiifold^d* witnin the ' protecting 
arms of the paternal Cirkar 5 but it was the 
rich man as well — the cock-fighting, danc- 
ing girl loving, prodigal inhei*itor of a 
landed estate and an ancient name, who 
was told by the official father of bpth ricl^ 
and jpoor,.my son, yon cannot* pai't with 
a sinigle £90t of your broa^ ^^^^. without 
my express permission and sanction. Regu- 
lation XXy 0^ 15^02 was the palladium of 
the landlord, and the ^pirit of the timeSj 
tyri^ny and despotism, founded in benevo- 
lence, .protection ai^d fttthex4y jjealonsy and 
cai:e, bveathe in evevy lii^e gf th^ ^Id enact- 
ment. Thj^ {^roamjble^. <][uaiat and stiff 
in expressipn, though jijt be, is perfectly 
characteristic of phe d^ys when th^ people 
of jrhis country wer9 a^ happy ^a^ ebildf-eu 
^uder patriarobftl . ri4le.r ," VVherf j^**^ piro- 
ckiims the old enactment, **it i^ knowu 
to th^. :Z^piindar^ lelfirasdarSy Ryots,, and 
GoltivfatQrs.pf; Iwd jax the territories sttjtyect 
to the Goverament effort St. George, that 
£rom!th0 earliest until the prcjseat period of 
time, the public assessu^ent of the land 
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rerenue has never been fixed ^ but that, 
according to the practice of Asiatic Govern- . 
ments, the assessment of ttie land revenue 
has flactnated without any fixed princi- 
ples for the determination of the amount, 
and without any security to the Zemindars 
or other persons for the continuance of 
a moderate land tax ; that on the contrary, 
frequent inquiries have been instituted by 
the Ruling Power, whether Hindoo or 
Maliomedan, for the purpose of augmenting 
the assessment of the land revenue -, that 
it has been customary to regulate such 
augmentations by the inquiries and opinions 
of the local officers appointed by the Rul- 
ing Power for the time being; and that 
in the attainment of an increased revenue 
on such foundations, it has been usual for 
the Government to deprive the Zemindars, 
and to appoint persons on its own behalf 
to the management of the zemindaries, 
thereby reserving to the Ruling Power the 
implied right and the actual exercise of the 
proprietary possession of all lands what- 
ever ; and whereas it is obvious to the said 
zemindars, mirasdars, ryots, and cultivators 
of land that such a mode of administration 
most be iujurious to the permanent pros- 
perity of the country by obstructing the 
progress of agriculture, population, and 
wealth, and destructive of the comfort of 
individual persons by diminishing the secu- 
rity of personal freedom and of private pro- 
perty ; Wherefore, the British Govemment, 
impressQd with a deep sense of the injuries 
arising to ^he State and to its subjects 
from the operation of such principles, has 
resolved to remove from its administration 
so fVnitful a feource of uncertainty and dis- 
quietudO) to grant to Zemindars and other 
landholders, their heirs and successors, a per- 
manent property in their land in all time 
to come, and to fix for eveir a moderate 
assessment of public revenue on such lands, 

the amount of which shall never be liable 
to be increased nnder any circumstances " 



And then the Regulation proceeds to enact 
various provisions for the fixing of the ^ 
assessment, the punctual payment of snch 
assessment, and for the exchange of culti- 
vating agreements between landlord and 
tenant; It is not the fashion in modern 
legislation to have any preamble whatever, 
but simply in few words and no inore U> 
enact the exact provision that is required — 
a decided advantage in more ways than 
one, but partaking rather of the cautiaii 
and self-interest of the present days of non- 
interference. 

It is not onr intention now to review all 
the provisions of this viagna charla of the 
proprietary system : we propose to confine 
our attention to a most salutary provision 
of the law enacted by Section 8, tho eilect 
of which, notwithstanding that the principle 
involved in it may be foreign to our notions 
of the liberty of the subject, has been to save 
many a noble estate from being broken up 
into petty holdings, or from passing away 
from the old families of the country into the 
hands of n^cious money-lenders or un- 
scrupuloqs and crafty parasites. The sec- 
tion to which we refer does indeed coufer 
such power of actual gift, transfer or olbar 
alienation on the proprietor of an estate as 
unmistakeably to mark complete ownership ; 
it also directs that any such transfer of right 
shall be valid, and shall be i*e6pected by 
Courts ; but it adds a catalogue of jealous 
provisos which hedge the concession around 
with a strong breastwork of protection. 
In the first pkoe, the transfer or alienation 
must not be i*epugnant to Hindoo or Maho- 
medan law, as the case may be ; it is to 
have bo legid force or effect nuless the sale, 
gift, transfer or alienation has been regu- 
hurly registered in the Collector's Office, so 
that the public assessment may be fixed on 
the separated portions : and unless these re- 
quii*ement8 are complied with, the Zemiudar 
is not to be exempt from payment of any 
part of the public land tax assessed on 
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the entire zemindary previously to such 
transfer. This actnally amounted to a reoog- 
* nitioQ by the Collector of the District 
cf the alienation. Sach recognition impli- 
ed hia sanction ; and ii, in the exercise of 
his fatherly interest in the owner of the 
estate^ he did not like the alienation, he 
might refuse to registei* the alienation, or 
allot the assessment on the separated por- 
tions, in which case the alienation would 
have no legal force or effect, and the pro- 
prietor remained liable for the full assess- 
ment on the entire estata This is the 
prima facie and even fair logical construc- 
tion of the section ; but this construction 
has been nidely shaken by a recent well- 
known decision of the High Court in the 
cause c^libre^ of the Court of Wardu v. The 
Executor of Ponnusatcmy Taver, the effect 
of which was to transfer two of the finest 
sub-divisions of the great zemindary of Ram- 
nad to the children of Fonnusawmy Taver, 
who had managed to wheedle the late cock- 
fighting Zemindar out of a deed of gift con- 
veying those fair lands to him. We cannot^ 
however^ stop to discuss this part of the 
question ^ our object being rather to note 
the march of legislation in connection with 
a proprietor's rights of transfer. As a cor- 
ollary to Section 8 of Rogul^ption XXV of 
1802, Section 9 of Regulation XXVI of 1802 
was enacted; aud it provided that where 
estates might be divided into portions, 
charged with a less proportion of the 
permanent land tax than the sum of 500 
pagodas (Rupees IJoO) per annum, such 
separation of lands should not bo held valid 
in tho Civil Courts, but the proprietor of 
the estate before the division was to 
Continuo liable for the entire amount of 
the permanent land tax in the same man- 
ner as if the separation had not been made* 
Even this watchful proviso in the interests 
of the proprietor came to be considered 
impolitic and inexpedient in tho course of 
time; and the resolution wua taken to 



modify it. Accordingly Regulation I of 
1819 was passed, which permitted zemin- 
daries to be subdivided into portions not 
less than one village or dependent hamlet 
in extent, though the amount of the sub- 
assessment might be less than 600 pagodas* 
But the Revenue Board in recent yeara 
considered the law thus modified to be still 
behind tho times. In fact they considered 
it unjust both to Zemindars and to ihe 
persons to whom they might alienate por- 
tions of their estates, and were in favor of 
a complete removal of all restrictions on 
the right of transfer, especially as such 
removal could be effected withont detri- 
ment to the punctual realization of the 
revenue — which, apparently in these days 
of non-interference with the liberty of the 
subject, is all that the Qovemment have to 
regard. As to the unjust bearing of Uie 
law towards Zemindars, it was pointed ont 
that, nnder the old law of limitation, a 
grant by a Zemindar of lakhiraj laiid«— 
i. e., rent free, or favorable tennre-^was 
good only during the life-time of the 
grantor; every succeeding Zemindar hav- 
ing it in his power to impeach it, provided 
he did so within twelve years of hia 
succession ; whereas, nnder the present 
law, once the Statute begins to run at tho 
death of the grantor, it does not cease to 
run ; so that a Zemindar, say the second iu 
succession from the grant<»>, woold have 
his claim barred by the lackee of his pre- 
decessor, and would yet be liable to go on 
paying the pablio demand on the alienated 
lands unless they consist of entire villages, 
in which case, of course, he could require 
the Collector to register and sab-assess 
them as separate estates under the Regnla* 
tions of 1802 and 1819. Suppose A and B 
were minor Zemindars under wardship* 
A's grandfather had given five villages in 
Inam to a favorite dancing girl > his son 
and successor held the zemindary twelve 
years and died without suing to redeem : 
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A> the lafli<CT>J5fPr.^<>'^W:l>^ fe^rred byhia 
father's i?flj(ffc9« ifjepna: sping, to , recover thg 
aHen^ted villages ; bntiyi&.QQart of; Wards- 
cotold;.:swMJfQ him wijsid|[|t^blo relief by 
saddliftgi tjtvB dft»oi»g (gSrliOjFiiieir heirs wilja 
tbelaft^ (tRX.iftS3?^aftl)lelQi^ <b^ property. 
B»ifcJ(alQ$iS'#iC^p. i .Hia igi^ttdfothieri it^^t^ad 
<^j5t^««^o?V?ifg:fiv^ fSppafa|i^iaad ^tir^ vil- 
IjagMiOftb^js-jdalicmgi gijrl, had enddwfed his 
fiKtortt^ ititiBi fKxrbmis of laiidbati of twenty 
dtflferrertfeivillagBfe :' in. the aggregate, these 
asfiigmootita.wfiref qaite aa valuable as, per- 
Imps otorof vartuable tthaki,/the -ifiire vilb^s 
alienated by! A; but b^ingiio eiich case less 
t]UlAAn.elDtlrial'/viIlag^ Or de^^deat bamjet,r 
B bonW hate ;b0 r^lfef 'eiAbeif at^law; or by» 
the;iQbervkiti6n.pf tbe'Coll^dtof. He maai 
benob Qoly'dontietat'ta/lose tfae landspbiit 
go on. i^ay.ing tbe,GfoV'€rfnmQti;t 'pekh^h s^s 
oclgiOallyfiWiJ on ;tbier,ftotw .^mindary. 
Tberfc ia i no r doubt^: thtWi i lin" thJs: iwftpeot, 
the, lair. could t^ork,ba*sWy aijd.u^^qnHlly. 
Tbta 43vto ite .operatitoi.oalvtbo Mieft^e*. ' 
Oo04vo«Ji)d tbink' that; they) at Ije^st^ b^d .the 
best oCj thei. bargain ;.!iiey would l^lwe ijheir 
landb Bid floaiebody.^9© ^uH pe-y the 
Cessment foii theoui iThisr.might.be in the. 
oa^ df/theiati«nee/hf*iiin enffioe/viiLlagb ;» but' 
"^hat of{ the alieiieeiof, portibas (less than.a 
▼iUlfcgf«?iwiWliy, at afay .mooient areJTOjiuel 
sdle -by^W^CoHeitoii unigfbt desiuoy a title 
whiijK had' otherwise become perfect.' If- 
the einAifflfiWmiadttt'yiwas^ t)tit up for sale few 
arrears' bf Yfevieane; ttift afienftted portibn 
mMi gowitk b; becicaie it had n6t beeti^ 
MSoiall;^ ■ s&{iArate4 • an* Bub^^ssessed ; and 
the onty way the ailienee- obuld save his 
latld^ was to pay th^ whole of the avrears oa 
the entim esiate. - A Eemindap might often, 
from m^tiviafS o^ pride, indifference, or spite, 
in bt^def ta depreciate the Jvaloe oF the pro** 
pOYliy OfiVe that of his ancestor, neglect to 
separata the. alienated' portions from hik 
estate ;: ^libat if ^ revenae sale of tho 
estate took place, the alienees of even larger 
portions than a village for valuable consi"* 



dieration, might be ruined by the negiect'of 
the Zemindar. What the Revdtine Board 
qiimed at therefore was to bring in a law* 
under which, when either party corild'shew- 
that the alienation, whether large or small,' 
was Absolutely unassailable, th^ Eemindftip* 
might be able to secure a pro{)ortk)Tiafee* re- 
duction of his pei^TicriffJi, ahi the alienee 
pfofection against a revenue sale for arrears 
due- on* the entii^ zemindary or estate. 
A<cT^rditt^y a Bill Vas brought by the 
Honorable Mr, Carmichael into the Legis- 
lative Council, which has since been passed 
iiito an Act entitled Madras Act T of 
T876, the objeict of which is to make better 
prbvision for ''the separate assessment of 
alienated pokions of permanently settled 
estates. In inti^oducin^ the Bill the Honor- 
able Mr. Carmichael fully explained tho 
necessity for snch a change of law. He 
pointed out that the chief objection put 
ftjrward to the free subdivision of estates 
was the alleged difficillty of collecting sihalt 
items of revenue, J)Ut that experience had 
proved thali there was no diflSculty whatever. 
About two and half million^ of our ryot^ pay 
under 10 Rupees each a year for the lands 
cultivated by them ; many considerably 
under that sum ^ and, under the Madras 
system of revenue, no difficulty was felt 
by the Tithsildars In coireotirig these small 
items. ' * ' ' 

In TO,o\jing .for tbe^jtt^l cou^idoratipn ,of , 
the Bill prepamtqry 1jo pas^g it into law,^ 
tb^ Honbk Mr. Carvnichael furthe* ex- 
plained ttoe ti(9ces$i1jy of introducing saeh 
a measure, the personnel of tho Council hav- 
ing jBODsiderabJy.cbwigedy and His Grace 
the Duke of Buckingham aoid Chandos 
haivia:^ ^assumed tho. position of President 
since the first intnoduotion of the Bill. Wo 
quote the.'Hoa'ble njoverJs explamatioiu 
' "By the Hindoo Jaw. as, it prevails: in this 
Presidency, a mans. sons beoonke from th^w 
birth, co-parceners with him ; and he canaofc^ 
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witthoiit. their echisetiMor xnkless irtdMbhri' 
camBtan^es of necessity, alietiate Wbi'Q than. 
Ilia own luteccM^in the^tiivtei: thealienatiout 
of anything^ bfeyoiid Ivwbwn fntie^st? \^^miW 
l^e invalid for t*he excess. Anclif tho eistate 
)8 impartible, as 80<ne Bemindarieajira^tit in 
the right of the son to I'eceive the estate, 
iMtact^sAi hj8 fathjer s dea^>,i . ^pph ^ ^min- 
dar/AB .remarked by Mr. Justice lloikrtray, 
has really an estate analogous to an Estate' 
tail fes it Ofipnttlly'dtcwd'upon the Stsctiite 
De Dovif, He is tjie o^ner, but can neither 
etKHnnber n<ir alienatQ it beyond .tha period 
of his o^n life. Sappose thdh thkt % Zemin-- 
dar, of whatever class, u^der. circumstances, 
of necessity or in some other dndeiea- 
sible way, .sells, not a whole .'village, bnfe 
a porfcioa of. one. Why then, until yon 
pass into law ther present Bill, the son, 
on succeeding, would be compelled to. 
go on paying the land tax due on th6 
alienated portion, althohjjh he could.' Avev 
Heoover the Ivide, because the Oolleotor 
^on*t recognize it as a separate zemindary 
estate, which. must consist pf an.ei^tire 
village at leasi A.gain, for th^same reason, 
the alienee might at any moment be sold. 
np at a revenue sale for arrearrs 'due on .the 
zonifin'dary to which tHe lands 'stil! belong^ 
in ,the Collfctpr^s books/' Thd Bijl.fRapj 
therenpon passed, and having tieoeiveA the 
assent ,of the Viceroy, has npw become' 
law. Tha Act (I of lWO)..coilaist^of 9' 
SeottetiS; * The first provides Jbr'thb alienor 
or alijBnee'of any portion of a pari^^nently 
8etDle<l«8tBte,!or lus- repvetentatirge^ apply<v 
ing to the Collector for ' reglstr^iion and! 
separate asaaswnent. Section 2, toUti^Q^ thai 
C<Jleetor to hold' an inqtiii*y 'is -to ^y1K) is 
the owner, for which purpose he is to insert 
notices in the Gazette, tbabi 6ho' separate 
asstessment applied fdr wiU'be tna&^/'teless 
cause ta tbe contrary is shown within ,60» 
dayi; and thert,' wKeh. he-fliliJs' thilt alf 
parties oonsenj^ to the alienatiipi;i/ Jbq is to 
proceed to register the t^-lienat^d portion 



in the namo of .tb^ aTienee» and toMpportion 
the assessment of - th a a l ienated portion in 
the manner p^orvi^ejl in' ■ Section 45 of 
Madras .^pt II of 18^ jl, siibject tp the SHnc- 
tion faid down in »^ection 40 of that Act, 
Section J^ ^n^ptg, that upon tk^ f^^ssessment 
hain(i^ declared, an amount equAt to the ^mn' 
flWs^Rsed in ' the i3epfii*fifed -portibh' shWI! be 
dodncte<J from tile, land revenue payable 
by the. estates Section '4; deolarea that, after' 
this, the portion so separately ' assessed 
shall no loager bo liable in respeot of 
aifrenrs of ' revenue duo by the estAte oP 
which it once formed apart ^ and that the 
estate shall not be* so liable for the portion- 
separately assessed. ' Section 5 permits any 
' personaggrieved by the faet of the separato 
rocfistratitm to ^tie' in n CrVrl Conrt for a 
decree prohibitory of euch separate regis^ 
tration* Seotion C likewise permits any 
-person aggrieved by the Collectot^s re- 
fusal to register, to sue in, a Civil Court 
fora decr^ to compel him to raster. 8ec-l 
tion 7 permits a^y person aggrieved by 
the aepunate apqpbrtiDnment of ;tbevaske»-« 
m6nt, to' a|iperfl to 'the Bbard of Kevenno 
within 90 4a^ Swstipij 8, is ,a sort of 
slaving elatise, #hich gives theiCtev^rnor M 
(YOunciVpower to inter fere after Sjpy .lapse 
ofi time, and '|b>cnuee a re-iadjbstnienrt,*i£ it 
shonld appeal* that there has beeii Trau'd or 
mateiiiel erjrorin theiApportionttient of such 
ScrphrtitQ assessttiiSnti 'Thof last Section' '(&) 
simply repeals Hegulation I of. 181/). As 
'feras its pttrpose iS' cdneerned, the Act is' 
open tp ;io objection whatever ^ it is, com- 
plete and free from^ defect in all' its provi- 
sions > but wo muist confeaa t^bat we are 
conservative enough in our notions to hold 
thati^he l^w is imtdvancQ.Q^.titie times. ; The 
people of this conntry, with' thq bxceptiou 
of the.ivery enlightened few» are.obiidreti 
who, for • their own good, stilT require a 
wa(fi^i&l; restraint being placed. on the free- 
dom of their actions. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



LONDON LIFE. 

[FfiOM OUR Special Corbbspondint.] 

Sib, 

Pbacb or WarP is the qaestion on every 
lady's lips. There lias uot been so nriaoh corio- 
sity and exoitotneut evinced by all classes since 
the memorable close of 1853, when the Crimean 
War was pending. Now yonr friend in the 
city has bat one topic of oonversatiou, yonr 
olab aoqaaintance but one subject of disconrse, 
will there be war P The " whip" at the covert 
side, the keeper among the stnbbles, the jockey 
on Newmarket Heath, the waiter at yonr iun, 
and yonr civil tradesmen all ask the same qaes- 
tion; if you please, Sir, are we going to fiiijht P 
It is not very easy to reply, and probably 
no Statesman in Europe, with the exception of 
Prince Oortschakoff, has any very clear ideas 
on the subject. We must confess that we are 
passing through a period of oonfosiou ai>d un- 
certainty which leaves no solid basis for anti- 
cipating the fa tare. And yet there are u am- 
bers of people so blinded by party prejudice aa 
to believe, or at any rate pretend to believe, that 
matters have not been made infinitely worse, 
and hostilities far more probable, by the sensa- 
tional agitation of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Lowe, 
Mr. Fawcett and their friends. Had it not 
been for the encouragement given by them to 
the Swviass and the Russians, peace would 
have been speedily assured. Ai3 it is, no one 
knows what may happen. Turkey offered an 
armistice of ten days, but Servia demanded six 
weeks; notr Turkey has offered to suspend 
operations foi^ six months, but that does not 
appear to suit Russia. It is evident that an 
armistioe of only six weeks would be greatly to 
the disadvantage of Turkey. It would just 
give time to Russia and Servia to complete 
^eir preparations and cause a prok>ngafeion of 
hostilities through the winter, when all the 
atmospheric conditions would be against the 
Turks^ who cannot stand variations of climate 
and temperature like their Northern foes. Six 
months would appear to be a reasonable period, 
more especially as during that interval diplo- 
macy might arrange a solution of the existing 
tangled situation. But I can only repeat that 
at present to one sees his way. Every day 
brings fresh proof, that the so-called Bulgarian 
atrocities were grossly exaggerated ; and it is 
now plain thUiHivito Mr. j£uring — who went 
out as the reprpseotative of Her Britannic 
Majesty^s (Government to enquire into the 
alleged eoorttiitie»^was the dupe of interested 
and mendacious Russians and Bulgarians, who 
actually in many districts dug up hundreds of 
dead bodies out of thpir oemeteriee and strewed 
them on the road to be exhibited as victims of 



Tnricish barbarity. Even the Revd. Canon 
Liddon, a highly ednoated and talented digni- 
tary of the Anglican Church, posted off to the • 
insurrectionary provinces and allowed himself 
so far to be carried away by his feelings as to 
assert that he had seen Christians impaled on 
stakes, and when the matter was investigated 
and to all intents and purposes refuted by 
M. Masurus, the Porte's ambassador in London, 
the revd. gentleman had to confess that in 
going down a river in a steamboat he had seen 
an object like a Christian on a stake, bufe it 
possibly might have been a scarecrow 1 ! 

Mr. Butler Johnstone, the member for Can- 
terbary, has addressed an admirable letter ot 
rebuke to Mr. Gladstone for his unpatnotio 
and eccentric behaviour. I should like to gite 
you some lengthy extracts but space will not 
permit, slill, I cannot help qnoting the oon- 
clnding sentence of the pamphlet. **If vnj 
*' one thinks that this BaJgarian agitation will 
" promote a party purpose, I sincerely believe 
'* that he will find that he held the common 
^* sense and ' narrow' patriotism of this country 
*' a great deal too cheap, and when the inevi- 
'* table reaction shall set in, and the storm of 
** passion shall abate, and calmer connsels 
** prevail, those who wished to convert a nghte- 
*'ou% indignation into a party victory, and 
'^ ride triamphautly on the storm, may find 
^'themselves more effectually tlom ever stranded 
*' on the shoals of discredited faction." Already 
have Mr. Batler Johnstone's predictions been 
fulfilled. Even the Times has turned round 
aad no longer abuses the Turk or pats the 
Russian on the back. The fatal effects of Mr. 
Gladstone's political juggling are now patent to 
all, and the oountry has returned to a stsie of 
sanity. We are however by no means rid of 
the *^ Eastern question." All the wise ni^ 
in all the States of Europe have been putting 
their heads together, but to very little purpose. 
In settling the "qaestion of the East," tlie 
interests of England, Russia, Turkey, Austria, 
France, Italy and Germany have to be consi- 
dered, not to speak of the Sclavonic Provinoes, 
and these eight or nine conflictiuK interests 
appear to be almost irreconcileable. These 
wars and ramoars of wars haive BatutaUy bad 
a most depressing effect in the regions of the 
Stock Exchange. Although the Bank rate of 
interest is only two per cent, and money, as Ao 
sayinf goes, is a ^ drug in the market," yet 
there is no business doing. The most adven- 
turous speculatijr is loth to risk his money 
when Hviug on a volcano, for that is indeed the 
position. Consols and foreign stocks are low 
as it is, but, should an European War break 
out. Heaven knows where prices would go to. 
Thus it is that millions upon millions are lying 
unprofitably idle, and the commerce and proa- 
perity of the whole world are retarded because 
ambitious potentates seek, to remoTe their 
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neighbours* landmarks ; because secret /kgita- 
toi*8 stir t^ rebelliou in hopes of getting pluu- 
^der out of the general wreck ; because reckless 
and effete governments will not take steps to 
ensure the proper Hdministrtttion of law and 
justice within their gates. If the loss of 
wealth caused by these frequeutly recnrnng 
periods of panic and suspense could be accu- 
rately computed and set down in writing, it 
would amaze and appal the world, and per- 
liaps even the Bismarcks, the Gortschakoffs, 
the Tohernaieffs, and the Mahmouds might. give 
more heed to their ways. It seems now pretty 
certain that Turkey will pay no interast on her 
200 millions of debt until the question of Peace 
or War is finaUy settled, and bgypt is in much 
the same plight. Mr. Goschen has gone to 
Cairo to see what he can urge on belialf of 
the poor bondholders, but those who ought to 
know are not sanguine as to the result of his 
mission. 

The late Saltan Miinid b in extremis, and 
from all aooounts death will be a happy release 
for him. He was examined by four physicians 
tlie other day, and oould neither move from 
the sofa on which he was i^ecliuing, nor artica* 
late a single intelligible word in answer to the 
qaeslaoDs pat to him. His memory has quite 
gone ; and being unable to take nourishmeut, he 
is in a fearful state of emaciation. It would 
almost appear as if some auseeo and tkadly 
influeuoe was at work to blast and min tke 
oocupants of the Turkish thi*oue. The Sultan 
Abdul Asis was a yery decent young man till 
he beoame Sovereign of the Bmpire ; and this 
miserable Morad was, as far as we know, coler* 
ably well in mind and body bemre he suo« 
oeeded to Power. Now little more than four 
months have elapsed, and bis condition is that 
whioh 1 have desoribed above. Is it tlie life 
of luxury, solitude, idleness and aelf^indnU 
ge»oe wkioh does the misohiaf, or is foul |^ 
to be sospeoted P We shall see how the pre- 
sent man gets on. If newspaper reports are 
to be credited, he is ao far really active and 
euergetio, and does not devote himself solely to 
the pleasures of the Seraglio and the Banquet- 
ing Hall. He has undertaken, iu the event of 
war with lEttiasia, to plaee himself at ihe head 
of the ai*my, and he has solemnly promised 
universal and sweeping reforms. But than, 
alas 1 we have learned bf sad expenenoe that 
Turkish promises, like pie-crusi, cure nouade to be 
broken. If the proseut ruler of the OUoman 
Empire fnmbhes a glorious exception to the 
i*ule, he may defy Uonian ambiaan for any 
number of years to oome. 

It was almost this very day last year that 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, quitted these 
shores for India. How rapidly ihe daya and 
"weeks glide by, and what a vast amount of 
information he must have acquired iu those 
fleeting six months vrhich bo Si)eut among tho 



princes and peasants of Her Majesty's Indian 
Krupire ! There is no doubt that he was very 
deeply impressed and highly gratified by all 
he saw there, and it is to be hoped that he in 
his turn satisfied the people over whom he is 
some day to rule. If we may judge by tho 
gorgeous presents with which he returned 
laden, he must have been sufficiently popular. 
These treasures have been freely exhibited to 
the British Public; and having been displayed 
for three months to the fasllionable world 
of the West End at the South Kensington 
Museum, they have now been transferred to 
Bethual Gi-een in the far East of London, 
for the delectation, and possibly instruction, of 
publicans and costermongers. It is this kind 
of thoughtful consideration for the lower 
classes which is one of the chief causes of 
the Prince's universal popularity in the United 
Kingdom, although ^ Pat" does grumble (and 
with some show of justice) t^t the Heir 
Apparent managed to devote a good deal more 
time to the ** niggers" than to the denisens 
of the Emerald Lde, which is ao much more 
handy. However, they have now got a real 
live prince of the Blood Royal (the Duke of 
Gonnaught), who has taken command of a 
battalion of the Hifie Brigade, and oroposes to 
spend the nei^t twelve mouths in Oublin and 
its vicinity, so that the ** OasUe*' will be en fftte 
all the yoar« 

We are promised a n^ ** seoaattonal" case 
which is to eclipse all tlie saytngs and doings 
of Mr. and Mrs, Bravo, Mrs. Oox, and Dr» 
Gully. Of oourse it is impossible at present 
even to hint at the names of the parties con- 
cerned, but the Hollowing is a resnmi of tha 
facts as they have reached me. Some two 
years ago a gentleman married a young lady^ 
an only daugfateri and lived amicably with her 
and his mo4her-in*law, a worthy old lady, the 
possessor of the solid sum of £40,000. To 
pass away the long winter evenings, the bride- 
groom introduced the pastimei of shooting 
with saloon pistols. One unlucky evening tha 
mother-in-law was accidentally ahot^ and her 
daughter inherited the money. Then the 
daughter died suddenly, and the gentleman 
found himself a widower minus a mother-in^ 
law but plus £40,000. With that sum in hand, 
he was not inconsolable; alid in oourse of time 
led to the altar a lady endowed with as ample 
a fortune as himselfl But ill-luck still attended 
him, for, bein^^ on a tour iu Switserland with 
his second biide, he took her for a walk in 
some of the most picturesque and mountainous 
diatriots. Fancy the dismay of the landlord 
Uud his other guests when the hnsband returned 
to the hotel ofene, distracted with grie^ and 
informed the company that his wife had fallen 
over a precipice and was no more. She, poor 
soul ! had likewise bequeathed her money to 
hor husband. That is the story. I make up 
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C'omnieiits, but I kuow ou pretty good anihority, 
tliHt tlic various iucLs will bliortly eugan^e the 
iitfeiitioii of 'the gentlcuieu of the long robe. 
Wliat a wicked world ft is- ! ' 

The gie*^ \v9UjdeL' of ^he age, ,t|ie luoiister 
weupou, the, SJl-tiooi^ gpu has been isuccebhfully 
tri^d during tho la^t toi'tnightat ShbeburyuesSf 
Iti iti iude(ti4 ^ gi^^^t^ti,^ c^auuou, u reid work 
i)f the T^t^u9« aguu \\xu,t drives a projectile 
weigh JugiMauy tqns^f^r ji,di^i>tauce oi over five 
milert! VY^O* ^l**^< ^'^^'X pt>>vder that fjpruib ihe 
burijitiiig c)iargti, id.i^o|.,.|^owd;t:r.ibut solid luiu|>8 
ot charcoal .ui^ s^Upt)tre ^ikp g^od-i!$ize4l couIh. 
The i'orce of jtl^e explosjiou in terrific, When 
^he, guju wijb ^vki lircd e\(ei;y .w;udqw/or unley 
j^'^f^i,^ wftf bi^^shed, lath, aud^ l^/^ter ceilings 
i^u4 wall^ A'^rt; ruiue^d tp, iragiojeuts, aoors 
wore IploWjiL pil' .the.U'. hiqge^,. ^i^ .3iroug ,iiiou 
earned uif. their foot.' . -^ix iiujudred pouudtj 
worth of -dau^ge wai;^ done, to the ^oldier^* hut^ 
toloue, , uud , ihtt bi>epJAiLM)r§ i^early h^d afl tl^ 
breath bluyiru que of their bodi«s.^ A guii of 
ihi^ sva't >YiIl, be rathuv a ;delicate w^apou to 
b^d)e, or t^iQ.,pI^9^4 posi^essor of it may oue 
il^y.^;u(d hiii»eplf " W^^f<^ >y^^^ b'^ "Wii })erard.'* 
J wqu4er \y^a,t ^v^l happeu wheu it is hred iov 
jtl^e iU'i^t ti(ue t^ board a hhip.; fof I believe its 
tjfjftl ^fi^sti*4a|.ip^ is to tb^^the xl^ck of, aoi jicou- 
^d^.^ .^^^fjf.j.^a^o/ be. Idol's, tpseej, By tbe ^jye, 
whilst" we were doing so iiiuch^dat^ai^e at 
Shoeburyuess with our new '* lufiiut, tbe 
jt>i^iu«^i><gi',JKovy •Ya>jk,pHi]^a,gfid ^o ^^w y^p a 
jL'Ook.lijailfti iieil, Gate >vi|siiovi.t ^rapkiiig a pau^ 
pf :gUM»S;or, sn^as|uug ^ ^iugle. ^^iqle of. furni- 
ture ; and yet they ruudou&c of uo less thai> 
iifty thousand pounds ot dynaniiLu, a, luore 
powerful explosive thuu ^unpuwdur. All that 
Q^ be said is /* they uiaHage >hese^tlufjg>^. better 
pu the ot^ei' /aide ;9?^thp Ihn^^ig 'l^oiLd.\ " . , 

The *'fepintualistic'* world has been' sorely 
e:tercisfcd of late, add *^ mediums" hiir6''been 
fchalcitig iu their shoes. Mrt<. Guppy quiVera 
with iudignafcioLi, and Serjoaut Cox groairs 6vTep 
the iniquity of u u belie vgVs. Owing to a 'paper 
*'on fipirits*' and "media" haviilg beuti rdad 
arid diseujised at some public ^cientilio gather- 
Jug, and owilig to dearth of uews Ih tii^ 
** silly" season, a controversy \Val3 ' for many 
3aya caiTied on iu the (ijolumns of the Tih^e^ 
newspaper as to the'gouuiueness of bfeftiitii 
tpiritaal manifes'tations. A certain Dr. Stj^dii 
was the professor whb held communibitridtia 
with the spirit of his d*eceased \vifd; an!d Who 
hffiVnlcd that iihe wrote 'mes^sHges- to hifn on' 4 
klatc. 'Mdssi^s'. Maskelyue and Oocike, the wdll- 
. tliown conjarors, said it wasull a trict aiiii tHey 
could do as inadh and a' great deal mori '' Ih*/ 
tankester said " sj >iiit nallna'iiifes tat ion/* were 
uU bosh ; Mr. Cox retorted that he should 'ubt 
dogmatise on a subject of w'ltich he was tbt^Uy 
ignorant, and so on. At last two or''threri 
learned physicians attended a " seance/' and 
W^atchcd all Dr. Siadc'ia movcmciils and tiiaui<* 



pulations with great circumspection ^of course 
they went with the predetermined Selief tbat^ 
the thing was an imposture and a sham. Iu 
the middle of the' '* seance" up jumped oue who 
Seized Slade and vowed he bad detected the 
trick ; mutual recriminations ensued and the 
meecing bi-oke up in confusion. But the matter 
did not end hei*e ; so convinced was Dr. Lan- 
kester that tbe pretended intercourse witb tlie 
spirit world was a trick and a most pernicious 
oue for the morals of weak-minded pe<>ple, tliat 
he invoked the sirpng arm of the law to stip- 
pi*e6s the e'xhibition 5 and Dr. Slade's *' seances" 
Were last Week transferred fi-om bis privafe 
residence in Bedford Placte to the Police Court 
in Bow Street, and Mr. Plowera, the }A.H:g[%' 
tr'ate, and Mr. Qeorge Lewis, tbe eminent 
I ilvvyer, assisted. Iu fact, Dr. Slade was suro- 
"liioned as a rogue and a vagabond, who wag 
cohspirilig' to eictdrt money on false pretenoea 
from credulous idiots. He was placed in the 
Banae. oatfig(»oyi wUh: ibid '' thrbe card tiifk" 
>)tirformier, ahd the *^pea and thimble" man. 
Thia; Baems^ii^ little barab ; bat» if it mxk be 
proved :tlttut there m nik«ux:h ^bii^g a^ " pi^ychic 
force/' perh^^M tb«.»vorid will get on qatte as 
wull wit boat iba aaaistauQa . of thoao dever 
gentlemedi gu whom i the .gi*^t Mr. Home's 
laot^gitile baa falleu. . Theienqaivy io the Police 
Gouvi isi likely to laat for some tiiue ; for ooun- 
90! .o4 both aid«sB are. evidently b^t upou auy 
aaioaniof orofis-elaviioatioii, :and the public 
wbix throat the Court arf) u^ver iiii^d of liatou* 
lug .toithe^proa aud cons. ,The moe^ amuait^ 
aoeiie^^was tbe tutaminatiou of Mr« Ma^kolyna 
(who ^ta up to be thid cbansipioii es^poser of 
apiiitujiliatio dodges), aod tbe piod^ouoo of 
the I myalenotta Ubl^ which. byTtbe-|^ye wm 
only valoiad by > bis' owner at fivo.aAid (ireuty 
6hilliug8»i Tlhe . qjaestioa is, ia it advniaUe to 
UBC. tbe.biig« machiuai'y of itbeilaw^iu laqtiou 
^0 ^oob; a.tnvi^ Caoao V Is uot .Div Xiaukfea- 
ter a littlo/tob */ patarbaK'.in bi$.aaaida^«a pro* 
toetioii ^Cilda .fellow 1 citizesMi, from what he 
looks. npiMi /aa their, own, ;im.be0ility.F , If Dr. 
Slade isajoqaitlied^ wMoh iu all. probability will 
liappeu, thia pi%)aecai>iQu will have boeu a Eue 
adviarttsem^t.lfvir Uum ;. hia dttpes. will increase 
a buudT^.fddid,.a4iii iho. '' sptuit world*' will 
ttiug .Hmljieliijab 1 . . . .: ./.i . ; 

, . I i ./...... ,1 . .. * . 

< Xba^moio^.cOiiAriaB' aore all .aUY% fa»d will 
isemtaiu .soi im, .ano^ey tbroe. w«M9ka<uAtil the 
ottulaiu J falk lOOi ,ithe . t|irf. 1 sea^oi^i of . 187^. 
QctoJdei*:.isti^ ba/iy .mjQAtb at^^Ni^.wmarket^ for, 
bea>d«8; iix^ i i^w/» ii^aiift>ib^kidic^[ ati bo«d 
quarters, there are .aftltdry. )si<9ali/ iujtqref^tiiig 
events set for decision, such as the Middle 
Pai^c 'and OeivB&iri^t' plAtes, knd the' G]eiirvir<el^ 
Pretidcrgust,' aud Otibei^iou Btak^fr, wbieb Bailie 
ihsi siipel-iority of the respective two year'olda 
a<:d' ftirnit^ a key to the Derby' atid Leger oC 
187h 'The October hiindicap ttas ^om by Pi*ii«je 
SoltykofiTa horse Timouri aud poor Adeiiral 
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Roas was considerabTj objurgated for treating 
him with sach a lenient impost. HoweTer, the 
% general pnblio managed to detect the " blot*' in 
the handicap and won a lot of money, so they 
have no reason to be dissatisfied. The CoDsare- 
witch produced a field of nearly thirty runners, 
and was well contested throughout, although 
the favorite " Rosebery" won easily at the finish 
by four lengths, the second favorite Woodland 
coming next. The winner's name reminds me 
that the Earl of Rosebery has sold off bis racing 
stud and gone to America to study the manners 
and customs of the Yankees, and not simply in 
order to kill something which is the aim and 
object of nearly all young gentlemen's travels 
in these days. Lord Rosebery is considered an 
embryo Whig statesman of great promise, and is 
sure to make his mark in diplomacy or politics. 
He gave ample proof of his good qualities as a 
man of business when we presided over the 
Sdect Committee on "horseflesh," which sat 
two or three years ago. In the great two year 
old race, the Middle Park plate, a French horse 
** Chamant" by Mortimer out of Arauoaria 
was victorious* Twenty to one was laid against 
him and the favourites were nowhere. He 
belongs to Count Lagrange (owner of Gladi- 
ateur and Fille de Tair) who, after a short 
secession, has again returned to the English 
turf, and bis success was received cordially. 
Unfortunately " Chamant" is not in the Derby, 
but he is engaged in the Grand prize of Paris 
and the St. Leger. The horse is named after 
the Count's stud farm in ^ Picardy near Ohan- 
tilly. The next great race will be the Cam- 
bridgeshire, and after that " legitimate" sport 
will be at an end, but hurdle racing and 
steeple- chasing will afibrd ample amusement 
and occupation for those who fancy they can 
never have too much of a good thing* As 
usual great havoc has been dealt among the 
partridges and pheasants ; in Norfolk the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh killed eight hundred 
birds in one day with his own gun. To do 
this, he fired off nearly a thousand cartridges. 
Query — was his tympanum aflfeotod, and was 
his shoulder sore ? The very dry weather has 
been nn propitious for cub-hunting, but now 
that it has commenced raining in good earnest 
we shall shortly hear of lots of sport. The 
Duke of Edinburgh being abroad with the 
Mediterranean fleet, the Prince of Wales will 
shoot his covers in Kent, so what with Sand* 
nngham and his numerous friends in various 
parts of the country, he will have enough to 
do to accomplish all the slaughter which will 
fall in his way. 

London will be disappointed of its new Opera 
House. It is quite impossible to open it next 
season. Mr. Mapleson began very plnckily and 
had much substantial assistance from friends as 
well as manifold promises of support ; but either 
those promises wore delusive or the popular 



manager's estimates were incorrect, for the 
money appears to be all gone, and the works 
are completely stopped . Ko doubt cash will ulti- 
mately be provided somehow or other, as so 
much capital has already been sunk in the pur- 
chase of the valuable site, the laying of the elabo- 
rate foundations, and the commencement of the 
structure which has already risen to the height 
of about thirty feet. , Meanwhile we shall remain 
at the tender mercies of Mr. G^e, the talented 
impresario of the Royal Italian Opera Covent 
Garden. Mr. Mapleson's temporary fiasco will 
be a fine thing for him, and he will make hay 
while the sun shines. We are such a musio-lor- 
ing x>eople, that there is quite scope enough for 
two Opera Houses in the metropolis, and ^ little 
*' opposition" is a very wholesome thing ; bat as 
long as " Her Majesty's" troupe remain located 
in Drury Lane Theatre, the ** oppositio^^" cannot 
be regarded in any serious light. It will be 
curious to see what course is taken by the great 
Prima Donna. Madame Patti's engagement 
with Mr. Gye terminates on 31st July 1877, and 
she has declined to renew it at present. It is 
rumoured that she wishes to be free to sing in 
Paris during the summer of 1878, when the 
next Great Exhibition will be held, and also that 
she is not inclined to bind herself to Covent 
Garden without ascertaining the acoustic capa- 
bilities of the new Opera House on the Thames 
Embankment, or without knowing what kind 
of position that new establishment is likely to 
take in the estimation of fashionable society. 
Next year as usnal we shall have scores of 
soprani and not a single tenor worthy of the 
name. How opera habitues sigh for the days 
of Rubini and Mario I Cannot you find us a 
bond fide tenor who can both sing and act in 
the whole wide range of Hindustan p There is 
not one in Europe ! Theatres flourish, but tfiere 
is no medium between SHakespeare and the 
Opera Boufie, A good sterlbg comedy seems 
unknown in those days* The days of panto- 
mine are close upon us, to remind thoughtlesi 
youth that another precious year has well-nigh 

flown. 

I am, <ko., 

Pbbipaibtic. 



London, Idth October 1876. 
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HIGH COURT— MADRAS. 



HOLLOWAT AND KlNDERSLET, JJ. 

-Malabar law — Kovilagom — Manager — Sail for 
removal — 

Where^ in a siiit for ihe removal of the ffianager 
of a Kovilagom (or joint royal property) in 
MaldbaTj on several charges of mismanage- 
ment and misconduct, and t1ie S^ib- Judge dis- 
missed ihe suit on ihe finding that she had 
managed the property faithfully and had com- 
mitted no single act of misconduct^ Imt recent' 
mended in his decree that she should dismiss 
ihe agent employed hy her-^ 

Held, confiiinvng ihe Suh'Judge^s disinissal of 
ihe suUf that his doctrine that one single act of 
misconduct afforded sufficient ground for tlie 
removal of a Kamaven tvas not sound, because 
ntch removal ought io take place only on para- 
mount ground of necessity ; and that although 
it was well that ihe agent should be got rid of, 
ilie Courts could 'not embody in a decree that 
which they have no right to order ; tlieir lust" 
ness not being with counsels, but with precepts, 

B. A, 24, of 1876. 

Elaya Thambaraibi of Patbia Kovilagom 

and anoiber v. Valia Tbambaratbi of 

Patbia Koyilagom. 

This was a Regular Appeal against tbe decree 
of tbe Subordinate Court of Soutb Malabar in 
O.S. 32ofl874. 

Tbe facts of tbe case are fully set out below : — 

'^ Tbis was a suit to remove defendant from 
tbe management of tbe affairs of the kovilagom 
property and to recover costs. Plaint recites 
that plain ti£fs and defendant belong to tbe 
same kovilagom (royal bouse) of wbicb tbe 
latter is tbe manager, that the first plaintiff 
is tbe younger sister and immediate heir of 
defendant, and tbe second plaintiff tbe person 
who holds tbe stanom of Mutha Kajah, that de- 
fendant has failed to give tbe full amount of the 
customary maintenance to tbe members of tbe 
family and to perfonn the marriage of first 
plaintiff's grand-slaughter and other princesses 
who have attained tbeir age, that she (defend- 
ant) bas granted kovilagom property on an 
additional kanom of Rupees 4,275 to tbe persons 
who are entered as Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 in the 
Schedule A, that she bas appropriated money 
to her private use ; tbat she has executed a new 
perpetual deed on kovilagom property to No. 6 



and karars for forty-eight years to Nos. 4 and 8 
and for twenty-four years to No. 7, that she 
gave the persons named in Schedule C Rupees 
20,000 inclusive of Rupees 24,725 collected on * 
account of claims under renewed demises of 
kovilagom property and of other amounts as 
specified ,in Schedule B, and has secretly appro- 
priated tbe amount by taking bonds iu tbe 

,uame of ber beloved kariasten Subramanien 
Patter tbat tbe annual malikaua (pension) 
amount of Rupees 9,000 and tbe yearly profits 
derived from the lands and pammbas belonging 
to the kovUagom are sufficient for defraying 
the kovilagom expenses; and tbat tbe cause 
of action accrued in Makarom 1049, January^ 
February 1874, tbe date on whicb plaintiffs 

.became aware of the mismanagement of tiio 
defendant. Tbe defendant denies tbe truth of 
the plaint in toto, and contends that Court fees 
should be levied in tbis case on tbe amoaut of 
tbe full income of the kovilagom and tbe 
devasam appertaining thereto; tbat this suit 
which was instituted by the plaintiffs alone 
without including all the members of the 
kovilagom, is untenable; that it is likewise 
irregpilar for absence of any prayer to appoint 
another person in defendant's stead ; that second 
plaintiff bas no authority to conduct the affairs 
of tbe kovilagom, and the first plaintiff is 
incompetent; that sbe bas not done any acts 
injurious to tbe kovilagom nor caused tbe same 
to be done ; that on the contrary she baa done 
several acts beneficial to the kovilagom ; that 
sbe bas regularly paid the maitrtenance to the 
families, tbat the Thamburatbies (princesses) 
have not exceeded the usual age of marriage ; 
that tbe delay was owing to the non-arrival of 
an auspicious moment and to uncontrollable 
circumstances ; tbat the amount shown as Na5 
Was not obtained as additional kanom, nor was 
a demise granted for fotty-eight years as tbat 
marked No. 8; that the description in Scbednle 
A of tbe nature of the transactions Nos. 1 to 4, 
6 and 7 is erroneous ; that tbe amounts Nos, 1 
and 3 were obtained to pay off judgment debts, 
and debt No. 2 was contracted for repairing tbe 
kovilagom and No. 1 was a loan; that a right 
to bold for thirty-six years only was granted to 
the person sbown as No. 4 ; that all these acts 
were done to meet tbe lawful necessities of tbe 
tar wad ; that a perpetual deed was executed to 
No. 6 on his relinquishing tbe Palisba mataka 
right (otti) whicb be held from the former 
jenmee ; that an extension of another twelve 
years was allowed to No. 7 in consideration of 
bis voluntary labour by which some accretions 
were made to kovilagom property ; that except 
a portion of the property demised to No. 4 as 
above, the rest witb land No. 6 was lost posses- 
sion of in execution of decrees ; tbat no decree 
was passed for the payment to ber of tbe 
amount sbown as No. 8 in Schedule B, nor was 
any money recovered thereunder ; that amount 
No. 4 was paid to Virarayen alias Uuni for the 
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expenses of the PiDnom a,ncl, other cer^moDijes 
perform^ on the deiAise of tbe late ^li^nkai* ; 
^tbat only Hap^s 660 were received on account 
of the kuttikanom entered as No. 5 i tbs^t she 
did not get bonds^ executed in the nan^e of 
Sabramanien Patter as stated in Scb^dule C; 
tbat she bas no rigbt to tbe a(inonnt of tbose 
bonds ; tbat the income from the common pro- 
perty of tbe kov^agom wbich sbe manages i^nd 
tbe Mal^kana sbe gets are jnst saffioieat to 
cover tbe daily expenses; tbat any e:(;traor- 
dinary expense is met from tbe a^ionnt re- 
coveiT©*! by ber on accoi^nt of the kovilagom 
and from tbe money obtained by renewals and 
loans ; and tbat tbese were done iA tbe presence 
of tbe kov^agom Rajab^. 

Tbe following are tbo issaes settled \^j the 
late Subordinate Jadge :— 

I. Whether the Court fees properly levi- 

able by law in this sait have been 
paid? 

II. Wbetber the plaintifTs bave any right 

or autbority to 6ue exclosively for the 
removal of tbe defendant fron^ tbe 
administration of affairs on tbe groand 
of her mismanagement ? 

III. Wbetber tbe suit is irregular for absence 
of prayer in the plaint £or tbe appoint- 
ment of another person iu the place 
of defendant i 

lY. Wbether the first plaintifif is competent 
to manage ; and in wbat manner do 
Thambnratbies conduct the affairs in 
kovilagoms ? 

y. Wbetber tbe defendant did any acts 
prejudicial to, or destmctive of, the 
kovilagom interests ? 

VI. Wbether the defendant maintains the 
families properly ? 

yil. Wbether by the wilful ne|;ligence of 
defendant io celebrate a marriage, a 
princess attained her puberty with- 
out being married ; whether this was 
discreditable to the kovilagom; and 
whether such negligence "will dis- 
qualify defendant for management ? 

Vm. Wbether the rights admitted to bave 
been granted by defendant in per- 
petuity and for thirty-six and twenty- 
four y^ars were granted for proper 
purposes of the ^arwad ? 

IX. Whether defendant is guilty of mis- 
feasance and malfeasance as alleged 
in the plaint ? 

X. Whether as stated in the plaint, the 
defendant got bonds executed in the 
name of Kander Kuttale Madathil 
Subramanien Patter for moneys be* 
longing to the kovilagom ? 



The invincible repugnance to giving jodg- 
nxent in an original suit which was not trie4 
by me has b^en the cause of a little delay ; bat 
with the consent of all parties I, proceeded ta 
dispose of the case upon the evidence reoordeol 
by my friepd the late. SAbordinate Judge. 
Qoing fi^st into the preliminary objections, 
I find, that the questions raised by the first and 
second issues are of no force. In a case of thia 
nature,^ tbe suit may be brought by all or any of 
the members of i^ family who have aU an equal 
life-interest iu the prpperty thereof provided 
that the suit be for. the advantage of tha^t pro- 
perty. Again, a suit for the removal of a mis- 
manager from ofiS.co may be valued on one, 
single act of mismanagement or on groups of 
such acts. The effect is all the same. If ona 
clear and nnaccouniiable act of mismanagement, 
can b^ brought home to the dsfendant, she 
wou^ld j,ast as well be liable to be removed from 
tbe offioe as if several such acts b^d b^n 
brought home, to her. The reaujlt being thjoa 
the same, it is optional to (bund the suit on one 
single aoli of mi6cpn4uQt or on a group of such 
acts, and the valuation of the sqitand the Court, 
fee to he, paid must bp regulated aocordingly. 
This has been done here; and the argument 
that Court fee should be p^id uppn the whole 
kovilagon^ properly is absurd. In the objection, 
raised, by the third issue there is perhaps soma 
force. In goipg then into the merits of the, 
oase, we have chiefly to consider the alleged 
acts and omissions of the defendant and see 
how far i{hey render her un^t for management. 
The first act complained of is the granting of i^ 
new kanpn^ of Rupees 1,000 to Que Krishn<^ 
Thambi, but this amount appears to have beeR 
raised to meet a proper necessity, of the kovi- 
lagom, nan^ely, the psiymenti of a judgment 
debt (Fic^e, X,i), The other new kaiioms are^ 
also proved to have been raised either for 
payment of judgment debts, or for the re- 
pair of the kovilagom buildings, both which 
are proper necessities. There are various de- 
crees and receipts^ put in by tbe defendanti 
to show payment of judgment debts by her 
(Exhibits 13, 1,4, 15, 20, 21^. Then as. regards 
the granting of a perpetual lease and kanoms 
for linusu^ly long periods, the defendant 
has shown good reasons for doing so. The 
perpetual lease appears to have been granted 
to one who iu her opinion, which opinion may 
perhaps be somewhat faulty in the eyes of a 
lawyer, for the man held only a kanom and noti 
otti under G, held a right of pre-emption over 
tbe property of ^hich she was only a subse- 
quent purcba,ser. So far therefore as the re- 
cords of the former suits connected with this, 
property show, the defendant's motive for 
granting the perpetual lease was a desire to. 
purchase the objection set up against ber jenmee. 
purchase and not to dissipate kovilagom pro- 
perty. The plaintiffs' sixth witne^* evidence ta 
tbe contrary is not entitled to belief as it is 
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inconsistent with his former condac*. More- 
over it can hardly be now said that the kovila^ 
gom has saffered any Loss at all by this tran- 
saction. The property has since found its way 
back into the possession of its original jenmee, 
and there is therefore no pretence even for now 
saying that the perpetual lease subjects the 
plaintiffs even to any imaginary grievance. This 
remark will also apply to the thirty-six years* 
kanom granted to Paru Ammal. The granting 
of another twelve years to Srambikul Raraen 
Jfeuon was in consideration of his voluntary 
services which resulted in the discovery of new 
lands and demarcation of old lands belonging to 
the ko.vilagom. To P. Karunakara Menon no 
kanom of forty-eight years was given according 
to the defence, and there is no evidence on the* 
part of plaintiffs in support of their allegation 
ithat such has been given him. Again, according 
to plaintiffs' own showing, all the above transac- 
;tions were conducted by the defendant not indi- 
vidually, but through the agency of the senior 
Rajah of the kovilagom for the time being, and 
this precludes ever^ supposition of fraud in her 
dealings. Until 1045 (1879-1870) it is ad- 
mitted by.thd plainti|& themselves that the first 
plaintiff's own son was the defendant's adviser 
.and agent in the management of the kovilagom 
affairs. It is hard, nay even unjust, now to 
charge the defendant with acts for which she 
was not thus solely responsible. The rule of 
management in kovilagom, as is proved and 
admitted on all sides, is that the senior Ranee 
should conduct the management through the 
agency of the Beuior Rajah ; and to this rule the 
defendant has always adhered, except from 
1045 (1869-70) since which time it is in evi- 
dence that the senior and every other Rajah 
declined to take part in the management, pro- 
bably from the proved fact that nothing is to 
bo got out of it since the expenditure ex- 
ceeded the income. I find that none of the 
above dealings of the defendant has subjected 
the kovilagom to any appreciable loss ; that 
they were all entered into bond fide, with due 
regard to the kovilagom interests and with 
sufficient authority ; and that therefore they 
would not render her unfit to continue in 
management. Considering also the long 
period dunng which she has had the manage- 
ment, which circumstance is in itself some 
proof of her good management, the various 
litigations she has carried on apparently for 
the advantage of the kovilagom, and the various 
houses built and ruined- temples restored by 
her for the welfare of the kovilagom, some 
allowance I think must be made m her favour 
for any slight shortcomings ' in her long 
administration, as even the wisest of men is 
liable to err. The next accusation against her 
is that she is defrauding the kovilagom by 
taking bonds in her kariasten's private name 
for moneys belonging to the kovilagom. The 
plaintiffs have wholly failed to make out this 



charge. On the contrary their own second, 
third and eighth witnesses, the executants of 
those bonds, state that the money due under ^ 
those bonds did not belong to the kovilagom, 
but to the kariasten Subramanien Patter him^ 
self in whose favour they are executed. The 
fourth witness states that the money belonged 
to defendant's daughter; even if so, it is not 
the common property of the kovilagom. It is 
however no doubt a suspicious circumstance 
that this Fatter, who was but a cook till some 
sixteen years ago and who had no property to 
speak of till 1028 (1852-3) (A), should have 
risen so high in wealth within this short space 
of time as to be able to deal in so large sums of 
money ; but mere suspicion is not sufficient to 
produce conviction, without which it is unsafe 
to hold that the money belongs to some- 
body to whom the bonds do not show it to 
belong. The plaintiffs' case on this point was 
that the real fact of the matter is otherwise 
than as stated in the documents, and they were 
therefore bound to prove this by some very 
strong evidence which they have failed to do. 
The next charge is that the defendant is not 
giving proper maiutentu^ce to the members of 
the family. It is in evidence (VI), that these 
plaintiffs were themselves satisfied that the in- 
come from the kovilagom property was scarcely 
sufficient to maintain the kovilagom with- 
out contribution from private funds, and the 
accounts of receipts and disbursements filed on 
defendant's side also show this. It is not 
denied that the defendant is maintaining tjhe 
family, but the only dispute which plaintiffs 
raise is that the amount paid is not sufficient 
I find that what is now uaid is all that tlw 
means of the kovilagom s^l admit of, and the 
plaintiffs have failed to adduce evidence that tia 
means will admit of paying anything further. 
That the various departments in the household 
are well managed is proved by the servants 
in each of such departments. Then comes a 
charge of not celebrating a marriage. Accord- 
ing to plaintiffs' own showing and the evidence 
of the mother of the princess in question, twelve 
is the maximum age within or at which a prin- 
cess' marriage (the Tali tying ceremony) should 
as a rule take place, and it is clear also from 
plaintiffs' own witnesses (five and twelve in par- 
ticular) that the princess iu question attained 
puberty at the uncommonly low age of eleven. 
This is not the fault of the defendant. It is 
admitted by the first plaintiff herself, and by the 
mother of the said princess, that there was no 
apathy on the part of the defendant in the cause 
of the marriage, that she consulted the first 
plaintiff once or twice as to the expediency of 
performing the ceremony, but deaths in the 
family and the obstruction by a certain member 
in the family to the taking of necessary funds 
(vide Exhibits »29 and 80) from the trc^asury 
necessarily put off tho marriage, and that abe 
(defendant) had no reason to anticipate that 
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this princess would attain puberty in such 
an nnusnally early age as eleven when her 
•elders of fourteen and fifteen, whose mar- 
riages bad ali-eady been celebrated, were still 
below puberty. Howsoever disgraceful there- 
fore the attainment of puberty by the prin- 
cess in question may be, it is clear that it 
is not the result of any nnjostifiabliB act or 
omission on the part of the defendant. On 
the whole I am satisfied that there is not suffi- 
cient ground shown by the plaintiffs to warrant 
the removal of the defendant from the manage- 
ment of the kovilagom and I would dismiss 
their suit for that purpose but for better safety 
of the koviiagom interests for the future, I am 
inclined to think that the defendant would do 
well to manage the affairs as she did till 1045 
(1869-70) through the agency of the second 
plaintiff the present senior Rajah of the kovila- 
gom instead of the Patter, whose conduct is 
tainted with suspicion. The origin of the whole 
fiuit is, as will be seen from the record, the 
existence of dissension in the koviiagom and I 
will therefore allow no costs." 

From this decision plaintiffs appealed to the 
High Court on the ground that the decree 
of the Subordinate Judge is against the weight 
of evidence ; that the defendant only possessed 
a life-interest and could not legally grant per- 
petual leases; that the defendant could not 
legally grant kanoms, unless for the benefit 
of the koviiagom ; that the defendant could not 
legally grant kanoms for unusually long periods 
even where the money raised was required for 
koviiagom purposes; that the kovUagom pro- 
perty is not liable for the debts of the defend- 
ant; that the kanom granted to Srambikal 
Ramen Menon, was unnecessary, and not bind- 
ing on the koviiagom ; that the fact that the 
whole or any portion of the above transactions 
were conducted by the defendant not individn- 
aliy, but through the agency of the senior 
Rajah of the koviiagom for the time being does 
not alter their character ; that the defendant is 
at any rate responsible for her acts since 1869 
and 1870 ; that the defendant is bound to main- 
tain the plaintiffs according to the social posi- 
tion occupied by them; that the defendant is 
bound to perform the marriage ceremonies of 
the Thamburathies before they arrive at their 
eleventh year; and that the defendant was not 
justified in taking bonds in the name of Sabra- 
zuanien Patter. 

Bering Branson for appellant. 

A. Bainachendra Iyer for respondent. 

The High Court delivered the following 

Judgment: — \si Septemjb^:)- 1876. 

As we stated at the hearing, we were quite 
unable to agree with the doctrine of the Sub- 
Judge that single act of miscoodnct afforded 
sufficient ground for the removal of a Karnaven. 



Such removal ought to take place only on 
paramount ground of necessity. Despite this 
doctrine, too favorable to the plaintiff'^ bis suit 
has been dismissed and very rightly; a weaker 
case of the kind was never presented* 

We have felt bound to remove from the 
decree the words, which recommend the employ- 
ment of one of the males by the defendant 
to assist her. It would undoubtedly be well if 
this agent was got rid of, but the Courts cannot 
embody in a decree that which it has no right 
to order. Its business is not with counsels bat 
with precepts. 

The plaintiffs appeal^is dismissed with costs. 

No costs of the cross appeal. 



HIGH COURT— CALCUTTA. 



lOrigincd Ciml,^ 
Garth, C. J., aud Pontitex, J. 

JuriidicUon-^Sidt for Land — Letters Patent, 
1865, Clause 12^Veed of Trust giving Trus- 
tees Power of Sale of Land in the Mofussil — 
BuU hy Creditor to have Trusts carried out. 

M and L were the joint ahsolute owners of 
certain land in the Mofussil^ M having a 
14-a»na share^ and L the remaining 2tanna 
share ihertin. During the absence of L in Eng^ 
land, M executed, on behalf jof himself and L, a 
deed of assignment of the whole of thejproperty 
to trudees, for the benefit of the erediiors of 
the estaie, which was heavily encumbered, on 
trust to sell the land and distribute the assets to 
the, creditors. The trustees accepted the trusty 
but difficulHes afterwards a/rose in carrying 
them out. A suit was tJiereupon institvied by 
ihe plaintiff, a creditor^ on behalf of himself and 
the other creditors, the plcdnt in which alleged 
that the trustees were desirous of being dis^ 
charged, and prayed that the trusts might be 
carried into effect ; that the trustees might he 
removed; and that a Receiver might be ap^ 
pointed to carry out the trusts. To this suit 
the trustees amd M and L were made defend' 
ants, L, tvlio was in England, demed any 
power in M to execute the deed on his behalf: 
the trustees and M were personally subject to 
the jurisdiction. 
Held per Phear, J., in the Court below, thai the 
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plaint disclosed a good cause of action^ as the 
Caurt^if it had jui'isdiction, loould have power 
ia make a declaration binding against L as to 
the validity of the deed of trusty to appoint a 
Receiver of the estate, and to direct a sale 
which would be binding on M and Jt ; but that 
the euit heing onte " for laruV* within the mean- 
ing of Clause 12 of the Letters Patent the 
Court had no jurisdiction to try it. 

Held on appeal that the suit, having for its 
object to compel a sale of tJie whole of the 
land^ including L*8 share the title to which was 
disputed^ was a ^^ suit for land** within the 
meaning of Clause 12 of the Letters Patenty 
and that the Court had no jwnsdiction to try it. 

The Delhi and London Bank v, Wordie 
and others. 

Appeal from a depision of Phear, J., dated 
2ud Febmary 1876. 

The suit was bronght to carry oat the trasts 
of a certain deed wbiph bad been executed for 
the benefit of the creditors of W. E. Morrell 
and H. N. Lightfoot, and which related to 
certain immoveable property situated ontslde 
the local limits of the jarisdictiou of the High 
Court. The plaintiff Bank represented the cre- 
ditors interested in the deed, and the original 
defendants wereT. H. Wordie and T. Longmuir, 
thp trustees, who were both resident in Calcutta. 

Tho plaint stated that Morrell and Lightfoot 
were co-partners in the property to whicl^ the 
trust deed related, the former having a l4-anna 
share, and the latter a 2-aDna share in the pro- 
perty ; that the property was, prior to the 
ezecntion of the trust deed, heavily encumbered, 
the plaintiff Bank being creditors of Morrell 
and Lightfoot and mortgagees of certaia por- 
tions of the property ; that on the 14th May 
1375, Morrell on his own behalf, and as attor- 
ney for Lightfoot who was then absent in 
England, executed a deed by which all their 
property, subject to the encumbrances, was 
assigned to t)ie defendants upon certain trusts, 
among which was one to the effect that the 
trustees should call in and collect such part 
of the estate as consisted of money, and sell 
and CQnyprt into I^oney the landed property, 
and should, out of the assets, so far as 
they were sufficient for the purpose, discharge 
the liabilities of the debtors ; that the defend- 
ants accepted the trusty of the deed and ap- 
pointed Morrell to manage the property ; but 
subsequently, by reason of certain complications 
which arose in carrying out the trusts, the 
defendants became desirous that they should be i 
relieved from carrying them out, and that a I 
Receiver should be appointed to collect 'and i 



distribute the assets. The plaint prayed that 
the trusts of the deed might be carried into 
effect, that the defendaiits might be removed and 
relieved from further carrying out the trusts, 
and that a Receiver might be appointed to carry 
out the trusts of the deed. 

The defendants Wordie and Loiigmuir filed 
a written statement, in which they stated that 
they were desirous of relinquishing the truBta^ 
but were willing to carry them out under tha 
direction of the Court. On the case coming 
on for settlement of issues, Phear, J., ordered 
on the application of Morrell to be made a party 
to the suit, that Morrell and Lightfoot should 
be made defendants in the suit, and appointed 
the Receiver of the Court to take possession of 
the property and carry out the trusts of tho 
deed. 

The defendant Morrell submitted (inter alia) 
that as the estates referred to in the deed were 
situated beyond the local limits of the Court, 
the Court had no jurisdiction to entertain the 
suit. The defendant Lightfoot, who resided iq 
England, filed a wiitten statement, in which he 
denied that Morrell had any authority to exe^ 
cute the deed of assignment on his behalf and 
submitted that he was not bound thereby, bat 
that the deed was' void and inoperative as 
against him. 

The only issues material to this report were 
first '^ whether the plaint discloses any cause 
of action," and second " whether the Court 
has jurisdiction in the matter of the suit, the 
immoveable property mentioned in the plaint 
being admittedly out of the jurisdiction, when 
the defendant Lightfoot denies the execution o( 
the deed of assignment comprising such estate, 
and is not personalty subject to the jurisdiction." 

Phear, J. — The first issue, which I am called 
upon to decide, is in these words, '^ whether 
the plaint discloses any sufficient cause of 
action ;" and I feel no difficulty in answering it 
in the affirmative. This Court as a Court of 
Equity, with the powers of the Court of Chan- 
cery, will, at the instance of a cestui-que trust, 
when necessary, compel an inactive trustee to do 
his duty, or facilitate a trustee's doing his duty 
by making declarations of fact or law, which 
shall bind parties properly brought before the 
Court for that purpose, or by acting directly 
upon parties before it who have control and 
power over the subject of the trust, and making 
them perform any obligations with respect to 
it which they may be under towards the trustee 
or to the cestui-qvs trust, and so jon. 

Now, in the present suit, the case made in 
the plaint is shortly a$ follows : — 

In the events which have happened, the 
defendant Morrell has become sole and abso- 
lute owner of several specified grants of lan^ 
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iQ the districts of Backergunge and Jessore, 
ignbjecb to the charge thereon of certain snmll 
■legacies, and the defendant Lightfoot is a 
•partner with him in these grants and in the 
management and profits thereof to the extent of 
a two-anna share under a certain deed of part- 
nership. Previous to and in July I S/'S, three 
ja^ge parcels of this property, which maj be 
•conveniently designated by the letters A, B and 
C, respectively, and which constituted all the 
property that was of any considerable value, 
were so heavily encumbered, that the net income 
derivable from them was insufficient to keep 
down the interest on the debt Afterwards 
these three parcels of the property were still 
further encumbered by two additional mort- 
gages for sums of money amounting in the aggre- 
gate to Rupees 44,000. The total of the encum- 
brances on these three parcels was thus brought 
up to the sum of Rupees 5,73,000, the plaintiff 
Bank out of this sum being creditor for Rupees 
28,000 on the security of a fifth mortgage on 
parcel A, a fourth mortgage on parcel B, and 
H third mortgage on parcel 0, and being be- 
mdes unsecured creditor fot Rupees 3,329 on 
a bill of exchange. 

In this state of things on the 14th Maj 1875, 
the defendant Lightfoot being then absent from 
India, the defendant Morrell, not only acting 
for himself, but also professing to act for Light- 
foot under a power-of-attotney enabling him so 
to do, executed in Calcutta a deed, by which he 
assigned ail the abovementioned property, sub- 
ject to the encumbrances jast spoken of, and 
uiso all other property whatever of himself and 
Lightfoot, to the defendants Wordie and Long- 
muir on trust, among other things, to collect 
and call in ail such part of the property assign- 
ed as should consist of money, and to sell and 
convert into money all the rest of the property, 
and out of the money so to be realized to pay 
the creditors of Morreil and Lightfoot in i'uil 
or ratably so far as the money would go. The 
defendants Wordie and Longmuir took upon 
themselves the trusts of the deed, and appoint- 
ed Morreil their agent to manage the property 
until sale, and to collect arrears of rent, &c , 
under their directions. In pursuance of this 
arrangement^ the defendant Morreil who up to 
the date of the execution of the deed of trust, 
and during the absence of Lightfoot from this 
country had been in sole possession and man- 
agement of the immoveable property assigned, 
took over charge of the same from himself as 
owner to himself as the trustee's agent. Bat 
he found or made difficulty in the matter of 
collecting the rents, and mofussil creditors 
having instituted suits in the local Courts 
against Morreil and Lightfoot procured attach- 
ments before judgment to be placed on that 
property, or considerable portions of it. The 
defendant Lightfoot, also, upon learning of the 
trausactioo, repudiated Morreli'a act on his 



behalf, and giving notice of his repudiation to 
the trustees, forbade them to deal in any way 
with his fihare of the property assigned to them 
in trust. Under these circumstances) the de> 
fendants Wordie and Longmuir are unwilling 
to proceed further in the matter of the deed of 
the 14th May 1875, and are desirous of being 
discharged from the trusts thereof, though, in 
their written statement, they express themselves 
ready to effect a sale of the property, provided 
the directions and assistance of this Court for 
that purpose can be obtained. 

The plaintiff Bank is one of the creditors, ia 
whose favor the dee^ of trust purports to have 
been made, and it seems to me plain that, if the 
substance of the Case set up iu the plaint ia 
established, it would be accordant with the 
principles which goVom the action of this Court, 
that it should afford him a remedy for the in- 
activity and weakness of the trustees by making 
a declaration as to the validity of the deed of 
trust, which wonld be binding on Lightfoot as 
a party who has appeared before the Court in 
this suit and by appointing a Receiver of the 
rents and profits of the immoveabld property, 
which is the sul^'ect of the trust, and farther by 
directing a sale of the property which would be 
binding on Morreil and Lightfoot, and would 
therefore pass a title, which they Could not 
dispute. The plaintiff has therefore shown a 
right to seek the intervention of this Court, in 
other words a good cause of action. 

The second issue questions the jarisdiotion 
of this Conrt to entertain this suit on a some- 
what complex ground> a&d I think it will be 
convenient at first to separate one of the ingre- 
dients of the issue from the rest, and to consider 
whether or not the suit is in ita nature a *' suit 
for land'' within the meaning of the twelfth 
clause of the Letters Patent. 

Kow, the cause of action in this suit, as we 
have jnst seen, does not, at any rate in any 
material degree, proceed from the trustees. 
The plaintiff wants to have a sale of the pro- 
perty effected, and for that purpose to have 
the obstacles, which anse from the conduct of 
Morreil and Lightfoot, and otherwise than from 
the trustees, removed by the Court. So far as 
the substance of this suit is concerned, the 
plaintiff's case is the same as if the trustees 
were out of the way, and Morreil and Lightfoot 
had bound themselves by covenant on sufficient 
consideration to sell the property and to divide 
the prQeeeds, according to the terms of the deed 
of 14th May 1875, among their creditors, of 
whom the plaintiff is one. The like transactioH 
with the plaintiff as the sole creditor would 
manifestly be of the nature of a mortgage, and 
a suit by the plaintiff on the footing of it to 
obtain a realization of the charge "by sale would 
be a suit for land within Clause 12 of the 
Letters Patent. It follows; I think, that the 
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present salt also is a suit for land. Or to pnfc ifc 
in another way, if the object of the saib had 
beeif to procure or sanction an immediate trans- 
fer of the land from the defendants Morroll and 
Lightfoot to the plaintiff, there could have been 
no question on tbo point. That the actual ob- 
ject is to procure the transfer of the land to a 
third person, who is to be subsequently ascer- 
tained by auction-sale, and of the benefit of tbe 
consideration- money to the plaintiff and others, 
does not I think essentially alter the matter. 

In this view, the secoud issue must be 
answered adversely to the plaintiff:^, and the 
suit must be dismissed. 

The plaintiff Baijk appealed from this deci- 
sion, on the ground that the Judge was wron^ 
in holding that the suit was a suit for land 
within Clause 12 of the Letters Patent, and 
that he consequently had no jurisdiction to 
try it. 

The Advoccde-Qeneral, offg. (Mr. Paid) and 
Mr. Evans for the appellant. 

Mr. BroMSon for the respondents Wordie and 
Longmuir. 

Mr. Woodroffe and Mr. Macrae for the res- 
pondent Lightfoot. 

Mr. Macrae and Mr. Macgregar for the res- 
pondent Morrell. 

The Advocaie-Oeneral, — The Court has power 
to grant the relief prayed for in this suit : it is 
not a suit for land within tbe meaning of the 
Letters Patent. From the frame of the suit, the 
relief prayed for may be given, either by direct- 
ing the trustee defendants to carry out the 
tru^ of the deed, or by discharging the trus- 
tees and appointing a Receiver to carry th&m 
out. Neither of these orders would be bejoud 
the jurisdiction of the Court. The Supreme 
Court had the power of dealing iu the same 
way with land out of its jurisdiction as the 
Court of Chancery has ; and tho High Court, 
on its Original Side has, by Section 9 of 24 
and 25 Vic, Cap. 104, tbo same power in this 
respect as the Supremo Court, except so far as 
it has been altered by Clause 12 of the Letters 
Patent. If not excluded by the words of that 
clause this suit will lie. It is submitted that 
" suit for land" means " suit for possession of 
land." Suits in which a Court of Equity 
makes orders in personam, though the subject- 
matter of the suit is out of the jurisdiction are 
not considered suits for land— Penu v. Lord 
Baltimore,^ So an order for carrying out the 
trusts of the deed in this suit would not be 
a suit for land. [Garth, C. J. — Refers to 
Abbott T. Abbottyj' where it was held that an 

• 1 Vee. Sen., 444; S. C, 2 White and Tudor'a Bq. 
Cm., 4th Ed., 923. 
t L.B.,6P.C.,220. 



order directing a Receiver to sell laud out of 
the jurisdiction was nob uUra vires."] The 
latest case is Jagyodumba Dossee v. Fuddomoneg ^ 
Dossee,* All ihese cases show that merely 
because a declaration is made with respecc to 
land in a suit, that does nob make it a suic for 
land — there are suits in which such declara- 
tions may be made which are nut suits for 
land. An to the cases here this Court has held 
it has power to declare a trust in respect of 
lands in the mofussil. — Bagram v. Moses. f 
Suits for foreclosure and redemption are not 
suits for laud, though there have been decisions 
the other way. See Blbee Jaun v. Meerza 
Mahomed IIadee% and S. i/* Lalmoney Dossee v. 
Juddonath Shaw.^ The latest English decision 
however holds that such suits are not suits for 
land — Paget v. IJde.\\ And where there is no 
prayer for possession, as if the mortgagee is in 
possession, a suit for foreclosure is not a doit for 
land — Blaquiere v. Bamdhone Doss.^ The deci- 
sions of the Courts here as to such salts most 
not be considered conclusive. [Garth, C. J.— 
Have ther^ been any cases here in which the 
Court has decreed specific performance of con- 
tracts relating to land ?] Yes, in Eamdhone 
Shaw V. 8. M. Nobamoney Dossee^** such a 
suit was entei'tained where the parties were 
resident in the jurisdiction. [Pontifex, J.^* 
Refers to Carteret v. Petty^W where a parti- 
tion of lands out of the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Chai^cery was refused.] A decree for 
an account however was given in that case, see 
also Houlditch v. DonegalXX ^^^ Seton on De- 
crees, pa*ge 1038. It is submitted then that tbe 
Court has power to order the trustees to carry 
out the trusts of the deed. But the plaintiff 
contends further that the Court has power to 
remove the trustees and appoint a manager to 
carry out the trusts. The words of tho Charter 
do not deprive the Court of jurisdiction it hid 
previous to the Ctfarter, nor has such juriadio- 
tion been otlierwise taken away. The Supreme 
Court had power to make such orders where 
the land was out of the jurisdiction — Doe d. 
Bampton v. Peiumber Mullickj^^ Doe d. Mitd* 
doosuilun Doss v. Mohenderlall Khan,\\\\ Doe 
d. Ohuttoo Sick Jamadar v. Subbessur 8einf%% 
and Tarramoney Dossee v. Kistnogovlnd iSetn.*** 
[Garth, C. J.— I have some doubt at present 
whether a *' suit for land" means more than 
a suit for possession of land, and whether it 
includes suits relating to or concerning land. 
Here however you ask for possession. I caa 
understand a Receiver being appointed to 
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t«'ceive rents wliere another person is in pos* 
session : bnt here you want the Beceiver pot 
9 ill possession.] It is not a qnestion of getting 
an order for possession ; the trast^ea might be 
diHcharged conditionally on their putting the 
Receiver in possession. The plaintiff does not 
want the trnstees removed aft all, nnless they 
are desirous of being discharged. 

As to the defendant Lightfoot being ont of 
the jarisdictiou, that does liot prevent the suit 
from pioceediug. - Seo }}er Peacock, C. J., in 
Sterling v. Cochrane* On the ground of con- 
venience the arguments in favor of the suit 
being tried in this Court ai*e unauswerable. A 
Mofnssil Court could nut carry out the trusts, 
or give the plaintiff ihe relief he prays for. 

Mr. Evafis on the same side referred to seve- 
ral cases in which the Court bad made orders 
with respect to land out of the jurisdiction — 
Macrae v. MacneUl, decided by Macphersun, J., 
on 14th May 1873. It was attempt-ed in that 
case to distinguish it from Bagram v, Moses^f 
inasmuch as in the latter case the defendant 
was personally subject to the jurisdiction, 
whereas in Macrae v. MacneiU he was not. 
Macpherson, J., there dealt with the question 
of the title to the land, but refufli^d to give 
possession. MaedonaJd v. 8coU, 15 th Septem- 
ber 1873, decided by Macpherson, J., in which 
a right was decided as to a share of a Tea 
Garden in Assam, and a case of the same name 
before Pontifex, J. [Pontifex, J. — There the 
point was not taken.] No, but land out of the 
juiisdiction was dealt with — In re the Tagore 
estate^ where the old trnstees were removed, 
and the Official Trustee was appoint^ trustee 
of lands at Rungpore. The Bombay High 
Court has held that a suit for the rent of lands 
in one district may be brought in another dis- 
trict where the defendant resides, although the 
plaintiff's title to the lands may incidentally 
come into qnestion— CAtntowan Narayan v. 
Madhavrav Venkalesh.X 

Mr. Macrae for the respondents Morrell and 
Lightfoot — The cases cit«d by Mr. Evans are 
distiuguibhable in that the primary object of 
those suits was not for land. They come within 
the principle of the case of Penn v. Lord Balti- 
more,^ which we do not dispute. The person 
suing here is identical with the trnstees : the 
plaint is verified by one of the defendants. 
Longmuir, the agent of the plaintiff Bank, is 
suing himself as one of the trustees. The 
trusts the plaintiff seeks to have carried ont in 
this suit are such as are calculated to give the 
trustees in an indirect way beneficial possession 
of the land : that is the real scope and intention 

• 1 B. L. R., O. C, 125—137. 
t 1 Hyde, 284. 
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of the trust deed. [Pontifex, J.— Cannot we 
make a declaration ot trust ?] Not at any rate 
until iho deed Las been proved to be valid 
against Lightfoot : that is ono of the questions 
raised by him. The whole case must be takeu. 
as stated in the pleadings. As in a recent 
case — The East Indian Kailway Compatiy v. 
The Bengal Coal Co^npany*— the plaint may, on 
the face of it, show jurisdiction, bnt, when the 
defence is disclosed, it may appear to be a suit 
for land. [Garth, C. J. — Suppose it were 
proved that Lightfoot is bound by the deed, 
would not the Court have jurisdiction to give 
what is asked for ?] No, not to carry out the 
trusts of the deed : because to carry them out 
would be dealing with land in a way which is 
prohibited by the words of Clause 12 of the 
Letters Patent, t. e., entertaining a sait for land 
out of the jurisdiction. [Garth, 0. J., — If Light- 
foot is bound his interest is in the trustees, and 
the Court might make an order that the trustees 
should carry out the trusts of the deed.] If 
Lightfoot were not a party to the suit, it would 
be a different suit : as it is, the real object is to 
obtain a declaration that a portion of the land 
is not Lightfoot' tf, but belongs to the trustees, 
on the allegation that Lightfoot transferred it to 
them. 

The words of Clause 12 ** suit for land" are, 
no doubt, vague, but a long course of decisions 
has interpreted them as meaning more than 
" suit for possession of land." There is no need 
to go back to see what the Jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court was, as it brings us to tho 
same question as to whether it is a 6«it for 
laud. The latest case is The East Indian Bait- 
way Company v. The Bengal Coal Company, f 
ihe object of which was to settle disputed 
boundaries. [Garth, C. J. — That was clearly 
a suit for laud. Is a suit for trespass to land 
a suit for land ? It> is so in England, for it is 
often brought admittedly to try title to land. 
The Advocate-Qenerah — Rajmohun Bose v. llie 
East Indian Railway Company X decided that 
a suit for trespass to land was not a suit for 
land.] That was ihe case of a nuisance, not 
of trespass to land. In In re Leslie,^ it was held 
that a suit on a mortgage for a decree for the 
amount due on it, or in default of payment for 
sale of land, was a suit for land ; and soo tho 
cases referred to by Markby, J., in that case at 
page 177. In Denonath Sreemony v. Hogg,\\ 
it was held that the Court could not deal with 
land in the Mofussil, even though it was in the 
possession of the Court Receiver. Juggodumba 
Loseee v. Puddomoney Vossee^ was decided on 
the ground that the deed gave none of the 
parties any beneficial interest in the Jand: 
besides there all the parties were personally 
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snbjeot to the jarisdictiion. Bagram v. Moaes* 
decided thab the Court had jarisdictiou to 
declare that a party hold laud subject to a 
truBt. We dou't wish to question that. But 
more tbau that is wanted iu this cade. In 
MamdlwDsS iiaw v. Nohumone^ Dosseef the 
contract xvtkn made withiii the JDrisdiction. 
Siwliitg V. Cochrane^ ou the facts does uot 
uphold the positiou ir. was cited to support. 
Wlienever the main object of the suit is the 
possession of Isnd^ the suit is a suit, for land. 
That was not the object in Abbott v, Ahbott^^ 
and therefore the Court held it had jnrisdiciioii 
to make an order as to the land. The main 
object of this suit is to take laud from Light foot 
and MorreDj and rest it in the trustees. It is 
submitted it must be held to be a suit for land. 

Mf. Bratision rose to address the Coutt for 
the trustees, but on the objection of Mr. 
Woodroffe that he ought not to be heatd iat this 
stage, the plaintiff Bank ^nd the trustees being 
in the same interest, the Court Refused to hear 
him; 

Ml*. IS vans in reply pointed out that there 
livas nb identity between the plaintitf Bank, 
and Longuiuir as a trustee. The Bank was a 
creditor, bat hothing whs due to tiungmuir. 
The other side s«y they don'r desire to question 
the deoisioh in BngraM v. Mdsts.W Now here 
the trustees are in absolute possession of at 
any rate fourteeu-sixteenths of this property 
and of the other two-sixleenths as partnership 
assets; Cannot the Court make a declaration of 
trust, which can be carried out ? [Garth, C. J.— 
But they have not possession of the two-six- 
teenths if Morrell had no power to transfer it 
to them.] Morrell transferred it to them for 
his partner. If the Court has jurisdiction, is 
that jurisdiction to be ousted because a third 
person comes in and claims a portion H If 
our allegation that Lightfoot joined in tranS' 
feriug his interest gives the Court's jurisdic- 
tion, traversing that allegation does not take 
away the jurisdiction, but the issue should be 
tried whether or not he did transfer his intei'est. 
[Garth, C. J. — lb appears to me that as to the 
two-sixteeuths it is a suit for land, and even as 
to thereat, I have great doubt whether it is not. 
What do yon say as to Ligbtfoot's share ?] It 
is vftsted in the trustees as a part of the part- 
nership assets, the assignment of which might 
give Lightfoot a right to dissolve, or perhaps 
create a dissolution. If there is some portion 
of the land in the possession' of the trustees, as 
to which the suit is not a suit for land, then it 
is submitted the Court has jurisdiction, although 
the title to another portion arises incidentallv — 
Ghintaman Narayan v. Madftawao VeiikcUesh.% 
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[Pontifex; J, — I am by no means certain that 
as to the fourteen-sizteenths it is not a suit for 
land.] The trustees have aobepted the trust, « 
the asKignor admits that they are trustees, atni 
that he has assigned to them, and they aro 
admittedly iu poRsessioh of that portion. That 
is the case of BagrAm v. Mose^ an admitted 
trust by pernous in the jurisdiction. Can the 
Court then uot make a personal order on the 
trustees ? [Pontifex, J. — In the case of Jagga- 
dumba Dossee y. Puddomoney Dossee^f express 
care was taken in the deci.^ion to make it plain 
that there was iiot in any of the parties any 
benc&cial interest in the land.] In that ctt^e, 
there was a claim to manage the land against 
parties >V ho were in possession* Management 
of land implies practically possessiom of laod. 
The order made in that case was one wfaicli 
made a change in the management or posses- 
sion of laud, and was therefore one affecting 
laud. If Clause 12 is to paralyse the CourCd 
action in every case in which there happens to 
be a piece of land out of the jurisdiction, great 
inconvenience will arise: for there is no other 
Court which could try such suits or which can 
give us the relief we ank for in this. The 
mere existence of a trust is a sufficient caune of 
action to ei^able the cestui'que trust to ask s* 
Court of Equity to admiiiister it. On the droi- 
sions of this Court, it is clear the Court had 
power to deal with a suit, even though a ques- 
tion of title to land out of the jurisdiction 
should arise incidentally. Here tliere is a good 
trust an to a lar^ portion of the property. 
The principle of Bagram y\ Mvses* is the pro- 
per one to apply to such a case as this. 

Cur. adv, vulL 

ihe judgment of the Court was delivered by 

Gabth, C. J. — In this case, we think that tiitj 
judgment of the Court below bhuuld be aihriu- 
ed, upon the ground that the Court had no 
jurisdiction to entertain the suit. 

The plaintiffs "were, at the commencement 
of the year 1875, creditors of the defendants 
Morrell and Lightfoot to a very large amount, 
Morrell and Lightfoot were the owners at that 
time of certain laud in the districts of Backer- 
Kuuge and Jessore, Morrell being entitled to a 
I4-anua share, and Lightfoot to a 2-anna share, 
in those lauds. Morrell and Lightfoot were 
indebted, at that time, to several creditors, and 
the defendant Lightfoot, had left this country, 
and given Morrell certain powers-of-attoruey to 
act for him during his absence. In this stAte 
of things, on the 14th May 1875, Morrell, acting 
not only lor himself, but professing to act for 
Lightfoot also, under the powers-of-attoruey, 
executed in Calcutta a deed by which he con- 
veyed the said lands (amongst other property) 
to the defendants Wordie and Longmuir, iu 
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trust, fo call in «uch part of the property «8 
connisfced of monej, ftnd to sell and convert into 
money all the rest, of the property, inclndinpf 
• the paid lands ; and, ont of the money po to be 
realized, to pay the oreditors of Morrell and 
Liglitfoot, either in fall, or ratably, ^s far as 
the money would ^o. 

The defendants Wordie and Longrauir ^oot 
npon themselves the trnsts of the deed, atid 
appointed Morrell their ageiit, to manage tl^e 
property nntil the sale niider their direction. 
The ti-nstees, however, foand conKiderable 
difficulty in carrying ont the trusts; and the 
defendant Lightfoot, npou hearing of thei deed, 
repudiated the transaciion altogether, and 
denied^ and still denies, Morrell's authority to 
deal thus with his share of the property under 
the powers- of-attorney. P"pon this, Wordie 
and Longmnir were unwilling to proceed any 
further in the eTpeeution of the trusts, and were 
desirous of beiug discharged from their respon- 
sibilities under the trust deed ; wherenpon the 
plaintiffs, as creditors largely interested under 
thst deed, insHtrited this suit, prayiiig that the 
trusts of the deed might be carried into effect, 
that the trustees might be relieved fronri the 
execution of the trnsts, and that a Receiver or 
Manager mieht be appointed to carry- out the 
trusts under the order of this Oourt 

To this suit an objection has been raised, on 
b^ehalf of the defendants Morrell and Li^htfoot, 
that the Court has no power to entertain sach 
a suit, iuasmach as it iff a "suit for land" 
^ithin the meaning of the ll^th clanse of the 
Charter, the land being situated in the mofu^sil. 

The plaintiffd contrcnd that this is pot so; 
that the lands, which are sought to ^ a^epted, 
are only a portion of certain partnership pro- 
perties belonging to Morrell and Lightfoot ; and 
that the object of the suit is merely to enforce 
the carrying out of a trust created by Morrell 
for the joint benefit of Lightfoot and himself, 
an4 in orfler tp eQ'ect a l^ene^cial arrangement 
with their joint preditors. 

In support of this view, several authorities 
l^ve been cited on behalf of the appellants, all 
founded more or less upon the principle laid 
down by Lord Hardwicke in Penn v. Lord Baltic 
more* and in the notes upon that case, that 
Courts of Equity will exercise their powers in 
personam, iu the case of trustees and others 
resident within their juiisdiction, to oblige such 
persons to perform trusts, to carry out con- 
tracts, and to obey the rules of equity, even 
where the subject-matter of the trust, or con- 
ti^ct, or equity, may be land situate out of their 
jurisdiction ; see Bagram v. Moses^f and Paget 
T.Ede.X 

But Ihose cases are all more or less d is tin- 

♦ 2 White and Tudor's Eq. Cas., 4th Bd^ 923. 
1 1 Hyde, 284. J L. R., 18 Eq., 118. 



guishable from the present, which depends not 
so much upon the jurisdiction generally exer- 
cised by Courts of Equity, as upon whether 
this suit is brought substantially *' for land ;" 
that is, for the purpose of aeqairinf title to, or 
contrql over, laud, within the n^e^ning of a par- 
ticular clanse in the Charter ; and we think, 
liaving regard to what is the real object of ^ha 
suit, and to what are the rights and coptentions 
of the respective parties, it is iu) possible tq say 
th^t this is not substantially a spit for land. 

The express pnrpoi^e of the suit is to compel 
the sale of the whole of the land conveyed by 
the trust deed, including Lighttoot's share. 
But then Lightfoot objects that his share is not 
subject to the trust at all, beoapse Morrell had 
no power, or authority, to deal with it; and, 
therefore, one of the main points which the 
plaiq tiffs fjeek ^ esti^blish, an^ which they 
affk the Court to decide, is the title of the trqs- 
t^s to Lightfo^t's sjiare. Si^rely, in \\\fi^ fes- 
pect the suit \s, strictly speaking, one '*for 
^and.'^ 

But then the plaintiffrt sny that is not tha 
sole, or primary, object of the suit ; and that, 
as regards Morreirs share in the P^f^pcty, 
which is by far the largest portion of it there iw 
no question an to the trnstees' title. But it 
was repeatedly, during the arsrument, put t/> 
the learned Cimnsel for thq plaintiffs, and dis- 
tinctly admitted by them, that it woqld b^ 
impossi]>le for the Court to deal effecti^ally 
wjrh tl^e Cfase, i^nless Lightfoot*s share were 
ipclpded, an ^ell as Morrell 's. 

That being so ^nd the suit being ponfpss^dlj 
instituted for the purpose qf dealing with the 
lands in their entirety, and these land? beiug ^ 
far the larger portion of the partnership asspts, 
we are of opinion that this is in substance a 
suit fpr land within the meaning qf the clanse 
in question, and that the judgment of the Qonrt 
below was perfectly con'ec|i. 

The appeal will therefore be dismissed with 
costs on scale No. 2. 

Attorney for the appellants : Mr. Adlcm. 

Attorneys for the respondents : Mr. Knowles^ 
Mr. Upton, and Messrs. Dignam and Robinson, — 
The Indian Law Reports^ Vol. I, p. 24 y. 
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Where a patnidar, while out of possession of the 

patni eslatej granted a durpatni tJierenf. 
Held, that the durpatiiidurs suit against Hard 
persons, ^/lo wer4 in possession of ike estate, io 
recover possession loould lie^ U appearing that 
iJie plaintiff had paid an adequate considera- 
tion for the durpatni, and that tlie durpatni 
potta was not evidence of a contract io he per- 
farcied in future on the happening of a certain 
contingency, or that if it were so that the 
plaintiff had done all he was hound io do io 
entUle him to specific performance of Uie 
agreement hy the patuidar. 

LukenatU Gkoae t;. Jngobandhoo Roy.* 
Thb plaintiff sued far a declaration of his 
d-arpatni and charpatm rights iu certaiu estates 
and for possession. He alleged that ho had 
obtained in 1278 (1871) a darputui of an 
8-anua share in the properties mentioned in the 
plaint from Qrish Narain Roy and Mohendio 
Narain Roy, the heirs of Bykunt Nath Koy 
the patnidar of the said share ; that he after- 
•wards granted a sepatni of one of the estates 
to one Krishto Bullubh Roy and again took 
from the latter a charpatni ; and that on at- 
tempting to take possession of the estabt^s, he 
was opposed by the defendants. 

The defendants contended, amongst other 
thin^^s, that the ikrar of 1278 from Grish 
Narain Roy and Mohendro Narain Roy in the 
plaintiff's favor showed that the pkin tiff's title 
had not become complete and that neither 
Bykunt Nath Roy nor his heirs Grish Narain 
and Mohendro Narain were ev«r the owners of 
the patni or in possession thereof, and that the 
plaintiff had never obtained possession of the 
estates granted in durpatni. 

The original ikrar of 1278. was not forth- 
coming, bat a copy was pat in evidence which, 
so far as material, was us follows : — 

" [sL I shall pay rent for tl^e durpatni 
roehal from the date on which I shall get 
possession thereof, and within one month from 
the date of my obtaining possession, I shall pay 
the balance of the consideration money for which 
I have given a bond. If I fail herein, I shall 
pay with interest at the rate of one per cent 
per month. If from any cause the crops of the 
entire mehal or of any portion of it are injured 
in the future, I shall get back from you with 
interest at the rate of one per cent per month 
consideration money in proportion to the injury 
which my interest will suffer, and you will also 
gr^iit an abatement of rent in that proportion. 

• Regular Appeal, No. 211 of 1874, against a decree 
of the Subordinate Judge of Zilla Moorshedabad, dated 
the 30th of June 1874. 



" 2nd. From this time I shall pay out of the 
amount duo to the zemindar whatever you have 
to pay into the CoUectorate under assignment 
regarding the zemindar's suddcr rent as per * 
towji of tiie mehaU mentioned iu the patui-potta 
and the profit which after deducting the same, 
yon have to pay u> the zemindar. If I do not 
get possession of tlie durpatni mehals at pi-e- 
sent, you will pay me the rent which will bo 
paid to the Coilectoi*ate and the zemindar 
during the haid period of dispossession, with 
intereat at one per cent per mouth from the 
amount which yon will receive from other 
parties on acoonut of wasilat for the period 
that I may be out of possession iu my dor- 
patni iiuxQ* If that be deficient you wifi 
pay me yourselves. After dednctiug from 
the said dnr patni rent the CoUectorate rent 
of Bupees 5,228- 5- 5 and the zemindar's profit 
of Eupees 2,731-10-7 mentioned above, which 
I shall pay from the date on which I shall 
get possession of the entire mehal, I shall 
go on paying you tlie remaining profit of 
Kupees 1,100. If I fail to pay the Collectoi-ate 
and zemindar's rent, aud the mehal is conse- 
quently sold by auction* I shall be responsible 
tor the loss or damages which will result 
therefrom. 

**^rd. If for obtaining possession of this 
property I or you have to institute any suit in 
the Court or in the CoUectorate, I shall pay the 
amount of /)ost8 and ynn will pay me that 
amount. If the suit is decreed you will receive 
the costs which will be staffed in the deorea 
and the wasilat for the period of dispoasessioo 
and if it is dismissed you will pay the costi 
which will he incurred by the oppoRit« partf 
jind there will be no concern with me." 

The plaintiff paid the consideration for the 
durpatni partly iu costs and partly by a bond, 
the due date of which bad not arrived when this 
suit was brought. 

It was admitted on the part of the pliuutiff 
that Grish Narain Hoy and Mohendi*o Narain 
Boy were not in possession when they granted 
the durpatnL 

The fii*Btissue tried by the Subordinate Judge, 
and the only issue maierial for the purpose of 
this report, waa whether under the terms of the 
ikrar executed by Grish Narain and Mohendro 
Narain in favour of the plaintiff the plaintiff's 
suit for possession would lie. Tiiis issue he 
decided in the plaintiff's favor, holding that 
the rulings cited by the defendant, viz , Raja 
Sahih Praklad Sen v. Budhu Slug* and Ranee 
Bliohosoondree Dasseah v. lusur Chunder Duttf 
did not apply, the facts of the present case 
being quiie dissiimilar, aud that ho considered 

» 2 B. L E., P. C, 111 at p. 117; S. C, 12 Moore'i 
I. A., 275 at p. 307. 

t IIB.L.R.,36. 
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the cases of Pran Kristo Bey v, Blssumhht^r 
Sedn* and Tara Soonderry Dehya v. Shama 
Soanderry Debyaf to be authority for tha posi- 
tion that a tntiisfer by one wlio has a right of 
possession, bat who is not in pos-^ession, is not 
void rm tliat accoaut, snd that iu the prenent 
case there was no sng&^estion even that the 
plaintiff had not done all he wa8 bound to do, 
aud, as he had been distinctly empoweied 
hy his lessor to sne alone, that the transfer to 
Ititti was complete, and that the present suit 
would lie. Having also decided the other 
if>fi«e8 in the plaintitf*s favor ho gave him a 
decree for possession of the half share of the 
sevet al mehals. From this decision the princi- 
pal defendant appealed. 

liaboos Gopcd Lai Mitier and Luchy Ohurn 
Bose for the appellant. 

Baboos Mohiay Mohun Boy^ Oooroodoss Baner^ 
jetiy and Kishory Mohun Boy for the respondent. 

The argnmeuts raised and the cases cited 
appear in the judgment of the Court which was 
delivered by 

Jackson, J., (who^ after stating the facts and 
the holding of the Subordinate Judge on the 
iii-st ihsue tided as above, and briefly stat- 
ing the findings on the other issues, conti- 
nued) ; — In appeal the first point argued was 
that the Subordinate Judge ought to have dis- 
missed the plain tifi'^8 case on the strength of 
the Privy Council Rulings cited by the (defend- 
ant) appellant. Great stress ^as laid upon the 
fact ^hat Grish Narain and Mohendro Naraiu 
•were admittedly not in possession at the time 
they granted the lease, which formed the basis 
of the plaintiff's claim, and it was pointed out 
that the ikrar, dated 17th Assar 1278, clearly 
showed that the full payment of the considera- 
tion was contingent on the result of this litiga- 
tion, and that thus the suit was eminently a 
6[»eculative one. The rulings cited by the 
(defendant) appellant before the Subordinate 
Judge as well as Tara Soondaxee Ohowdhrain 
V. The Collector of Mymen$zngk,X Earn Khela- 
ncun Singh v. MussatmU Oudh Kooer,^ Boodhun 
Singh v. Mussamut Luteefun,^ and Biahonath 
JJey Boy v. Chunder Mohun Dutt Biswa8y% were 
referred to' in support of the appellant's con- 
tention. Now the ruling in Tara Soondaree 
Chowdhrain v. The Oollecior oj MyrnensirighX 
only shows that where the vendor was a defend- 
ant in the suit, and the agreement was only to 
jiell as much as was recovered, the suit could 
not be maintained as contrary to public policy. 
In the ruling iu Bam Khdawun Singh v. 
MusiamiU Oudh Kooer^^ the principle laid down 
was that wherever a party executed a deed of 
sale of property not iu iiis possession, this 



• 11 \V. R., 81. 
t 4 W. K., 55. 
J 13 B. L. R., 495. 



§ 21 W. R,101. 
li 22 W. R., 535. 
f 23 W. R., 165. 



phonld bo held to be only^ a contrsct to sell. 
In Bhoodhun Singh v. Utmamut Lutettfun* it 
was ruled that an assignee of property is not 
entitled to recover against his assignor, on the 
footing of a champertou^ contract, and that an 
assignee of property, whose assignor was not in 
possession when the assignment was made, can 
only recover even from the hands of third per- 
sons upon showing that he should have a right 
to enforce specific performance of his contract 
against his assignor, if the property were to 
come back to the hands of the assignor. The 
ruling in BUhonath Bey Boy v. Chunder Mohun 
Dutt Biifivaeyf lays down the proposition that 
alleged purchasers whose vendors were not in 
posfiesRion, and who pay nothing for what is 
said to have been sold to them, are not compe- 
tent to maintain a suit for possession of the 
property in dispute. The ruling in Bajah Sahib 
Prahlad Sen v. Btidhu Sing^ has been fully 
discussed by the Subordinate Judge. 

IS one of these rulings in our opinion apply 
to the present case. The present case was not 
brought for the specific performance of a con- 
tract^ and there is nothing to show that the 
plaintiff has not performed his part of the con- 
tract. The contract may be a speculative one, 
but there is nothing to show that the plaintiff 
purchased at a sum below the value of thing 
sold. The stipulation in the ikrar, regarding 
the refusal of part of the consideration money 
in case of loss of the thing sold tends to show 
that the price paid was adequate. There ii 
nothing in the present case to show that the 
durpatni potta was evidence of a contract to be 
performed in future on the happening of a 
certain contingency, or that if it were so that 
the plaintiff has not done all he was bound to do, 
if a suit for the specific performance of the 
contract were brought The ikrar in the present 
case shows that the transfer waa in substance 
complete. The warranty clause at the end of 
the first paragraph shows not only that the 
consideration money was paid, but that under 
certain contingencies it would be reftinded. 

In none of the cases relied on by the appellant 
has it been held thht a transfer of property of 
which the transferor is not at the time of such 
transfer iu possession would be ipto facto void. 

The rulings in Bihan Singh y. Mussamut 
Fai'huily Kooer% Chedambara Chetiy v. Benjm 
Krishna Mathu Vira Puchanja NatJcer,\\ and 
Qungahuninj Nundee v. Baghubrain Nundee^ 
point to a contrary conclusion. In the first of 
these cases it was i-uled that where a con- 
veyance of property was made by a person 
who had been in possession and enjoyment for 

• 22 W. B., 585- t 23 W. B., 166. 

J 2 B. L. B., P. C, 111 ; S. C, 12 Moore'a I. A., 275. 

§ 22 W. R., 99. II 13 B. L. R., 609. 

f 14 B. L. B., 307 
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years before, and he was wronc^fnUy oasferl, the 
conveyanoe ^ave a riglifc to sae r«)r inimediate 
posHes^ion. In r.he seeoncl the Lords of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Counoil 
pointed ont that the sta^.nte of ohamperty has 
no effect in the mofnssil of India; they held 
that the true prinmple was that stated by Sir 
Barnes Peacock, viz., that the C>nrts in India 
administerinjar justice in accordance t-o the 
broad principles of equity and j^oAd conscience, 
will consider whether the transaetiott is merely 
the acquisition of an interest in the subject of 
litigation bond fide entered into, or whether it is 
an unfair or illegitimate transaction jj^t up 
merely for the purpose of spoil or of litigation, 
and carried on for corrupt or other improper 
motives. 

In the third the ruling was still stronger ; 
there it was distinctly held that delivery was 
wot necessary to complete the title of the 
vendee; further that this wss the general rule 
in India, and that under the Hindoo law a well 
defined usage acquires the force of law. Con- 
sidering, therefore, thst the latter rn lings sup- 
port the view taken by the Subordinate Judge, 
we hold that in the present case the plaintiff 
had a right to bring the suit. 

(His Lordship after deciding the remaining 
issues in the plaintiff's favor dismissed the 
appeal with ^osts.) — Idem^ p. 297. 



JajCKSON ANi) McDONELL, JJ. 

Limitation— Bengal Act VIII of 1869, Section 
27 — Suit for Possession with Mesne Profits -- 
Defendante^Titls. 

A suit for possession of certain lands " hy esiah* 
lishing the plaintiff's howla right,'* and for 
mesne profits, brought against ashareholder of the 
ialook in which the lands are situated ; a former 
talookdar a/nd cerf-ain ryots who paid ret^t to 
ihe first defe^idant, is not a suit to recover the 
occupa^icy of the land from which the plaintiff 
has been illegally ejected by ihe person entitled 
to receive the rent^ within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 27 of Bengal Act VIII of 1869, and is 
not governed by the limitation pi-ovided by that 
eection, 

Khajah Aahanoollah v, Ramdjione Bhutta- 
charjee.* 

Surr for possession of certain lands " by 



• Special Appeal, No. 1163 of 1876, against a decree 
of the Second Sabordinate Judge of Zilla Backergunge, 
dated the 6th April 1875. affirming a decree of the 
Additional Mnnsiff of that districc, dated the 19th 
September 1873. 



establishing the plaintiff*s howla right," and 
for mesne proflte. Tho defendants were the 
auction-purchaser of ashareof ihetalook where^ 
in the landH were situated, the laf^ talookdar5^ 
and certain ryots who. the plaintiff alleged, ha<4 
joined m ousting hirn from possession by pay- 
ing rent to the first defendant. 

Both the Lovrer Oonrtj? havinof decided the 
suit in the plaintiff's favor, the first defendant 
appealed to the High Court, on the ground, 
amongst others, that the suit onght to have 
been dismissed under Section 27 of Bengal Act 
VIII of 1869, inasmnch as it had been instituted 
more than a year after the date of diaposses, 
8 ion. 

Baboo Chunder Madhub Ghose ^with him 
Baboo Lall Mohun Doss), for the appel/aot, 
contended, that the suit was practically a sais 
against the landlord; that the second defendant 
had in fuot a9ted as a servant of the fir.^ 
defendant; and that the joinder of the ryoU 
made no difference, sinpe the suit wa,s to recover 
possession, and Was not a suit for rent ; anf\ 
thRt, therefore, the provisions of Section 27 of 
Benjral Act VIII of 1869 were applicable. 

Babpo Bun-y Mohan Chucherbufty, for the 
respondent, contended that the section cited 
did not apply to the present suit, hecause the 
first defendant was only one of several share, 
holders and not a person solely entitled to 
receive the rent; secondly because the plaintiff" 
also claimed mesne profits, and lastly because 
the tenants were j..ined as defendants— Arfi<7nM 
Roy V. Lalla Khoonee Lall^ The corre45ponil- 
nig section of Act X of 1859 (Section 23, 
Clause 6) has been held tfi be inapplicable to 
smts in which the plaintiff sets out his titl^ 
and seeks to have his right declared and posses- 
sion given him in pursuatice of that tie/e— 
Qooroodoss Roy v. Ramnarain Miitprf and Baboo 
Lalljee Sahoo v. Baboo Bhugwan Doss.** 

Baboo Chunder Madhub Ghose in reply. 
The judgment of the Court M^as delivered by 
Jackson, J.— It nppears to us that this is 
not a suit to which the provisions of Sec- 
tion 27 of Bengal Act VIII of 1869 could 
be applied for the purpose of barring the 
snit as not brought within one year. Whatr 
eyer other difficulties that section may present 
in regard to suits differing from the present 
one, we think there are many circumatancea 
which prevent the application of it here. la 
the first place, it is not simply a snit to recover 
the occupancy of land from which the plaintiff* 
has been dispossessed hy the person entitled to 
recover the rent. There is a certain compli- 
cation in the facts alleged, because the plaintiff 



* 6 W. R., Act X Rnl. 19. 
t B. L. R., 8up. Vol., 628. 
: 8 ^. p, 337. 
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daims a bowla right of which the principal 
d«ieudaut altogether donieH the exisr^uce. ide 
Bfes Kbajah Atthanoollah, who in not the Sole 
Zemifidar, but oiio of the persous entitled to the 
reut. He Boen aleo Ram Cootiiar Sen, the pre- 
vtoae talookdar of thiH etttate^ and he also siieA 
the Heveral persona who are now paying rent 
to Khajah Aahanoollab. The ease irt not tnere«> 
fore merdy whether the plaintiff has been 
nndnly ejected troiu a snbfliHting tenure, but 
whether the Coarts will find and establiHh by 
their HdjadTcatiou a howla right which the 
plaintiff asserts and the defendant denies. The 
plaintiff also seeks to recover wasilat. Taking 
ail these circamscauces together^ it appears lo 
ttfl that this is not a suit of the nimple uatnre 
referred to in Section 27, and that cleaiiy limi- 
tation would not apply. Bat beyond that it 
may be observed that this question is now 
raised for the first time in special appeal. 
The only kind of limitation Bet up by the 
present special appellant in his answer to the 
suit WHS that of twelve years. He denied that 
the plaintiff • had been in possession of the 
land in any shape within twelve years previous 
to the suit. That allegation has been dis- 
allowed by both the Courts. [ may observe that 
the defendant's written statement in this suit 
has been verified bj bin mookhtear. No doubt, 
there are certain kinds of cases in which an 
extensive landholder may be allowed to make 
the verification by his local agent> but there 
are many allegations in this case which the 
defendant ought to have personally admitted 
by signing the verification himself, and I do 
not think that the Court should, in theexerci^te 
of its discretion, allow written stntements* such 
as the pt-esent one to be ventiod by the mookh- 
t-ear. i'or idl these reasons, we think that the 
plea now set up must fail, and as there is no 
other point relied upon, this appeal moat be 
dismissed with costs.— /c^ew*, p. iJ2o. 



HER MAJESTY^S PRIVY COUNCIL. 



[Bengal Case.] 

iyuU io recooer postesswu of land — Lapse of 
twelve years. 

A sued for recovery of possession bij adjudica- 
tion of right against B, G ayid D, for 
registration of name in the Collector's Office^ 
and for the cancehnent of smne alleged /rau- 
dulent deeds of sale. It appeared that B was 
A^s agent, and as such was entrusted with her 
seal and papers, and tlie deeds of sale alleged 
by A to be fraudulent purported to be deeds of 
sale by her io and I>, B's sons. This alleged 



sale was not impeached until nearly twelve 
years had expired, and during tJ^at time C and 
D enjoyed possession. 

Held, on the evidence, that all had been done 
with due publicity ; that C and D took posses* 
stun of tlte mouzahs, and tltat neiUter the sale 
ntrr the possession, was impeached for nearly 
twelve years ; and that A had failed to make 
out her case. 

Judgment of the Lords of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Goauoil on the appeal 
of Mussamnt Mehdi Begum and others v. Roy 
Huri Kishen and others from the High Court of 
Judicature at Fnrt William in Bengal, deliver- 
ed 28th June 1876. 

Present. 

SiK Barnes Peacock. 
SiK MoNTAouK E. Smith. 

2SlU ROB£HT P. GOLUIiK. 



This suit is brought by Massamat Mehdi 
Begum) the maternal grand-daughter and heir 
of a lady called Mussamut Fahimoouissa^ and 
her father, Lootf Ali, against Roy Hori Kisheu 
and his two sous. It is material in this case to 
refer to the plaint to see what is the uatore of 
the claim and of the relief prayed. It is 
" claim for recovery of possession by adjudica- 
^' tion of right against the defeudantS| and for 
'* regittti-ation of name in the Collector's Ofiice 
" in rerspect of the muuzahs and shares of 
" the mou2ahs mentioned below, situated ia 
** the disU'icts of Tirhoot and Patna, by cau- 
'* celment of a fabrix^ared and fraudulent sale* 
'^ mokhtarnama, dated the 13th December 
** 1858, purporting to have been executed by 
"Mubsamut Fahimooiiihsa alias Bibi Aman 
*' and the fraudulent deed of absolute sale, dated 
** the 17th December x858, which appears to 
*' liave been executed on tlie basis of the sale- 
*' mokhtaruama, and also by cancelmeut of the 
** mutation proceeding." The plaint theu 
alleges, with some detaU of circumstances, that 
Huri Kjshen became the manager of Fabimoo- 
nissa's estates, and as such agent was entrusted 
with her seal and papers. It then goes on, 
** Your petitioners, heirs to the said lady, 
** having obtained a certificate, dated the 4th 
" August 1863, under Act XXVLL of 1860, 
*^ asked the first pax-ty defendant, in the begin- 
**uing of January 1865, to pay them rent, 
^* render an account of the amount collected 
'^ from vilhiges, and return the said Mossamut's 
'* seals and papers. But the said defendant, 
^' who, having the said lady auoestor's seal iu 
*' his custody, had clandestinely and fraud u* 
'Mently, and through his dependent Lala 
^* Jaisuri Lall as mokhtar, prepared the fraada- 
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^* lent and fabricated docnmeuts soagbt to be 
*' set aside iu the names of his sond, the second 
*^ party defeudauts, nnder his gaardiaDship, 
'* pat forward the said docaments, and did not 
^'^retaru the seal, Ac, or render an account of 
" the money collected from tiio villages. Your 
'* peiitiouei's then made inquiries in the Regis- 
*' try Office, Collectorate, <&c., and became cer- 
*' tain of the fraud and of the fabi ication of the 
" said deeds. From the time of the discovery 
"of the fraud your petitioner's dispossession 
*' occurred." Then it alleges, " The sale-mokh- 
" tarnama and the deed of sale are fabricated 
*' and fraadalent. The said lady ancestor never 
''executed them, nor received the considera- 
•• tion money." 

The written statements of the defendants 
assert the genaineness of the deeds. Paragraph 
8 states, '*The deed of sale and the mokbtar- 
'* nama were executed and delivered with the 
*' knowledge of Fahimoonissa, the mutation of 
" names was effected by the * ikrar* (ackuow- 
'Medgment) of the lady herself, and on the 
*' depositions of an identification by Lootf Ali 
" himself, the plaintitf No. 1, and Mirza Wahed 
*' All, the husband of the plaintiff No. 2, and 
" the receipt of the consideration money was 
•* attested by the said person and other respect- 
*' able men, and delivered. The allegations of 
" fraud and abience of knowledge of the plain- 
'' tifik and Fahimoonissa are utterly false and 
'Mnoorreot. The sale-mokhtarnama has been 
"duly att^ted." Then the 9th paragraph 
states, ** Your petitioner ti' purchase, made 
" entirely in good faith, and on payment of the 
" &ir consideration money, is valid. 

The deeds sought to be set aside are a 
mokhtamama, dated the loth December 1858, 
given by Fahimoonissa to Jaisuri Lall, em- 
powering him to sell the mouzahs to the defend- 
ants, the sons of Huri Kishen, for Rupees 
71,000; and also a dee4 of sale, dated on the 
17th December iu the same year, executed in 
pursuance of the mokhtamama. Fahimoonissa 
died in 1868. On the 4th of August of that 
year a certificate under Act XXVII of i860, 
upon the petition of the plaintiff Mehdi and her 
father Lootf AH, claiming to be the heirs of the 
deceased lady, was granted to them. Lootf 
All, although his daughter is really the heir, is 
joined with her in this suit, which was not 
commenced until December 1870, neaiiy twelve 
years after the transactions sought to be im- 
peached. No demand appears to have been 
made on the defendants in the interval ; for, 
although it is alleged in the plaint that a 
demand was made on Huri Kishen to account 
for the rents received from the villages, none 
had been proved. 

The case of the plaintiffs was that Huri 
Kishen liad originally conveyed eight of the 
nine monaahs in question to Fahimoonissa for 
valuable consideration. Two deeds were put 



in; one dated the 13th Noveraljer 1353, by 
which Huri Kishen, to satisfy a debt allegetl to 
be due to the lady, conveyed the three raouxal^ 
which it in stated he bad purchased under a 
decree. The other deed is dated the 26th 
March of the same year, by which five monzHhs 
obtained by Huri Kisheu nnder similar eironm- 
stances were conveyed by him to her, also 
to satbfy an alleged debt. With respect ta 
another monzah, evidence was given to show 
that it was purchased in the lady's own name 
under a decree she had obtained against one 
Surroop Narain Singh and others. The plain« 
tiffs* case further was that Huri Kibheii acted 
as the manager of the lady, received the rents 
of the villages, and conducted the suits relat* 
ing to them. It is alleged that he became pos- 
sessed, for the purposes of this n geneva of her 
seal and papei^, and was thus enabled io (nhn* 
cato the deeds sought to be set aside. The 
witnesses of the plaintiffs say that he paid the 
monies received on account of those villages 
to Fahimoonissa down to her death, and even ^ 
afterwards. 

The defendants do not rest their defence oa 
a denial of all title in the lady to the property ; 
and, indeetl, by relying upon the deeds of salt), 
and by asserting that they were made for a cou« 
sideration which was actually paid, the/ virto- 
ally admit that she had some right in it. Thii 
consideration renders it very diflicult to snstaia 
the judgment of the High Court on the bruid 
ground on which it id put, namely, that tbe 
original instruments of sale to Fahimoonissa, 
and the deeds of re«sale by her to Huri KisheoV 
sons, were all colourable ; that the moasabs 
were originally vested in Faiiimoooissa ss 
nominal owner, to be held by her beusmee to 
protect them from Huri Kisheu's creditors; 
that he received the rents and managed the pro- 
perty on his own account, and not as the lady s 
agent, and that the re-conveyance impeached 
was executed for the purpose of re-vestbg 
them in his sons by his direction as the 
real owner. This is an entirely new case, 
not made by the defendants, nor did it 
form the ground of the judgment of the 
Subordinate Judge. Still, whatever may be 
the title under which Fahimoonissa held the 
estates, the plain tifis who come into Court to 
impeach deeds duly registered, to cancel the 
mntation of nannes, and to disturb long posses- 
sion, have taken upon themselves the burden of 
sustaining their allegation that the deeds are 
forged, or that, if executed by Fahimoonissa^ 
they were obtained from her by fraud. This 
case is traversed by the defendanta, and is 
directly involved in the fifth issue. 

The delay in bringing the suit has deprived 
the defendants of the evidence of the mokhtar 
Jaisuri Lall aud the atte^iting witnesses to the 
mokhtamama, who all died before the hearing. 
But several of the attesting witnesses to the 
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bill of sale were called to prove that it was in 
fact ezecatt)d and aoknovrledged both by the 

^ mokhtar and the lady. It is said that it was 
highly improbable that itshoold be ackaowledg- 
ed by the lady herself after she had empower- 
ed Jaisori Lall to make the sale ; bat it may 
bave been thoaght desirable to obtain ber own 
declaration. There are, no doubt as pointed 
out in the Gonrt below, inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions in the testimony of these witnesses, 
eTen making allowance for the lapse of time, 
which nii^ht have retidei'ed it unsafe to act upon 
it, if it had stood alone. Bnt it does not stand 
alone. It is corroborated by other authentic 
evidence and by the nndispnted circamstances 
attending the transaction. The moktarnania 
was veritied before registration by the Nazir 
of the Kegistrar's Office of Patna, who took 

. the deposition of the attesting witnesses, and 
afterwards went to Fahimoonrissa's honfie, and 
obtained her aoki^^w lodgment of it. She no 
doubt| was behind the purdah; and the wit- 
nesses who identified her may have deceived 
the Nazir ; bat the verification was made m the 
usual official manner, and may be presumed, in 
the absence of proof t(^ the contrary, to have 
been properly done. 

The proceedings for nmtatron of names affi>rd 
still stronger corroborative evidence. Another 
Biokhtarnama, dated 26ib December IS&S, was 
given by the lady to Jnisuri Lall^ empowering 
kin to make the mutation, and was verified by 
the attesting witnesses at the Collector's Office. 
On the 30ch May 1859 a Nnzir of the GoUeotor's 
Office went to Fahimoonissa's honse, and took 
ber acknowledgment that she had sold the 
OMioaahs to the defendants. The ackoowledg- 
nient is recorded in these terms : — " I have sold 
*^the- whole and entire eight annas of the entire 
^''sisteen annas of the proprietary (malikana) 
*^and (altamgha) rights of each of the mou- 
*' mJis/* specifying them, *^ in conjunction With 
** other monzabs attached to si I lab Tirhoot, for 
" Cb/s Rupees 71,000, the purchase money, to 
^'Roy Jai Kishen and Roy Radha Kishen, 
*' minor sons nnder the guardianship of Roy 
^' Hari Elisben, by a deed of sale dated the 17th 
'* December 1858* A.D., and have received the 
** purchase money in fulL I have no objection 
*' to the name of the vendees being recorded in 
*' the Oovernment Office by the ezpnnction of 
^*my name. — Question. Is the seal in your 
** possession H — Answer, Yes, it is." This ao- 
kuowledgmeut is witnessed by the plaintiff, 
Lootf Alif the son-in-law of the lady, and the 
father of the plaintiff Mnisaaint Medbi, and by 
ber hnAband Wahed All ; and their depositions 
made at the time have been produced from the 
records of the coUectorate. Lootf AH says, *' I 
** know and recognise liiussamut Fahimoonissa' 
** alias Bibi Amun, vendor,- who is now mak- 
•''ing a declaration as to her having sold tbe- 
^'aforeraid mouzah for Rupees 71|000' to 



*'Roy Jai Kishen and Roy Radha Kishen, 
^sons of Roy Huri Kishen, and received 
** the consideration money in full, and to her 
** having no objection to the registration of the 
** names of the vendees by the expunetion of 
** her own name. QuesHon. How did yon come 
"to know her f — Afiswer, .Mtrssamut Fahimoo- 
**niR8a, alitis Bibi Amtm, the vendor, is my 
** mother-in-lawy and comes before me; hence I 
" know her.'' 

The report of the Nazir, Hadi Ali Khan, has 
been produced from the coUectorate, and this 
officer was himself examined as a witness in tlie 
snit ; he says at page 20^ of the record, ** I 
*' went to the very place of Fahimoonissa in 
** Dewan Mahalla, one of the quarters of Patna, 
** and duly took down ber admission as to her 
'^liaving made a sale. Fahimoonissa made an 
'^admiHsion as to ber having e£fected a sale, 
^' but 1 d(i not recollect of what mouzah the' 
" deed of sale was ; it is, perhaps, in my report. 
'* Sjud Looft Ali and Mirza Wahed Ali, the 
^ relatives of Mussamut Fahimoonissa, identi- 
" fi«)d her ; and Mir Lootf Ali affixed the seal of 
**'MNRsamat Fahimoonissa at the foot of her 
** admission. I can recognise llir Lootf Alt 
*" and Mirza Wahed Ali if 1 see them." Then 
he ssys, " I submitted a report to the Gollec-^ 
**tor after having taken down the admission 
^ of Muttsamut Fahimoonissa. The copy wbicb 
" 1 now see and read in the record is copy of 
" that report." It may be observed that LootF 
Ali was snmmoned in this suit to be identified 
by the Nazir, but excused himself from appear-- 
ing on the ground that he was sick. The 
•Subordinate Judge thinks this excuse was- 
faihc, and that he kept away to avoid being- 
confronted with the Nazir. It is impossible 
to have better proof of the acknowledgment of 
a lady than this evidence affords. The officer 
who was deputed to take it appears to have 
done his dnty. The Subordinate Jddge says of 
him, ^ The open and candid manner in which 
*^ Mirza Uadi Ali has deposed satisfies me of his 
*^ veracity." The witnesses who identified the 
lady were her nearest male relatives, to whom 
she was accustomed to appear, and were at the 
same time those who would be concerned in 
protecting her property. Whilst, therefore, 
their Lordships are fuHy alive to the impoi*t- 
ance of watching with extreme care Uie proof 
of transactions relating to the property <^ a- 
Pnrdanasheen, it appears to them credit ought 
in this case to be given to the evidence^ thatf 
the acknowledgment of the lady was in fact 
made as stated by the Naair. 

It further appears to be satisfactorily proved* 
that the possession and enjoyment of the pro- 
perty since the date of the conveyance have . 
been consistent with it; and their Lordships 
do not- believe the witnesses who* say that the 
rents were paid to- Fahimoonissa up to the time 
of her death* The Subordinate Judge came 
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to tlie clear conolasion that the docameut of 
•ale of 1858 Ijad been execnt-ed by the unthnnty 
and with the assent of Fahimoonissa ; and their 
Lordships see no reason to doabt the sound- 
Dess of this conclnsion. One of the Jndges 
also of the High Court, Mr. Justice Phear, 
appears to have thongbt that the docnments 
were really executed, if indeed (of which he 
expresses rather a strancfe donbr) Fahimoo- 
nissa was a real person. Bat both the learned 
Judges of the High Court agree iu thinking 
that they did not disclose the rme nature of 
the transactions, the lady, in their view, hav- 
ing been throughout the apparent^ and Hari 
Kiflhen the real owner. 

The statements found in the evidenoe of 
some pleaders called by the plaintiffs certainly 
afiTord support to this view. It is not, however, 
consistent with the case put forward by the de- 
fendants ; and if the whole issue had lain upon 
them, their Lordships would not have felt jnsri- 
' fied in allowing so wide a departure from that 
case. They think, however, as already stated, 
that the plaintiffs have in the first place taken 
npon themselves the onus of impeaching the 
instruments of sale. Now, whatever may have 
been the precise nature of the transactions, 
their Lordships are satisfied that those instru- 
ments were executed, with Fahimoonissa*s 
knowledge and by her authority, with the 
intention of vesting the property in the defend- 
ants. They think also tbat there is no sutficient 
ground for holding that a fraud was praciibed 
npon her by Hari KishcTi in obtaining them. 
It would require strong evidence to support 
such a case when the nearest male relatives of 
the lady whose interest it was to preserve her 
property were not only aware of, but present 
and concurring in her acts, and this evidence 
is not forthcoming. 

The gronnds .on which it may properly be 
held that the pkiutifiii have failed to aubtuin 
their claim are wdl stated in the judgnnent of 
the Subordinate Judge at page 254 of the re>- 
cord : *' From the first to the last everything 
*'*was dune with due publicity. Nothing was 
''done in a corner. The mokhtarnama was 
** presented and attested in the Munsiff's 
*' Oonrt ; the kubala was drawn up in the regls^ 
** try office ; the kubala and the kubgoolanool 
** were registered ; and in the dakbil-kbarj 
'^ cKcs notifications were made iu the mouzahs, 
'* both in this district and in Tirboot, and 
*' oozoordars invited, and they did appear. It 
*' might be said that the Mussamut having 
'* been a Purdauaslieeu female could not per- 
" Ronally have information of these things ; 
" but this cannot be said of the ]|f>laintiff Lootf 
" All, and Wahed AH, husband of the plaintiff 
" Medhi Begum, who seems to have lived on 
" terms of close intimacy with Mnsframnt Fahi- 
•* mootiissa. They certainly would not have 
^' kept the matter from her knowledge, or been 



*^ backwards in taking immediate measures for 
** frnstrafing the sinister views of the Hefend- 
•* ants. The defendants took possession of the 
'^ mouzahs immediately after the sale and leased 
*• three of the villages, viz., Mnliwa Singh R«»y, 
•*Muhwa Rftm Roy, and Dyalpore to an indisfo 
** concern in IMrhoot, as shown by the rrgia- 
*' teied kabniyut daied ihe 20th Decern U^r 
•* 1858; yet nothing was done by the plaintiffb 
** for a period of nearly twelve years." 

In the result their Lordships will humbly 
advise Her Majebty to affirm the judgment 
appealed from, and to dismiss this appeal wiib 
costs. 



CIRCULAR ORDERS OF THE BOAED 
OF REVENUE. 



No. XIV. 

Standing No. 104-4. 
IRRIGATION WORKS, 

Proeeedlngg of the Court of Wards, dated 

Srd October 1876, No. 2,494. 
In snbmittinpr esHinates for the repsira of 
Irrigstion works in estates under maBajj^eroent 
of the Court of Wards, Collectiirs slumld state 
the liitrhest revenue derived dnnng ihe last 
five yeai'S under the work which it is proposed 
to repair, and, aUo, wliether provision for the 
work has been made in the Eudget. 

(A true Extract.) 

(Signed) E. GIBSON, 

Aetmg Sub-Sterdwry. 



No. XV. 



Standing No. 33-2. 

CATTLE DISEASE. 

Proeeedifkga of ihe Board of Bevenue^ doled 
dlh Oetubei' 1876, No. 2,535. 

FrtOM reports which have l«tely reached them 
the Bonrd learn with i-egret 

G. O., 88th Jaly that in many instjtnces 
1S76, No. 1,010,. R.D. ^hen disease breaks out 
amongst cattle no remediea 
whatever are employed. Fending the arrival 
of a Veterinary Sargeou from England, it is 
essential, in order to prevent as far as possible 
Timaecessary mortality amongst their farm 
stock, that the ryots should be indneed by all 
legitimate means to follow the directions for 
the treatment of disense contained in the 
Manual drawn up by Mr. Thacker. This pnb^ 
lication has now been di&trib&ted in the several 
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Veruaonlar langaages tbroiid^liout the raral 
parts joi' the Piebidei)oy» uud the luediciueB 
pi*escribttd caii be readily compoanded with 
ini^reditMits procurable in the basaar of every 
large TiiUge. Nevertheless the reports referred 
to show luat, uwiug appareuLly to iguorauoe or 
waut of faith in them, the remedies wliioh Mr. 
Thaoker fonnd so efficMoioo« are often not 
applied, even tue sitaple expedient of segregat* 
iiig the healthy caitYu from the disea^sed being 
not nnfreqnenrly neglected. CoUeotors should, 
therefore, endeavour to remove the prejudice 
and ignorance ou this bobject by iuiprecisiug 
opon their native subordinates and upon the 
Zemindars of their districts the importance and 
efficacy of Mr. Thacker's method of treatment, 
.and tbe deiiirability of resorting to it on all 
occasions. By this means the masses may be 
instructed gradually to adopt the most neces- 
sary sanitary nieasai*eH to prevent the spread of 
cuttle dibcases and to help themselves in saving 
the cattle. 

(True fixtraci) 

(Signed) E. GIBSON, 

AcUng Sub'Sacreiarif. 



OFFICIAL PAPERS. 



NEW FORMS OF SHIPPING AND 
ENTRY BILLS. 

Proceedings of the Mactfos Governmeni^ Stenenue 
htpadmeut, 2%lh August 1876. 

Bead the following Proceedings of the Board 
of Revenue, dated 2nd August 1876, No. 
1,960 :_ 

Bead the following letter from tbe Hon. P. 
M AGFA YUEN, Chairman of the Chamber 
ol Uouuueroe, to the Hon, W. liUDLES TON, 
Chief Secretary to Government, Optacamund, 
dated Madras 22nd June 1876. 

The Chamber have desired me to lay bcfora 
Governmunt the enclosed copy of correspon- 
dence that httji just piittsed between the Cham- 
ber and the Collector of Sea Customs on the 
subject of the introduction of new Jbrms of 
Shipping and Entry Bills. You will observe 
that the Collector entirely agrees with the 
Chamber as to the inadvisabih'ty of frequent 
departmental changes like that complained of. 
it appears, in the case referred to, to have 
acted noder orders of the Government of India, 
which were issued without the Mercantile 
commuuity being afforded an opportunity of 
remonstrating. The Chamber consider that 
changes involving a great addition to the 
already heavy labor of passing goods through 



the Custom-house should neither be hastily 
resolved upon nor .hastily enforced, and they 
will be very glad if a representation of their 
opinion can be made to the Govemmeai of 
India. 

* Enclosueb No. 1. 

From the Hon. P. MACFATDBN, Chairman, 
Chamber of Commerce, to R. J. MELVILLE, 
Efq., Aotii'g Collector of Sea Customs, 
Madras, dated Madras lOth June 1876. 

I am desired by the Chamber, with adver* 
' tence to your notificaiion of the 25th April, on 
the subject of the introduction of new forms of 
Shipping and Entry Bills from the 15th instant, 
to solicit your attention to the inconvenience 
that departmental changes of this description 
entail upon the Mercantile community. The 
Chamber do not question your authority to 
determine upon changes in routine without 
studying the convenience of merchants, but 
they are confident you will admit the desirability 
of such changes being ordered as infrequently 
as possible, and only when they are oblrionsly 
desirable. The labor of getting an office t<i 
master the rontine of the Onstom-honse, and the 
difficulty of enforcing the observance of new 
regulations, are so considerable that the Cham- 
ber are constrained to deprecate the dispo3ition 
that is being shown to obtain a technical nui- 
formity with Bengal, which impose obsl^lesfa 
the way of local trade without, so far as the 
Chamber have yet ascertained, oonfering the 
smallest advantage on any body. 

2. It will, therefore, be gratifying to the 
Chamber should you resolve to postpone the 
enforcement of the new forms of Bills referred 
to in year notification ; but should that be now 
impracticable, I have the honor to beg that yon 
will take the Chamber's opinion on the inadvisa*. 
bility of frequent departmental changes into 
consideration on the next occasion that an 
innovation is proposed for adoption. 

(True Copy.) 

(Signed) C. A. LAWSON, 

Becy. Olianiber of Cofnmerce* 



Enclosu&e Na 2. 

From R. J. MELVILLE, Esq., Acting Collec* 
tor of Sea Customs, Madras, to the Honorable 
P. MACFAYDEN, Chairman of the Chamber 
of Commerce, dated 18th Jilne 1876, No. 
Ifi24i. 

In acknowledging receipt of your letter, 
dated 10th June 187G« I have the honor to 
inform you that I entirely agree with you on 
the inadvisability of frequent departmental 
changes of the nature under notice. 
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2. I at the same time regret that I am 
pnable to postpoue the introdnction of the new 
foinns of Bills referred to in your letter, their 
immediate introdnction having been ordered bj 
the Qovernment of India, 

(True CJopy.) 
(Signed) C. A, LAWSON, 

Secy. Chamhet of Commefce. 

Referred to the Board of Revenue for Report. 
(Signed) D. F. CARMICHAEL, 

Qeerelary to Qovemmentt B, D. 
OOTACAUUND, 26th June 1876. 



The syntem of demanding dnplicates of Entry 
and Shipping Bills was ordered to be intro- 
daeed at the snggestion of Mr. O'Connor, who 
was lately depatod by the Government of India 
to inspect the working of the Trade Depart- 
ment in this Presidency, and this is absolutely 
iieoessary to ensure the early preparation of the 
Trade Returns to which the Government of 
India attach great importance. 

2. As regards the forms, those now intro- 
duced are the same as those used in Calcutta, 
which the Government of India apparently 
ti^h toi^ee introduced everywhere — Vide letter 
from Government of India, recorded in G. O., 
dated 11th Pebraary 1875, No. 220, and Board's 
Proceedings, dated 29th March 1876, No. 861. 
There is not much di£ference between the forms 
themselves, as will be seen 
from the new* and oldf 
forms which are herewith 
submitted, except that the clussification of the 
articles is more detailed than before, and the 
entries are required, to be summarized. The 
detailed information is indispensable, as it 
is required for the preparation of the Monthly 
and Annual Returns, and the summary does 
sot entail any considerable amount of trouble on 
the trade. The Board are of opiniou that the 
forms now introduced must be retained and 
should be presented in duplicate. 



* Marked A. 
t Do. B. 



(True Copies and Extract.) 



(Signed) 



C. A. GALTON, 
Acting Secretary, 



Order thereon, 29th August 1876, No. 1,185. 

The Chamber of Commerce will be informed 
that the new forms of Shipping and Entry Bills 
Lave been considered in commuaication with 
the Government of India to be indispensable 
for the Monthly and Annual Returns of Trade, 
and the trouble they entail is not so great as to 
oonnterbalance the administrative advantages 



secured. The Chamber may be assured that 
frequent changes sre as inconvenient to €K)Teni- 
ment as to the merchants ; but where i\*ej mtb 
necessary, a moderate increase of trouble iw* 
voiced by them ought not to interfere wttk 
their being duly carried out. 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) D. P. CARMICHAEL, 

Secretary to QovemnienL 



NELLORB CATTLE SHOWS, 
JANUARY 1877. 

Proceedings of the Madras Qovernment, ffevenue 
Department^ 2nd iSepteniher 1876. 

Read the following Proceedings of the Board of 
Revenue, dated 25th August . 1876, Na 
2,206 :— 

Read the following letter from F. R. B. 
SHARP, Esq., Acting Collector of Nellore, to 
C. A. GALl'ON, Esq., Acting Secretary lo 
the Board of Revenue, dated 2nd August 
1876, No. 2,182 :— 

With reference to the Proceedings of the 
Board of Revenue, dared 21st July 1876, No. — , 
fanctioning the holding of the Cattle Shows 
st Addanki and at Nellore on the 17tb nnd 
18th January and Island 2ud Eebrnary 1877 
respectively, I have the honor to submit the 
usual prize lists with certain emendations in the 
case of the Nellore list, the adoitiouH being 
marked N. On these I subjoin the following 
remarks. 

2. Looking to the great improvement md 
extension of roads wnich has takeu place 
within the last few years, together with the 
rapidly increasing wealth of a certain eeciiou 
of the agrioultund classes, it appears weU to 
encourage competition in plans oi carts beuer 
suited for travellers than the ordttiary old 
fashioned bandy with its high narrow body, 
open sides, and clumsy wheels, adapted chiefly 
for carriage of goods and for traversing the 
worst and the roughest cail tracks ; hence the 
proposed offer of a prize for a travelling cart. 

8. For similar reasons, a prise is proposed 
for a pony vehicle. 

4. In this distinct, nose ropes are not in use 
for bullocks, the only method almost of pretence 
at controlling them being by means of a rope 
tied round the base of the horns, which affords 
no controL The yoke too might be made 
lighter and better shaped for some work, as is 
the case in America I believe. Hence partly 
the suggested prize for bullock harness. 

5. The other new prizes call for no special 
remark. 
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6. Thene udditionR involve an enhanced cost 
of Rrrneefl 205. On the other hand, I propose 
rediictiuns ander the head of Cotton and Balt- 
peti-e HB leiveu below, the reduced rates being iu 
my opinion, ample for the pui*po«e. On the 
whole, a net additional (^ost of Rapees 45 is 
proposed as conipnred with the prize list of the 
shows in 1874, the last occasion on which 
exhibitions were held at both Addnnki and 
Nellore. 

Old Rate. New Rate. 

RS. 

(200) C 

Cotton— 3 Prizes of ^ 100 }• 3 Prizes of j 



RS. 

IKO 
70 
40 



(60) 
. ofj 20 V 2 do. of^ 

Cotton gin— 2 do. of |^^J^ 2 do. of J ^J 



Saltpetre— 3 do. 



40 
25 



605 



445 

/ 



Saving 160 

7. I reqaest the favor of early sanction for 
the price lists. 

Enclosdbe No. I. — List of Prizes. 



This letter will be submitted for the orders 
of Grovernment. 

2. The Board approve the allotment of prizes 
proposed by the Collector, but donbt whether 
in the present state of the finances Government 
will be disposed to permit the shows to be held. 
The cost wo a Id be Kupees 6,000, viz., Rapees 
2,300 fbr Addanki and Rapees 3,700 for Nellore. 
The Budget allotment is Rupees 5,000 only, 
but in the event of sanction being accorded, 
the balance could be met from savings under 
Surplus Pound Fund — see G. O., 20th January 
1876| No. 122, paragraph 15. 

(A true Copy and Extract.) 

(Signed) C. A. GALTON, 

AeHng 8eoreiary. 
» 
Order thereon, 2nd September 1876, No. 1,213. 

The Government are gf the opinion expressed 
by the Board, that the Nellore Cattle Shows 
appointed to be held iu January next must be 
given npi owing to the present Euancial 
pressure. 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) D. P. CARMICHABL, 

Secreiary to Oovemment. 



HBAD-QUARTERS OF UTTFiNGTRI 

TALUK IN SALEM DISTRICT. 

Proceedings of ihe Mndras Government, Revenue 

Jjepartment, 30/A October 1876. 

Rend the folh»wing Pr<K5eediiigs of the Board of 
Revenue, dated 26rh j^eptember 1876, No. 
2,424 :— 

Read Hgain Board's Proceedings, dated 8rd 

July 1676, No. 1,700. 

B,ead hIho the following letter from C. T. 
LONGLEY, Esq., Collector of Salem, to 0. 
A. GALTON, Esq., Acting Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, dated Salem, 2ud Sep- 
tember 1876, No. 222: — 
I HAVK the honor to reply to the Board's 

Proceedings, No. 1,700, of the 3rd ultimo. 

2. The taluk of Uiiengiri formed a part of 
the Darampuri Taluk up co 1821, when it was 
formed into a separate tatluk and Kummenellore 
the bead-quarters of the mutta of that name» 
was made the taluk ousbah. In 1823, iur 
reasons not forthcuming, hut apparently from 
the fact of Knmmenelloro being a mutia village 
and in one corner of the taluk, the cnsbah was 
iransferred, on the Uth pecemher 1823, to 
Harur. It continued \heve till August 1825 
when it was removed to Utteugiri by an order 
of the Cullectur, which simply stated that '* the 
Cutcherry servants were sick." Here it has 
remained ever since, but successive Tahsildai^ 
have complained of the uuhealthiness ot the 
place an<^ a»ked for a change. In 1851i, Teaga- 
raja Pillay, the then Tahsildar, most strongly 
urged the necessity of a removal from Uttengiri 
on the ground tliac the whole of the establitth« 
nient was laid up with fever. His successors, 
Gnanasagara Row in 1862, and Stit3enivasa 
Iyengar in 1866, repea^d the same request. 
In 1^7^, the present Tahsildar, Venkat^isooba 
Row, and the whole of the Cutcherry officials 
were so completely prostrated with fever, that 
the business of the taluk came to a staud-stiil, 
and I was obliged, an the Board are aware, to 
remove the cusbah to Harur. 

3. It will.be seen from the above that the 
Cutcherry was at Harur only for a very short 
time (a year and half), and that Uttengiri waa 
condemned as unhealthy by almost every Tah- 
sildar that ha§ bad the charge of the taluk since 
it was made the cusbah. On the other hand» 
Harur has been the cusbah of the Deputy 
Tahsildar since 1866, and no complaint has been 
made of its unhealthin^ss. 

4. Besides its situation, there are several 
natural causes which render Uttengiri unheal- 
thy, and which it is not possible to remedy 
effectually. 

5. In 1874 when the ftiver epidemic pre- 
vailed almost all over the tahik, especially at 
Uttengiri, there was no fever at Hflrur ; and in 
the years 1854, 1862, and 1866 when the officiala 
were prostrated with fe^er at nt(engiri| H^rur 
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appears to have been free from it. Harar is, 
therefore, not only on accoant of its greater 
aalnbrity, bat also from tiie oeutrical situatiou 
'. occapies in the taluk and other reasoan (men- 
tioned in my letter, No. 129, dated 8th Jane 
187G), best fitted for the ca^bah of the taluk. 
The Local Fund Dispensary has also been 
located there. 

0. An extract from the report received from 
tliH present Tahsildar of the taluk ib enclosed 
for the Board's information. 

Enclosubb No. 1. 

Extract from a Memorandum, by the TahsUdar 

of Vtt&iigiri, 

• # • • 

There are some natural causes to render the 
place unhealthy. Close to tho town, on the 
north is a low marshy ground which with its 
excessive growth of rank vegetation in rainy 
season breathes an impure air into the town. 
The town is, as Dr. Pearse remarks, no doubt 
on a little elevated ridge, but this ridge being 
only a little break in a sloping snrfHce com- 
mencing from Jenda Medu ou the road to 
Samalputti, and being a part of an incline 
towards the marshy ground on the north, com- 
mencing from half a mile south of tbe town, it 
seems to me tluit the people can enjoy no 
immunity from tlie effects of the exhalation of 
the surrounding vegetation. 

At the beginning of this incline, t. e., south of 
the town, is a tank which when full renders 
the surface of all backyards and houses saturat- 
ed. Even granting that the people refrain 
from using the water of the well into which the 
tank sends in its leakage through the pores, it 
seems to me that as a repository of stagnant 
^ater, the tank cannot faU to send an impure 
and damp air over the town. As regards the 

Furity of the water available at this place, 
should only refer to Dr. Pearse*8 letter. 
The only thing In favor of retaining Utten- 

firi as head-quarters is that the Gumastahs and 
*eon8 have houses there. 
Hamr was the head-quarters of the faluk for 
only a short time (a year and half), and it 
cannot, therefore, be pronounced unhealthy as 
we have not given it a fair trial. Even if fever 
existed, ft seems that the causes for it might be 
considered as no longer ^sting, for the jungle 
which some yciars be^k was close to the town is 
now far removed. No doubt the main portion 
of the town is close to wet lands and a little 
below the tank, but the river which runs 
through the town is suf&cient to drain it to 
keep it healthy. The only objection the peons 
of the Outcherry urged against the transfer of 
ifae Gntcberry -Ui Harur is that they cannot get 
boQset there. This is true to some extent, but 
ibis difficulty can be met by giving Uiem some 
conpensation. 

Bnror is the ctotre of ihe taluk. It ip more 



populated and has more commerce, Jk;., than 
Utteugiri. Since 186() Harar has been tlie 
head-quarters of the taluk, but tb<) officiaUi 
never complained that the place was unhealthy. 
(True Extract.) 
(Signed C. T. liONGLET, 

Collector. 

Submitted for the orders of Government. 

2. In his letter recorded in the Proceedings 
read above, the Collector of Salem propoited 
the transfer of the taluk head-quarteru Irum 
Utteugiri to Harur, ou the ground that the 
latter is more central and more healthy, and 
that by this arrangement the necessity for the 
construction of a new Taluk Outcherry, at the 
former place will be avoided and s sariug 
of some Hupees 15,000 efiecred. At Hamr there 
is a building wliich with certain alterations, 
CHtimHted to cost about Rupees 3,000, will make 
a suitable TabnildHr's Cutcberry, 'whilst Ute 
Deputy Tahsildar can be transferred to Utteugiri. 

ii. As it appeared that the head-quarters 
of the taluk bad at one time been tixed at 
Harur, the Golleotor was called upon to 
state why they were removed thence to Utteu- 
giri. From the letter read above it appears 
that Harur was the head- quarters of tlie 
taluk for a very brief period from tho end 
of 1823 to August 1825, and that the change 
was made because the Outcherry servants 
were sick. Successive Tahsildara have com* 
plained of the an healthiness of Utten^n, 
however, and in his letter of tbe 25ih 
January 1875, the Collector reported tliur^ 
owing to the prevalence of severe lever, bu 
had been obliged to remove the Tahsildar's 
office and treasury to Harur as a temponuy 
measure, which the Board approved. From 
the Tahsildar's report, which forms an eocLusure 
to the Collector's letror, it would appear ihab 
the unhealthiueiiS of Utteugiri is due to defeo- 
tive drainage and the impurity of the water- 
supply, whilst he ascribes the bad reputation 
which Harur formerly possessed to the presence 
of jungle in the immediate vicinity of the towu 
which has now been cleared. 

4. Under these circumstances, the Board 
support the Collector's recommendations, and 
request sanction for the preparation of the 
requisite plans and estiinates and for the com- 
pensation proposed. 

(True Copies and Extract.) 

(Signed) H.£. STOKES, 

Aoting tieoretarij. 

Order thereon, 30th October 1876, No. 1,526. 
The Government understand the proposal to 
be to effect a transfer between the bead-quarters 
of the Tahaildar and Deputy Tahsildar on the 
ground that Harur is the healthier station of 
the two; the Board*e statement in paragraph 
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2 of their Pi-oceedio^ 25th September 
1876 (as regards the remoTal of the Deputy 
^ Tahsiliiar's head-qnarters), eridently coniaiDiDg 
an enxir, Harar beiug uamed for Uttengiri. 
Before deciding on the question i*ai8ed, the 
Governmeut desire to have the opinion of 
the Sanitary Commissioner regarding the 
relative sanitary conditions of the two stations. 
As the objeor.ioo8 to having the Tulisildar at 
Uttengiri will afiply also to the Depaty 
l^ahsiidar beiug posted there, although perliaps 
with somewhat less force, the Collector nbould 
be iuRtructed to Helect, if possible in commcHii' 
cation with the Sanitary Commissioner, another 
place free from the objections urged against 
Uttengiri and sufficiently convenient for ad- 
ministrative pnrpoMes, in view to it^ being 
made the head-quarters of the Deputy Tahsildar* 
2. The cost of securing proper acoomo<^ation 
for the Tahsildar and his establishment at 
Harur seems to be nuder-entimated. The 
Gumastahs will require compensation equally 
with the peons. The Collector will, in com- 
munication with the Public Works Department 
determine the total expenrtitnre involved in his 
proposal, and report it to Government. Mean- 
while, the Government sanction the cootiDoanoo 
of the existing arrangements. 

(True Extract.) 
(Signed) D. F. CARMfCHAEL, 

Secretary to Qooemment. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



^AMINES IN INDIA. 
Whtlc great schemes of irrigation and im- 
proved communications are being disoussod in 
all their varied bearings to prevent the re- 
currence of famines, some attention should, we 
think, be drawn to the fsot of the ^eHeral denu- 
dation of trees all over India, for to this may be, 
in a very consideniblo measure, ascribed the 
unproductiveness of the land. The vast tracts 
of forests that once existed, have been gradually 
cleared for agpricultnral and pastoral purposes. 
The result of this indiscriminate deundation is 
a diminished rainfall, a dryness of the atmo- 
sphere, and a proportionate elevfition of the 
temperature. The surfaoe of the soil, formerly 
moist, spongy, and porous, is now a hard, dry 
crust, whic£, under the influence of the sun, 
epltts into cracks and fiasores, into which, when 
it rains, great part of the water flows, while the 
remainder, superficially passing over the har- 
dened onist, penetrates it bat slightly, and, 
without benefit to the crops, collects in de- 
pressed tracts, where it becomes fonl and stag« 
nant, and spreads fever throughout its neigh- 
bourhood. As there are neither leaves nor 
widespread ing branches to attract the passing 
clouds and retain the moisture, and as there 



are no longer deep roots to absorb the water 
and conduct it down to feed the springSi the 
sources of the smaller rivers and streams are 
gradually dried up, and the subsoil water re- 
cedes farther and further from the surface. 
The roora of the crop^, having to tittverse longer 
didtauces for water, become exhausted in their 
endeavour tK> find it, and but little strength 
remains to fcrm the stem, leaves, and produce 
of the plants. The difference between the 
seasons is now less marked, rains have become 
scarce, and droughts more frequent and excea- 
sive. Immense tracts of laud, formerly pro- 
ductive, are now desolate, leading to the oondu' 
tion thiit^ whereoi human heitiye would not render 
that neoesewry assistance Ut nature that she re^ 
quires^ she has^ hy her mighty hand^ laid the 
country waste to give U rest and Ume to rec&ner 
from the eschaustion coftsequent on tahmg ewery^ 
thing possiUe from the land and returmng nothing 
to it. When rain falln, it comes down in torrents, 
and, instead of penetrating the soil, flows over 
it as previously described, and tlie flood ia 
followed in turn by a period of drought. Thna 
ftoui the general absence of trees — aud the few 
that remain are liable to still increasing dinai^ 
nation,— drought and famines m*^j be consider* 
ed as of very natural recurrence, and, what ia 
worne, with lessening intervals of time between 
each reappearance, until they will become an 
annual event in the diflfereut divisions of Indiat 
canaing an immense loss, direct and indirect, to 
the revenue from the unproductiveueas of the 
laud. 

Irrigation is htU a partial remedy for 
droughty and is extremely local ia its eflects; 
and, Hfter the iHpse of a oSrrain namber of 
years, the irrigated laudd become silicified bj^ 
tiie sandy particles broughb down the canals 
(from their head-works) in a suite of snapen* 
aiou, and distiibuted over the adjacent fielda. 
Besides, it merely afiords a certain amoaut of 
liquid to the crops without their being able to 
obtain any uouriiihment of a stamina-giving* 
property, which hhould come from the soil, but 
which from an absence of manure, has luttg 
since been exhausted. The auiphatea and 
phosphates which are reqaired to supply part of 
the material necessary for the compoeition of 
the nutritive proteine eompoonds found in 
grains of eoouomiu value, are absent to a gveat 
degree; in fact, merely the silica, whieh gives 
firmness to the sterns of the plants, existi to 
anv considerable extents No pemumemt good 
vjilX he done^ until the inhahitaikts cure smMed to 
give up the practise of burning cow-dung and 
other numures for cooking and Jkousehold pur* 
poses^ and using their farm-yard heaps to bum 
bricks, tiles, and lime with, and so robbing the 
land of its just dues. These manures, whieh 
contain the azotized matters — consisting of 
proteine compounds, supplying nitrogen fioir 
the development of the musoalar tiaaaea of man 
and aaimalfi^not being employed in a proper 
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manner, the soil, without, them, cannot contain 
the ingredients reqnired for a crop ; wherefore 
the corollary of a poor onttam mnst be looked 
forward to. This can only be remedied hy phte* 
ing cheapwood'fuel within reach of the inhabitants. 
Again, injndieioaa in-i^tion, without proper 
drainage, causea the formation of 'Hwamps, and 
the diversion of streams from their original 
beds. The natural tendency of these swamps is 
to increase gradually, and in doing so they 
must, to a greater or less extent, saturate 
the adjacent soil, rendering the neighbourhood 
unhealtliy in the extreme. 

It is, thereibre, saggested that Arborescent 
Plantations be formed. They should be squares 
or parallelograms properly demarcated, and 
enelosed. Each one should contain about 800 
aorsBi and be under the supervision of a Euro- 
pean rajiger'; a man who has had experience in 
Burope, as a gardener or agriculturist to be pre- 
ferred. 

The aituatione of the plantations shoold be as 
fbllowa :-^ 

First, — ^Near cities and towns. 

6'eeoHd.<— At the fuelling stations of the 
rarilways. 

Third. — On the banks of navigable canals, 
and rivers. 

Fourth. — On guon-nnprodnctive lands. 

Of the latter, there are immense areas belong- 
ing to Government and private persons, and 
wbtoh by deep ploughing would be fitted to 
receive aoch various description of seeds of 
trees as thrive in poor soils, till in the course of 
time the leaves, decaying branches, trunks, ^c, 
falling and mixing with the earthy particles, 
would form a hurAus, whioh, in its turn, would 
iMoome suitable for raising other and better 
deaeriptions of trees, while the atmosphere of 
the neighbourhood would be rendered humid, 
and more equable, greatly benefitting the sur- 
ronbding fields. 

The land reqnired for these plantations, were 
beloaging to private persons, can be taken up 
under special authority, like laud for railway, 
oa&al, and other public purposes. Apart from 
the prospective benefits to be derived from 
undertaking such a scheme, it wiU afford a large 
anumnt of immediate employment all over the area 
now subject to famine. 

To each s^reaoent plantation should be 
a4tsohed :— 

Firsif''—A small Erperimental Farm by means 
of whioh examples of intpraved and deep p^ugh* 
ingy so vooessary to loosen the sob-soil so as to 
be easily acted upon by air and water, while it 
iBOieases the effioienoy of the drainage, would 
be brought home to the very doors of the native 
cultivators ; the proper explanation of the 
prinelples wbioh guide the application of difier* 
ent kinds of maauves to varying descripticms of 
Qoils eonld be shown to them ; and improve- 
ments in husbanding generally planed before 
th«m in snob a nuuiner as to teaoh them, if for 



no other reason than to benefit themselves 
pecuniarily, the advist^ility of following the 
examples thus set before them. 

Second. — A small GaUle Breeding Establish- 
menty of a few choice animals only, for the 
general improvement of live-stock in the neigh* 
bourhood. 

TWrd.— rA Ghanary^ above or ftnder ground. 
The products from rhe Experimental Farraa 
could be annually stored in Ahem, and would be 
nseful in years of scarcity. Their positioni^ 
would prove very suitable centres for distri^ 
bntion in cases of necensity, without any addi- 
tional cost to the general expenditure. Atten- 
tion is especially directed to this suggestion U*r 
those places which are now, and will be for miMiy 
years to come, without roads or other meaua ^ 
transporting food from one part to another. 

The ranges could report weekly on the 
general stat<e of the crops in their immtdiale 
neighbourhood, and thus give early warniag c£ 
any approaching dearth : they could also make 
simple, but regular, Hygrometrical (especially) 
and meteorological (generally) observations o» 
the same return. 

The population is increasing in a greater 
proportion than the land —with prestot agri- 
cultural appliances, and an absence of mai^are— 
can snpport. The time has, thereforej. arrived 
when the people must be helped to retnrs the 
latter to the earth ; while as to the iom^or they 
require to be taught improved raetbods of 
farming, by pracnit^al examples, so as to obtain 
an increased production from their present hol- 
dings, as they have not that fertility of inven- 
tion that exists among other similariy sitaated 
nations — the Chinese to wit — whoy by proper 
cultivation, can maintain their &milie8 with 
every degree of comfort, on a very limited area. 

£very year a large quantity of seed is wasted 
by the inhabitants, as they sow consaderably 
more than is required to allow for thedestracUon^ 
by white ants, of a \»rge portion of the yoong 
plants. Only in poor soils, where the plants 
are weak, are they attacked by these destructive 
insects, as they do not attack strong, healthy, 
crops, growing in well manured rich ground. 

A considerable increase in the present staff of 
the Forest Department must needs take place, 
not only for forming new plantations bat also 
for demarcating and enclosing existing timber 
tracts. The present effiyrts of the Forest 
Department, though strained to the utmost ex- 
tent, are totally inadeqvate to the imperial work 
of restocking India with arboresoent vegetation 
within a moderate lapse of time» to prevent 
future droughts and famines. The ezpensesi 
though very great at first, will speedily be 
covered by the pi*ofits from the sales of fuel 
and other useful woods, and after ten or fifteen 
years have elapsed the plantations will not only 
become sdf'Supporting, htU they wiU aHniuaU§ 
yield a handsome addition to the revenues i/ 
India, — Indian Agriculturist^ VoL I, p. 304. 
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LOCAL CESS ON WATER-RATE FOR 
LOCAL PURPOSES. 



A Bill is still un^er the consideration of 
our local Logislatare to amend so much of 
Madras Local Funds Act IV of 1871, as 
affects tlie levy of a cess calculated on the 
water- rate payable on lands under cultiva- 
tion. This Act, like its sister enactment 
the Madras Towns^ Improvement Act, I EI 
of 1871, was the ofispring of the busy 
train of Sir Alexander Aburthnot, when in 
Lis place in Council ho took such a large 
sliaro in the administration of this Presi- 
dency. The Local Funds Act was passed 
to raise funds for the construct^n and 
maintenance of roads, for tho diflfusion of 
education, and for various objects of public 
utility, calculated to promote the health, tho 
comfort, or the convenience of the inhabi- 
tants of places not brought within the limits 
of any Municipality, In short, while Act 
111 of 1871 dealt with the Municipal ad- 
ministration of towns and other advanced 
placQS, Act IV of 1871 was designed for 
the economic and sanitary conservancy of 
villages still in a state of rural primitive- 
ness. Tho Act thus constituted Local Fund 
Boards with jurisdiction over a prescribed 
circle of villages, and empowered them to 
raise a rate or cess not exceeding one anna 
ia the rupee on tho annual rent value of 



all occupied land on whatever tenure held, 
a tax on houses ranging from 4 annas to 
5 rupees per annum, and tolls on carriages, 
carts and animals passing along roads 
within the circle at rates ranging from one 
anna on a bullock or an ass to one rupeo 
on an elephant. It will be observed that 
an element in the calculation of a que anna 
cess on lands under cultivation was their 
annual rent value. This of necessity invol- 
ved a rule for estimating the rent value. 
Section 38 of the Local Funds Act accord* 
ingly prescribed the rule required, and laid 
down three modes of calculating the rent 
value : fii'stly, in the case of lands held 
direct from Government under a ryotwary 
settlement, tho assessment payable to Gov- 
ernment for the land^ together with any 
water-rate which might be payable for its 
irrigation, was to be taken as the annual 
rent value of such lands ; secondly, in the 
case of inam lands, whether wholly or par- 
tially free from assessment, the full assess- 
ment which such lands would bear if they 
were not inam, together with any water-rate 
which might be payable for their irriga- 
tion, was to be taken as the annual rent 
value, it being provided that such full 
assessment and water-ratd, if not already 
fixed and known, was to be determined by 
the Collector of the District under tho 
general ofders of the Board of Revenue; 
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and thirdly, in the dise.of lands held on 
any other tenure, whigh of course included 
all zemindary estates, the annual rent pay- 
able by the tenant to his landlord was to be 
taken as the annual rent value of the lands 
in the hands of tenants 3 and in the case of 
land held by the owner himself, or by a per- 
son under a favourable tenure from him, 
the rent ordinarily payable to the landlord 
for similar lands leased out by him in tbe 
neighbourhood was to be taken as the 
annual rent value of lands thus occupied. 
It will be seen that in this third sub-rule, 
all allusion to a water-rate was omitted. 
It does not appear clear to us whether this 
element of calculation was purposely omit- 
ted by the framer of the Bill, or whether 
it was simply one of those accidental slips 
which sometimes take place in the prepa- 
ration of large and comprehensive schemes ; 
but the effect is clear, viz., that zemindary 
lands escaped, in a certain degree, a burden 
that was cast on ryotwary aud iuam lands. 
The point appears to have been first raised 
about throe years ago in the Godavery 
district, where the Sub-Collector had col- 
lected local cess calculated on the rate 
payable by the Zemindar ryots for water 
supplied from Government sources. The 
Government were of opinion that the land- 
cess was not legally chargeable on water- 
rate paid direct to them by ryots in zemin- 
daries ; and as these zemindary ryots had 
awoke to the fact that they were not liable 
to the demand &nd had actually applfed 
for its refund, it became a question for 
serious consideration whether a source of 
income which to some extent contributed to 
the funds requisite for local improvement 
wis to be abandoned, or whether the law 
was to be amended so as to remedy the 
legal omission that had been made. As 
pointed out above, land-cess was leviable 
by Act IV of 1871 on all land .assessment 
and all water-rate, with the exception 
unfortunately of water-rate payable direct 



to Government by ryots in zemindary til- 
lages. The exception was the consequence^ 
of the wording of that part of the Act re-^ 
lating to land-cess in zemindary lands. It 
was calculated that the amount of water-rate 
paid direct to Government by ryots in per- 
manently settled estates was about Rupees 
80,629 a year, of which very nearly the 
whole was paid in the Godavery District 
alone. The tax on this amount of water- 
rate might in itself not hav§ been macfa, 
but the cess omitted might increase, and in 
principle it was bad to exempt a small 
section of the people, for no iDtelligible 
i*eason^ from a burden that fell on all others 
similarly situated. The Government there- 
fore very justly resolved that the subject 
should be considered in the Legidlative 
Department, in view to an amendment of 
the Act ; and that Department drew np a 
short Draft Bill embodying the required 
amendment, which was passed on to the 
Council for making laws and regulations, the 
Hon'ble Sir W. Robinson, K.C.S.L, being 
requested to take 'charge of it. 

In moving for leave to introduce a Bill to 
amend the Local Funds Act, Sir \V. Robin- 
son explained the reasons that existed for 
the amendment, and he also called attootiou 
to the further section drafted in tbe Bill, 
providing for exceptional circumstances, 
such as where zemindary ryotS paid their 
water-rate direct to Government, instead of 
through the Zemindar. The additional sec- 
tion provided tor levying the one anna in 
the rupee cess ou the water-i*ate direct 
also, instead of through the landlord. The 
matter being a simple one, and to avoid 
delay. Sir W, Robinson moved for the sus- 
pension of the standing orders, and asked 
for leave to introduce the Bill at once. 
Leave having been granted accordinglyj 
the Bill was referred for the cousideraUon 
of a Select Committee consisting of tiie 
mover, the Hon'ble Mr. Cunningham^ the 
Hon'ble V. Ramiengar^ and the Hon'blo G. 
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N. Oajapathi Rao. When the Legislative 
Conncil met agaio^ which they did on the 

) 17th June 1875, on the Neilgherry Hills, the 
lamented dlBath of the late Lord Hobart^ 
which planged all Madras into such deep and 
sincere sorrow, had taken place, and Sir W. 
Robinson had assumed the reios of Govern- 
ment. Accordingly we £nd that the learned 
Advocate-Genei*al presented the report of 
the Select Committee, the hon'ble mover 
being now in the place of the President of 
the Council After going over the grounds 
which had led to the introduction of the Bill^ 
the Hon^ble Mr. Cunningham drew attention 
to the alterations which had been effected 
by the Select Com mittee. He explained that 
Clause 3, as originally drawn, had been so 
worded as to leave it open to donbt whether 
it applied to cases in which the water- 
rate was being paid to Government by the 
landlord. Such an ambiguity would clearly 
have worked unfairly : if the landlord him- 
self paid the water-rate and charged his 
tenant a proportionately higher rent, it was 
obvious that that higher rental included the 
water-rate } if the assessment was calculated 
on that higher rental plus the water-rate, 
the water-rate was being counted twice over 
and the basis of taxation was accordingly 
being calculated improperly high for the 
landlord. The section, however, as altered, 
was confined to cases in which the tenants 
paid rent to the landlord and water-*rate to 
the Government; in which case, it was 
quite right, in analogy with the other 
tennres, that the assessment should be oal- 
oalated on the rent and the water-rate as 

' the real value of the land. The original Bill 
contained a provision that when a cultivator 
or other ander-tenant paid a water-rate direct 
to Government, the Government waa to be 
at liberty to collect, direct from such person, 
the snm leviable on his land under Section 36 
of the Local Funds Act^, in respect of his 
water-rate, or in respect of his rental, or in 
respect of both. Bat as exact provision was 



made in the Act, Sections 47 to 50, for the 
collection of the ce^ leviable under Section 
36 from the landholder, and for enabling 
the landholder to recover the proportionate 
part of the cess from his tenants, the 
Select Committee considered that it would 
be unnecessary and undesirable to inter- 
fere with this machinery: they accordingly 
suggested the 6mission of the additional 
section ; and, subject to the alterations 
mentioned, they recommended that the Bill 
should be passed at once. The Hon bla 
y. Bamiengar was himself a member of the 
Select Committee, and had agreed to thd 
amendments proposed by that examining 
body and to the report of their manipula- 
tion of the Bill ', but he could not refrain 
from casting a squib into the combustible 
materials of which the Council was com- 
posed. The consequence was that a very 
lively discussion appears to have ensued^ 
with tue details of which the public have 
not been favoured ; but we may judge of its 
character when we find that the Hon' bla 
Mr. Ellis, the Hon'ble Mr. Hudleston, the 
Hon'ble Mr. Carmichael, and the Hon'ble 
Mr. Cunningham took the leading share in 
the debate, which ended in re-committing 
the Bill for the further consideration of the 
Select Committee. The point on which the 
Bill broke down was that involved in the 
enquiry propounded by the Hon'ble V. 
Bamiengar, whether, in the event of the 
Bill as amended by the Select Committee 
being passed. Zemindars and others coming 
within the meaning of Clause III of Sec* 
tioo 3S of the Local Funds Act, would not 
be entitled to claim the remission allowed by 
Section 48 of the same Act* not only on so 
nyich of the rent^value as was equal to the 
peshcnsfa, bat also an amoont equal to the 
pcshcush plus the amount of water-rate 
paid by them to the Government. The 
Select Committee have not apparently met 
again on this Bill, so that the entire amend- 
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ment of the defective provision is still in 
abeyance. Meantime, other suggestions for 
the farther amendment of the Local Fands 
Act will have to be considered by the 
Select Committee. We majr*mention that 
there is great need for some arrangement 
to prevent roads being destroyed by heavy 
traflSc. Sometimes the centre of the road 
is made of light and elastic materials so as 
to provide for quick traflSc, while the sides 
are heavily metalled for the passage of 
carts deeply laden. So long as these heav^ 
carts are restrained by the action of Muni- 
cipal Bye-Laws to keep to the sides of the 
road, no injury takes place to the centre ; 
but when no longer restrained by Muni- 
cipal edicts, carts are apt to wander all over 
the roadway to the serious injury of the 
road and the annoyance and inconvenience 
of passengers. Then^ we may mention the 
very serious consideration which awaits the 
Select Committee in respect to increased 
rates for educational purposes, as pointed 
out by the Hon'ble Mr. Ellis. That experi- 
enced Nestor of the Council has suggested 
that the short Bill which had engaged the 
attention of the Council, should be post- 
poned until the entire question in respect 
to a larger diffusion of education could be 
thoroughly re-considered. 

Though not connected with the main sub- 
ject of the present article, viz., the levy of 
a local cess on water-rate paidjton lands for 
the purposes of local improvement, we may 
mention, as connected with local improve- 
ment itself, that a viry bold attempt was 
made by the Hon'ble Mir Humayun Jah 
Bahadoor to secure to villages the blessings 
of sanitation provided for the larg^er towns. 
In this he failed > but it is gratifying to find 
that hon'ble members, notwithstanding their 
own happier lot in life, dwelling in large 
well ventilated mansions in the finer parts 
of the Presidency town, can turn their 
pitying eyes on the poor wretches herding 



together in poverty-stricken huts in badly 
drained villages outside all Municipal limits. 
Mr. Humayun Jah made a very effective ^ 
speech, of which we can only furnish our 
readers with an abstract. He pointed out 
how much good and useful work, conducing 
to the convenience and health of the people, 
had been effected under the earlier Munici- 
pal laws, as compared with the condition of 
the country wheu no sort of Municipal 
laws had prevailed at all. Those earlier 
Municipal regulations, which preceded Acts 
III and IV of 1871, had been neither bo 
strict nor had gone so far as thQ3e, simply 
because the country people with whom wo 
had to deal in those days were ignorant o{ 
such measures and equally ignorant of the 
beneficial results flowing from such measures. 
It had not been expedient in those days 
therefore to do anything which the people 
were likely to look upon as new-fangled 
and embarrassing. But now people had 
begun to see and appreciate the valuable 
results of sanitary laws; and the speaker 
thought that the present would be a good 
opportunity to incorpoi*ate in the Bill pro« 
visions giving power to local Boards- to pre- 
vent the erection of huts in unsafe places, 
to abate overcrowding, and to reoiore 
nuisances in dirty villages. He moDtioaed 
that many villages on the banks of rivers 
and streams, and in the neighbourhood of 
water channels and large tanks, and in low« 
lying ground, were so sitpated as to ex- 
pose a portion of them at least to being 
inundated and washed away during un- 
usually heavy rains. Sometimes rivers 
overflowed their banks and destroyed vil- 
lages, as had not long ago happened in the 
vicinity of the Palar and other rivers, when 
even such towns as Vellore, Vaniambadi, 
Cuddalore, and Nellorehad suffered severely. 
Villages had their ponds and hollows which 
served to catch a supply of fresh water 
during the rains, but which in the hot 
season turned into stagnant pools, emitting 
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noxious gases and odours. Filthy heaps 
of rubbish and refuse, lying about in almost 
every village backyard, added their fatal 
contribution, especially when in a state of 
putrefaction from the action of the sun 
and rain, to the unhealthy condition of the 
neighbourliood. Then, when cholera and 
small-pox made their dire appearance in 
these localities, these scourges seldom 
quitted the unfortunate villages without 
causing serious loss of life. In an age when 
famine and other calamities of similar 
magnitude were successfully met and grap- 
pled with by measures of food supply and 
medical skill devised by man's ingenuity, for 
the purpose of alleviating human misery and 
saving human life, of which a glorious inci- 
dent in the previous year had been imprint- 
ed on the pages of Indian History, it seemed 
to the Hon'ble Mir Humayun Jah Baha-' 
door that it would not be in vain to attempt 
/to remedy the existing unhealthy condition 
of villages and their fatal influence on the 
liyes of human beings concentrated in them. 
He acknowledged that the subject had of 
late years received much attention from the 
hands of Government, and that steady pro- 
gress was being made in the work of 
improvement ; but he felt that the progress 
was not fast enough, chiefly, as he surmised, 
on account of the conservative habits and 
the poor and illiterate condition of the vil- 
lagers. It was considered, however, by the 
majority of the Council that, as we could not 
command the requisite machinery to carry 
out the reforms proposed in villages, the 
measures of improvement suggested would 
be simply harassing to the unfortunate vil- 
lagers. These measures were admittedly 
excellent in themselves ; but it seemed to the 
Goancil that they would not be justified in 
introducing into the small villages provisions 
that could only be worked in large towns ; 
meantime, when any glaring nuisances wei'e 
committed in villages, it was pointed out 
that there was power ahready under the 



existing law, to apply to the magistrate for 
their abatement. His Excellency the Pre 
sident did not forget to thank the hon'ble 
member for the able manner in which ho 
had treated the question, and to gracefully 
acknowledge his confidence in the Govern- 
ment, to whose discretion he left it to extend 
ilunicipal provisions to village communities 
whenever it seemed to our rulers that 
they were prepared for such advanced re- 
form. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



LONDON LIFE. 
[From our Special Correspondent.] 
Sir, 

It happens very opportunely that tlie Mail 
leaves England one day after the great anuual 
civic bftuqaet at the Mansion Hoase, because 
I am thereby enabled to jrive you the gist of 
Ministers' utterances on the great question of 
the day. Last night, at the Guildhall, Lord 
Beacojisfield surpassed lurnself. At no penod 
of his career was Mr. Benjamin Disraeli ever 
more eloquent, more patriotic, more firm, more 
self-confident, or more truly a Briton. We 
musfc go back to the days of Pitt to find- any 
parallel speech from the lips of a Prime Minister. 
For quite half a century it has been the fashion 
to be " mealy monthed," to discnss foreign 
politics with bated breath and whispered hum- 
bleness ; self assertion on the part of Great 
Britqiin has been more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance; and more CBpecially 
since Russia in 1870 defiantly tore up the 
treaty of Paris in our very teeth, it has been 
assumed on the continent of Europe that 
England might sometimes omit a feeble bark 
but would never bite. The British Lion waa 
supposed to be tamed ; John's bull-dog waa 
considered as effectually muzzled to the end 
of time. But the magnificent oration of the 
first minister of the Crown, which positively 
electrified his audience in the city last even- 
ing, has effectually opened the eyes of Europe. 
Mr. Gladstone may go hide his diminish- 
ed head ; Mr. Lowe may chatter, but his day 
has gone by ; Mr. Bright and the peace-at-any- 
price party are snuffed out; Mr. Forster's feeble 
platitudes, and Lord HaAington'a tergiversa- 
tions, are drowned in the loud chorus of approval 
which has hailed the noble and outspoken 
policy put forward by Lord Beaconsfield. It 
is impossible to abbreviate without unduly 
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luutilHting his clioice find manly periods, so I 
shall transcribe some of liia sentences ipsisj^u 
mis verbis. " The Lord Mayor Las told us" 
he said, '* that England is the country of all 
"others whose policy is peace. We have 
" DothiDg to gain by war. We are essentially 
•• a non-aggressive power. There are no cities 
•• and no provinnes that we desire to appro- 
" priate. We have built np an Empire of which 
" we are proud ; and our proudest boast is this, 
•• that this empire subsists as much upon 
" sympathy as upon force. But if the struggle 
'* should come, it shoald also be recollected 
•* that there is no country so prepared fon war 
•* as England, because there is no country whose 
•* resources are so great in a righteous cause— a 
*' cause that concerns her liberty, her inde- 
''pendence, or her empire. England is not a 
** country that will have to enquire whether she 
" can enter into a second or a third campaign. 
*^ She will oodunence the fight that will not end 
•• until right is done." " How is that for 
high ?" as the Yankees say. This outburst of 
patriotic eloquence was received with enthusi- 
astic applause ; and this morning Lord Beacons- 
field's popularity may be said to equal that of 
the late Lord Palmerston in the zenith of his 
political career. 

An armistice has been agreed to between 
Turkey and Servia, or rather Russia, for it is 
the cabinet at St. Petersburg which pulls 
the wires of the poor deluded puppets at 
Belgrade. Still the hopes of peace so generally 
entertained by amateur politicians and Htock 
exchange speculators will probably prove ephe- 
xnei*al. The signal victories gained by the Turks 
rankle in the bosoms of the Slavonic societies, 
and Russia has committed herself too far to be 
allowed to withdraw from the conflict. War 
will either break out at the t<ermiuation of the 
trace after Ghrihtmas, or will be renewed in the 
early spring; at all events, bloodshed is inevit- 
able daring the ensaing summer. The East 
of Europe is in an apoplectic state, and nothing 
but copious blood-letting will restore calmueds 
and common sense to the excited populations 
and their ambitions leaders. I do not think 
this oouatry will be involved, as it is quite 
on the cards that the Turks may lick the Eus- 
fiians; and should it be otherwise^ the finances 
of the northern aggressor will be in a hopeless 
state of collapse long before they can be in a 
sufficiently advanced position to threaten Con- 
stantinople, which, after all, is the only spot that 
we really cling to and mean to hold to oar 
last shilling, oar last mao, and oar last drop of 
blood. 

A congress of all the European Powers has 
been arranged with a view to finally settling 
the Eastern question, but the idea is a chimera. 
There will be a deal of talk; the post office 
will profit by the constant transmission of 
lengthy and expensive despatches and tele- 



grams, speculators will amass and lose large 
fortunes by the promulgation of alternately 
favourable and sinister rumours; diplomates, 
and even Foreign Office underlings, will nod « 
their heads with Burleigh -like sHgacity ; Queen's 
messengers will be worked to death ; and penny 
papers will drive a thriving trade: but, as lonof 
as Russia retains those ambitious views which 
she shows no symptoms of discarding, a con- 
gress is simply a delusion and a snure. It. is 
only putting off the evil day. The Prime 
Minister's words, to which I have alluded above, 
are worth half a dozen congresses. Wo must 
either bluster aud frighten Russia into submis- 
sion, or fight and pamlyse her for another 
twenty years as we did in 18o4-55-56. 

It is satisfactory to know th«t we sha/l he 
most efficiently represented at this ''politictal 
palaver" by the Marquis of Snli-Hbary, Her 
Majesty's Secretary of State for I:idia, and by 
Sir Henry Eliot, the present Ambassador from 
this country to Constantinople The industry, 
talent, energy and political ability of the former 
are nniversally recognised ; and his relations 
with our Indian Empire give him peculiar fit- 
neHS for the task he has undertaken, sin<*^ our 
interest in checkitig the advance of Russia 
towards Stamboal is entirely due to the exist- 
ence of our posscFsious in HindnstNO. Sir 
Henry Eliot has been tolerably well aba^teil 
during the last six months, but Lord Salisbury 
could liardly have selected a more competent 
assensor. He knows the Turks and their 
foibles; he has valuable local knowledge, and is 
far more respected by the Porte than most 
people think. 

All these political convulsions have maten- 
ally affected ** things in the city." In one <kf 
Russian Stocks fell 20 per cent; and there was 
a general stampede in Turkish, Egyptian and 
Hungarian bonds; but the panic only lasted 
about 48 hours. Many people still believe that 
Turkey will' recover and pHy up in full, and 
Mr. Gk>8cben's mission to GHiro is reported to 
be successful ; but no bond fide holders care to 
hold on to their Russian investments. If the 
Czar goes to war in earnest, he will inevitably re- 
pudiate his external liabilities, and ninety-nine 
people out of a hun^ired think he means fight- 
ing. 

Far sooner than was anticipated, oar arotio 
heroes have returned. When they quitted Bng' 
land in May 1875, it was understood that they 
might possibly regain their native shores this 
autumn ; but at the same time, it was recognized 
as a matter of course that their biti very, persever- 
ance and devotion were such as to preclude their 
return unless they had accomplished the object 
of their voyage, or ascertained beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt that further effort would 
only prove fruitless and quixotic. Unforta- 
nately, the good ships Alert and Discovery have 
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aucbored at Spitbead fe ivfecta. It is now 
an established fact that the North Pole is not 
to be reached. It takes a good deal to annihi- 
late the aadaoity, not to say the presamption of 
mankind. In numberless instauces, Provi- 
dence has ordained tbat iuoredible tasks sboald 
be accomplished by hamau ageucy ; hot, in ihe 
matter of arctic explonition, the Alinigiity has 
decreed that tbus tar shall we go and no fur- 
ther. Perhaps the failure of this last expedi- 
tion is not altogether to be regretted. A suc- 
cessful attempt to plaut the Union Jack on 
the apex of the terrestrial globe mi^ht have con- 
siderably inflated the denizeus of Great Britain 
with national pride : some few atmospherical pro- 
blems might have been partially solved; the 
extreme limit of human eudurance might have 
been tested ; but the utility of any information 
that could possibly have been acquired, I for 
one reepectlully take leave to doabt; and my 
opinions are by no means unique. If a north- 
west passage had been discovered, it would 
have been impracticable for ninety- nine years 
out of a buudred. Beyond a certain latitude 
no living creatures existed; so that neither 
Christianity, nor commerce, nor zoological re- 
search could have profited. We bave already 
imoiificed n^auy of our countrymen's lives in vain 
attempts to penetrate the innermost regions of 
the Pole ; we have exposed numbers of our enter- 
prizing sailors and other devoted enthusiasts to 
unheard of suffering and privation in the same 
cause ; we have in the last forty ytiars thereby 
acquired no information of real practical val^ue, 
either in a mercantile or scien title sense ; and 
1 fervently hope that the North Pole will 
henceforth be laid on the shelf, not only by 
responsible Governments, but also by geogra- 
phical and philosophical societies in general in 
every civilised quarter of tlie globe. It is very 
easy fur a Fellow of tiie Rtiynl Geographical 
Society to preach in Albemarle Street; it is 
allowable for a sensational writer of leading 
articles to pen magniloquent phrases which 
spur on young and old to undertake hopeless 
enterprises; it is excusable for certain Govern- 
ments to provide funds for such liopeless 
undertakings, when the will of the nation dic- 
tates that it must be done; but common sense 
must prevail in the end, and let us all hope 
that we have heard the last of arctic expedi- 
tions, at any rate in this generation. Mean- 
while it may be interesting to give some accouut 
of what Capt^iius Nares and Stephenson have 
done and what they have ^* Holens volens*^ left 
undone. The way selected by this last expedi- 
tion of 1875 was the most hopeful of all seem- 
ingly practicable routes, and was adopted as 
. BucU after repeated failures by othei'S. The 
two vessels engaged were provided with every 
requisite appliance, with every aid which the 
finite mind of man could devise, with every com* 
ibrt and assistance which human foresight ooald 
f urniah. All the membord of the ^^ forlorn hope/' 



as it may be termed, were picked men, brave, 
fearless, persevering, unseldsh, noble-minded, 
skilled aud seasoned explorers. The adven- 
turers passed a iniserable winter, during which 
for 160 days or more Cimmerian darknet»8 pre- 
vailed, and at the connnenceineut of what is 
called spring in those denolate regions, two par- 
ties started on sledges to 8eek the North Pole, 
leaving their (** no lontrer floating") homes 
embedded in the ice. The perseverance, the 
endurance, the sufferings, the indomitable pluck 
of these two pioneering bandt', I have not space v 
to dilate on ; the result is what we have 
to consider. After penetrating to within 400 
miles of the etivied spot, they recognised that 
further eflbrts were useless. An unbroken tract 
of ice lay before their eyes. Haiumocks, gla- 
ciers, snow drifts, no sign of vegetation or of 
life, an iusn importable temperature of eighty or 
ninety degrees below zero, and no possible hope 
of amelioration in scene or climate. Add to this 
that nearly all the adventurous exploreres were 
half-dead with scurvy and frost<bires and ex- 
haustion, aud no one will gainsay their common 
sense in at once retracing their steps. The 
journey back to the ships whs naturally more 
tedious and'paiuful than the outset. Weakened 
by disease, dinheanened by failure in their most 
cherished desires, and short of provinions, it is a 
miracle that they succeeded in retracing their 
steps with so little loss of life. Whatever re- 
ward Captains Nares and Stephenson may 
receive for their nkill and devotion, I think no 
recompense can be too great for their forbear* 
ance and common sense in recognising the hope- 
less nature of the task set before them. All 
humane minds mn.st applaud them for retui*ning 
with the loss of only four men, whereas had 
they been obstinat>e and reckles»i, aud thirsting 
only for personal glory, the mortality among 
the crews nffght have been appalling. It is a 
pity that the enthusiastic welcome accorded to 
the expedition on its return to Valentia, Cork 
and Portsmouth, has been slightly marred by a 
trait of official ** idiotcy" (I ^hould not like to 
say *• spite" J. The Board of Admiralty has 
positively censured Captain Nates for leaving 
his ship at Valentia in order to bring hts 
despatches more speedily to '' my Lords" at 
Whitehall. Let this pasK. Let the people of 
England remember that Nares aud Stephenson 
have solved the arctic problem by determining 
that it is insoluble. 

Mr. Stanley, the celebrated African traveller, 
who was fortunate enough to discover Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, and who subsequently received such 
an enthusiastic reception in this metropolis, 
appears to be getting into hot-water, not 
only in the heaven-forsaken country which it 
delighteth his soul to explore, bat also in New 
York aud London. Flushed 'with his l^^t sac- 
cess, brave, energetic and perseveh;^ as I 
myself from personal experience knew him to 
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be, and likewise probably tempted by the liberal 
subsidies placed at lii« disposal by the DaUj/ 
Telegraph and Neio York Ilerahl, ho started 
some two years back like a j^iaut refreshed to 
glean fresh facts anent the interior of Africa, 
to find out if possible more sources of the Nile, 
and, as the sequel proves, to make himself 
generally disagreeable to the unfortunate tribes 

^whom he chanced to encounter on his path 
to scientific ami geographical victory. From 
time to time, bnt at very long intervals, his 
despatches have reached and been printed in 
the columns of the Dailfj Teletjiaphy but his 
last budget discloses some rather startling 
facts. Probably Mr. Stanley has been sojourn- 
ing 80 long among the savages, that he hardly 
realises the light in which his atrocities would 
be regardfd in tlie civilized West. However 
that may be, the facts renniin recorded in his 
ovHu hand-writing. Ho is simply a trnveller, and 
to all intents and purposes he is " invading** a 
country to the entry of which he has no moral 
orlpoliiical right, should the Governor or inha- 
bitants of the district object. Ignoring this 
palpable political fact, Mr. Stanley has, on 
the slightest show of incivility or opposition, 
committed a series of murderous and unjusti- 
fiable onslaughts on ihe African recalcitrant 
tribes, a line of conduct which his superiority 
in tactics and weapons enabled him to follow 
with comparative impunity. The self-satisfied 
periods in which Mr. Siaidey described his 
advance, his prowess and his gratified ambition, 
at first' imposed upon the British Public, but a 
calmer consideration X)f the facts produced a 
strong revulMon of feeling. I caimot'do better 
than transcribe the pith uf a memorial on the 

• subject which has been submitted to Earl Derby, 
ou^' Foreign Minister, and his reply thereto. 
The document draws his Lord.^hip's attention to. 
the following facts : That " the attitude of the 
iiai.ives\)f liambireh Island ti)wards Mr. Stanley 
might have been slightly dangerous," but that 
he " resumed his voyage without having ex- 
perienced any personal violence;" that *' Mr. 
Stanley's narrative does not warrant his suppo- 
sition that his life was in danger," that *' it is 
respectlully submitted that the de.**tructiou of 
forty- two human beings, and the probable death 
of a hundred more from wounds, was an act 
of blind and ruthless vengeance, calling for 
severe animadversions from Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment;''^ that ** the security of future travel- 
lers, as well as the cause of humanity, demands 
interference;" and that *' although it is not 
known what may be Mr. Stanley's real nation- 
ality, as he hoisted the English flag upon the 
occasion of his second onslaught^ an official 
repudiation of his claim to be regarded as a 
representative of England appears to be impe- 
ratively called for." The reply runs as fol- 
lows: "His Lordship has read with great 
regret, &o., Ac. It is however impossible 
to take any direct action iu the matter^ au 



Mr. Stanley is not a British snbject." His 
liordship cannot bnt hope that " Mr. Staidey 
may eventually l>e able to atTord some explana- 
tion or jtistificiition of his proceedings." " Mr. 
Stanley has no authority to hoist the British 
flag, and Lord Derby will canse Her Majesty '.s 
Consuls on the East Coast of Africa to intimato 
this to him whenever an opportunity of com- 
munication may offer." This correspondence 
speaks for itself. Mr. Stanley has no doubt 
committed what it is now the prevailing fashion 
to dub " atrocities," but there are not wanting 
excuses for his summary proceedings. Pauiu 
is answerable for a good many cruel deeds, and 
although I would not insult Mr. Stanley by 
suggesting that he for one moment yielded Ut 
nervousness or pusillanimity, it is impossible to 
ignore the facts which occurred in Jamaica 
under Governor Eyre and his snbordiuates; it 
is equally out oif the question to forget the 
wholesale slaughter of sepoys in 1858 ; it is un 
le.ss difficult to put aside the consideration o! 
what the much-abused Turks were more or less 
forced to do during the late formidable insur- 
rection in Bulgaria, all incidents more or less 
attributable to panic. If the natives of Cecti-al 
Africa cannot be conciliated, they will certjiin- 
ly never bo coerced. Therefore,, whatever 
explanatiim may ultimately be put forward, it 
is undoubtedly nn fortunate that tho latest 
pioneer of civilisation substituted explosive 
bullets for moral persuasion. 

The " cause c^lebre" of the present hour 
is the ti'lal at Moscow of Dr. Stronsberg. 
He 'was accused and has been convicted of 
fi-audnlently obtaining advances from the C<no- 
mercial Loan Bank in that city, and of bribing 
therewith qertain directors who aided anii 
abetted his nefarious schemes. He is not the 
first great magnate of finance who has em- 
ployed equally dubisome expedients for sustain- 
ing his credit; but then his fiscal devices have 
ended in failure ; he has committed the nn- 
pardonable crime of being found out, and ho 
must pay the penalty. It is truly amusing to 
peruse the virtuous outbursts of indignation 
which adorn the columns of the Russian Pi^ess. 
If there is a corrupt country in Europe, nay iu 
the world, it is Russia. She is rotten to the 
core ; every functionary, from the deputy assist- 
ant clerk to a constable to the judge on tho 
bench has his price. The key of a railway 
carriage, and the instrnment which unlocks the 
innermost sanctum of a State Minister, are alike 
to be purchased. A conviction or a pardon are 
only too frequently dependent on a given number 
of roubles. And yet not only Russian journals 
vaunt their impeccability, but even the public , 
prosecutor denounces Dr. Stronsberg as a man 
" bent upon cheating the honest Russians." 
The career of the accused man has been remark- 
able. He began by undertaking small con- 
tracts ill the couatructiou of Prussian Railways ; 
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his schemes prospered, bis fortunes expanded, 
and his enterprise took a wider field. He 
** went intu" ironworks, coal mines, loconio- 
tive con.'^trnction works, build inj:^ and water- 
works; every thing prospered; his lUHgic touch 
turned dross into gold ; and iu 1870 lie was 
honil fide the possessor of three millions ster- 
ling. But the eiiei'getic and successful specu- 
lat.or knows not when to stop ; he cannot realise 
that the tide of prospeiity which has flowed so 
long for him must inevitubly ebb with eveu 
greattr rHpidity. 'J'he war-cloud burst, cre- 
dit fell, iiis securities were unrealisable; he 
was too Napoleonic to accept iho situation ; ho 
would not ubdiciite his throne of mdlionnairo 
and retire on a lavish and yet assured compe- 
tence. No ! his motto was *' loat peat se rela- 
llii'.'* He held on ; he fouglit bravely at first, 
and later on cunningly, bub too cunningly ; 
cleverness dwindled into rasculity, and he fell. 
Sr.rousborg was the German " George Hudson ;'* 
their ciireers were strangely alike. Botb were 
energetic and untiling speculators ; both were 
bucces^tul beyond human anticipation ; both 
conferred enormous beiit'dts on their respective 
countries, and on civilisation iu general, by 
their reculess commercial enterprise and illimit- 
able ox'pendituto of other people's capital; 
boili were maligned by those who had earned 
ov rather realised large fortunes under their 
guidance and advice; boih were courted by 
jioblemen and revered by princes; both were 
morally kicked by society when reduced to 
beggary; Stronsberg and Hudson were vultures 
who batteuted freely on the golden cai'rion so 
liberally cast before them by a speculative 
public. Stronsberg's sentence is deferred. 

I alluded in my last leiter to the astonish- 
inenc caused not only in India but also iu this 
country by tht! peremptory utterances of Lord 
Lyttou with regard to the case of Mr. Fuller. 
Englisb opinion has been still more stirred by 
the announcement that Mi\ Weld, a member of 
the Civil Service and a Magistrate iu Madras, 
lias been suspended for two inontiis lor caUding 
the exhumation of the body of a Brahmin from 
the banks of the chief drinking water tank iu 
accordance with the representations of the 
Municipal Surgeon. And to our still further 
surprist^, we are infornn^d that the Madias 
Government have apologised and have giveu 
the relatives 800 Knpees for a second burial. 
Cau this talc be possibly authentic? Every 
one knows the supercilious indiiTereuco of 
natives to sanitary matters ; and are they to 
bo allowed to inter their dead iu our water 
tanks Y If this sort of thing is to go on, where 
is the use of attempting to check itiVer^ cholera, 
or small-pox ? 'If our friends and relations are 
expected not only to sweat and groan under 
an Eastern sun for the wellaie and maintenance 
of our oriental po."1^es^ious, but also to content- 
edly replenish their 111 tors and drinking cups 
■With aduid inipreguated with the duletuiiuuii 



gases of defunct Hindoos, it is about time to 
tell Viceroys and Secretaries of State that the 
Indian Empire may go to pot, and that English- 
men will not submit to be gratuitously poisoned, 
because those in *!authori4)y think it poUtio not 
to offend native prejudices. 

I am, &c.f 

PfiRIPATETlO. 

London, SOth November 1876. 



DEPRECIATION OF SILVER. 

TrfE following letter extracted from the Dally 
News will, be read with interest by residents iu 
India, <;onikected with Indian commerce : — 

** StB, — I have read with much interest joxa 
two last articles on the depreciation of silver 
and its effects upon our Indian Empire, and if 
I ventnre to trouble you upon this very impor- 
tant question it is because, as an East ludiaa 
merchant of some years* experience, I hava 
lately seen a great change coming over tho 
commerce of that country whicli, I think, augurs 
well for tho future, and makes me take a muoh 
more hopeful view of the subject than any 
I have yet seen discussed. The difficulty iu 
which the Indian Government now finds itself 
is this— Its reveuue is mainly derived from land 
which it has settled cither in perpetuity, or for 
very long periods, for tho payment of a certain 
yearly sum in silver, and while its revenue 
thus remains unaltered it finds that thui 
revenue does not now go so far as it once did iu 
the payment of liabilities which it incurs in gold. 
It has viade a bad bargain^ and i/ it had to 
settle lis laud over ayalu it would, reqiure a 
larger sum in silver from its tenants. Does not 
this point to a very great advance iu the pros- 
perity of a very large class in India, the holdei'^ 
of land, who are paying a greatly reduced value 
for it, and as I shall presently try to prove, arc 
receiving not only as much, but more, out of it 
than tliey ever did before ? I know well thstt 
men with great knowledge and experience ef 
India, such as Lord Northbiook, Sir George 
Campbell, and others, of whose opinion I woul.d 
wish to speak with the highest respect, hava 
recently seemed rather to t^ike the view that ho 
must be a very bold man indeed who would 
venture to projiose a new tax for India ; but it 
noQuia tv> me that if it is only . right and ju»t 
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ihab Gofernment should remit taxation, as it 
Lsui done at times when, throagh exceptioDal 
circamstances, it fell heavily on some parti- 
calar district, it is equally ri^^lit and just that a 
class which has become exceptionally pros- 
perous should be called on to contnbute 
according to its prosperity, to the revenue of 
its country, especially as I shall try to show 
that this prosperity, caused by the depreciation 
in silver, is vastly in excess of the loss which 
the revenue suffers from the same cause. 

The landed proprietor now receives a rela- 
tively larger amount of silver for his produce 
than he did before. Taking the present value 
of the Bapee at la, 6d» sterling, the English 
merchant has now to send 25 Rupees for every 
£1 of produce he wishes to buy, instead of 20 
Rupees as formerly. The English merchant is 
no worse off for this, as he can now buy 25 
Rupees for £1, instead of 20 Rupees as for- 
nerly. But the landed proprietor pays the 
Indian Government no more for the land which 
grew this produce, and yet he gets 5 Rupees 
more for it. Not only that, but the railway 
company charges him no more for the carriage 
of it to market. As a matter of fact the railway 
companies have recently very wisely reduced 
their rates of carriage, and he now finds that 
whereas formerly he could only send down his 
most valuable produce to market, he can now 
send wheat, seed, and all sorts of low-priced 
produce, which formerly could not afford to 
pay the railway carriage. The consequence of 
this is that large districts in India which for- 
merly had no outlet for their produce, and 
therefore no object in producing more than 
they oonld consume within themselves, have 
now been brought within reach of the ex- 
porting markets ; and a natural impnlse has 
•been given to agricultural industry throughout 
the country which it has never had beforoj and 
which will do more to promote it than all the 
artificial aids with which Government and 
Manchester Cotton Supply Associations have 
at times attempted to stimulate it for the 
fostering of their own particular hobbies. The 
increase of traffic on the railways will alone go 
far to help the Government in its difficulties. 
That ibid is not merely a hopeful theory which 



I am propounding, the statistics of the exports 
from India this season, and in fact ever since 
tb^ price of silver showed a marked decline on 
former years, clearly prove. In no other way 
can the enormons increase in the exports of 
seed and grain, especially from the West Coast 
of India, be accounted for. 

Take as an example the one article of linseed. 
Formerly tbe export from Bombay was, I think, 
even in the largest years, much under 20,000 
tons, this season it bids fair to reach 150,000 
tons; and what is true of linseed is true, if in a 
lesser degree, of all kinds of seed and grain. 
It is not the price here or any excessive deroaiid 
which is producing this enormous export 
Prices, most people would say, are abnormally 
low, and tbe demand to sell, if I may use the 
expression, was greater than tbe demand to 
buy. Such were the quantities of seed offering 
from India this season, that prices were forced 
lower and lower, and yet even now, after all 
this enormous export, when one might have 
expected to find the crop exhausted, there 
seems as much offering as ever. Much of thb 
trade passes unnoticed here, for it is with the 
Continent that the bulk of it is done. In the 
south of France, and to some extent iu Italy, 
India appears iu a fair way to obtain a mono- 
poly for the supply of seed to these large cou- 
suniiug countries. She is pouring in ber 
lapeseed into France to compete with the colzas 
of that country and Germany. In the linseed 
trade she bids fair to beat Russia altogether out 
of the market Here then I maintain is a 
prosperity spreading throughout all the land, 
and reaching dibtiicts where it was hitherto 
little known, and I firmly believe that 
much, if not all, of this is the effect of 
the depreciation of silver. So far I have 
endeavoured to show what the country has 
gained. I will now endeavour to show that 
the Government is not altogether a loser. Iq 
the first place it must not forget that it borrow- 
ed about £70,000,000 sterling ; but as it only 
promised to pay in silver, it now only oweSy 
taking the value of the Rupee at Is, 6d, sterling*, 
£52,500,000, a difference of 17J millions in its 
favour. In the next place, when it engaged its 
servants, both civil aud militaryi it promised to 
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pay them a certain number of Rupees while in 
eervlce, and to allow them to retire after a 
certain number of years with a pension still 
I payable in Rupees ; and they, believing a Rupee 
was woith 28., accepted these terms. It is too 
late for most of them to go back now. Many 
have retired from the service on their pensions ; 
the pothers, except perhaps the very youngest, 
having already served some time, would not 
ouly sacrifice their present position, but would 
lose the certainty of a pension when they had 
served a certain number of years, a provision 
which is in reality a part of their pay. Both 
of these, however, although intrinsically gains 
to the State, do not help the revenue, as there 
is still the same number of Rupees to pay. 

On the other hand, the railways, as I have 
already shown, will be more productive; they 
seem to be so even now, if one may judge from 
the latest traffic returns. Besides this, the 
value, at least in silver, of all articles on which 
Government levies taxes must rise; and this 
while only a nominal gain to the State is an 
actual gain to the revenue, while if increased 
prosperity leads to increased imports or pro- 
duction, it will be an actual gain to both. It 
is, therefore, ouly when the Government has 
to send money to this country to pay debts 
incurred here that it begins to feel the reduc- 
tion in the actual if not in the nominal amount 
of its revenue. Speaking roughly, the amount 
annually required is nearly £16,000,000 ster- 
ling, and as long as the Rupee did not fall 
under Is, 9J., the Government did not appear 
to find their revenue insufficient. With the 
Rupee at Is. 6(2., then, the diilerence to make 
good would be about 12 per cent, or about 
£•2,000,000 sterling. A large part of this 
money is sent home to pay the dividends on 
the railways; but if the traffic increases to the 
equivalent of the loss iu the exchange, the 
revenue will not sufier. In the same way 
that part of the amount which is required 
to pay premiums, which are as a rule, I 
believe, payable at the exchange of the day, 
will not be affected by the fall in silver. A 
further amount is required to pay for military 
&nd other stores, and I have no hesitation in 
Baling that here there is room for economy, 



intelligence, and, above all, supervision. Many 
of the articles could be b'ought as good or 
better, and much cheaper ia India, either of 
Indian manufacture or imported there. To 
me, therefore, it appears to be the imperative 
duty of the Government, which has the means 
of information at its command, to go carefully 
into these and all similar matters. Lot it 
economize wherever it can, in its Home Qo* 
vernment, its civil and yiilitary service, its 
public works, and the purchase and expendi- 
ture of its stores. It says openly enough it ia in 
difficulties ; let it act as an honest man would 
who finds himself in difficulties ; let it curtail 
its expenditure to the lowest possible limits. 
Let it then put the gain — and, I think, there 
will be found to be at least some gain by the 
depreciation of silver — against the loss which it 
has caused ; the balance will, I believe, be 
smaller that was anticipated, and will grow 
smaller still as time goes on and India prospers. 
Let the Government then take counsel as to 
what tax it can best devise which will fell on 
those who 4iave gained most by the recent 
change, and thus make good the deficiency in 
its revenue. Some tax, falling on the landed, 
the agricultural, and, perhaps, the mercantile 
classes of the community, would be just, would 
not, I think, be oppressive, if some system can 
be devised by which it can be levied without 
extortion, the great evil of direct taxation in 
India ; and, if well adjusted, falling, as it would 
in reality, on the rapidly- increasing exports of 
India would be little felt, and would not, 
I think, in any way interfere with or curtul 
them." 

HIGH COURT— MADRAS. 



Morgan, C. J., and Hollowat, J. 

Hindoo Law—UncUvkUdfamily'^Purchase and 
mortgage hy managing member— Claim of 
members to family pra^erty free from trumm« 
hrance — Costs, 

Ay By and C icere three undivided brothers xoho 
did not divide till February 1873. A was 
managing member. In 1867 and 1869 he 
purchased for the family two estates for Rupees 
83,000 and Rupees 66,000 at Court sales. 
After purchasCy A hypothecated these estates to 
certain Chetiies for moneys borrowed. Tlie 
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Cketiies sued A alone in 1873, excluding B 
and C, and ohtiffiied a decree on the inori- 
fjaged estates which they iinrchascd in execu- 
tion, B and G set iKp division, and sued A 
and the Chetties for the recovenj of tJveir share 
of the family property frie of all incum- 
hrances» The Chetties contended that as they 
Tiad advanced their monny to A an managiny 
member^ they were j-ustlfied In holding the \ 
entire estate ansivarahle for their claim, i 

Held by the nigh Court that the suit against the I 
Chetties ought to be dlsmittsed. The money j 
was found to purchase the estates; the estates 
tvere ^purchased with that money ; and the \ 
worigage was mnde as security for the money 
80 employed. The. division set up was in . 
fraud of creditors ; and although the brothers 
B and should have been included in the suit 

. 'by the Chetties against Ay the omission coidd 
only affect a question of costs. As B and G 
had a right to be satisfied by evidence that 
their elder brother A had done an act which 
was capable of charging them as well as him, 
the suit should he dismissed without costs, 

JR. A 73 0/ 1876. 

SalftToy Tbeetharappa Madali nnd another 

V, Dalavoy Ramasainy Mudali and 

eight others. 

These were cross appeals from the decree of 
tTie District Judge of Tinnevelly m Original 
Siit No. 18 of 1875. 

. Tbis'was' a suit brought by plain tiffs io re- 
cover their share of family pi'operty, . real and 
personal, valued at Rupees 54:,*JG7- 12-11 free 
from all inoumbrances, and to uphold the plaiu- 
tififa' Ttgfat to the outstanding balances amount- 
ing to Rupees 8,250. 

The following is the Judgment of the Dis- 
trict Judge, 

F. 0. Carr\ Esq. 

'^The plain tififs and the first defendant ooonpy 
the 6ame position a» they did in Origina^ Suit 
No. 1-^ of 1873 on the file of this Court It is 
admitfed that they are brothers, but the first 
defeudant Dalavoy Ramasamy Mudali was 
adopted by his seDior paternal nncie Tbeetha- 
rappa M.udali, and hence that in a division 
between' the brothers he is entitled, as his 
uncle's representative, to a half share, and the 
two plain tiffs as their father's representatives, 
are entitled to the other half share. 

The elder brother managed the whole pro- 
perty during the days of their prosperity, and 
all the sales and purchases were effected fcy 
liim. They remained undivided until February 
1873. In November 1867 the zemindary of 
Oormenialaghian was sold in Court auction 
for Rupees 83,000, and it was purchased by 
the present first defendant Dalavoy Ramasamy, 
the money being credited to the decree amount 
in Origiual Suit No, 5 of 1864. He obtained 
the ^e certificate iu his uame on the 14tb 



October 1808. On the 20th December of tho 
following year tho estate of Cliokkurnpntt.y was 
sold in Court nuction and was purchased on 
behalf of Dalavoy Ramasamy by iHwara 
Moortia Pillai, the second witness for the plai:i- • 
tilTs. The day-money or deposit of Rupees 
14,000 waR paid that day, and the remaining 
three fourths, viz., Rnpeos 42,000, wore paid ou 
the 4fh January 1870, The sale certificate for 
this sale, in the name of Dalavoy Ramasamy 
(Exhibit. XII), was issued on tlio 13th April of 
tho same year. At the time of these purchases, 
and nntil the institution of Original Suit No. 
12 of 187^, the plaintifls, who are the younger 
brothers of Dalavoy Ramasamy, lived with him ; 
and although the whole manao^enient of the 
property was in the hands of the elder brother, 
they showed, by numerous actions, ample 
proof of which is to be found amonof iJiie tit/e- 
deeds which have been filed in the present 
case, that thev agreed to all his actions. There 
can therefore be no Itesitation in reiterat'\no; 
tl»e finding on the point in the former smt 
which was confirmed by the High Court on 
appeal, that these mittahs having thus l>eeu 
acquired by the first defendant in his capacity 
of manager were in every way not his private, 
but were family property, in whici» his younger 
brothers had a share equal to his own. Six- 
teen days after the purchase, Dalavoy Rama- 
samy executed a hypothecatiim debn bond (Ex- 
hibit HI) to the firm, who are now represented 
by tho second, third and fourth defendants, for 
Rupees 57,000, hypothecating the above estates ; 
and on the 14th December 1871 he renewed 
that bond by another filed as Exhibit IV, and 
a further bond was executed by him for Rupees 
12,000 a few days afterwards. On 5rd March 
1873, these merchants brought Original j Snii 
No, 51 of 1873 iu the Subordinate Oourt 
against Dalavoy Ramasamy ort the above men- 
tioned three bonds, and obtained a decree 
thereon (Exhibit IX) on the 9th Api-il 1873 
against the first defendant and the hypothecated 
property. In July 1873 this same property was 
sold in execution of a decree in Original Suit 
No. 5 of 1872 on the file of this Com-t, but on 
a petition (Miscellaneous Petition 78C) of the 
Chettiars, the decree- holders in Original Suit 
No. 51 of 1873, the salo ^was subject to tho 
mortgage lien which had been established by 
their decree. The estates therefore realized a 
merely nominal sum. In September 1874 these 
Chettiars, proceeded to execute their decree 
and the properties were sold to them, the certi- 
ficates [nil 1 to r»J which are dated in Octobei* 
and November lt>74, giving tho pariicular>» of 
I the sale. Tiie object of this suit is to establish 
the point that these sales did not aflect the 
interest of the younger brothers, but were only 
valid to pass the half share of Dalavoy Rama- 
samy to the purchasers. The purchasers, oa 
the other hand, contend that their money was 
adrauced to Dalavoy Ramasamy when he was 
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t)ie sole manager of the family to pnrclxase the 
estate, and that they are therefore jastiiied in 
liolding tlie whole estate answerable for the 
liqnidation of the debt. 
• The issues settled were : — 

1^/ Issue. — Whether the alienations made 
under the aathority of and by the first defendant 
to defendants two to nine are binding upon the 
plaintiffs or not ? 

2vd Issue, — What is the amonnt of the mesne 
profits, &c., to which plaintiffs may be entitled ? 

The plaintiff-*, by their oral evident?e have 
endeavoured to show that although it was en- 
tered in the bond (Exhibit 111) that the Rupees 
57,000 was advanced in January 1870 Cov the 
purchase of Chokkamputty, yet that it was not 
really advanced for that purpose, but the pur- 
chase was effected by the proceeds of the sale 
of ancestral property. Namerous deeds have 
been produced showing that between 1868 and 
the end of 1870 family property to the value of 
Rupees 70,000 was sold by Dalavoy Rama-^nmy. 
These are produced and proved by witnesses 
three to fourteen, twenty to twenty-four and 
twenty-nine. The first witness Alagappa Pillai 
WHS an accountant under the first defendant up 
to the time of the purchase, and the second wit- 
ness Lswara Moortia Pillai, is accountant now 
under the plaintiffs. They both speak to the 
same point, and allege that the loan of Rupees 
57,000 by the Chettiars was to pay other debts 
and not to purchase Chokkamputty. The 
eighteenth witness speaks to the great prodiga- 
lity and extravagance of the first defendant in 
the year 1864-65, when he went to Madras and 
Benares, thereby sowing the seed for a large 
crop of debts. Dalavoy Ramasamy also, in his 
evidence as the defendants' sixth witness, says 
tliafc it was from compulsion that he stated in 
the bond (Exhibit III) that the money was 
borrowed to purchase Chokkamputty but that 
it was not so really. The compulsion used was 
that he was told that unless he so entered 
he should not have the money. The defend- 
ants' other witnesses on the other hand speak 
most positively to the fact that the money 
was borrowed then for that purpose only, and 
their statements are in accordance with the 
accounts Exhibits VI and YU. From this I 
find it proved that the money for the purchase 
of Chokkamputty was borrowed as stated in 
Exhibit III from the Chettiars. 

The next point for consideration is as fol- 
lows : — 

Granting that the plaintiffs were responsible 
for the loan contracted by Dalavoy Ramasamy 
when he was managing the affairs of the family 
and for the purpose of purchasing a property 
which thereby became not his own but family 
property ; and further marking that in February 
1873 the plaintiffs divided from Dalavoy Rama- 
samy, it is a question whether the Suit 51 of 1873 
(Subordinate Coart) which was bronght after thia 



division nqrainst Dalavoy Ramasamy only, and 
in ^vhich the decree is given against him oidy, 
the estate being held security, can be operative 
over the share in that property which undonbt- 
edly belonged to \i^e plaintiffs ? The plaintiffs 
say that they used all their endeavours to be 
taken as parties in that Suit 51 of 1873, but 
without availand ; that consequently, and as the 
Chettiars deliberately excluded them in the 
hearing, although knowing they were divided 
from Dalavoy Ramasamy, the decree cannot be 
binding upon their share of the estatiC ; and 
that independently of the nature of the original 
I debt, the Court must now only consider what 
was the nature of the remedy sought by the 
j creditors in Original Suit No. 51 of J 873, 
, when estimating what passed by the sale in 
' execution. The plaintiff's vakil referred to the 
cases, Nugevdeixh under Ghose v. Sreemntty I\a» 
minee Dosse^ reported at page 241, Volume XI, 
Moore's Indian Appeals, and Baijun Doobey v. 
Brij BhooJcun Lall Awtisti, quoted at page 68, 
Volume XI, Madras JurUt ; but neithenpf these 
cases fully covers the present question, since 
there had been passed therein merely personal 
decrees ; and it was held by the Privy Council 
in the latter case that the decree being a per- 
sonal decree against the widt)w, all that could 
be sold under the decree was the interest of the 
widow. The decree, however, in the present 
instance was more than a merely personal one 
against Dalavoy Ramasamy, it was directed 
also against the estate. The vakil for .the 
Chettiara (defendants two to four) on the other 
hand urges that the money was lent to Dalavoy 
Ramasamy alone to buy a particular property^ 
and that he bought the property with their 
money and executed hypothecation bond to 
them, and therefore, as they gave, so they seek 
return of their money. He admits that there 
was knowledge of the division, but adds that it 
was considered by the credifors to be a fraudu- 
lent division, an opinion endorsed by the Court 
in its judgment in Original Suit No. 12 of 1873. 
The plaint (Exhibit CC) in Original Suit No. 
51 of 1873 on the file of the Subordinate Court 
was put in on the 6th March 1873 by the 
Chettiars against the first defendant Dalavoy 
Ramasamy, and it was on the 3rd April 1873 
that the plaintiffs put in their petition (Exhibit 
DD) praying that they might be matle parties, 
in order that they might show that property 
which did not then belong to Dalavoy Rama- 
samy should not, now that they were divided, 
be held answerable for the debt. On the 8th 
April the following order was pHssed upon 
their petition : — *'Tije petitioners may come in 
'* to represent their claims at the execution of 
*' the dt'cree ; as matters now stand, as plaintiff 
**asks to proceed against the defendant alone, 
**and begs me to grant him tbe relief provid- 
'* ed for by the document A, I think it not 
" necessary to include these petitioners in the 
** case.*' 
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The following day the case was heard ex-parte 
ajyainst the defendant, and the decree was pass- 
ed agjiinst him, the estate being held security. 
Tfie defendants* vakil at first suggested that 
the separation and the desire of the plaintiffs 
to be made parties in the snit was unknown 
to the Chettiai-s, but the (Exhibit EE) de- 
position given by their agent in Original Suit 
No. 12 of 1873 on the ISr.h November 1873, 
as the second defendants' fii'st witness, is quite 
conclusive on that point. He says, " I am 
*' the agent of Ravana Mana Timna Ana Roona 
*' Arnachellam Ohetty. In Original Suit 51 of 
** the Subordinate Court he is the plaintiff, and 
** another firm. It was by me that, the vakil 
"in that case was iustract^. All the work of 
** my master is done by me. There is no decree 
'^ against the present plaintiffs in Original Suit 
"51 — but only against first defendant and the 
" mortgage property. The case is still pending 
**in execution. I have not joined these plain- 
" tiffs in that case. They wanted to be made 
*' 8npple#iental defendants. I said it is snffi- 
" cieut if I get decree against the first defendant 
" and the mortgage property." 

Exhibit FP shows further how the plain- 
tiffs pat in an objecting motion when the 
mittah was attached and again asserted their 
division ; the petition was however rejected 
by the Subordinate Jadge, who considered 
that the plea of the plaintiffs was not sus- 
tainable, and directed the right, title and in- 
terest of Dalavoy Ramasaray Mudali in the 
mittah to be sold. Tlie notices and certificates 
of sale which have been filed show that it was 
that interest alone which was sold. Now it is 
quite clear that the interest of Dalavoy Rama- 
eamy, even if the deed of division had noc been 
given effect to, was only one half. Ho had 
been no doubt the managifig member of the 
family, but he was not sued as such, and 
the plaintiff in Original Snit No. 51 of 1873 
never once speaks of him as the managing 
member of the family, nor seeks to bind the 
family through him : and the intentional exclu- 
sion of the plaintiffs who were in Court, in 
order to get an ex-parte decree against the 
absettt defendant, shows at once that the in- 
terest which passed at the sale under that decree 
can only have been the personal interest of Dala- 
voy Ramasamy, and that the half share of the 
plaintiffs remains unaffected by the sale. The 
plaintiffs' vakil further points out that the price 
realized at the sales, viz., Rupees 30,000 for 
the mittah of Chokkamputty which had been 
bought for Rupees 56,000, and Rupees 4,000 
for the one-sixth of Oormenialaghian, which 
had in all cost Rupees 83,000 are some indi- 
cation of what it was that really passed at the 
sale. No doubt the argument has this negative 
value that had the prices realized reached the 
full value of the estates, the purchasers might 
then have been considered as believing that 
they were bidding for the whole estate. Beyond 



this I do not think the argument can be forced 
any further. Next as regards the question of 
the mortgage-deed to the eighth defendant. 
This deed was executed for Rupees 10,000 lent 
by the eighth defendant to Dalavoy Ramasamy 
on the 10th May 1867. At that time and for 
some years afterwards Dalavoy llamasamy was 
the managing member of the family, the plain- 
tiffs lived with him, acquiesced in all his deeds, 
and distinctly showed their acquiescence in this* 
particular mortgage-deed by themselves attest- 
ing it. .Th«ir vakil attempted, by referring to 
the case of Rnjam v. Basnva Cheiti (High 
Court Reports, Volume II, page 434) to show 
that the signatures oidy implied knowledge 
of the transaction and not acquiescence. I 
have not the least doubt that there was in this 
case full acquiescence and assent by tlie plain- 
tiffs in the mortgage by Dalavoy Bamasamr, 
and they are absolutely bound thereby. The 
result of this judgment is to declare tliat the 
plaintiffs' share in the estate of Chokkampatty, 
in one-sixth estate of Oormenialaghian, and in 
the lands specified in paras 2 and 8 of Sche- 
dule IV of the plaint, which share is one-half 
share, is declared to be unaffected by the sale of 
the right, title and interest of Dalavoy Rama- 
samy Mudali in execution of decree in Original 
Suit No. 51 of 1873 on the Sub- Court's file to 
the defendants two,|three and four; and further 
to declare that the plaintiffs havinsr acquiesced 
in the alienation of one- third of Kidarangoluna 
by Dalavoy Ramasamy Mudali to the eighth 
defendant on the lOth May 18G7 are l>oiiud 
thereby, and are not entitled to recover any 
portion of the same, and to declare that the 
interest of the plaintiffs, which is a half interest, 
in the outstandings specified in the seventh 
schedule of the plaint, were not affected by the 
sale to defendants two, three and four. It is 
only with these matters that the Court can 
deal in this suit ; between the first defendant 
and his brothers there is now no point in issae^ 
and they have also met in a suit before relative 
to their shares. All the costs of the plaintiffs 
will be borne by the second, third and fourth 
defendants, and the eighth defendant's costs will 
be borne by the plaintiff; and the defendants 
five, six, seven aad nine will be exonerated 
from the decree in accordance with the razee- 
namahs which have been field." 

From this decision both plaintiffs and defend- 
ants appealed to the High Court, the former on 
the ground that the decree of the District Court 
was contrary to law and against the weight of 
evidence in that the Lower Court decided that 
the plaintiffs were bound in the matter of the 
alienation by Dalavoy Ramasamy Mudali to 
the eighth defendant ; and that plaintiffs were 
not entitled to rec«»ver any portion of the same. 

The second, third and fourth defendants 
appealed to the High Court against so much 
of the decree of the District Court as declar- 
ed the title of plaintifid to a moiety of tho 
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lands in the possessiou of second, third and 
fonrth defendauts, and the oiitstauding jodg- 
jnentrdebt mentioned in the schedule attached 
*to the plaint. They nrged that, "upon the 
findings of fact in tlie case, the District Judge 
ought to have held the plaintiffs bound by the 
sale in execntioa of the decree in Original Suit 
No. 61 of 1873 ; that plaintiffs wore entitled to 
no share in the estate inasmuch as the same was 
the self-acquisition of the managing member, it 
having been purchased entirely out of the loan 
advanced by the said defendants ; that the 
estate having been sold for realizing the very 
debt which was contracted for iis acquisition, 
the plaintiffs were not competent to impeach 
the sale; that under any circumstJinces the 
plaintiffs could not be entitled to their share in 
the estate without payment of their share of 
the purchase-money with interest ; that the 
District Judge mi»<apprehended the effect of 
the orders of the Subordinate Judge passed on 
Exhibits DD and FF, in holding that only the 
share of the first defendant could possibly have 
passed by the sale in Original Suit No. 51 of 
1878 ; that the said orders clearly showed that 
the defendants insisted on a decree against the 
whole of the mortgaged property and not the 
first defendant's share only ; and the decree 
was accordingly passed. FF2 farther shows 
that the plaintiffs' share was not released from 
attachment, and that, being comprised in the 
property mortgaged, it was included in the 
sale ; and that the debt sued for in Original 
Suit No. 51 of 1873 having now been found to 
be such as would bind the plaintiffs, their share 
' also in the estate sold had effectually passed to 
the purchaser, though they were not joined as 
parties to the said suit. * 

8. Nullathumby Mudaliar for appellants in 
R. A. 70 of 1876. 

V. Bashayam Iyengar for appellants in R. A. 
73 of 1876. 

The High Court delivered the following 
Judgment : — 14/^ November 1876. 

In this case the Judge has made a declara- 
tion in plaintiffs' favour as to a portion of the 
property. The effect of it will be to render the 
execution of it by the Chetties unavailing aa to 
60 much of their security as would have accru- 
ed to the plaintiffs upon a division of property 
tutencumbered. 

The ground is that the plaintiffs were exclud- 
ed from the suit in which the decree was made. 

The case quoted from XI Moore, has no 
bearing ; for the ground of decision was that, 
though the nature of the loan may have been 
such as to create a charge, it could not be so 
enforced in execution of a mere decree in a 
suit against the widow for a money demand. 
Here the suit was to enforce the demand and 
charge, and the only question really is, Was 
tlio mode iu which it ttas created by the one 



person (the eldest member) such as to bind 
the shares of the other members ? . That this 
matter tni^ht and should have been brought to 
a decision in the former suit there is no doubt. 
The only effect, ^however, of the resistance of 
the Chetties can be as to the matter of costs. 
Ir, clearly cannot be used to prevent the dis- 
missal of tlie suit as against them, if they have 
pi*oved that the charge was well created aa 
against the plaintiffs as well as their brother. 
The plaintiffs and their brother, doubtless with 
a view of defrauding creditors, almost con- 
temporaneously with the former suit made this 
division which has been elsewhere found to 
have been made for the purposes of fraud. 
They seek here simply to have the shares 
claimed, delivered as unencumbered. They do 
not ask to be allowed to redeem, and in fact 
refused to make any offer when the option was 
i given. It iH plain, therefore, that iu this suit 
so framed on the findings of the Judge, that 
the money advanced was for the purchase of 
the estate of Ghokkamputty, that it was pur- 
chased with that money, and that this mort« 
gage was made as security for that money so 
employed, the suit ought to have been dismiss- 
ed against the Chetties. No attempt has been 
made to impeach the evidence of these facts. 

The Judge has justly found that the evi- 
dence which sought to show that the money 
borrowed was not so employed, is unworthy of 
belief, and the application of the money assert- 
ed by the defendants is clearly proved. There 
is a large mass of evidence showing this, irre- 
spectively of the recital iu the document itself. 
In one of these cases one of the plaintiffs attest- 
ed the document which he afterwards sought 
to impeach. The case seems to be a very clear 
one, and the suit would have been dismissed 
with costs, save for the exclusion of the plain- 
tiffs from the former suit. 

They had a right to be satisfied by evidence 
that their elder brother had done an act which 
was capable of charging them as well as him. 
The suit will, therefore, be simply dismissed. 
There will be no costs throughout, for there is 
a great deal of evidence that the plaintiffs were 
pnvy to the whole matter. 
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[Bengal Case.] 

Mahomedan Law — Transfer of property — Will. 

D H died in 1841, possessed of half a large 
zemindary and left jive sons and jive daugh' 
ters. According to the contention of one side, 
he left jive mdows ; and according to the con* 
ieniion of the other, he left one wife and four 
C07icubines, E, D Ws eldest son, possessed him* 
self of all the pi-operty of his deceased father 
by virine of two doc^itncnts which lie set up^ 
one a deed of gift and the other a WUh ^ 
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the widow of Ny the third son of D H, as 
guardian and itrotector of her iiifani d'Viifjhter 
Jly sued to set aside the deed and will. The 
Civil Judge decided that both the documents 
were executed by D U, thai the deed was validf 
hut that the tvill was invalid because it had 
not ohtaiued the consent of lice heirs other than 
JE?. Pending this suit^ E had instituted a cross 
suit against K for the purpose of catrging into 
effect an alleged compromise to which he said 
she loas a party. This she denied ; hut she 
aft&i' wards filed a deed of compromise which had 
a stniement that her dunghier 11 assented, H 
was also reprosenied ha a party to the transac- 
iiim and as asierliitg he^i'self to be of age. 
That compromise vms given effect to by the 
Civil Jndye as also by the 8udr Dewanny 
Adatclut Courts which gave a decree in tenns 
of it, li married a member of the othe^' branch 
of tlie family who possessed the half of the 
zemindar y other than thai which was held by 
D Uj and in 1860 she fled a suit in Achich 
. ehe asserted that she was no party to, and had 
no knowledge of the compromise between E 
and her mother; and that it was effected by 
fraud and collusion on the part of both of 
them. She prayed for the setting aside of that 
compromise and, in substance^ for a rev^itw 
of the fadgment of the Civil Judge so far as it 
was against her. She made also two princi" 
pal claims ; the first to a tfhare denved by her 
father from his brother E H who had died 
before him; the second to a share in right of 
her grandmother B L, whom she allegetk to 
have been a wife of D H, 

Held, that there was no intention on the part 
of D II to part with his property at once to 
his son; but that both father and son ivere 
endeavouring to evade the Mahomedan laiv, 
hy representing that to be a j^resent transfer of 
property which was intended only to operate 
after the father^ s death; that the will in its 
goieral scope appeared to be in contravention 
of Mahoniediin law; that the survivorship be- 
iween E H and N being a question not made 
clear from documents set forth was not satisfac- 
iorily proved ; and that tliere wfs sufficient evi- 
dence not only from the achnotoledgment of N*s 
legitimacy by tlie family ^ but from the admis- 
sion of E that B L was a icife, and not a 
. geroant or concubine. 

Judgment of the Lords of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on the appeal of 
JBunee Khujooroonissa v. Mussamut Roushun 
Jehan^ from the High Courc of Judicature at 
Fort William in Bengal, .delivered 18th May 
1870. 

Treseni. 

"Sir J. W. CoLviLE. 

Sitt MoNTAGUK E. Smith. 

SlE KoBiiKr P. COLLIEU. 

This cas^, which fills a gi*eat mass of printed 



paper and has occupied much time, Anally re* 

I solves itself into a few poiuts not attended with 

I any very great difficulty, lu order io make 

those points intelligible a short history of the 

I whole ca^e appears to be necessary. Hajaii 

I Deedar HoHseiu died in 1841, posHessed of half 

of the large- zemindary of Soorjapore. He left 

five sons and five daughters. According to tlie 

contention of the one side he left five widows; 

according to the contenrion of the other Aide he 

left one wife and four concubines. Euayuo 

Hossein, his eldest son, possessed himself of all 

the property of the deconsed RHJah by virtue of 

two docnnient^s which he set up, and whii:h will 

have to be referred to subsequently, one beino>a 

deed of gift as it is called, and the other a will, 

both dated the 18th November 1839, about ty^o 

years betbre the death of the Rnjah. 

The first document purported to cfmvey to 
Enayut one- third of the zemindary. The will 
may be shortly described as giving to Enayut 
Hossein a third of what remHined, bardeued 
with a trust of a somewhat indefinite character 
for pious uses, but with a bequest of the residua 
after those pious nsej bad been satisfied to the 
beneficial use of Enayut himself. Enayut w>u 
I put into possession of the whole of the landed 
\ property, and it was direct.ed chat the other 
children were not to be enabled to sell or dis> 
pose of their shares in any way. Efiayut w»w 
to pay them certain annuities, which hddooH not 
* appear to have done, and it was only of the per- 
sonal property 'that a division was directed in 
accordance with tiie Mahomedan law. By virtue 
of these documents Enayut took possession of 
the property of his father, and appears to have 
reduced the other members of the family to a 
state of poverty. He strugfgled for sometime 
to obtain mutation of names, in pursuance uf 
these documents. The mutation was opfxitwd 
I by other members of the family, but was tiually 
obtained in 18^4 upon Enayut giving secaruy. 
After that time some abortive suits were insUtut- 
ed by diiferent members of the family in forma 
pauperis \ but the first proceeding necessary to 
notice at all at length, is a suit instituted by 
Khoobunissa, who was the widow of Nuzeer- 
oodeen, the third son of Rajah Deedar Hossein, 
in 185'J, as guardian and protector of her infant 
daughter Roushun Jehan (the present plaiutifi*), 
to set aside both the deed and the will, and 
to ob^tain possession on behalf of her daughter 
of a 14.ann;is share (the daugliter's 8har«) of 
the pi-operty of Nuzeeroodeen. She appears to 
have also brought a suit for the other 2-anuas 
on her own behalf. 

This suit came to be heard before Mr. Loch, 
who was the Judge at Purneah in 1855. Hia 
decision was to the effect that both the 
documents, the deed and the will, were in fact 
executed by the Rajah Deedar ; that the deed 
was valid, but that the will was invalid because 
it had not obtained the consent of the heirs other 
than Euayut^ which uucoiding to \m Yie>T o£ 
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the will waft necosHnry by ilie Maliomedan law. 
Enftrnt Hoflfieiii appealed against that decision, 
and Khoobanissa won Id have had an nndoubted 
inght t^ her cross appeal but for wliat pnbse- 
qnently franRpired. Pendinp: this snit, which 
was dec5»ded in 1855, Enaynt Hossein had insti- 
tnted a cross suit against Khoobain'ssa for the 
purpose of carrying into effect an alle^^d com- 
promise to which he said she was a party, 
he alleging that she had received some 81,000 
Bnpees and had executed a document compro- 
mising the suit in hiM favour. This she denied. 
Issues were rai.<^ed upon it, and this case came 
on for trial in Angnst 1856, rsther more tliau 
a year after the other decision. Bat on the 
30tb Angnst of that year, a compromise, which 
in some respecte may be iiiidoubfredly called 
a real compromise, was come to. Khoobunirtsa 
then filed a docnment, in which she declared 
that she wonld not any longer contest tb^ 
qnestions between her and Enaynt Hossein ; 
that she had i-eceivcd certain money from him 
and agreed altogether to his terms, and in that 
docament there was a statement fliat her daugh- 
ter Ronshnn Jehan assented to this compromise. 
Ronshnn Jehan was also represented as a party 
to the transaotioQ, and as asserting herself to 
be of age. That compromise was given effect 
to by Mr. Loch ; it was also given effect to by 
the Sadr Dewanny Adawlut Conrt, which dis- 
niifised the appeal and gave a decree in the 
terms of it in December 1856. 

Ronshnn Jelum, the present plaintiff, in 1859 
married Synd Ahmed Reza, a member of the 
other branch of the family, who possessed the 
half of the pergnnnah Soorjapore other than 
that which was held by Deedar Hossein ; and 
ill I860 she filed a suit, in which she asserted 
that slie was no party t^ and had no knowledge 
of th.e compromise bet#een Etiayut and her 
mother, and that it was effect'Cd by fraud and 
coUusiQn on the part of both of them. She 
prayed that that compromise might be set 
aside, and she prayed in substance for a review 
of tlie judgment of Mr. Loch, so far as it was 
against her. She made also three further 
claims; the first to a share derived by her 
father from his brother Edoo Hossein, who had 
died before him ; the second to a share in right 
of her grandmother, Bibee Loodhun, whom she 
alleged to* have been a wife of Deedar Hossein. 
She thirdly claimed that there should be added 
to the whole semindary property a portion 
which Eoaynt Hossein had recovered by a 
deoree of this Board against the Rezas, in 
respect of the right of his grandmother Ranee 
Sumree. It may be as well at once to dismiss 
Ujis part of the case, by staling that it is not 
now denied on the part of Enaynt that he re- 
covered this sum, not in liis own right, but 
as a trustee for all the other members of the 
family. 

This suit appears to have been deplorably 
dealt with in the inferior Courts of India. It 



came first before Mr. Beaufort, who framed a 
cei'tain number of i=isues, and proceeded as far 
as deciding the issues in bar. Then it came 
before Mr. Birch, who upset all that Mr. Beau- 
fort had done, and dismissed the suit altogether 
in a pummarv manner, on the ground that the 
cau5?e of action was not stated with snfiicient 
precision. The High Court set tins mistake 
right by remanding the cause to be retried ; 
whei'eupon it came before Mr. Simson, who had 
succeeded Mr. Birch. Mr. Simson, who seems 
to have very imperfectly apprehended the 
nature of the suit, framed an issue, which by no 
means decided ir, and after his trial (if it c>iu 
be so called) of the case, it came before the 
High Court again, and was again remanded. 
This occurred in January or February 1864, 
when a very careful and lutninous judgment was 
given by the Chief Justice Sir Barnes Peacock 
and another member of the Court, which it 
is now necessary niore particularly to refer to. 
The High Court, after stating that the case had 
not been properly tried or even apprehended, 
remanded it for the following issues to be tried, 
in addition to the one laid down by Mr. Sim.son, 
which was as to the validity of the deed. " 1. 
" Was the plaintiff of age according to the 
** Mahomedan law, independently of Regulation 
"XXVI of 1793, at the time when the alleged 
" compromise was effected ? 2. Did the plain- 
" tiff execute the documents which purport to 
** have been executed by her, or any and which 
"of them ? 3. If so, was she induced to exe- 
" crfte the same by means of fraud or misre. 
" presentation ? 4*. Was the compromise a 
"fair one and beneficial to the plaintiff? 5. 
" Did the plaintiff receive any portion of the 
" money alleged to have been paid by the 
** defendant or any portion of the profits of the 
" putnee talook ? 6. DFd the plaintiff's mother 
" Khoobunissa receive the money P 7. Were 
" all or any and which of the receipts, alleged 
" by the defendant in his written statement to 
" have been executed by the plaintiff, executed 
" by her ? 8. Was the decree in the Zillah 
" Court of Purneah of the 30th August 1856, 
" establishing the receipt for the 31,400 Rupees, 
" obtained by fraud or misrepresentation ? 9. 
" Was the decree of the Sudr Court of the 
" 10th December 1856, founded on the alleged 
" compromise, obtained by fraud or misrepre- 
•* sentation ? JO. If not, was it binding on 
" the plaintiff as carrying out an arrangement 
" beneticial to her, which her mother, as her 
** guardian, was competent to enter into?'* 
I The High Court proceed to pay, "These are 
" the issues which we consider necessary for a 
"proper determination of the plaintiff's right 
" to set aside the decree of the Sudr Conrt. 
" It appears to us that this appeal is in the 
" nature of a bill for a review of judgment, and 
" therefore when the decree is set aside by 
" virtue of a regular snit, the same rights will 
i " arise as if the Court upon review of judgment 
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" had set aside its own decree." Then they go 
on to say : ** The above issaea will apply of 
"conrse to the plaintiflTs claim only so far aa 
"affects that portion of Deedar Hof?8ein's pro- 
"perty which was the aubjlct of the former 
•*8nit, bnt they do not apply to the shares 
** which belonged to her nncle and her gi'and- 
*' mother, or to the share of the property 
" recovered by the defendant by the decree of 
" the Priry Conncil. These are wholly distinct 
** matters from that at ifisue before Mr. Loch, 
** and tlierefore as to them we think it proper to 
" Iny down the following issnes to be tried by 
" the Judge." Then come six more issues : 
** 1. Did the father of the plaintiff survive her 
" onde Edoo Hossein, and is the plaintiff 
" entitled to recover any and what portion of 
" the share, if any, of her uncle Edoo Hossein 
" of the estate of the plaintiff's late grand- 
«* father Rajah Deedar Hossein ? 2. Did Edoo 
" Hossein receive the allowance given by his 
•• father's will, or assent to the will ? 8. Did 
" the plaintiff's grand n>ot.her, Mnssamnt Bibee 
** Loodhnn, alias Saemah, succeed to any and 
" what portion of the estate of Rajah Deedar 
** Hossein ? 4. Did Bibee Loodhun take the 
** allowance sis alles^ed in the defendant's 
"written statement? 5. Is the plaititiff en- 
" titled to recover any and what portion pf 
" Bibee Loodhnn *8 share, if any, of Rajah 
*' Deedar Hossein's estate f 6. Is the plaintiff 
** entitled to recover any and what portion of 
" the one-anna eight gundas share of the zemin- 
** dary of Soorjapore, recovered by the defend- 
" ant under decree of the Privy Council dated 
"the nth July 1859?" 

All the first ten issues which related to tjlie 
validity of the compromise in the suit which 
was heard before Mr. Loch, and came before 
the Sadr Dewanny Adawlat, were decided by 
the Judge, Mr. Muspratt, before whom this 
CRSe came on its remand, in favonr of the 
Plaintiff. With respect to the latter issues, 
the learned Judge found against the plaintiff 
upon the question of Edoo Hossein surviv- 
ing his brother Kuzeeroodeen, her father, and 
he found against her on the question of 
her right to succeed to any portion of the 
property of her grandmother Bibee Loodhun. 
The case came on appeal before the High 
Court, who gave a very elaborate judgment in 
Jafinary 1866, The High Court agree with 
the learned Judge of the Zillah Court in his 
finding on all the ten issnes relating to the 
compromise, and there being two c^mcurrent 
findings upon these issues, which are ques- 
ti<m8 of fact, their Lordships are by no means 
disposed to disturb them. Indeed, it has 
scarcely been argued that, giving effect to the 
rule on thiR subject, they should be disturbed. 

The High Court next came to the con- 
clusion, that the compromise being set aside, 
owincj to frnud and collusion on the part 
of Eiiayut Hossein, Euaynt Hossein's right 



of appeal against Mr. Looh'a judgment was 
not revived, whereas the right of appeal oa 
the part of the plaintiff R<mshan Jehan was 
revived. From that finding their LordshipA 
differ. It appears to them that the effect of 
setting aside the compromise was to remit 
both parties to their original righta, and that 
if the plaintiff is to be allowed to be heard 
to appeal against so much of the decision of 
Ml*. Loch as is against her, Enayut Hossein 
onght to be heard to appeal against so maoh of 
the decision as is against him. The Higb 
Court further affirm the decision of Mr. Loch 
on the subject of the will, which was in favour 
of the plaintiff, but they reverse hia decision so 
far as it concerns the deed which was against 
her. Further they reverse the decision of Mr. 
Muspratt npon the two questions of the right of 
the plaintiff to succeed to Etloo Hofwein, and of 
her right t.o snoceed to her grandmother. The 
case, therefore, red aces itself to four quertiona, 
—-first, the validity of the deed ; aeoondlj, the 
validity of the will ; thirdly, tlie supvivowkip 
between Edoo and Noseeroodeen ; and, fourthly^ 
the pWutiff*8 right to succeed to her grand- 
mother. 

The policy of the Mahomedan law appeara to 
be to prevent a testator interfering by will with 
the course of the devolution of property acoord^ 
ing to law among bis heirs, althongfa be 
may give a specified portion, as much as a 
third, to a stranger. Bnt it also appears Ihtia 
holder of property may, to a ceytain axtent, 
defeat the policy of the law by gp^^ing ui hit 
lifetime the whole or any part of hia property 
to one of his sons, provided he oomplies with 
certain forms. It is incumbent, however, npon 
those who s^^ek to set np a proceeding of this 
sort, to show very clearly that th« forma of ibe 
Mahomedan law, whefeby its policy ia defeaied, 
have been complied with. There is noqoesiion 
of the execution by Bajah Deedar Hossein of 
this deed giving one- third to his son Iftnaynt 
on the lOih November 1839. The deed was 
either — to n^ Boghsh expressioos — a deed 
of gift simply, or a deed of gift for a oon- 
sideration. If it was simply a deed of gift 
without consideration, it was invalid anleas 
accompanied by a delivery of the thing given, 
as far as that thing is capable of delivery, 
or, in oth^r words, by what is termed ia 
the books a seiKin on the part of the donee. 
In their L«>rdships' judgment there was no. 
delivery of this kind. Even assuming that 
althongh the estato was under attaohm^nt, a 
sufficient seisin in it reinained to the donor 
which he could impart to the donee, still it 
appears by the evidence of Mr. Perry, which is 
treated as trustworthy on b«)th sides, that in 
point of fact RHJsh Deedar Hossein remained ia 
receipt of the rents and profits of the property 
until his death. Therefore if the deed were a 
mere deed of gift there was not that delivery of 
possession which was necessary to give it effect 
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by Mahomedan law. A questiou which was 
toQohed upODf though not much argned, viz., 
whether the doctrine of Mahomedan Jaw relat- 
ing to ** confusion of gifts*' applied, appears not 
to arise, as theve was no delivery of possession. 
Bat it was contended that this was a deed 
of gift for a consideration, and therefore that 
the delivery of possession was not necessary. 
Bat it was conceded that in order to make the 
deed valid in this view of the case, two condi- 
tions at all events mast coDcar, viz., an actual 
payment of the consideration on the pait of the 
donee, and a bond fide intention on the part of 
the donor to divest himself in prcesenti of the 
property, and to confer it apon the donee. Un* 
doabtedly, the adeqaacy of the consideration 
is not the qnestiou. A oonsideration may be 
perfectly valid which is wholly inadequate in 
amount when compared with the thing given. 
Some of the cases have gone so far as to say 
that even a gift of a ring may be a sufficient 
cousiderabioii ; bat whatever its amonnt it must 
be actually and bond fide paid. 

Upon the subject of consideration there is the 
evidence of Mr. Perry, who was present at the 
time of the execatiou of the document, who says 
that the Rajah admitted that at some previous 
time he had received the consideration. Theie 
is the evidence of Enayut Hosseiu himself, who 
speaks to having paid the consideration, although 
be does not oondi^soend to any particulars, and 
there is the evidence of one or two other wit- 
nesses, who speak of the consideration being 
given at the time of the execution, which ap- 
pears scarcely reoonoileable with the evidence 
of Mr. Perry. But the^ whole transaction must 
be looked to Mr. Perry speaks, as far as his 
knowledge is concerned, of the deed remaining 
in the possession of Rajah Deedar Hossoin, 
although no donbt there is some evidence to 
the opposite effect. But it is certain that no 
proceeding was taken for obtaining mutation 
of names for more than twelve months after 
the execution of the deed. A petition was pre- 
. seated on the 16th March lB4il, purporting to 
be on the part of the Rajah, and requesting a 
mutation of names, and there was another by 
Eoayat on the 3rd May of that yean But, on 
the 19th June of that year, the Rsjah Deedar 
presented a petition altogether repudiating the 
- transaction, declaring tliat he had received no 
considerajtion money whatever, that it was not 
intended that any transfer shonld take place 
until after his death, and praying that the 
matatiori of names should not be effected. On 
being qaeslioned what his real wishes were, he 
still persisted in declaring bin wish that Enayat 
should not be subatitoted for him in the books 
of the coUectorate. It is true that on the 
19th November 1841 a petition was laid before 
tho Collector, purporting to come from Deedar 
Hosaein, in which lie set np the transaction, 
declaring that be had received the considera- 
tion money, and desiring that the name of his 



son should be entered, bnt that was several days 
after he was dead. He died on the 15th. The 
petition was dated on the 14th, received on tho 
l9th, and the Collector very properly declined 
to act npon it. ^o evidence was given as to 
the state of the Rajah when he executed this 
petition, so shortly before his death, (if indeed 
he did execute it,) although Rajah Enayub 
Hossein and Heera Lall, Uie mokhtar who was 
concerned in it, either of whom could probably 
have given information on the subject, wore 
not examined as witnesses in the cause. 

Taking into consideration all these circum- 
stances, their Lordships have come to the con- 
elusion, that the transaction set np on behalf 
of the defendants was not a real one, that 
no real oonsideration passed, that there was no 
intention on the part of the Rajah to part with 
the property at once to his son, but that both 
father and son were endeavouring to evade the 
Mahomedan law, by representing that to be 
a present transfer of property which was intend* 
ed only to operate after the father's death. 
Their Lordships therefore agree with the High 
Court in their view of the effect of the deed. 

The next question arises as to the will. It 
was found as a fact by Mr. Loch that the heirs 
had not consented to this will ; and witii that 
finding their Lordships are satisfied. Bat it 
was argued by Mr. Cowie, firsts that the will 
did not require confirmation ; secondly, that at 
all events so much of it as gave one- third to 
Enayut Hossein for pious uses was not in con- 
travention of Mahomedan law, and was there- 
fore valid without confirmation. Tho effect of 
the will is, in the first pla<^ to declare Enaynt 
Hossein the executor and representative of 
Deedar, and to direct bun to look after the 
zemindary, and so forth. Then follows this 
passage : " I divide the remaining two-thirds 
**now under my possession, uninterfered and 
" unconcerned by any one dse, into three por- 
" tions. One portion to be laid out as the exe- 
"outer may think proper for the testator's 
** welfare hereafter, by charity and pilgrimage, 
" and keep up the family usage, namely, the 
*' expenses of the mosque and tazeeadaree of 
*• the sacred martyrs, and for the comfort of 
" the travellers, the surplus amount to be ap- 
** propriated by himself the executor." Then 
it goes on to say, " from the other two-thirds 
" he shall keep everyone by his good conduct 
" and affection contented and satisfied. It is 
•* also necessary for all persons having rights, 
" heirs, and friends connected with me to obey 
" the said executor and consider him my re- 
•* presentative." Then further : *« None of the 
" heirs have power to sell or divide the landed 
I* property mentioned in the will," This will, 
in its general scope, appears to their Lord-' 
ships to be in contravention of Mahomedan 
law. With respect to limited contention, that 
it may be supported with respect to the devise 
of the one-third share, it i^pears farther to 
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their LordHhips that thao devise, cousidering 
the yagae character of it, and that the boneti- 
cial interest is left to Euayat Hosseiii after he 
has devoted what he may deem sofficient to 
certain iudefiuite pioas unesf is iu real it j an 
attempt to give, under coloar of a religioQB 
bequest, au iutereat in one-third to Euayat 
Hosseiu, in contravention of Mahomedan law. 
The sarvivorship between Edoo and Nazee- 
roodeen is a question made by no means clear 
on either side. Mr. Muspratt appears to have 
decided it almost, if not entirely, upon the 
ground that Enayut Hossein put in certain 
proceedings in formd pauperig, the petition to 
sae and other documents, purporting t^ have 
been executed by Edoo iu 1845. If he did then 
execute them, undoubtedly he had survived 
his brother, who died in January or February 
1844. There appears to have been oral evi- 
dence on both sides ; on the one side, that Edoo 
lived until 1B45, on the otliar, thnt he died 
some time in 1843, a tew months before his 
brother. The judgment of the High Court ap- 
pears to be iu efi'ect that atter a very careful 
consideration of these documents, after directing 
various searches for the originals, of wbich 
attested copies were produced, which searches 
proved fruitless, they have come to the conclu- 
sion tliat these documents aro not genuine. 
Their Lordships do not feel that atiffioieut is laid 
before them to satisfy them that the High Court 
were wrong in that decision. These documents 
being rejected as fabricated, the Court say iu 
substance tliat they credit the testimony of the 
plaiutifif rather than that of the defendant, who 
had shown himself oapable of fabricating docu- 
ments, and that they do not in this question 
believe witnesses wha on other parts of the case 
had not been believed. 

Under these uircumstanee^, whatever might 
have been their Lordships' view if the case had 
come before them as a tribunal of tirst instance, 
they do not think that sufficient ground has 
been shown foe rever$ing tlie deciidou of the 
High Court. 

There remains the qnestton of the right of 
^ the plaintiff to succeed to Bibee Loodhnu, and 
that depends upon whether Bibee Loodhun, was 
merely a concubine or a wife. It is an undis- 
puted fact that Nuzeeroodeen, the son of Bibee 
Loodhun., was treated by his father and by- all 
the members of the family as a legitimate son. 
It is not that he was on any particular occasions 
recognised by his father, but that he always 
appears to have been treated on the same foot- 
ing as the other legitimate sons. This of itself 
appears to their Lordships to raise some pre- 
aamptioa that his mother was his father's 
wife. That such a presumptiou arises under 
such circumstances appears to have been laid 
down in a case which has been refetTed to, 
Khajah Hidayul OoUah v. Uai Jaii Kkanum, in 
the 3rd Volume of Moore's Indiau Appeals, 
p. 295, iu which l>r. Loshington, who delivered 



the judgment of this Board, makes this ob>«erva- 
tion (p. 318) : ''The effect of that app<>ara to 
*' be, tbat where a child ha^ been born to a 
'* father, of a mother where there has been not 
'* a mere casual concubiuage, but a moi-e per* 
"manent connection, and where tbero is no 
" iusurnionntabie obstacle to snoli a marriage, 
''then, according to the Mahomedan law, the 
'' presumptiou is in favour of such marriage 
*' having taken place." In this case there is 
no evidence that Bibee Loodhun wan a woman 
of bid character, or that' her connection wa« 
merely casual. She appears to Itave lived iti 
the house at all events up to the deatli of the 
Rajftii. 

The same doctrine was laid down rather more 
strongly in a recent case, which came before tins 
Board on the 20th March 1873. In th^caseof 
Newab Mulka Jelyin Sahiba v. Mithom^ Usk- 
hwrree Khan, a case from Oudh, and a Sheeah 
case, their Lordships say : '^ This treatment o( 
'' the daughter by the appellants" — that is to 
say, the treatment of the daughter as a member 
of the family f — " aifords a strong presumption iu 
** favour of the right of her mother to inherit 
*' from her." The question there was whether 
the mother who was said to be a slave girl, 
inherited from her daughter, ' whom she sur- 
vived, the same question which would have 
arisen iu this case if Bibee Loodhun had so r- 
vived her sou Nuaeeroodeen. Their LordwipN 
go on to say, after noticing various acts oC 
acknowledgment of the iegitimHoy of the child : 
— ^' After these scknowledgments, Mulka Jehan 
*' and the appellants who aot with her onghc 
" in their Lordships' view to have been pre- 
*' pared with strong and conclusive evidence to 
** rebut the presumption raised by their own 
'^ acts and 'Conduct ; and in the absence of such 
*^ evidence, they think the presumption most 
'* prevail." 

It appears to their Lordships, therefore, tbat 
the undoubted acknowledgment bythe father 
and by the whole family of the legitimacy of 
Nuseeroodeen raises some presumption of the 
marriage of his mother. But it is said that 
that prsMumption is rebutted. The evidence 
chiefly rehed upon for that purpose is the wiU 
of tlie Rajah, in which undoubtedly there' is 
this expression : '* For the maintenance of four 
'* female servants monthly, 75 ; annually 900/' ■ 
and Bibee Loodhun does appear to have been 
one of those female servants there mentioned. 
At the same time, it fs to be observed, this 
expression occurs only in the schedule ; whereas 
in a part of the. will preceding thftt sehedule 
there is this expression : *' The shares of the 
** executor and of the sous, daughters^ and 
*' wives of the testator and other olaimanta 
'' fi-om the estate fixed annually at," so and so ; 
and the subsequent provision for the mainte- 
nance of every female servant appears to be aa 
expansion of that paragittph iu which they utm 
spoken of as wives. 
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Bofc further, th^re is the nndoubted ac- 
knowledgmeii6 kj Bnaynt Hosseiu himself of 
Bihee Loodhon beinj^ a wife, ina»»mnch as wlieii 
^ KhyrooniRsa the principal wife brings a Biiit 
aKHiust him, Enayut Hotusein objects, ou the 
groand thai Bibee Loodbaii, oue of the other 
wives, is not joined. , 

Under these circumstances it appears to their 
Lordhhips tliat there is evidence not only from 
the ackaowiedgment of Nazeeroodeen's legiti- 
macy bj the family, bnt from the admission of 
Enayut Hossein, that Bibee Loodhuu was a 
wife, and not merely a servant. It is indeed 
aliened that she was what is called a tempo- 
rary wife, and among the Sheeah sect there 
appears to be a power of taking a mere tempo- 
rary wife. Bat it is to be observed that there 
is no evidence of hers being what is called a 
temporary marrisge, and indeed the witnesses 
who seek to impugn the marriage on the part 
of the deftiiidHut speak of Bibee Loodhun not as 
a temporary wiff) bat as a mere fiervaut. The 
question, therefore, seems to be not whether 
blio was a temporary wile in the sense attached 
to tliat term fa Mahomedau treatises, buD 
whether she was a wifa or whether she was a 
mere servant. Ou the whole their Lordships 
concur with the finding of the High Court. 
The evidence preponderates that she was a 
wife and not as a mere servant, though no 
doubt a wife of an inferior order. 

A question further arose as to the amount 
of the share which the plaintiff would be enti- 
* tied to, assuming that Bibee Loodhuu was a 
wile, and it would certainly seem that her 
share would only be a fifth of an eighth, that 
is, a fortieth share; whereas she appears lo 
have received somethiog more by the decree of 
the Court. But it is to be observed that thitt 
iu a great measure is a matter of detail, and 
possibly a clerical error x>r miscalculation, 
which might have been set right ou an appli- 
cation to the High Court, and that iu fact the 
High Court did iuvilte applications for the pur- 
pose of remedying errors of this kind. 

The result is^ that with the exception of the 
slight variation of amount iu the case of the 
claim of Mtissamut Bibee Loodhun, their Lord- 
ships will humbly advise Her Majesty to affirm 
the decree of the High Court and to dismiss 
this appeal with costs. 
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•No. XYiL 

Standing No. 385-3 and 4132. 

ACCEPTANCE OP PBESENTSFROM NATIVE 

CHIEK8 AND 0THBH8 BY UUVBRNMBNX 

S£UVANT8. 

Proceedings of the Board of Bevenue^ dated 
dtk November 187C, No, 2780. 

TuK following 8nmmarj of the existing law 

and rules regard- 
G. O., Slat July 1876, No. iug the accept- 
850, Public Department, com. ^^^.g j,y Govern- 
luiiuioated with Huard's Fro- , ^ i. c 

oeedings, 81«t AojfUBt 1876, '"^^^^^ servants of 
No. 2239. presents from Na- 

tive Chiefs and 
ot]iei*s is circulated for iuforma^on and guid- 
ance : — 

(1). '' The main provisions of tlie law on 
t4ie snbject are ooutained in 13, George III, 
Chapter 63, Sections 28-24; 33, GFeorve III, 
Chapter 52, Sections 62-<>3 ; 3 and 4 William 
IV, Chapter 85, Section 76. 

(2). *• The prohibition of the receipt of pre- 
sents from Native Chiefs and others does not 
extend to the receipt of a few flowers or fruits 
and artiolee of inappreciable Talne) althongh 
even such trifling presents ehoold be dis- 
co ni'aged. 

(3). ** It does not extend f-o the exchange of 
presents between Governors, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors, Chief Commissioners, Agents to the 
Governor* General, or Political Officers generally 
in their ceremonial intercourse with Native 
Chiefs, on which occasions the presents from 
the Chiefs are deposited in the Government 
Toshakhana and return presents are given at 
Government expense. 

(4). ^' It does not apply to presents to 
Medical Officers made bmid fide for services 
rendered. 

(5). *'The general prohibition extends to 
all servants of Gt>vernment^ Native or Euro- 
pean, Covenanted or Uocovenanted, in whatso- 
ever Department they may be serving.'* 

(6). ^' Where presents cannot be absolutely 
refused without giving ofience, they must be 
delivered up to Governmeut, and to this rule 
no exceptioit whatsoever is permissible save 
with the express sanction of His Excellency the 
Governor- General in Council, which will only 
be given under very special circumstances." 

2. The above rules are to be strictly observ- 
ed, and no deviation therefrom is permitted, 
except with the previous sanction of the 
Gbvemment of Imlia. 

(True Extract.) 
(Signed) H. B. STOKES, 

Acting Secretary. 
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OFFICIAL PAPER. 



CONSOLIDATED CUSTOMS ACT. 

Proceedings of the Madras Oovernment, Revenue 

Department, '60lk October 1870. 

Read the followiojir letter from the Hoiiorabi 
T. C. HOPE, Officiating Secretary to tli^ 
Qoverumeui of ludia, Department of Heveuae^ 
Agrioiiltare, aod Commerce, (Ciititom}, to, 
the Houorable W. HUDLESTON, Chief 
Secretary to the Goverument of Madras, 
dated Simla, 2l8t October 1876, No..4:— 

1 AH directed to forward copies of the corres- 
pondeoce noted in the margin on the subject 

of the roviiiiou of 

From Goremment of Bav* the Consolidated 
RL^?* J^^' ""^ ^^ ^^""^ Cubtoms Act. and 
^il'^^^^^TStut to state that the 
October 1876. appointment of a 

Committee at Mad- 
ras similar to that proposed for Calcatta would, 
lit the opinion of His illxoelleucy the Governor- 
General in Conncil, be verj desirable. 

From H. J. REYNOLDS, Esq., Officiating 
Secretary to the Government of Bengni, to 
the Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Kevenne, Agrionltnre, and 
Commerce, dated Calcutta, 17th March 1876, 
liiacellaueoQB Bereuoey No. 774. 
I am directed to submit, for the consideration 
and orders of His 
lietter tram the Ohamber of Excellency the 6o- 

Oommeroe, dated 7th Febnury yernor-General in 

^^^1^ *. Ai. i> ^ « Council, copies of 

Letter from the Board of . , ' '^ j 

Bev«nue, No. 155.B., dated **»« correi^potidenoe 
3rd March 1876> reporting on noted on the margin 
the above. on the subject of 

appointing a Com- 
mittee to consider and report on the modifica- 
tions desirable in the Consolidated Customs 
Act YI of 1863, and to state that the Lieute- 
nant-Governor supports the suggestion of tlie 
Chamber of Commerce and the recommendation 
of the Board of Revenue that a Committee 
should be appointed. 

2. His Honor thinks that a Committee con- 
sisting of two members would be sufficient. It 
would bo his wish to place Mr. J. A. Crawford 
of the Civil Service, who is shortly expected 
fW>m England, on the Committee, as his special 
experience of the subject is likely to be valu- 
able, and to select the other gentlemen from the 
mercantile community. 

From H. W. J. WOOD, Esq., Secretory, Ben- 
gal Chamber of Commerce, to the Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, Revenue Depart- 
ment, dated Calcutta, 7th February 187(». 

On the 29th January 1863 His Excellency 
the Governor-General in Council gave his assent 
to a Bill for consolidating and amending the 



law8 relating to the administration of the Depart- 
ment of Sea Customs iti India, and the provi. 
sions of the Act then pnsmd as No. VI of 1863 
have l>e<en in force since that date with the 
exception of one or two of the sections which 
have been repealed by later enactment«. 

2. Various causes, howerer, have, of late 
years, conspired to render many of the provi- 
sions of the Act inapplicable to present circam- 
stances, but specially the altered condition of a 
large proportion of the carrying trade of the 
day, which has been effected by the Soez Cfuial 
roure of commuoication with Europe ; and the 
considerable steamer tonnage entering and clear- 
ing from British Indian ports renders it abso- 
lutely expedieut that the Act be so modified 
as to meet the requirements of that c/ass o( 
vessels. 

3. This subject was under discussion by the 
Chamber early in 1872, when several proposed 
amendments were submitted for the convdet- 
ation of the Board of Keveuue,but no stepsappear 
to liave been taken to give effect to the Cham- 
ber's recommendations ; and I am instructed to 
bring the matter to the notice of His Honor 
the Lientotiatit-Govem(>r with tho Tiew to the 
appointment of a Committee to consider in what 
res pectus the Act it capable of modification, and 
to its being brooght more in harmony with the 
existing state of trade. 

No. 420. 
Copy forwarded to the OfiBciating Secretary 
to the Board of Revenue, Miscellaneons Re- 
venue Department, with the request that the 
Lieutenant-Governor may be favoured with an 
expression of the opinion of the Member in 
charge on the proposal made by the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

(By order of the Lieut.-Governor of Bengal.) 
(Signed) J. A. BOURDILLON, 
Ag. Asst. Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 15//* February 1876. 

From W. H. GBIML£T« Ebq^ Offioiating Secre- 
tary, to the Board of Revenue, Lower Pro- 
vinces, to the Secretary to the Government * 
of Bengal, dated Fort William, 3rd March 
1876, No. 155-Bw 

I am directed by the Member in chaz*ge to 
acknowledge the receipt of your endorsement, 
Ko. 420, dated 15th ultimo, requesting an ex- 
pression of the Member in charge's opinion on 
a reference made by the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce regarding the expediency of amend- 
ing the Consolidated Customs Act VI of 1863, 
and in reply to state as follows :— 

2. The Member in charge has for some time 
past considered that there were hiany points in 
the existing Act in which improvements were 
necessary, and nearly three years ago, in this 
office No. 304-C, dated 13ih June 1872, he 
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addreAf^ed GoveniTnent on the Bubject and 
indicHfed some of the moAt important refipect« 
in which the Act required remodelling. He is 
convinced that, in carrying out the provisions 
* of the Act^ some unnecessary complexity hns 
been introdaced into the business of thu Cus- 
tom House, and that, what is required is a more 
sinipUfied procedure, and the adoptation of the 
Act t'> the conditions brought about by the 
Suez Canal ront.o of communication. 

3. Before sugpresting any measures to Go- 
vemment, Mr. Money desired the OSciRting 
Collector of Customs, Mr. T. B. Lane, who, both 
as Secretary to the Board for many years and 
also in his present capacity, has bad cousidemble 
experience in Customs matters, to prepare a 
note embodying the chief points in which incon- 
venience is caused to the public by the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of Act VI of 1863. The 
Collector has now submitted a note, copy of 
which I am directed to forward for the ooneider- 
ation of His Honor the Lieutenant-Oovamor. 

4. The note is a fair statemeut of the various 
diffinnlties which have arisen in the Cuntotns 
work under the present Act. Without entering 
]iito<letail3 of each cnse or discussing the reme- 
dies suggested, Mr. Money is prepared to state 
that he agrees generally \^ith the Collector in 
his exposition of Uie matter. The note, how- 
ever, does not exhaust tlie subject. There are 
other qucHtions of reform which it does not 
touch upon : one case may be instanced. Under 
the wording of Section 155 the Collector of 
CuKtoms has no power to insist on a cash depo- 
sit or a mortgage or pledge of deeds, with the 
bond taken nnder that section, as the words 
** bond with sufficient security" have been held, 
under legal advice, to mean "a bond with 
sureties" and, nothing else, and no further secu- 
rity can be required until the law is altered. 

5. The question of the revision of the con- 
ditions of the law (Sections 12G to 129) under 
which port- clearances are granted ban been quite 
recently nrged upon the notice of the Member 
in charge by a committee of delegates from the 
Chamber of Commerce, It waa represented that 
much advantage would be gained if the agent 
of tlte ship could be allowed to file a correct 
manifest within a certain number of days — say 
three clear working days — after th^ clearance 
of the ship nnder some gaaiantee, a penalty 
enforceable in case of non-compliance. But as 
the law now stands, the manifest must be filed 
at the time of requesting a port-clearance, and 
though some license on tlie point has* been 
allowed, no ship is permitted to get her clearance 
paper finally till tlie manifest has been filed. 

6. A reference on this sabject was made to 
the Customs authorities in Bombay and Madras, 
and from the answers received it appears that 
a similar difficulty has long been felt at both 
places. In practice, however, an attempt has 
been made to avoid the difficulty by allowing 



mail and certain other steamers to clear before 
putting in a manifest, a guarantee being taken 
from the ship's agent that the necessary papers 
will be put in a^erwards. This ii^ a measure 
of very doubtful legality, and in Bombay the 
guarantee letters are said to be quite nseless 
the promise they contain never being fulfilled 
owing to the absence of any legal enactment by 
which it could be enforced. The want of some 
remedy in the Act itself is evident. 

7. Some of the inconveniences and defeci<) 
of the Act have been removed or ameliorated by 
special orders and rules passed from time ia 
time as necessity arose; it is now desirable 
that such orders and rules, in cases where their 
continuance is necessary, should receive tho 
significant stamp of legislative enactment. On 
every consideration, therefore, the Member in 
charge is prepared t.o support the recommenda- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce regarding 
the expediency of appointing a committee to 
consider what amendment of the Act is required 
in order to adapt it to the existing state of 
commerce. 

Siitce the present Customs Act YI of 1863 
waa paased, the oircnmstanoes of the trade of 
Calcutta have greatly changed in several 
important respects. 

In 1862-63 all vessels with oargo from 
Europe came to Calcutta round the Cape, with 
the exception of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steamers from Suez, to the number of twenty- 
four in the year. Out of a total number of 
1,020 vessels arriving at Calcutta, 112 only 
were steamers; the other eight- ninths were 
sailing vessels. 

Ill 1874-75, out of a total number of J, 319 
arrivals at Calcutta, 640, or nearly one-lftilf, 
were steamers, of which again 119 came by tho 
Sues Canal. 

In 1862-63 the value of the Calcutta trade in 
ronnd numbers was iu imports IG^ millions, in 
exporti^ 19J millions, or a total of 35} millions. 

In 1874-75, with imports valued at 25 mil- 
lions, and exports at 2b'| millions, the total 
value came to 53J millions. 

In 1862-63 all cargoes were discharged into 
boats by manual labour, and the unloading of a 
ship occupied from six weeks to two months. 

In 1874 75, 142 vessels were discharged at 
the Port Commissioners* jetties, the average 
time so occupied by each vessel being five days, 
whilst the unloading of vessels in the stream 
was ordinarily completed in about twenty days. 

Further, io 1862-63 no mails came by Bom- 
bay to Calcutta, and there was no telegraphic 
communication with England. 

A brief oonsideration of these several change 
renders it easy to understand that a Customs 
Law, passed in 1863, may have proved very 
inapplicable to the Calcutta trade of 1875. As 
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a fHot, tlie Calcotta mercantile coinmnnity has 
for Rome years past, from time to time, eoni- 
plained of the inconvenience and difficulties 
caufled by t)ie nnavoidable enforcement of the 
provb<ions of Act VI. • 

In 1863 time was apparently no object. In 
1875 every one ia in a hnrry — the 8hif>-owner 
to g^ tlie greatest pofw^iblo nnmber of voyages 
from each of hii^ ve88els, the meitshaiit to tarn 
his money over as ofien as possible. 

The atmoRt unlimited use of the telegraph 
and tlie facilities afforded to traders by the 
banks of the present day have resulted in the 
greatest possible pressure on the loading of 
vessels iu Great Britain and on their discbarge 
and reloading here. 

Turning to the Act, it will be seen that 
under the general head of Importation the pre- 
sent law requires the delivery, by the master 
of the vessel, of a mauifept of each ship's cargo, 
first to the pilot after entering the flooghly, 
and next at the Custom Honse when the vessel 
IS there entered for the discharge of cargo. 
When the cargo is such as salt or coal, there is 
no difficulty about these manifests; but with a 
general or mixed cargo, it resnlts, from the 
hurried h)ading in Great Britain, tliat the mani- 
fest delivered to the pilot is seldom correct, 
whilst an accurate manifest, or the bills of 
lading for preparing it in Calcutta, come by 
overland mail to the Agents direct. 

In the begiiming of 1874 this part of the 
law was so far relaxed by Fpecial Government 
orders as to allow discharge of cargo to begin, 
subject to delivery of the manifest by the 
master within twenty-four hours after the ship's 
airival. This procednre does not, however, 
aeem to me to meet the difficulty. First, the 
sliip's agents should be allowed to deliver the 
manifest at the Custom Honsc as soon as they 
)»ave received it by mail (even if that be before 
the ship arrives) ; that is, tlie agents should be 
legally gabstituted for the master. 

Next, the delivery of manifest to the pilot 
ahonld be no longer required. Next, if by any 
mischance, sach as an accident delaying the 
mails, the ship should arrive before the manifest 
ooald be given in, leave should be given, under 
all necessary precautions, tx> discharge the 
whole of the cargo without interruption if 
required in the interests of the ship, subject of 
course to any special conditions in the bills of 
lading. Jetty ships would thus deliver their 
cargo into the custody of the Port Commis- 
sioners, whilst ships in the stream would send 
their cargo to the Custom House. 

In the event of the manifest reaching the 
agents and being filed at the Custom House 
before the 8hip*s arrival, consignees oonld be 
allowed at onoe t.o apply for passes, and thug be 
ready to take delivery ini mediately on the ship's 
entry. Very great relief would be giveu by 
this change, and most specially so at every 



recurrence of the holidays which are now felt 
to be snch a hindrance to tbe trade. 

Ill the other case, however, of delay in the 
delivery of the manifest, and particularly where 
the ship would discharge in the stream, it • 
would l)e obviously necessary to make certain 
restrictions in the interest of the consignees. 
On such an occasion the shipping interest would 
lie in direct collision with them, and it woald 
be nbsolutely necessary to limit the ship strictly 
to a scale of landing charges, not exceeding say 
the jetty rates, or some other reasonable scale, 
and to provide for the customary lauding ot 
certain classes of go^s under out-paase^, that 
is without bringing tliem through the Custom 
House. 

Soeh changes as these would allow of the re- 
moval of many of the restrictious imposed by tlie 
present Sections 33 to 61, and with doe rfljgard 
to the conflicting interests concerned, vottUi be 
generally much appreciated. 

The following Section 62, has be«i formed 
to work hardly iu the case of goods of which 
the invoice has been mislaid or delayed. The 
necessary thorough examination of such goods ' 
for assessment is said often to injure them, and 
might be altogether avoided if the law was so 
altered as to allow of their being warehoused. 
Snch permission could be nn objectionably given 
under certain rules providing for a sufficient 
cash deposit, pending assessment for duty ajid 
for the custody of the goods in the bonded ware- 
house. The last sentence in this section lia& 
also given rise to much discussion from time 
to time, and it is a questiou for consideration 
whether a revaluation of good:$ should not be 
allowed in cases where an error has been made 
by a customs officer. Obvious mistake are 
sometimes made, and either the chief officer o( 
customs, or the chief customs authority, should 
have descretion to apply a remedy. 

Sections 65 and 66 require to be made more 
clear in pf escribing the mode of origfinal assess- 
ment of damaged goods on their entry. The 
practice is to assess tlie goods as if they were 
nndamaged, and this should be authorised. 
The actual duty paid is by Section 66 regulated 
on the price realised at auction. 

Before going on to the sections headed 
** Warehousing," I would notice that amougst 
the '* getieral provisions" of the Act, precedhig 
the chapter on Importation, Section 26 should 
be so amended as to show what is meant by tiie 
* real value' of goods, as also to enable the 
officer of customs to ascerta,in thi^t value more 
nearly than he can now do by law. Section 
27 also requires revision, as pointed out in a 
special correspondence last year. The Collec- 
tor is now held bound to sell at once by public 
auction to the highest bidder, and the Govern- 
ment is laid open to some risk of loss. This 
section should be altered to agree with the 
corresponding aection in the Eoglish law as, 
explained iu the correspondence referred to. 
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On the otber band, larger discretion abonld 
be given to the Collector of Cnstoms in allowing 
ameudroent of valnationfl. Under- valuation often 
bappens from other causes than " accident :'• 
or instance, from misunderstanding of rales 
or phrases, from the stupiditj of petty clerks ; 
but the Collector must in such cases by law 
take over the goods for GoverumeDt. He has 
HD other alternative, for any relaxation of the 
law must lay him open to frequent applications, 
with which he should not comply, or to charges 
of partiality and inconsistency. 

In connection with the present Section 31, 
legal authority is required to enable the cus- 
toms officer to relieve from payment of duty re- 
imported foreign goods which have already 
once paid duty of importation into India. 

Sectiona 70 to 115 embrace the rules for 
warehousing goodfl before payment of duty. In 
Uieee certain alterations would be neoessary 
if the amendment suggested in Section 62 be 
made. 

Improvement is also specially needed in Sec- 
tions 77 and 78. Beading these with the form 
of bond annexed to the Act, it seems that 
default on the bonder's part could not be met 
save by a civil suit, and the Collector should 
properly be placed by law in a position to take 
snmmary jn-oceedings (such as by application 
to a Magistrate for distraint of properties of 
the defaulter) for recovery of du^ on bonded 
goods. In certain other parts of the Act, fur- 
ther, where parties give bonds under penalty, 
the Collector should be empowered to require 
such security, even in the shape of deposits if 
necessary, as would render realisation an easy 
matter. 

Section 92 should be assimilated to the Eng- 
lish Act in providing for the .bottling off* of 
wines and spirits in the warehouse, and Section 
102 should be altered so as to allow of a more 
prompt settlement of claims for rent on goods 
lodged in a public warehouse. There is no 
reason why bonders of salt should have ten 
days' grace for such ^Myments, or that bills 
should be signed by the warehouse-keeper, for 
it may be more advantageous to collect such 
rents from t)ie Custom House, and a demand 
from the Collector should be answered by im- 
mediate payment. Ssetion 104 should also be 
amended so as to allow the Collector to detain 
a portion of bonded goods for rent due, as well 
as for duties or penalties* At present the law 
does not hinder a salt bonder from clearing out 
bis stock before he has paid all rent due. 

Sections 116 to 136 relate to exportation, and 
several changes are here required. The Tariff 
Act of August 1875 has reduced to three only 
the articles of. export subject to duty, and the 
main object of Custom House rules for regulat- 
ing the export trade may be now said to be the 
jsecuring of correct statistics of tho supplies of 



Indian produce to places outside India, and 
through what is called the iutorportsl trade. 

Seeing, as above said, that almost all this 
prodncei is now exported free of duty, the pre- 
sent law is decidedly defective. Shipping bills, 
for instance, must be given in for a pass, but 
the law nowhere provides that the details of 
quantity given in the shipping bills shall be 
correctly stated. 

It is notorious that their pi*e8ent inaccuracy 
renders the statistics of free exports compiled 
from them uutrastworthy. Section 132 has 
been found sufficient to secure correct details 
of dutiable exports and would be re-enacted, 
bot a provision is absolutsly wanted which will 
compel all shippers of free floods to give notioo 
of re*lands and short^ipments. 

The above-noticed defect is gt*eatly aggra- 
vated by the present shape of Sections 126 to 
129. These provide for the issue of the port 
clearance, and require much revision. In the 
first place, the Agent of the ship should be 
legally allowed to take the place of the master 
in applying for clearance. In the next place, 
the delivery of an export manifest should no 
longer be made a necessary preliminary to 
clearance. 

The manifMis filed under the present Act do 
not contain correct details of the cargo actually 
taken on IxMurd, and the shipping bills being 
also very incorrect, the statistics of exports, aa 
I have sJready said, are not to be trusted. 

It has been already proposed to amend Sec- 
tion 128 by allowing the agents of a ship to file 
a correct manifest, within three days after its 
departui-e, under proper guarantee and penalty, 
ana some such change should now be made. 

It may be added that this is all tbe moro 
neeessary owing to the rapidly-increasing use 
of the Port Commissioners' jetties for loading 
ships and the consequent haste with whicli they 
are pressed on to take their departure. 

Section 135 might unobjeotionably be so 
altered as to allow of the direct transhipment, 
under proper preventive supervision, of the 
cargo of a ressd returning to port after ^ear- 
ance. 

The present wording implies that all such 
cargoes should be actually landed for re-export 
if transhipment is required. 

Sections 137 to 148;^^ relating to drawback, 
require minor alterations. Thus there is no 
apparent reason why drawback should not be 
allowed on ships' stores as it is under the Eqg- 
lish Aet, especially seeing that, under Section 
183, certain such stores may be shipped from 
a warehouse free of duty. 

In the drawback provisions relating to officers 
of Ber Majesty's Nayyi spirits should also bo 

A 
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tfjpedML as entitled to tfao allowftnce. A spe- 
cial Government order now permits this, and 
tjbe law should be correctly worded* 

Sections 149 to 160 relaid entirely to the 
ooasting trader and amendments might be very 
vsefnlly made here, with the important object 
of seooring correct statistics, at the same time 
imposing as few restrictions, as possible on the 
ships employed in the trade. It was fonnd 
necessary in 1873 to pass a special set of rales 
fpr the Orissa ports, and the Commissioner of 
t^t Division wonld doubtless be able to sug- 
gest points on which tho present law could be 
siiitably altered. 

» Under the special heading " Spirits," Sec- 
tton ' 170 riionld be altered. Cordials when 
imported pay duty on their full liquid quantity, 
and there ' seems to be no reason who cordiuls 
manufactured in India should pay only on the 
quantity of spirit used in preparation. 

Sections 174 and 175, for regnlaixng the em- 
ployment of agents to do bnsiuess at tho Cns- 
tbm House, might be very suitably re*arranged. 
They are misunderstood, and mipfht be much 
Amplified. Under the head of " l^iscellaneoas 
Provisions,*^ Section 182 should be so extended 
as to allow of transhipment of marine stores 
wben the co-proprietors of the ships concerned 
ajro in part identical, though not entirely uo^ 
Under Section 183 also transhipmeut of pro- 
visions and other such stores might, when 
desired, be allowed withont requiring their 
prior formal warehousing and immediate re- 
export. 

Section 184 should be made to include dis- 
putes as to proper rate of value in assessment 
of goods for which there are fixed tariff rates. 

In rcgnrd to the last chapter. " Offences and 
Penalties," revision will doublAess be found 
necessary. Notably Section 216 should pro- 
vide for the punishment for the use of any ^Ise 
document apart from the making and signing. 

These notes attempt to deal with amendments 
in the present law whioh are obviously required. 

Furthor discussiQn ai^d, consideration by 
pentea Tepieeenting U^^ ^ffercAt i^iteresta 
affected would probaoly show that other mat- 
ters which have not been noticed call for 
attention and fresh legislation. 

(Signe4) T.B.LANE. 
28ih February 187G. 

Prom tho Hon. T. C. HOPE, Officiating Seore- 
tary to the Government of India, Department 
^ of Revenue, Agrioaltare, and Commerce 
* (Chiitoms), to the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, dated Simla, 2l8t October 
1876, No. 3. 

In reply to your letter, No, 774, dated 23rd 



March 1876, I am directed to inform you that, 
as the Secretary of State for India has inti- 
mated that there is now no objection to pro- 
ceeding with a revision of the consolidate 
Customs Act (VI of 1863), a consolidated 
Castoms Bill will in a few days appear in tho 
Gazette of India^ which will be introduced into 
the Council of the Governor- General for mak- 
ing Laws and Regulations and referred to ft 
Select Committee in the course of next month. 

2. As, however, this Bill will be based upon 
suggestions which are in many cases of old 
standing, and it is most desirable that the new 
Act should meet all the reasonable rcqoircraents 
of existing conditions of trade, I am directed to 
add that the appointment by His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor of a Committee, as sngges- 
ted in your letter, appears very desirable, pi-o- 
vided their report can be submitted by t^e 1st 
of January next. 

Order thereon, 30th October 1876, No. 1,527. 

A Committee will be formed accordingly. 

2. The Collector of Sea Customs will pre- 
side. The Master Attendant will join the 
Committee, and the Chamber of Comraei'ce and 
the Trades Association will be invited io uonu- 
nate, each a Member. 

8. T wt) native merchants of intelligence and 
position, one of whom might be an owner of 
coasting vessels, should be requested to take 
part in the proceedings. 

" • *^(True Extract.) 

, OignQd) D. F. CARMICHAEL, 

Sed'oiai-y to Govenwicnt. 



MISCELLANEOUS, 



THE FAMINE TRACT. 

{From ottr CorMnisiioin^r,) * 

SaoLAfooK, November 9. 

Tho railway train landed me bote at lialf- 
past four this morning; and after seeing tho 
Collector and several Europeans and Natives 
likely to give me information, I visited eight 
places where famine operations of some kind 
are going on in Shoiapoor, or within thi*ee 
miles of the city. Oue important relief work, 
the Ahirwadi road, at a distance of four miles, 
I was obliged to leave for to-morrow, owing to 
the, impossibility apparently of getting a second 
horse. The price of fodder is so high, thai 
gome owners of public carriages and horses 
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parted wiih tbeir property, and the remainder 
get more employment than they caa easily 
bear. The cost of public conveyances is about 
twice the usual rate, and in case of labour, 
costs four times as much as is the onstiom in 
ordinary seasons. I also resorted to a means 
of information to which, though it is not liter- 
ally reliable, I am disposed to attach much 
value. This was holding oonyersation with 
several parties of the common people, number- 
ing in all about thirty persons, who included 
labourers, bazaar men, and starving strangers 
from the outlying talakas. I found these men 
wonderfully reasonable in all they said about 
their circumstances, and quite awed at the 
gigantic scale on which the Sircar is carrying 
on° operations for their relief. I will mention 
one instance of their intelligence and knowledge, 
which particularly struck me. The day before 
yesterday a sensational telegram was published 
in one of the Bombay papers to show that the 
final dire result of famine had begnn in Shola- 
poor. Twenty- five persons had died of starva- 
tion ! The idea of starvation In a town on the 
railway, and with grain pouring in morning, 
noon, and night, was so improbable, that I was 
not in the le^t surprised to learn this morning, 
before I had been here three hours, that the 
deaths had occurred on one of the i*elief works, 
where, of (Sonrse, food is secured to the people 
whatever may be the state of the bazaar and 
city. J asked two different parties of Natives, 
one Mussulman and one Hindoo, about the 
affair, and they unhesitatingly ascribed the 
deaths to unavoidable natural causes. It seem- 
ed not to have once entered their minds that 
waul of food could have been the cause. The 
account these people gave of the occurrence 
was, that the labourers on the relief work had 
eaten a full meal of parched grain (phootana) 
and drank \vater alter it : the water caused 
the phootana to swell enormously, as phoolatHi 
always does if soaked, and violent purging and 
vomiting bad been the result, fatal lo twenty- 
five persons. In their simplicity some of them 
added, by way of explanation, that a morsal of 
bread taken before the yhootamx prevents any 
injurious consequences. Mr. J. H. Grant, the 
Collector, gave me the same explanation : only 
he added that exhaustion from hard work of a 
kind the people were not accustomed to, together 
^ith exposure out on the relief works, bad 
made the people liable to diseases from slight 
causes ; and that those who had suffered most 
had been persons who were weak through ill- 
feeding before they went on the works. Let me 
suggest that not impossibly the phootana may 
have been of inferior quality. 

Now I come to one of the most delicate points 
I have to report npon. I was told by several 
intelligent men of the labouring class, that 
'many people on the works had been going for 
twenty-four and forty-eight hours without food, 
and that these were the persons who bad died, 



npon suddenly taking a full meal of plidoiatia. 
The rule trpon the Collector's relief works is, 
that the people be paid at the close of each dav's 
work : the men getting two annas, and' ttie 
women and children less, as in Poona. On the 
works of the Department of the Public Works, 
where large bodies of men are always perma- 
nently employed, new hands taken on from 
among the destitute population have to hk con- 
tent to bo paid at stated times like the perma- 
nent work-people ; and I believe that during 
the present scarcity those times are onoe a 
week. But on the famine relief works, specially 
started for starving people, payment is ordered 
to be made daily. Now it is always difficult ip 
make sure that orders are carried oat by p^b- 
ordiuatesf but it is doubly so in the pvaaaat 
hurry and pressure. So what these m^o told 
me was, that people were not all paid evevy day. 
They said that work was stopped at 4 o'clock 
each afternoon, and that then the " Brahmafii8»'* 
by which they meant the clerks or overseer9» 
began to deal out the wages. This was doae« 
they said, by a somewhat tedious process with 
several books, the coolies being called 9p ip 
files or gangs of one hundred each, and havi^ 
to answer to their names. Darkness came oo 
before all the gangs had been paid, a^d the 
remainder were told they wonld get ivfo daya' 
pay at once next afternoon, which of oourse 
meant they would have nothing to eat ail that 
time. This was represented to me as going on 
from day to day, and was ascribed piiiely to 
the dilatoriness of the " Brahmans," without a 
word of reflection upon the Oircar or any,* of its 
European embodiments. The statement may, 
of course, be denied by the authorities t» iheory 
but my conviction is that it is true. It is, in 
the first place, the ^lost likely thing that should 
occur, knowing, as everybody does, how work 
is scamped and neglected every, day and every- 
where, even when the chief authority baa 
nothing else to do than to look after it. Then, 
I cannot conceive it possible that a clear and 
circumstantial story like that was told me could 
be without foundation. My informant, although 
a laboqring man, spoke with uncommon intelli- 
gence. He was careful even to explain to me^ 
that starvation followed as well as preceded 
the payment of several days' wages at once. 
T'or, as he said the quantity of grain to be 
obtained for two annas is so small, that when 
the poor people got four, six, or eight annas 
into their hands at once, they give it all for 
a good meal at the time, and then they have 
nothing to eat till they get their next pay- 
ment. 

I must ascertain whether the files are called 
up in the same order every day, so that the same 
persons, vtar., those whose turns come last, are 
put off on successive days. 

This man and several who were standing 
round him further told me that a loot had taken 
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place afc a certain spot where a stream crosses 
the road, on which the people are employed. 
A qnantity of grain was passing, and although 
it was called salt, the work-people, who had 
been without pay or food for a day or two, 
mshed upon the carts and helped themselves. 
The Collector made an inquiry, but after hear- 
ing the circumstances, warned the men and let 
them off. I have mentioned all my authority 
for this story, but I will seek confirmation of 
it on the spot when I go there to-morrow. 

Besides, I am told by a private European 
|2;entleman and his family that ls\st Sunday 
hundreds of people came in from the works at 
one place where they are temporarily stopped, 
aa 1 shall explain presently, and that they were 
complaining, that three and four days^pay was 
due to them, and that they had had nothing to 
eat ; they expected to be paid at the Collector's 
dBBoe where they were going. It seems to me 
that this evidence cannot be got over. At 
the same time, we may easily imagine that 
when a gigantic work is started all at once, 
many defects appear in the arrangements and 
ftre corrected as experience is gained. In the 
case in question the work-people used at first to 
ooflio into Sholapoor to buy their food : then 
8ome Stealers took out quantities of grain, and 
opened shops on the spot: and now grain 
is being earned to the people by Government, 
to pay them with, instead of money, I suppose. 
This I learned, not from an official source, bat 
only from some Natives who had been at the 
works. I have more to tell. 

All that I have written here refers to the 
Ahirwadi roa^, which is being built as a famine 
relief work. Ahirwadi is a large town twelve 
miles from Sholapoor, and the Oovernment has 
sanctioned a proper road to be made to it as a 
relief work, in place of the cart-track, which 
is the only means of communication at present. 
This road was under construction along its 
whole length, and was giving employment to 
2,500 people when the outbreak of disease 
occurred to which I have alluded. I might 
have mentioned earlier that Mr. Grant calls 
the disease choleraic diarrhoea, and he told 
me plainly that not twenty. five but fifty deaths 
had resulted from it. The disease broke out 
along the last eight miles of the road, begin- 
ning, and appearing in its worst form, at Kumta, 
four miles from here ; and as it looked like an 
epidemic, the work was promptly stopped be- 
tween the Kumta and Ahirwadi, and the larger 
half of the 2,500 people distributed as fast as they 
could be over other relief works in and near the 
city of Sholapoor. Some of these were the peo- 
ple who streamed in on Sunday last and said 
they wanted several days' pay. A good many 
of these disengaged people are not yet provided 
with work, and are therefore without pay and 
food. Whose fault this is I cannot say without 
incurring grave responsibility, I saw to-day 



over fifty, of them, sitting by the road-side close 
to the city wall, and looking unroistakeably 
hungry— wry hungry. They told me that they 
were part of two files (two hundred people) 
who had been sent away from the Ahirwadi 
road, and had nothing to do and nothing to eat. 
The remainder of their number, they said, 
were scattered about like themselves, anywhere. 
They said they had been ordered to work at a 
certain trench close at hand by a Maocudnm in 
charge of the work, but, that a '* Brahman" 
who was over the Muccudnm had said there 
was no work for them there- Later on I waa 
at the trench, and asked a man who looked 
like a peon why those two hundred people were 
out of wwk. His answer was laconic. " Cau 
all Sholapoor be employed at this trench ?" 
On tiie other side of the question, let me men* 
tion that, as I hear, both the Collector and 
the Executive Engineer have more work on 
hand than they can find labour for, and that 
crowds of starving people refuse work which is 
not to their taste on any trifling pretext. I 
have questioned two or three solitary eoolies, 
who were loitering about in ezpectaiic^ of 
charity, on this point, and have got substanti- 
ally the answer that used to be so oommouly 
heard from European loafers before the Vag- 
rancy Act was passed. *' The Qirear is my 
father and mother : I have eaten nothing for 
three days : whatever I am ordered, I wiU do; 
let the Sirear fill my belly, and God w\\\ gv^e 
the reward.*' I shall take an opportunity to- 
morrow to see a body of men refuse work, and^ 
then endeavonr to learn the exact state of the 
case. 

Mr. Grant is unquestionably as energetic, 
sympathizing, and popular a Collector as it 
would be easy to find in a great many distncis. 
He was acting for Mr. ^tsanqnet when the 
scarcity began, and it is now decided tfiat he 
will continue till there is a change for the better. 
I have heard two distinct opinions in his &vour 
among the Natives : they like him personally, 
and they have confidence that he is not over 
much in the hands of the *' Brahmans." The 
Europeans also are glad that Mr. Grant's 
energy is to grapple with the present emerg- 
ancy. The power of giving orders fully, promptly, 
and accurately, is perhaps the highest adminis- 
trative faculty in an emergency, and I dare say 
Mr. Grant comes np to all it is possible to 
desire. Sut look at the leading facts which I 
have forcibly before ray mitad just now, and lei 
any one who can, say what might be done. 

1. Some scores of people are at this moment 
starving in Sholapoor, and as starvation does 
not wait, a few of the weakest must die every 
twenty-four hours. 

2. The people of India are so patient ^and 
eiiduring, that they will frequently sink into 
exhausion from hunger rather than put them- 
selves about beyond a certain extent. 
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8. Nothing short of genias eould do more 
than is being done to meet the case. 
I would lay sti*es8 upon the last statement ; 
'for while harrowing spectacies of want are 
met with in all directions, efforts are being pat 
forth to save life which are almost stupendous. 
There are some twenty relief «orks in progress 
over the Collectorate, and 40,000 people are 
employed on them. These multitudes have to 
be paid, and perhaps both paid and fed, through 
agents an<l sub-agents, who are energitio and 
conscientious, or the reverse, just as it may 
happen. The Collector puts his own shoulder 
to the big wheel, and holds the stiings of all 
the other; and if. the result is short of the 
possible, all Sholapoor will testify that it is 
far above the natural or usual. During the few 
hours I have been here I have heard several 
totally independent persons giving it as the ex- 
pression of the community that the fiact of a 
man of Mr. Grant's epergy being in charge of 
one of the veij worst districts where the 
famioe prevails, is one for which we cannot be 
too thankful. At the same time it is not in 
British flesh and blood to be quiet while life is 
being lost thtrough want of food, and a stir 
will continue to be made as long as the im- 
possible is not achieved. Sholapoor is fall of 
grain, and nothing is left undone that money 
and energy can do to convey it to the mouths 
of the needy. Under these ciroamstances it is 
hard that the Collector, who must be already 
distracted with more matters than he can 
possibly attend to, should have to waste time 
in oontradicting exaggerated reports and cor- 
recting false impi*e8sion8. For I notice that 
some people believe whatever ihey hear, and 
continue to believe till they are told that *' the 
Collector says," or "Mr. Graot says" some- 
thing different A single hour in Sholapoor is 
enough to make any one wonder that deaths 
from starvation are not the order of the day : 
^et 80 hearty are the ex%/ttions with which the 
distress is met, that no death has occurred, nor 
is likely to occur, except from circumstances 
which are simply beyond control. I have 
already given one cause of a very few cases of 
starvation which might doubtless be prevented 
if a Napoleon were in Mr. Grant's jdace ; but 



occasional cases occur, chiefly of children, among 
people who come in from the outlying talnkas 
BO famished that they are past recovery, even 
although they go Itraight to the dispensary or 
the Collector's bungalow. It may be asked why 
they were not put upon relief works in their 
own talnkas. Well it need not be denied that 
the news of the relief works has possibly not 
reached every inhabitant of every village in all 
the CoUectorate. But in most cases the people 
leave their villages and towns in hope of saving 
their cattle, and starvation overtakes them be- 
fore they get out of tlie drought-stricken region. 
Some also prefer to wander about in search of 
food as long as they can hold out We must 
remember that hunger does not make the aver- 
age Hindoos wild as it does Europeans. They 
sink very quietly, and are at the point of death 
while they are still feebly grumbling. This 
oombiuation of physical weakness with an indo- 
lent temperament, makes them leave work 
behind and wander foi*th in the direction of the 
Nizam's territories, where the monsoon has not 
failed as it has iu the Deccau and Sonthern 
Mahratta country. They have no definite idea 
how far they have to go, nor whether they can 
find support for themselves all the way ; and 
thus they drop off along the route, and some 
find their last resting place in Sholapoor. In- 
fants are of necessity the first to periBli iu this 
way. Numbers of families may be seen passing 
through every day, driving their cattle, if they 
have any, before them, and carrying their house- 
hold effects. They are all in a sad state of 
emaciation, with long skinny limbs and hollow 
faces. On my way to the Ekrooka lake to-day 
I took especial notice of an aged couple, bent 
and grey-headed, who were nearing Sholapoor ; 
the husband had thoughtfully filled a large 
vessel with water at the canal outside the city, 
and the wife was tottering along with the few 
things they possessed in a large brown sack on 
her back. It was quite distressing to see these 
old people who had so little of their course in 
this world left to run, forsaking their home and 
going they scarcely knew where. Deaths that 
occur in this way it is obviously impossible to 
prevent. At present they are occurring in no 
other way. It is absolutely wrong to speak 
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'without qualification of " starvatioti" in Shola- 

poor. Tho accumnlating pressure of the relief 

operations, the obstinate stupidity of the people, 

and the want of a few of Pharoab's taskmasters 

over the " Brabmans,"— these causes result in 

a few deaths where 40,000 people are employed 

on relief works and thousands of rupees are 

being spent in charity. What is really to be 

trembled for is the outlook. 

Noveniber 9, 

Government has, I understand, nearly matur- 
ed a plan for saving 'such of the cattle as are 
BOW left alive : but what will become of the 
people ? I do not see that more can be dono than 
is being done now ; but the present measures 
will bo inadequate, two, three, and six months 
hence. Not only is the khurreef crdp lost, but 
there will be no rubbee ; and when the fodder 
is all cut, this small source of income to the 
people will be gone. Fortunately the supply 
of water in this taluka will not fail, but in 
many places elesewhere, every tank and stream 
will soon be dry. 

I have collected a mass of interesting mis- 
cellaneous information to-day ; but although I 
have been writing against time, I cannot put 
more on paper now. It seemed most important 
to settle the sensational subject of *' deaths 
from starvation" before mentioning anything 
else. I should say that the tclegi*am that told 
of the " twenty-five deaths from starvation" 
found its climax in two deaths zn the Collector's 
com2Wund. These deaths occurred on the 14th 
and 20th of August last, and had little more 
to do with the present distress than a death 
which occurred some years ago in my own 
compound. 

I have been disappointed to find that through 
some inadvertence none of the Calcutta papers 
is on the list registered for special rates at the 
Railway Telegraplj Office here. There is no 
Government telegraph in Sholapoor. An office 
was started some time ago, after the railway 
with its telegraph was opened ; but as it did 
not pay, it was closed again. 

November 10. 

I went ont to Eamta to-day, but did not 
0ee what I expecftedi aa the road has been 



earned out to Satkher two or three miles further 
on. However, I questioned one of the villagers 
about the people refusing work, and what he 
said to me in the course of a rambling conver- 
sation, has convinced me that the following is a 
true statement of the fact. People who are 
put to work on aftroad are obliged to go further 
and further from Sholapoor, aa the work pro- 
gresses : grain is a little dearer in the villages, 
than it is in the bazaar : the pittance the work- 
people are paid, especially when childt*en are 
refused to be taken on, and have to be supported 
by their parents, affords them very slender 
support. As I have already said, the disposition 
of the people is almost to die quietly, in prefer- 
ence to taking much trouble for life. Under 
these circumstances many do, I am now con- 
vinced, decline work on the roads, and choose 
to risk starvation by hanging about Sholapoor. 
I also asked the man if the people were paid 
daily, and he said at once that they were paid 
every two or three days. It did not seem to 
occur to him, that there was any objectioo jV 
that being so. 

Next to the lives of the people, the lives of 
the cattle demand attention. For, not to speak 
of the loss of the animals as mere property, if 
the cattle die, the people will not have ths 
means to plough their fields next year. It 
appears quite plain to me, that the Ooveromont 
as yet shown no sign that it reeogniaes the 
gravity of the situation in this respeot. The 
monsoon rainfall in Sholapoor this year was 
under nine inches, instead of being between 
twenty-five and thirty. Whether this refers 
to the Sholapoor taluka, or whether it means 
the average of all the seven talukas of the Col- 
lectorate, I do not know ; but the presence of 
two tanks and a canal ia the neighbourhood of 
the city, has kept the country about Sholapoor 
itself more green than it is in some of the out 
lying talukas. But both in Sholapoor and ont-^ 
side of it the withering up of what forage bad 
sprung up, and the exhaustion of most of the 
supplies of water, caused the cattle to die off 
some weeks before the people were very severely 
affected. And, indeed, thousands of people lefft 
their houses and encountered starvation who 
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might have been provided for on the relief works, 
simply in hope of finding pasture for their 
cattle. Nothing is farther from my thoughts 
fban the idea that I can teach the Govern* 
znent what to do. Measures that always seem 
short and easy ta people who know nothing 
about the case, are beset with complications 
to those who have to carry them out. Sat a 
child can see that if animals are not cared for 
M/hQU their food fieulsi they will soon cease to 
give any concern. Now catMe have been dying 
iu most parts of the Gollectorate for the last six 
weeks : no tally has been kept of the number, 
but thousands are known to have died. It is 
several weeks since the owners begau to part 
with them — cows as well as bullocks for two 
Rupees each. For at least the past week, the 
price has been two aud four annas, the pur- 
chasers being batchers, who took them, not for 
any beef that could be got off their bones, but 
only to slaughter them for their skins, which 
are said to be worth two Rupees. This whole- 
sale slaughter of cattle, and, especially of 
their household catUe, is very distressing 
to the people; and great numbers of them 
have foregone the temptation of the two annas 
and have deserted their cattle : hundreds are, I 
may now say, daily so deserted here in Sholapoor. 
So, whatever it may ultimately be deoided to do 
18 becoming less necessary every day. Already 
the animals available for work next year, are 
-fi^^t by thousands of the number required : 
possil^ylbdC^e already gone, imd the balance 
is rapidly becoming smaller. Bat nothing 
can shorten the natural period for hatching a 
Besolutkm in the Secretariat. I do not know 
whether ihe hesitation is about the sum of 
money that may bo spent, or about the 
measures for spending it. Something great 
must be approaching birth ; for the Collector 
vras summoned from lis post to Poena, notwith- 
standing the need of his presence here ; and I 
sun credibly informed that it was to share in 
the incubation which no doubt is unremitted. 
I have heard of two schemes that have been 
suggested to save the cattle : the one now 
developing in the Secretariat is to send droves 
of them to the slopes of the Western OhaU^ 
especially about Khjwdalla ; tho other, wbich 



has been suggested by Captain Goussmaker, of 
the Photozincograpbic Office at Poena, in a 
letter to the Times of India^ is to confine the 
animals in enclosures on the banks of tho 
nearest streams, and to feed them with pressed 
hay and kirbee taken by rail from Bombay. 
Captain Coussmaker thinks this plan would 
not be more costly than the other, considering 
that the cattle mast be artificially fed on their 
way to the ghats^ and that i^ would be greatly 
better for the stock. I have ascertained from 
a private source that they can be pressed in 
Bombay at one rupee and a half per bale of 
SOOlbs. In the meantime others have come for- 
ward viviparously with plans. Foremost among 
these are Mr. Morarjee Goculdass, well-known 
in Bombjay, and Mr. Veerchund Doepchund, 
is partner in a great cotton mill which is now 
nearly complete in Sholapoor, These gentle- 
men had up to yesterday, bought or taken for 
nothing 2,700 head of cattle, and sent them in 
herds towards Poena, in charge of drovers on 
eight rupees a month. Arrangements are mado 
to supply food along the road from Foona or 
Bombay ; and I believe it it has been necessary 
to make provision for water at certain points. 
The destination of these animals is Bimdee, a 
place near Callian. That will involve taking 
them right across tho ghats ; but as the Bom- 
bay Pinjrapole, of which Mr. Veerchund is 
Seci'etary, has a branchat Bimdee, arrangements 
for taking charge of the cattle can easily be 
made there. Mr. Morarjee has tried, by several 
applications to Mr. Grant, and by an interview 
with the Governor at Poena, to force '* the birth" 
at the Secretariat. He offera to hand over the 
animals to Government at Poena, to do what 
it 'likes with ; but the Government fears a 
still-bom Resolution, and will have nothing to 
say to premature measures. Whether Mr. 
Morarjee's ofier be accepted or not^ the Bhattia 
partners are not likely to be losers by thia 
benevolent action ; for as there is practically no 
limit to the number of cattle that fall into thpir 
hands gratis, they will in any case have some 
thousands to themselves, which, after being put 
into condition at Bimdee, will be worth from 
fifteen to thirty rupees a bead«^Z7i6 Indiaih 
Agriculturist^ Yq}* I| p« 334!| 
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ACT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
MADRAS. 



Tho following Act of the Governor of Forb 
Sfe. George in Gonncil reoeived the assent of 
tbe Governor-General on the 3rd March 1876| 
and took effect on the 1st September 1876. 

Act No. I of 1876. 

An Act to make letter proviaion for (he eeparate 
assesement of aliencUed portions of Perma* 
nently QetOed Eeiates. 

WfliRVAS it is desirable to make better 

provision for the 8epa« 

Preamble. rate assessment to land 

revenue of portions of 

premanently settled estates alienated bj sale 

or otherwise ; It is hereby enacted as fol* 

lows:— 



1. 



Tbe alienor or alienee of any portion of 
a permanently settled 
estate, or the representa- 
tive of any snch alienor 
or alienee, may apply to 
Collector of the distriot in which snch 
portion is situate for its registration in tho 
name of tiie alienee and for its separate assess* 
ment in respect of land revenue. 



Application for reffie* 
irj and separate aasess* 
ment. 



the 



The Collector shall thereupon bold an 
inquiry as to who is the 
present owner of the 
property in respect of 
which tiie application is 
made. 



Collector to inqnire 
who 18 the owner of the 
property. 



For the purposes of such inquiry the Ool- 

« , ^ . lector shall publish a 

J~^^* ^ ^ *°- notice in the local Ga- 

. ^ zette, in three successive 

issues, that the application has been made, and 

that unless cause isr shown to the contrary 

within sixty days from the date of notice such 

separate assessment will be made. He shall 

also cause notice of the inquiry to be given to 

any alienor or alienee who has not join^ in tbe 

applicaticm. 

If on such inquiry it appears that the aliena- 
tion has taken place and 
In what case registry ^j^ ^ n ^|^ ^j^ ^ 
: and separate assessment T ,. ^. t*****^ •^ 

^ Vk'^sbooldbemade. sacn alienation concur 

^ in applying for the sepa- 

^.>Sr»t© assessment of the portion alienated, and 
'^ if objection is not taken by any person interested 



in the estate, or being, taken, is disallowed by i 
Collector, the Collector shall proceed tp 
gister tbe alienated portjon in the name of the 
alienee and to apportion the assessment of such 
aUenated portion in tbe manner provided iS 
Section 45 of Madras Act II of 1864, subject 
to the sanction laid down in Section 46 of 
that Act. 

8. Upon such assessment being declared, 

T> -i^^ * 1^ J there shall be ded noted 

ri^rTdXS^d.'^ from the land reyenno 

payable m respect of 

such estate an amount equal to the sum 

assessed on the portion so separately as- 



Upim such assessment being made, the 
portion so assessed shall 
no longer be liable in 
respect of arrears of re- 
venue due by the estate 
of which it formed a 
part; nor shall such 

estate be liable in respect of the portion so 

assessed. 



Assessed part m>t lia* 
ble for arrears of revenue 
dae hj the.estates, nor 
estate liable for arrears 
dne by part assessed. 



5. Any person aggrieved by the fact of the 

separate registration of 

Persons aggrieved by snch portion may sne 

reason of registration in a Civil Court for a 

may soe in Civil Court. decree declaring ttait 

snob separate registara- 

tion ought not to be made. 



Any person aggrievad by the Collector's 
refusal to register may 
sue in a Civil Court fox* 
a decree declariag that 
such separeAe nfSitrt- 
tion ou^ to be mtdb. 



Pcisone aggrieved by 
Collector's refusal to re- 
gister may sue in Civil 
Court 



7. 



Any pevaon aggrieved by iha a^portkm- 
meiu ot the assessment I 
uuder Section 2 of ^hia 
Act «nay appeal to the 
Board of Revenue with- 
in ninety days from the 
date of the declaration of snch assessment ; and 
the order of iihe Board of Bevenue shall be 
final 



Persons aggrieved by 
reason of assessment 
may appeal to Hevenud 
Board. 



8. 



Governor in Coenci! 
may r^acyust the assess- 
ment in case of fraud, 
&o., in its apportion- 
ment. 



The Governor in Oounoil may at any 
time^ if it appears that 
there has been fraud or 
material error in Uieap* 
portionment of such se- 
parate assessment, caasa 
the same to be re-ad- 
justed. 



Regulation I of 1819, 
repealed. 



9. Regulation I o1 
1819 ia hereby repeal 
ed. 
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